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MEMORABILIA OF H. P. BLAVATSKY 


By James Morgan Pryse 


When the editor of the Canadian The- 
osophist avked me, severa) years ago, to 
write my memoirs of H. P. B., I declined 
to do so, explaining that am account of my 


personal experiences with H. P. B. would ` 


necessarily be a tale of two worlds. Since 
then other friends have kept urging me to 
write the memoirs, andi finally I have re- 
luctantly consented to write them. © 

As a personality “the Old: Lady”, as we 
affectionately called her, was like a mother 
to me; but if my reminiscences were to 
be confined: to that personality, dealing 
only with happenings and doings in the 
physical world, they would be of little 
interest and would convey an: utterly false 
impression of the real H. P. B. with whom 
I was acquainted, So I must tell this tale 
of two worlds, however strange and in- 
eredible it may seem to many, if not most, 
theoretical Theosophists. It ie a true nar- 
rative, but those who aro unable to accept 
it as such are at perfect Inberty to regard 
it as a romance or a fairy-tale, and let it 
go at that. Whether they believe it or not 
is no concern of mince. But there are some 
Thensophists who have passed: beyond the 


_ stare of theoretical study, and: my story is 


especially for them. 

In narrating my experiences with H. P. 
B. it is of course necessary to include my- 
self in the narrative, when I would greatly 
prefer to say nothing whatever about 


myzelf. That is one of the rcasone why I 
have hitherto refused to write any 
memoirs, 

During the most impressionable years 
of «childhood T lived in u Welsh community 
in Minnesota, among a people who believed 
in fairies, saw ghosts oceasionally and had 
other psychic experiences, of which they 
spoke freely. Being of the same race 
myslf, L bad similar expericnces. Few 
Theosophists realize how inseparably the 
psychie and: the physical worlds are con- 
joined. When a child it was sometimes 
difficult for me to distinguish the one 
from the other. 

In those days, while yet but a smal! boy, 
I first came into mental contact, vaguely, 
with H. P. B. In my father’s library 
there was an old “Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy”, Goodrich’s, if T remember correct- 
ly. It gave brief biographical sketches of 
ancient worthies and: unworthies, and was 
illustrated with many small woodeut por- 
traits. There was one of Paracelsus, the 
great Swiss Oecultist, and: it fascinated me 
so that I gazed at it long and often. The 
text characterized him as a charlatan or 
impostor; but as I read: it I knew that it 
was false, and that he was one of the best 


men that ever lived. This was not merely - 


a psychometric impression such as I re- 
ceived from some of the other portraits in 
the book: it waz a haunting sense of 
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familiarity, a conviction that I ‘had known 
him when he was on earth and would meet 
him again, incarnated. Years afterward, 
while doing newspaper work in Nebraska, 
I read: a brief despatch from New York, 
stating that Mdme Blavatsky and Cal. 
Olcott had started: a society for the study 
of Oriental literature. Again came that 
haunting sense of familiarity, and I 
wanted to write to that Mdme. Blavatsky 
(whose name T ithen read for the first 
time); but the despatch gave no address. 
ater, in Philadelphia, I met Mrs. Ver- 
planek, (“Jasper Niemand”), who was 
closely associated with Mr. Judge in mak- 
ing the Path an intensely interesting and 
inetructive magazine: She told me of the 
T. S. and set me to studying Tsis, Esoteric 
Buddhism andi the other Theosophical liter- 
ature then obtainable: For years I cor- 
responded constantly with her, and! occa- 
sionally with Mr. Judge, with whom I 
came to be well acquainted “in the astral,” 
after I had settled in Los Angeles, in 1886. 

In those days many Theosophists were 
ambitions to become “chelas? or “lay 
chelas” by getting inte communication 
with the Masters whom II. P. B. repre- 
sented. Having no donbt that the Masters 
were being pestered by so many applicants, 
J refrained from any attempt to reach H. 
P. B. or her Master, or to attract their 
attention to my unimportant self. But my 
mind! kept dwelling on Paracelsus, with a 
distinct impression that he was again in- 
earnated; so T resolved: to find. him, if 
poseible, and in my daily meditation con- 
centrated my mind on him. One evening 
while I was thus meditating the face of 
H. P. B. flashed before me. T recognized 
it from her portrait in Isis, though it ap- 
peared much older. Thinking that the 
astral picture, as I took it to be, was due 
to some vagary of fancy, I tried. to exclude 
it; but at that the face showed a look of 
impatience, and instantly I was drawn 
out of my body and immediately was 
standing “in the astral” beside H. P. B. 
in London. It was along toward morning 


there, but she was still seated at her 


writing desk. While she was speaking to 
me, very kindly, I could not help thinking 
how odd it was that an apparently fleshy 
old lady should be an Adept. I tried to 
put that impolite thought out of my mind, 
but she read it, and as if in answer to it 
her physical body became translucent, re- 


veeling a marvellous inner body that 


looked ae if it were formed of molten gold. 
Then suddenly the Master M. appeared: 
before us in his mavavi-rupa. To him I 
made profound obeisance, for he seemed 
to me more like a God than a man, Some 
how I kmew who he was, though this was 
the first time I had seen him. He spoke 
to me graciously and said, “I shall have 
work for you in six months.” He walked 
to the further side of the room, waved his 
hand! in farewell and departed, Then H. 
P. B. dismissed me with the parting words, 
“Godi bles you,” and directly I saw the 
waves of the Atlantic beneath me; I floated 
down and dipped my feet in their crests, 
Then with a rush I crossed the continent 
till I saw the lights of Los Angeles and re- 
turned to my body, seated in the ehair 
where T had left it. Thus by looking for 
Paracelsus, while resolved not to intrude 
on H. P. B. and the Master M., I found 
them all. For H. P. B. simply was Para- 
celsus, and. in my ignorance of that faet I 
hadi blundered, happily stumbling upon a 
triumphant outcome vastly beyond any- 
thing I had: expected. 

Six months afterward the Masters 
promise was made good. My brother John 
and 1, returning from a trip to South 
America, landed in New York City. We 
found Mr. Judge perplexed by a difficult 
problem: H. P. B. had directed. him to 
send her Instruetions to all the American 
members of the E. S., but had sent him 
only one copy, and he had no facilities for 
making the many copies needed. We 
solved that problem for him: by establish- 
ing the Aryan Press and printing the In- 
structions in book-form. Then, in response 
to a cable from H. P. B., I went to London 
to do the same work there, and started: the 


If. P. B. Press. When I met H. P. B. 
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we did not need! to “become acquainted.” 
Tt was aa if we had known each other 
always. She invited Dr. Keightley and 
myself to eat Christmas dinner with her; 
and after dinner we played whist, H., P. 
B. taking the dummy. But these unim- 
portant events in the onter world ate not 
memorabilia. 

At lunch one day Mrs. Besant became 
a bit anery because some stationery had 
been delivered at a side door instead of at 
the back door, for whick she blamed Mr. 
Mead. T explained that T had ordered the 


stationery for Mr. Mead and therefore was 


to blame for ita being delivered at the 
wrong door; I had not known that it made 
any difference. Mrs. Besant immediately 
became pleasant again, and all was serene. 
But that afternoon it passed through my 
mind that as a successor to H. P. B. Mrs. 
Besant wae too immature to be entrusted 
with the guidance of the T. S. The thought 
was not tinged with the slightest ill-will, 
and I dismissed: it quickly, without dwel- 
ling upon it. When I awoke next morning 
aud: sat up preparatory to jumping ont of 
bed I saw a written page in the air in 
front of me. I recognized I. P. B.’s 
writing and guessed that she meant to re- 
prove me for doubting Mrs. Besant’s fit- 
ness to become her successor; so I refused 
to read the writing. At tlat she sent a 
powerful electric current up my: spine to 
compel me to read the writing. Then, as 
I obstinately refused to read it, she spoke 
to me audibly, saying that T was wrong in 
my estimate of Mrs. Besant, who was her 


“personal pupil’ and would do great 
things for the Sooiety. I held to my orig- 
inal opinion, but said nothing. Tmmmedi- 


ately after dressing I went to Mr. Mead’s 
office, and right afterward H. P. B. came 
in from an adjoining room. After greet- 
ing us she said to me, “Well, Pryse, have 
you seen any more visions lately?’ My 
scalp was still sore from the current she 
had sent up my spine, but I ignored her 
covert reference to that morning’s little - 
tilt between us and: said, “O yes, as usual.” 
She then asked me why I had not been in 
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the drawing-room for several evenings 
past, but when I started to explain that I 
had: baen doing night work on the Instruc- 
tions, she threw out her arms and gazed 
fixedly into space. Her face took on a 
look of horror and she uttered a half- 
suppressed scream and: cried, “No! no!” 
She was seeing a vision, andi standing be 
side her I saw it too, not visually, but as 
a series of vivid mental pictures. That 
vision foreshowed the fate of the T. S. 
after her death: the dismenrberment of the 
Society. the deplorable doings of its mis 
guided members, and: the fakery, falsi- 
fication and folly of the various factions. 
When the vision ended she let her arms 
fall aud looked at me to see if I had shared: 
it. My gaze met hers and she knew from 
the look on my face that I also had scen 
the harrowing vision. Without a word 
ahe turned and with bowed head tottered 
back to her room. I take it that until then 
she had not been permitted to foresee the 
future of the T. S.; but when she tried. to 
impose un me an optimistic view of it the 
actual futnre was revealed to her, and in- 
cidentally to me. Who showed her the 
vision T do not know, 

One evening at the dinner-table gloom 
was cast over the Headquarters’ staff by 
the announcement that H. P. B. was so 
ill that the doctor didi not expect her to 
live till morning, Pondering sadly on this 
when T had retired to my room, I decided 
to try a cartain experiment. In years past 
I hadi made hundreds of mesineric experi- 
ments, with different subjects, sometimes 
nsing my prana az a healing force. As 
If. P. B. wae dying for lack of this vital 
foree. while I, a young man. had plenty of 
it, I determined to transfer. by a mes- 
meric process, half my prana to H. P. B. 
Tt is analogous psychically to the trans- 
fusion of blood physically. As soon as I 
beran concentrating to make the transfer 
H. P. B. called to me, psychically but 
audibly, “Don’t do it; it’s black magic.” 
Undeterred, I called back to her, “Very 
well, Old Ladiy, black magic or not, I’m 
going to do it anvway”—and I did. Next 
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morning I felt decidedly: feeble; but that 
was a matter of no lasting consequence, 48 
it toola but a few days to renew my 
strength. At the breakfast table we had 
good news; H. P, B. was recovering, hav- 
ing made a sudden remarkable improve- 
ment which nonplussed the doctor. I relate 
this incident only because it led to a very 
significant one several years later. 

H. P. B. passed away suddenly, seated 
in a chair. .Ag I helped carry the body 
over to a lounge I had a distinct. impres- 
sion that she had not “diced”, but had 
deserted the body instantly for a set pur- 
pose. She had told Claude Wright that 
she did not want to come back as a baby, 
and so the chelas were locking for a body 
which she could appropriate at the moment 
it was vacated by the sonl, though still 
organically in good condition. Several 
years afterward, however, Mrs. Besant and 
Mr. Judge gave out a statement that H. 
P. B. had reinearnated. One day Mrs. 
Besant said to me, “James, since H. P. B. 
has reincarnated, wouldnt it be a good. 
plan for you to meditate and try to find 
her?” I said that I was willing to try. 
She suggested that I should meditate in 
TI. P. B.’s room evenings; and as the room 
was kept locked she gave me the key. The 
first evening I meditated there, seated on 
the lounge, I saw nothing but irrelevant 
pictures in the astral light, and: it was the 
same the second evening. When I medi- 
tated the third evening I had the nnusual 
expericnee of secing nothing whatever, 
though I concentrated on H.P.B. far about 
two hours, Conviaced that she had: not re- 
incarnated, I got up and started: to leave 
the room. The lounge on which I had been 
seated was on the side of the room opposite 
the door. It was midnight and the room 
was totally dark. But when T had walked 
about halfway to the door the room was 
suddenly lighted: up, and I saw a young 
man standing about three feet from me. 
He was of medium height, etrongly built, 
and his face was attractive and forceful. 
I took him to be a university student. 
Surprised at his sudden appearance, for 


apparently he was a man in the flesh, and 
wondering how he had: entered the room 
noiselessly while the door was securely 
locked, I for the moment overiooked the 
phenoinenal lighting up of the room. I 
was about to speak to him, but just then 
a brilliant aura flashed around him. and 
a scries of pictures appeared in it reveal- 
ing that he was H. P. B. He was in the 
mayavi-rupa, which faithfully reproduced 
his outer form. He said not a word, but 
suddenly vanished, and I stood alone in 
the darknes J kept the matter seeret, as 
he evidently expected me to do so. 

At one time during the well-known 
“Judge row,” which justified my scereey, 
T wae completely worn ont with ovcrwork 
and the strain of those dreadful davas. I 
would erawl into bedi late at night, sleep 
like a log, and awake in the morning un- 
refreshed and utterly weary. One night 
as T was retiring I thonght, “A week or 
two more of this will be the end of me.” 
I awoke in the morning fecling half dead 
and uncertain whether [ had strength to 


get np. Tt was broad daylight an? the 
sun was shining through the windows. 


Then I saw the young man whom I had 
seen in H. P. B8 room, Standing at the 
foot of my bed. ho stretebed out. his arms 
above my feet. A powerful clectric eur- 
rent, shoek after shock, went all through 
my body for several minutes. Then he 
drew back his arms and vanished. J 
sprang out of bed with all my strength and 
energy renewed. Thus H. P. B. repaid 
my loan of prana. With the assistanee of 
Mrs. Lloyd, a good amateur artist and 
quite clairvovant, I obtained an excellent 
oil portrait of the re-embodied H. P. B., 
but I gave his face the Rajput colouring, 
to match that of his Guru, the Master M. 
This is the portrait which Mr. Judge said 
was that of his “Higher Self” (his imagin- 
ary Hindn double). With my permission 
Mr. Judge had a copy of it made, which 
he and his followers exploited as that of 
“the Rajah”. Of the real man, H. P. B. 
re-embodied, known to me in this life as 
the “Old Lady” and long apo as Para- 
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celsus, whom I followed and still follow, 
I shall for the present say no more My 
tale of two worlds is finished. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
WRITINGS OF PLATO 


By Thomas Taylor 


“Philosophy,” says Hierocles, “ie the 
purification and perfection of human life. 
It is the purification, indeed, from ‘ma- 
terial irrationality, and the mortal body; 
but the perfection, in consequence of being 
the resumption of our proper felicity, and 
a re-nscent to the divine likeness. To effect 
these two is the province of Virtue and 
Truth; the former exterminating the im- 
moderation of the passions; and: the latter 
introducing the divine form to those who 
are naturally adapted to its reception.” 

Of philosophy thus defined, which may 
be compared to a luminous pyramid, term- 
inating in Deity, andi having for its basis 
the rational soul of man and its spontane- 
ous unperverted eonceptions,—of this phil- 
osophy, august, magnificent, and divine, 
Plato may be justly called the primary 
leader andi hicrophant, through whom, like 
the mystic light in the inmost recesses of 
some sacred: temple, it first shone forth 
with occult and venerable splendour”. It 
may indeed be truly said of the whole of 
this philosophy, that it is the greatest good 
which man can participate: for if it puri- 
fies ua from the defilements of the passions 
andi assimilates us to Divinity, it confers 
on us the proper felicity of our nature. 
Hence it is easy to eolleet its pre-eminence 
to all other philosophies; to show that 
where they oppose it. they are crroneous; 
that so far as they contain any thing scien- 
tific they are allied to it; and that at best 
they are but rivulets derived. from. this vast, 
ocean of truth 

To evince that the philoaophy of Plato 
possesses this preeminence; that its dignity 

*In the mysteries a light of this kind shone 


forth from the adytum of the temple in which 
they were exhibited. 
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and sublimity are unrivalled’; that it is the 
parent of all that ennobles man; and that 
it ia founded on principles, which neither 
time can obliterate, nor sophistry subvert, 
is the principal design of this Introduction. 

To effect this design, I shall in the first 
placa present. the reader with the outlines 
of the principal dogmas of Platos phil- 
osophy. The undertaking is indeed no less 
novel than arduous, since the author of it 
has to tread in paths which have been un- 
trodden for upwards of a thousand vears, 
and to bring to light truths which for that 
extended period have been concealed in 
Greek. Let not the reader, therefore, be 
surprised at the solitariness of the paths 
through which I shall attempt to conduct 
him, or at the novelty. of the objects which 
will present themselves in the journey: for 
perhaps he may fortunately recollect that 
he has travelled the same road before, that 
the scencs were ounce familiar to him, and 
that the country through which he is pass- 
ing is his native Iand. At least, if his 
sight should. be dim, and his memory 
oblivious, (for the objects which he will 
meet with can only be seen by the most 
piercing eyes,) and his absence from them 
has heen lamentably long, let him implore 
the power of wisdom, 

‘From mortal mists to purify his eyes, 

That God and man he may distinctly see. 

Let ug also, imploring the assistance of 
the eame illuminating power, begin the 
solitary journey. 

Of all the dogmas of Plato, that concern- 
ing the first principle of things as far 
transcends in sublimity the doctrine of 
other philosophers of a different sect, on 
this subject, as this supreme cause of all. 
transcends other causes, For, according to 
Plato, the highest God, whom in‘ the Re- 
public he calls the good, and in the Parme- 
nides the one, is not only. above soul and 
intellect, but is even superior to being 
itself. Hence, since every thing which can 
in any respect be known, or of which any 
thing ean be asserted, must be connected 
with the universality of things, but the 
first cause is above all things, it is very 
properly said by Phto to be perfectly in- 
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effable. The first hypothesis therefore of 
his Parmenides, in which all things are 
denied of thia immense principle, con- 
cludes as follows: “The one therefore is in 
no respect. So it seems. Hence it is not 
in such a manner as to be one, for thus it 
‘would be being, and. participate of essence: 
but as it appears, the one neither és one, 
nor ts, if it be proper to believe in reason- 
ing of this kind. It appears so. But can 
any thing either belong to, or be affinmed 
of that which is not? How can it? Neither 
therefore does any name belong to it, nor 
discourse, nor any science, nor sense, nor 
epinton. Tt does not appear that there can. 
Henco it can neither ba named, nor spoken 
of, nor conceived by opinion, nor be known, 
norperceived by any being. So it seams.” 
And here it must be observed that this con- 
clusion respecting the highest principle of 
things. that he is perfectly ineffable and 
inconceivable. is the result. of a most scien- 
tific suries of negations, in which not. only 
all senaible and intellectual beings are 
denied of him, but even natures the most 
transcendemtly allied to him, his first: and 
most divine progeny. For that which so 
eminently distinguishes the philosophy of 
Plato from others is this, that every part 
of it ia stamped with the character of 
acience. The vulgar indeed preelaim the 
Deity. to be ineffable; but as they have no 
sctentifie knowledge that. he ia so, this is 
nothing more than a confused and indis- 
tinct perception of the most: sublime of all 
truths, like that of a thing seen between 
sleeping and waking, like Pheacia to 
Ulyescs when sailing’to his native land, 
That lay before him indistinct and vast, 
Like a broad shield amid the watr’y waste. 

In short, an unscientifie perception of the 
ineffable nature of the Divinity resembles 
that of a man, who, on surveying the 
heavens, should assert. of the altitude of its 
highest part, that it surpasses that of the 
loftiest tree, and’ ia therefore immeasur- 
able. But to see this scientifically, is like 
a survey. of this highest part of the heavens 
by the astronomer: for he, by knowing the 
height of the media between ua and it, 


knows also scientifically that it transcends 
in altitude not only the loftiest tree, but 
the summits of air and ether, the moon, 
and: even the-sun itself, 

Let us therefore investigate what is the 
ascent to the ineffable, and after what 
manner it is accomplished, according to 
Plato, from the last of things, following 
the profound! and! most inquisitive Da- 
mascius as our leader in this arduous ìn- 
vestigation. Jet. our discourse also be com- 
mon to other principles, and to things pra- 
ceeding from them to that which is last; 
and! let us, heginning from that which is 
perfectly. effabla and known to sense, 
ascend to the ineffable, and establish in 
silence, as in a port, the parturitions of 
truth concerning it Let us then assume 
the following axiom, in which as in a 
securo vehicle we may safely pass from 
hence thither, T say, therefore, that the 
unindigenh is maturally prior to the! in- 
digent. For that which ie in want: of an- 
other is naturally adapted from necessity 
to be subservient to that of which it is in- 
digeut. But if they are mutually in want 
of each other, each being indigent of the 
other in a different respect, neither of 
them will be the principle. For the nn- 
indigent is most adapted to that which is 
truly the principle, And if it is in want 
of any thing. according to this it will sot 
be the prinetple. Th is however necessary 
that the principle should: be this very thing, 
the principle alone. The unincigent there- 
fore pertains to this, nor must it by any 
means be acknowledged. that there is any 
thing prior to it. This. however, would be 
acknowledged, if it had any connection 
with the indigent. 

Let ns then consider body, (that is. a 
triply extended substanee,) endued with 
anatiis; for thie is the first {hing effable 
by us, and is sensible. Js thie then the 
principle of things? But it is two things, 
body, and quality which is in body as a 
subject. Which of these therefore is by 
nature prior? For both are indigent of 
their proper parts: and) that: also which is 
in a enbject is indigent of the subject. 
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Shall we say then that body: itself ie the 


principle of the first essence? Buti this is 


impossible. For, in the first place, the 
principle will not receive any thing from 
that which is posterior to itself. But body, 
we say, is the recipient of quality. Hence’ 
quality, and a subsistence in conjunction 
with it, are not derived from body, since 
quality ig present with body as something 
different. And, in the second place, body 
is every way divisible; ita several parts arc 
indigent of each other, and the whole is 
indigent of all the parts, Ag it is in- 
digent, therefore, and receives ite comple- 
tion from things which are indigent, it will 
not be entirely unindigent. 

Further still, if it is not one but united, 
it will require, as Plato saye, the connect- 
ing once, Tt is likewise something common 
and formless, being as it were a certain 
matter. It requires, therefore, ornament 
and the possession of form, that it may not, 
be merely body, but a body with a cortain: 
particular quality; as. for instance, a fiery: 
or earthly body, and. in short, body 
adorned and invested: with a particular 
quality. Tenee the things whieh accede: to 
it, finish and adorn it. Is then that which 
accedes the principle? Bnet this is im- 
possible, For it does nol abide in itself, 
nor does it subsist alone, but is in a subject, 
of which also itis indigent. Tf, however, 
some one should: assert that body is not n 
subject. but ona of the eleanentsa in: each, 
as, for instunec. animal in horse and man, 
thus also cach will be indigent. of the other, 
viz. thts subject, and that which is in the 
subject; or rather the common element, 
animal, and tho peculiarities, as the ra- 
tional and irrational, will be indigent. Por 
elements are always indigent of each other, 
and that which ts composed. from elements 
is indigent of the clements. In short, this 
sensible naturc, and! which is so manifest 
to us, is neither body.; for this does not of 
itself move the senses, nor quality; for this 
does not. possess an interval commensurate 
with sense. Hence, that) which is the object 
of sight, is neither body nor colour; but 
eoloured body, or colour eorporalized, is 
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that which is motive of the sight. And 
universally that which is sensible, which 
is body with a particular quality, is motive 
of sense. From hence, it is evident. that 
the thing which excites the sense is some 
thing incorporeal. For if it was body. it 
would not vct-be the object of sense. Body 
therefore requires that which is ineorp- 
oreal, and: that which is ineorporeal. body. 
For an inecorporcal nature is not of itself 
sensible Tt is, however, different from 
body, hbecanse these two possesa preropa- 
tives different from each other, and: neither 
of these subsists prior to the other: but 
being elements of one sensible thing. hey 
are present with each other; the one ini- 
parting Interval to that which is void of 
interval, but the other introducing to that 
which is formleas, sensible varicty invested 
with form, Tn the third place, neither are 
hottih, these together the principle; sinee 
they are not unindigent. For they stand 
in need of their proper elements. aud of 
that which conduetsa them to the generation 
of one form. Eor body cannot effoer this, 
since it is of itself impotent; nor quality, 
sineo It is nol able io subsist separate 
from the body iu which it is. or together 
with which ir has its being, The com- 
prste therefore either prodnecs itself, 
which is: impossible, for it does net éen- 
verge to itself. bui the whole of if is aadti- 
fariouely: dispersed, or if ia not produecd 
by itself. aud there is seme other principle 
prior to if. 

Tat it then be supposed to be that which 
is called nature, being a principle of mo- 
tion and rest, in that which is moved and 
at reat, essentially and not aecording to 
accident, For this is something more 
simple, and is fabrisative of composite 
forms. If, however, it is in the things 
fabricated, and docs not subsist separate 
from, nor prior to them, but. stands in need 
of them for ite being, it will not be unin- 
digent; though it: possesses something tran- 
seendent with respect to them, viz. the 
power of fashioning and fabricating them. 
For it has its being together with them, and 
has in therm an: mseparable subsistence; so 
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that when they ara it is, and: is not when 
they are not, and this in consequence of 
perfectly verging to them, andi not being 
able to sustain that which is appropriate. 
For the power of inereasing, nourishing, 
and ecenerating similars, and the one prior 
to these three, viz. nature, is not wholly 
ineorporcal, but iz nearly a certain quality 
of body. from which it alone differs, in 
that it imparts to the composite fo be in- 
warily moved and: at rost. For the quality 
of that which is sensible imparts that 
which is apparent in matter, and that 
which falls on sense, But body imparts 
interval every way extended; and nature, 
an inwardly proceeding natural energy, 
whether according to place only, or accord- 
ing to nourishing, Imereasing, and gener- 
ating things similar, Nature, however, 
is inseparable from a subject, and is in- 
digent. so that it will not be in short the 
principle, since it is indigent of that which 
is subordinate, For it will not be wonder- 
ful, if being a certain principle, it is in- 
dieent of the principle above it; but it 
would be wonderful, if it were indigent. of 
things posterior to itself, and of which it 
is supposed to be ‘the principle. 

By the like arguments we may show that 
the principle cannot be irrational sonl, 
whether sensitive, or orcciic. For if it ap- 
pears that iù has something separate, to- 
gether with impulsive and! gnostic energies, 
yet at the zame time, it is bound in body, 
ud has something inseparable from it; 
since itis not able to convert itself to itself, 
but ils energy is mingled with its subject. 
For it is evident that its essence is some- 
thing of this kind; sinee if it were liber- 
ated, and in itself free, it would also evince 
a certain independent energy, and would 
not always be converted to body ; but some- 
times it would be converted. ito itself; or 
though it were alwaye converted: to body, 
yet it would judge and explore itself. The 
eucrgies, therefore, of the multitude of 
mankind, though they are conversant with 
externals, yet at the same time they exhibit 
that which is separate about them. For 
they consu ‘how they should: engage in 


thei, and observe that deliberation is 
necessary, in order to effect: or be passive. 
to apparent. good, or to decline something 
of the contrary, But the impulses of other 
irrational animals are uniform and spon- 
tancons, are moved: together with. the sen- . 
aible organs, and requira the senses alone 
that they may obtain from ‘sensibles the 
pleasurable, and avoid: the painful. Tf, 
therefore, tha body communicates in 
pleasure and' pain, and: is affected in a cer- 
tain respect by them, it is evident that the 
psychical energies (7. e. encrgies belonging 
to the soul) are exerted, mingled with 
bodies, and are nol purely peychieal, but 
are also corporeal; for perception is of the 
animated body, or of the soul corporalized, 
though in such perception the psychical 
idiom predominates over the corporeal; 
just as in bodies the corporeal idiom has 
dominion aecording to interval and sub- 
sistence. As the irrational sonl, therefore, 
has its being in something different from 
itself, so far it is indigent of the subordin- 
ate: but a thing of this. kind will not be the 
principle. 

Prior then to this essence. we see a cer- 
tain form scparade from a subject, and 
converted to itself, such as is the. rational 
nature, Onv soul, therefore, presides over 
its proper energies, and: corrects itself. 
This, however, would not be the case, 
unless tt was converted to itself; and. it 
would not be converted to itself unless it 
had a separate essence. Iin is not therefore 
indigent of the subordinate. Shall we then 
say that it is the most perfect principle ? 
But it. does not at: once exert all its energies, 
but is always indigent of the greater part. 
The principle, lowever, wishes to have 
nothing indigent: but. the rational nature 
is an essence in want of its own energies. 
Some one, however, may say that it is an 
eternal essence, andi has never-failing es 
sential energies, always concurring with 
its essence, according tio the self-moved, and 
ever vital, and that it is therefore unin- 
digent; but the principle is perfectly un- 
indigent. Souk therefore, and which exerts 
mutable energies, will not be the most 
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hd 
proper principle. Hence it is necessary 
that there should be something prior to 
this, which is in every respect immutable, 
according to nature, life, and! knowledge, 
and: according to all powers and energies. 


‘such as we assert an eternal. and: immutable 


essence to be, and such as is much 
honoured intellect, to which Aristotle hav- 
ing ascended, thought he hadi discovered 
the first principle. For what cam be want- 
ing to that which perfectly comprehends 
in itself its own plenitndes (oleromata), 
and of which neither addition nor abla- 
tion changes amy thing belonging to it? Or 
is not this also, one and many, whole and 
parts, containing in itself, things. first, 
middle, andi last? The snbordinate pleni- 
tudea also stand in need of the more ex- 
cellent, and the more excellent of the aub- 
ordinate, and the whole of the parts. For 
the things related are indigent of cach 
other, and what are first. of what are last, 
through the same cause; for it is notof itself 
that whichis first. Besides the ane here is 
indigent of the many, because it has its sub- 
sistence in the many. Or it may be said, 
that this one is collective of the many, and 
this not by itself, but in conjunction with 
them. Hence there is much of the in- 
digent in this principle. For since intellect 
generates in itself its proper plenitudes 
from which the whole at once receives its 
completion, it will be itself indigent. of 
itself, not only that which is generated of 
that which generates, but also that which 
generates of that which is generated, in 
order to the whale completion of that which 
wholly generates itself. Further still, in- 
tellect understands and is understood, is 
intellective of andi intelligible to itself, and 
both these. Hence the intellectual is in- 
digent of the intelligible, as of its: proper 
object of desire; and the intelligible is in 
want of the intellectual, hecaure it wishes 
to be the intelligible of it. Both also are 
indigent of either, since the possession is 
always accompanied: with indigence, in the 
same manner as the world is always present 
with matter. Hence a certain indigence 
is naturally coeseentiallized with intellect, 


so that it cannot be the most proper prin- 
ciple. Shall we, therefore, in the next 
place, direct our attention to the most 
simple of beings, which Plato calls: the 
one being, en on? For as there is no sep- 
aration there throughout the whole, nor 
any multitude, or order, or dmplicity, or 
conversion to itself, what indigence will 
there appear to me in the perfectly united ? 
And eepecially what. indigence will there 
be of that which is subordinate? Hence 
the great Parmenides ascended to this most 
safe principle. as that which is most un- 
indigent. Is it not, however, here neces- 
sary to attend to the conception of Platio, 
that the united! is not the one itself, but that 
which is passive® to it? And: this being 
the case, it is-evident that itt ranks after 
the one; for it is supposed to be the united 
and not the one itself. If also being is 
composed from the elements bound and 
infinity, as appears from the Philebus of 
Plato, where he ealls it that which is mixt, 
it will be indigent of its elements. Besides, 
if the conception of being is different. from 
that of being united, and that which is a 
whole is both united. and being, these will 
be indigent of each other, and the whole 
which is called one being is indigent of the 
two. And thongh the one in this is better 
than being, yet, this isi indigent of being, 
in order to the subsistence of one being. 
Brut if being here supervenes the one, aa it 
were, form. in that. which is mixt and 
united, just as the idiom of mam in that 
whieh is collectively rational-mortal-aniin- 
al, thus also the one will be indigent of 
being. If, however. to speak more properly, 
the one is two-fold, thes being the cause. af 
the mixture, and subsisting prior to being, 
but that conferring rectitude on being, — 
if this he the case, neither will the indigent 
perfectly desert this nature. After all 
these, it may he said that the one will be 
perfectly unindigent. For neither is it in- 
digent of that which is posterior to itself 
for its subsistence, since the truly one is 
by itself separated from all things; nor is 

*See the Sophista of Plato, where this is 
asserted. 
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il indigent of that which is inferior or 
more excelent in itself; for there is 
nothing in it besides itself: nor is it in 
want of itself. But it 
neither has it any duplicity with respect 
to itself. For not even the relation of 
itself to itself must be asserted: of the truly 
one; sinec it is perfectly simple. This, 
therefore, is the most unindigent of all 
things. Hence this is the prineiple and 
the canse of all: and: this is at once the 
first of all shings. Tf these qualities, how- 
ever, are present. with it, it will not be the 
one. Or may we not say that all things 
enbaist in the one according to the one? 
And that both these beist in it, and such 
otlier things as we predicate of it, as, for 
imstanee. the most simple, the most ex- 
cellent, the most powerful, the preserver 
of all things. and the good itself? If these 
things, however, are thus true of the one, 


if will thus also be indigent of things pos-. 


icrior to itself, according to those very 
things which we add to it. For the prin- 
ciple is and is saidi to be the principle of 
things proceeding from it, and the cause 
ia the eause of things caused, and the first 
is the first of things arranged: posterior to 
it* Further still. the simple subsists ac- 
cording to a transcondeney of other things, 
the most. powerful according to power with 
relatiow to the subjects of it; and the good, 
tha desirable, and the preserving, are so 
called with reference to things benefitted, 
preserved, and desiring, And if it should 
be said, to be all things according to the 
preassumption of all things in itself, it will 
indeed be said to he so according to the one 
alone, and will at the same. time be the one 
cause of all things prior to all, and will be 
this. and: no other according to the one. So 
fay, therefore, as it is the one alone, it will 
be wnindigent; but so far as unindigent, 
it wil he the first principle and stable 
root. of all principles. So far, however, as 
it ia the principle and: the first cause of all 

* For a thing cannot be said to be a principle 
or cause without the subsistence of the things 
of which it is the principle or cause, Hence, s0 
fur as it is a principle or eause, it will be. in- 
digent of the subsistence of these, 


is one, because 


things, and is pre-established: as the object 
of desire to all things, ao far it appears to 
be in a certain respect. indigent of the 
things to which it is related. Tt has there- 
fore, if it be lawful z0 to speak, an ultim- 
ate vestige of indigence, just aa on the con- 
trary natter has an ultimate echo of the 
nnindigent, or a most obsenre and debile 
intpression of the one. And language in- 
deed appears to be here subverted. For so 
far as it is the one, it is also unindigent, 
since the principle has appearedi to subsist 
according to ithe most unindigent and the 
one. At the same time, however, so far as 
it. is fhe one, it is also the principle; and 
20 far as itis the one it is unindigent, but 
so flar as ithe principle, indigent. Hence 
co far as it is unindipent, it is also indig- 
ent, though not according to the same; but 
with respeet to being that which it is, it is 
undigent; hut as producing andi compre- 
hending other things in itself, it is indig- 
ent. This, however, is the peenliarity of 
the one; so that it is both unindigent and 
indigent according to the one. Not indeed 
that it is cach of these, in such a manner 
as wa divide it in speaking of it, but at is 
one alone; ‘and according to thie is both 
other things, and that which is indigent. 
For how is it possible it should not be in- 
digent also so far as itis the one? Just ag 
it is ‘all other things which proceed: from 
it. For the indigent also is something he- 
longing to all things. Something else, 
therefore, must: be investigatedi which in. 
no respect has any kind of indigence. But 
of a thing of this kind it cannot with truth 
be asserted that it is the principle, nor can 
it even be said of it that it is most unin- 
digent, though this appears to be the most 
venerable of all assertions*®. For this sig- 
nifies. transcendency, and an exemption 
from. the indigent. We do not, however, 
‘think it proper to call this: even the per- 
fectly exempt; but that which is in every 
respect incapable of being apprehended, 

* See the extracts from Damascius in the ad- 
ditional notes to the third volume, which contain 


an inestimable treasury of the most profound 
conceptions concerning the ineffablo, 
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and about which we: must- be perfectly 
silent, will be the most just axiom of our 
conception in the present investigation; 
nor vet this as uttering any thing, but as 


' rejoicing in not uftering, ‘and by this ven- 


erating that immense unknown, This 
then is the mode of ascent to that which is 
called the first, or rather to that which is 
beyond every: thing which can be eon- 
ceived, or become the subject of hypothesis. 
There is also another mode, which does- 
not place the unindigent before the in- * 
digent, but. considera that which is indig- 
ent of a more excellent nature, as sub- 
sisting secondary to that which is more cx- 
cellenr, Every where then, that which is 
in capacity is secondary to that which is 
in energy. For that it may proceed into 
energy, and that it may not remain in 
capacity in vain, it requires that which is 
in energy. For the more excellent never 
blossoms from the subordinate nature. Let 
this then be defined by us, aceording to 
common unperverted conceptions. Matter 
therefore has prior to itself material form ; 
becanze all matter is form in capacity, 
whether it be the first matter which is per- 
fectly formless, or the second which sub- 
sists according to body void of quality, or 
in other words mere triple extension, to 
which it isi likely those directed their at- 
tention who first investigated. sensibles, 
and which at first. appeared: to be the only 
things that had a subsistence. For the ex- 
istence of that which is common in tha 
different. elements, persuaded them: that 
there is a certain body void of quality. But 
since, among bodies of this kind, some 
possess. the. governing principle inwardly, 
and others! externally, such as things arti- 
ficial, it is necessary besides quality to 
direct our attention to nature, as being 
something better than qualities, and which 
is prearranged! in the order of cause, as art 
is of things artificial. Of things, however, 
which are inwardly governed, some appear 
to possess being alone, bnt others to be 
nourished and increased, and +o generate 
things similar to themselves. There is 
therefore another certain cause prior to the 
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above-mentioned nature, viz. a vegetable 
power itself. But it is evident that, all 
such things asi are ingenerated in body as 
in a subject, are of themselves incorporeal, 
though they become corporeal by the par- 
ticipation of that in which they subsist, so 
that they are said to be and are material 
in consequence of what they suffer from 
matier. Qualities therefore, and still more 
natures, and in a still greater degree the 
vegetable life, preserve the incorporeal in 
themselves. Sinee, however, sense exhibits 
another more conspicuous life, pertaining 
to beings which are moved according to im- 
pulse and: place, this mnst be established 
prior to that, as being a more proper prin- 
ciple, and aa the supplier of a certain: bet- 
ter form, that of a self-moved: animal. and 
which naturally precedes plants rooted in 
the earth. The animal, however, is not 
aceitrately sclf-moved. For the whole is 
not such throughout. the whole; but a part 
moves, and a part. is moved. This there- 
fore is tha apparent self-mored. Hence, 
prior to this it is necessary there should 
be that which is’ truly self-moved, and 
which according to the whole of itself 
moves and: is moved, that the apparently 
sclf-moved may: be the image of this. And 
indeed the soul which moves the body, 
must: be considered! as a more proper self- 
moved essence. This, however, isi two-fold, 
the one rational, the other irrational. For 
that there is a rational soul is evident: or 
has not every one a cosensation of him- 
self, more clear or moro cbecure, when 
converted to himeelf in the attentions to 
and: investigations of himself, andi in the 
vital and: gnostic animadversions of him- 
self? For the essence which is capable of 
this, and which can collect universals by 
reasoning, will very justly be rational, The 
irrational soul aleo, though it does not 
appear to investigate these things, and: to 
reason with itself, yet at the same time it 
moves bodies from place to place, being 


‘itself previously moved from itself; for 


at. different times it exerts a different im- 
pulse. Does it therefore move itself from 
one impulse to another? or it is moved by 
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something else, as, for instamce, by the 
whole rational soul in the universe? But 
it would be absurd to say that the energies 
of every irrational soul ane not the energies 
of that: soul, but of one more divine; since 
they are infinite, andi mingled with much 
of the base and imperfect. For this would 
be just the same as to sry. that the irra- 
tional energies are the energies of the 
rational soul. I omit to mention the ab- 
surdity of supposing that tha whole essence 
ig not generative of ite proper energie. 
For if the irrational soul is a certain es- 
sence, it will have peculiar energies of its 
own, not imparted from something else, 
but proceeding frum itself, The irrational 
soul, therefore, will also move itself at 
different times to different, impulses. But 
if it moves itself, it will be converted to 
itself. Tf, however, this be the case, it 
will have a separate subsistence, and will 
ot, be ìn a subject. Tt is therefore rational, 
if it looke to itself: for in being converted 
to, if. surveys, itself. For when extended 
to things external, it looks to external, or 
rather it looks to coloured body, but does 
not sce itself, because sight itself is neither 
body nor that which is coloured. Hence it 
does not revert to itself. Neither there 
fore is this the case with any other irra- 
tional nature. For neither does tthe phan- 
tasy project a type of itself, but of that 
which is sensible, as for instance of 
coloured: body. Nor does irrational appe 
tite desire itself, but aspires after a certain 
object of desire, such as honour, or 
pleasure, or riches. It does not therefore 
move itself, 
(To Be Continued.) 
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THROUGH THE 
GATES OF GOLD 
A FRAGMENT OF THOUGHT 
By Mabel Collins 


Dutifully inscribed to the Sovereign, 
Grand Master, and Companions of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India by The Author. 


Once as I sat alone writing, a mysterious 
Visitor entered my study, unannounced, 
andi stood: beside me. I forgot to ask who 
he was or why he entered so uneeremoni- 
ously, for he began to tell me of the Gatea 
of Gold. He spoke from knowledge, and 
from the fire of his speech I caught faith. 
I have written down his words; but, alas, 
I cannot hope that the fire shall burn so 
brightly ini my writing as in his speech. 

M. C. 
PROLOGUE 

Every man has a philosophy of life of 
his own, except tbe true philosopher. The 
most ignorant boor has some conception of 
his object in living, and definite ideas ae 
to the easiest and wisest way of attaining 
that object. The man of the world is 
often, unconsciously to himself, a philoso- 
pher of the first rank. He deals with his 
life on principles of the clearest character, 
and refuses to let his position be shattered: 
by chance disaster. The man of thought 
and imagination has less certainty, and 
finds himself continually unable to formu- 
late his ideas on that subject most pro- 
foundly interesting to human nature,— 
human life itself. The true philosopher 
is the one who would lay no elaim to the 
name whatever, who has discovered that 
the mystery of life is unapproachable by 
ordinary! thought, just as the true scientist 
confesses his complete ignorance of the 
principles which lie behind science. 

Whether there is any mode of thought or 
any effort of the mind which will enable a 
man to grasp the great principles that evi- 
dently exist as causes in hunun life, is a 
question no ordinary thinker can determine, 
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Yet the dim consciousness that there ts 
cause behind the effects we see, that there 
is order ruling the chaos and sublime bar- 
mony pervading the discords, haunts the 
eager souls of the earth, and makes them 
long for vision of the unseen and know- 
ledge of the unknowable. 

“Why. long and look for that which is. 
beyond all hope until the inner eyes are 
opencd? Why not piece together the frag- 
ments that we have at hand, and see 
whether from them some shape cannot be 
given to the vast puzzle? 


CHAPTER T. 
The Search For Pleasure. 
I. 

We are all acquainted with that stern 
thing called misery, which pursues man, 
and strangely enough, as it seems at first, 
pursues him with no vague or uncertain 
. method, but with a positive and unbroken 
pertinacity. Its presence is not absolutely 
continuous, else man must cease to live; 
but its pertinacity is without any break. 
There is always the shadowy form of de- 
epair standing behind man ready to touch 
him with ite terrible finger if for too long 
he finds himself content. What has given 
‘this ghastly shape the right to haunt us 
from the hour we are born until the hour 
we die? What has given it the right to 
stand always at our door, keeping that door 
ajar with its impalpable yet plainly horrible 
hand, ready: to enter at the moment it sees 
fit? The greatest philosopher that ever 
lived succumbs before it at last; and’ he 
only is a philosopher, in any sane sense, 
who recognizes the fact that it is irresist- 
ible, andl knows that like all other men he 
must suffer soon or late. It is part of the 
heritage of men, this pain and: distress; 
and he who determines that nothing shall 
make him suffer, does but cloak himeelf in 
a profound and: chilly selfishness. This 
cloak may protect him from pain; it will 
also separate him from pleasure. If peace 
is to be found on earth, or any joy in life, 
it cannot be by closing up the gates of feel- 
ing, which admit us to the loftiest and 
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most vivid part of our existence. Sensa- 
tion, as we obtain it through the physical 
body, affords us all that induces us to live 
in that shape. It is inconceivable that any 
man would care to take the trouble of 
breathing, unless the act brought with it a 
sense of satisfaction. So it is with every 
deed of every instant of our life. We live 
because if is pleasant even to have the 
sensation of pain. It is sensation we 
desire, else we would with one accord 
taste of the deep waters of oblivion, and 
the human race would become extinct, If 
this is the case in the physical life, it is 
evidently the case with the life of the emo- 
tions,—the imagination, the sensibilities, 
all those fine and! delicate formations 
which, with the marvellous recording 
mechanism of the brain, make up the inner 
or subtile man. Sensation is that which 
makes their pleasure; an infinite series of 
sensations ie life to them. Destroy the 
sensation which makes them wishi to per 
severe in the experiment of living, and 
there is nothing left. Therefore the man 
who attempts to obliterate the sense of 
pain, and who proposes to maintain an 
equal state whether he is pleased or burt, 
strikea at the very root of life, and: destroys 
the object of his own existence. And that 
must apply, so far as our present reasoning ` 
or intuitive powers can show us, to every 
state, even to that of the Oriental’s longed- 
for Nirvana. This condition can only be 
one of infinitely subtiler and more ex- 
quisite sensation, if it is a state at all, and 
not annihilation; and according to the ex- 
perience of life from whichi we are at pres- 
ent able to judge, increased aubtility of sen- 
sation means increased vividness,—as, for 
instance, a man of sensibility and imagi- 
nation feels more in consequence of the 
unfaithfulness or faithfulness of a friend 
than can a man of even the grossest phys- 
ical nature feel through the medium of the 
senses. Thus it is clear that the philoso- 
pher who refuses to feel, leavea himself no 
place to retreat to, not even the distant and 
unattainable Nirvanie goal. He can only 


deny himself his heritage of life, which is 
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in other words the right of sensation. If 
he chooses to sacrifice that which, makes 
him man, he must be content with mere 
idleness of consciousness.—a condition 
compared to which the oyster’s is a life 
of excitement, 

But no man is able to accomplish such 
a feat. The fact of his continued exist- 
ence proves plainly that he still desires 
` sensation, and desires it in such positive 
and active form that the desire-must be 
gratified in physical life. It would seem 
more practical not to deceive one’s self by 
the sham of stoicism, not to attempt re- 
nunciation of that with which nothing 
would! induce one to part. Would it not 
be a bolder policy, a more promising mode 
of solving the great enigma of existence, 
to grasp it, to take hold firmly and to de- 
mand of it the mystery of itself? If men 
will but pause aud: consider what leasons 
they have learned! from pleasure and: pain, 
much might be guessed of that strange 
thing which causes these effects. But men 
are prone to tum away hastily from self- 
study, or from any close analysis of human 
nature. Yet there must be a seience of 
life as intelligible as any of the methods 
of the schools. The science is unknown, 
it is true, and its existence ig merely 
guessed, mercly hinted at, by one or two of 
our more advanced thinkers. The develop- 
ment of a science is only the discovery of 
what is already in existence; and chemistry 
is as’ magical and incredible now to the 
plough-boy as the science of life is to the 
man of ordinary perceptions. Yet there 
may be, and there must be, a seer who per- 
ceives the growth of the new knowledge as 
the earliest dabblers in the experiments of 
the laboratory saw the system of know- 
lege now attained evolving itself out of 
nature for man’s use and benefit. 


TT. 


Doubtless many more would: experiment 
in suicide, ae many now do, in order to 
escape from the burden of life, if they 
could be convinced that in that manner 
oblivion might be found. But he who hesi- 


tate before drinking the poison from the 
fear of only inviting change of mode of 
existence, and perhaps a more active form 


of misery, is a man of more knowledge . 


than the rash sonls who fling themselves 
wildly on the unknown, trusting to its 
kindliness. The waters of oblivion are 
something very different from the waters 
of death, andi the human race cannot be- 
come extinet by means of death while the 
law of birth still operates. Man returns 
to physical life as the drunkard returns to 
the flagon of wine,—he knows not why, 
except that he desires the sensation pro- 
duced by life as the drunkard desires the 
sensation produced by wine. The true 
waters of oblivion lie far behind our con- 
sciousness, and ean only be reached by 
ceasing to exert the will which makes us 
full of senses and sensibilities. 

Why does not the creature man return 
into that preat womb of silence whence he 
came, and remain in peace, as the nnborn 
child is at peace before the impetus of life 
has reached it? Ie does not do so be 
canse he hungers for pleasure and pain, 
joy and grief, anger and love. The unfort- 
unate man will maintain that he has no 
desire for life; and yet he proves his 
words false by living. None can eompel 
him to live; the galley-slave may be 
chained to his oar, but his life cannot 
be chained to his body. The snperb 
mechanism of the human body is as use 
less as an engine whose fires are not lit, if 
the will to live ceasea,—that will which 
we maintain resolutely and without pause, 
and which enables us to perform the tasks 
which otherwiae would: fill. us with dismay, 
as, for instance, the momently drawing in 
and: giving out of the breath. Such her- 
culean efforts as this we carry on without 
complaint, and: indeed with pleasnre, in: 
order that we may exist in the midst of 
innumerable sensations. 

And: more; we are content, for the most 
part, to po on without object or aim, with- 
out any idea of a goal or understanding of 
which way we are going. When the man 
first becomes aware of this aimlessness, 
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and is dimly conscious that he is working 
with great and: constant efforts, and witb- 
out any idea toward what end these efforts 
are directed, then descends on him the 
misery of nineteenth-century thought, He 
is lost and bewildered, and without bope. 
He becomes skeptical, disillusioned, weary, 
and asks the apparently unanswerable 
question whether it is indeed worth while 
to draw his ‘breath for such unknown and 
seemingly unknowable results. But are 
these results unknowable? At least, to 
ask a lesser question, is it impossible to 
make a guees as to the direction in which 
our goal lies? 


(To Be Continued.) 


BAD HABITS AND LONGEVITY 


One of the problems that puzzle observ- 
ers is the survival to advanced ages of 
men and women who ignore all the ordin- 
ary laws of life in diet, in the use of alco- 
hol and: tobacco, and in various other ways, 
while other men and women who faithfully 
observe all the known: rules of health and 
diet dic prematurely, or anffer so sorely 
from: ailments. and: pains that their life 
is often a misery. 


Tt is an easy way to dismiss the prob- 
Jems and declare it to be Karma, but one 
may well ask what kind of Karma? The 
question is more readily answered! and nn- 
derstood if the second! volume of The 
Secret Doctrine ig taken up and: the first 
page of the Preliminary Notes considered. 
Tt ts stated there that: “As regards the 
evolution. of mankind, the Secret Doetrine 
postulates three new propositions, which 
stant in direct antagonism to modern 
science ag well as to current religions 
dogmas: it teaches (a) the simultaneous 
evolution of seven humar groups on seven 
different portions of our globe; (b) the 
birth of the astral, before the physical 
body: the former being a model: for the 
latter; andi (e) that man, im this Round, 
preceded. every mammalian—the anthro- 
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poide included—in the animal: kingdom,” . 


Tha point to be emphasized here is the 
fact that the astral body is born before the 
physical, which is modelled: on the astral. 
We can understand: then that. a man who 
had: lived: a goodi physical life, observing 
all the physical laws of health in any in- 
carnation, would have developedi a strong 
physical karma, the result of which would 
be a body healthy and strong beyond the 
ordinary, thie being modelled on the astral 
body which presented this foundation and 
in which the strength and health inhered. 

But such a man might have been care 
lese of higher ethics and! principles, and 
with such a mental or moral looseness, his 
lifa might degenerate and the man might 
fall into bad habits of gluttony, intoxi- 
cation, drug-addiction, lechery, and other 
evils to the great detriment of his char- 
acter, though his physical body, based on 
a sound: and powerful astral body, would 


continue to function for its natural term- 


in spite of the life-wrecking habits of the 
man himself. He would have in the 
frequent. phrase a strong constitution. 


The converse of this might be true, 
either for this man: in later incarnations, 
or for individuals who had: been struggling 
towards higher levels of living, but being 
weak morally and ethically, would fall into 
evil habits, and unable through moral 
weakness to resist temptation would eon- 
tinue to play ducks aud. drakes with the 
body, though striving again and again to 
overcome the weaknesses cultivated previ- 
ously. Such a man: would! generate a bad 
physical karma, so that when he was born 
again his physical body would be weak and 
subject to disease, the result of such habite 
as those to which he had' succumbed, but 
which after repeated efforts he had in some 
measure conquered. f 

No man can be jndged: by his present 
life. His past may be entirely. unworthy, 
but at the last he may have determined. on 
reform. Another may have a glorious 
record, but some slip may have given him 
a disastrous start now. 
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S 
OFFICIAL NOTES 


A Western correspondent suggesta that 
no election is necessary: this year, and that 
if the Lodges will merely refrain from 
nominating anvone the present General 
Executive will continue in office for an- 
other year. The Lodges, however, must 
make their own decisions in such a matter. 


me OD 
Some of our English friends have been 
sending their subscriptions in British 


Postal Notes. The Canadian Government 
refuses to cash these for some reason con- 
nected with Exchange. We shall be 
obliged if remittanees from Great Britain 
in future are sent by Post Office Order. 
Cheques are difficult to negotiate. 
Hk e 

The Kitchener study: group, which has 
been very active during the winter, have 
issued. a fourpage leaflet, which, in addi- 
tion to notices of meetings and: other 
routine, gives short articles with useful in- 


formation and: advice. The second: issue 
deals with Karma, the third with Brother 
hood. The Pathfinder may be bad from 
the Secretary, Mr. Alex. Watt, 58 King 
Street. West, Kitchener, Ont. 
me E a 3 
Attention is directed to “The Young 
Theosophist”, the official organ of the All- 
India Federation of Young Theosophists, 
whieh is devoted to Youth and Theosophy. 
The articles are not. of the goody-goady 
type. but practical and. appealing to the in- 
telligence rather than the euriosity of the 
reader, It is a sign of the times that one 
article is a contrast of the “Twa Systems 
of Economies,” Capitalism and Socialism. 
mm P 3 
The splendid article, “The Way To- 
wards Discipleship,” by Captain P. G. 
Bowen, which has already attracted much 
attention, has becn reprinted. in pamphlet 
form, and may be had for Ten cents a 
copy, or in larger numbera at a reduced 
rate. Those who really: wish fo devote 
themselves to the Higher Life should 
secure this valuable: instruction. 
m mH E n 


We regret to learn of ihe death of Irving 
S. Cooper, an outstanding speaker on ` 
Theosophy, and one who took a fine stand 
at the Chicago Convention of 1929 on the 
necessary independence of the Theosophi- 
cal Society and! its neutrality with regard 
to subsidiary organizations which had 
arisen amoug its membership. Mr. Cooper 
had attained’ eminence in the Liberal 
Catholic Church, and gave that organiza- 
tion a reputation through his abilities. He 
was born in California, March 16, 1882, 
and died on January 17, the mews reaching 
us through the American Theosophist, too 
late for our February issue. 
mo mM a 


Mr. S. H. Daineg informs us that he 
has been appointed to represent the Lord 
Abbot of the Ch’An Cheng Lob’ World 
Buddhie Centre (Sanctuary), Sin-Kiang, 
Northern Tibet, in an effort to balt the 
absurd amd charlatanic claims advanced: by 
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‘various persons, chiefly under the banner 


of the AMORO, whose fraudulent preten- 
sions have frequently come under notice. 
Their last assertion that they are endorsed 
by the Great White Lodge is, of course, 
ridiculous to those who have any knowledge 
of the facets “By their fruits ye shall 
know then.” Mr. Daines’ address is 1927 
6th Street South East, Calgary, Alta. 


mm X 


An unfortunate slip, which has called 
for correction froin two other quarters and 
also from Mr. James M. Pryse, himself, 
occurred in our reference last month to his 
article on Madame Blavatsky. He was 
spoken of as W.P.B.’s Sceretary, and this 
is incorrect. He was her intimate aasistant 
and trusted friend. ‘But his duties were 
chiefly the printing of the Esoterie In- 
structions which she had prepared: for her 


_students and which only an esoteric student 


cold be entrusted with. Mr. Pryse sailed 
for England from New York on September 
4, 1890, so that he was only in England 
about eight months before Madame Blav- 
atsky’s death. The “some years” of our 
paragraph only applics to his stay in 
England and! Ireland. 
a ax l 


As we go to press a letter has been re- 
ceived from. the Recording Secretary, Ad- 
yar, to the effect that an application had 
been. received from the Lodges of the. Oan- 
adian Federation. T.S., asking for a Ohar- 
ier for a second Canadian Section. The 
letter stated that the General Council had 
referred: the matter to the General Seere- 
tary for comment, but it was added that 
the present Canadian Section “need not 
fed embarrassed. by anything the Presi- 
dent might do which he believed to be for 
the good: of the Society.” It does not 
appear that the “application” for a Char- 
ter has been generally endorsed, if indeed 
it has been made at all. A confidential 


letter has been received implying as much, 
but the General Secretary does not feel 
that he ean say more at the moment. Ti 
has heen the hope of the Canadian 
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National Society that a way might. be 
found to reunite all the Lodges, but Adyar ` 
does nop seem to favour anything of that 
kind, andi this step, if the President insists 
upon it, will make it more diffieult than 


ever. 
my Oo E a: 


In an article in the French Bulletin 
Theosophique, the General Secretary of 
the French National Society, Dr. J. E. 
Marcault, writee of Theosophie orthodoxy, 
insisting on liberty of thought and speech, 
and in the course of his remarks says that 
a word is necessary on the subject of the 
ineasage of Mr. Krishnamurti and hig con- 
nection with Theosophy. “For the writer 
of these Hnes,” he remarks, “Mr. Krish- 
namurti is the founder of a civilization 
higher than the present. He considers 
that if the Theosophical Society has re 
ceived: his message with the veneration and 
love dme to a call from the divine, it has 
not less considered as divine the other forms 
of appeal addresged: to men by Christians, 
Buddhists, Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsees 
and others. This, we think, is to be re 
garded as the personal view of M. Mar- 
cault and his friends, and as such we have 
no objection to it, but think it somewhat 
ont of proportion, though of course those 
who wish to place Mr. Krishnamurti on a 
par with Buddha, Jesus, Krishna, Zoro- 
aster aud. Mahomet have a perfect right todo 
so. Tf Mr. Krishnamurti had only given us 
a more original and’ forceful message than 
Walt Whitman, or a more scientific and 
philosophic one than, say Julian Huxley, 
or Edward Carpenter, or had conceived: a 
new sociological structure equal to the 
work of the Fabians or of Major Douglas, 
ov Tlavelock Ellis, or George W. Russell! 
It is with no desire to knock Mr. Krishna- 
murti, but with a full appreciation of the 
heanty and earnestness of his “enseign- 
ments” that this stricture is written. His 
views are accepted as a reaction from 
Leadbeaterisam by those who found: them- 
selves nnnourished at the Adyar shrines. 
They may gain a little more, but not 
enough from Ommen or Ojai. Mr. Krish- 
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namurti is not synthetic. He has only one 
string to his lyre. He has never compre- 
hended: The Secret Doctrine or ita vastness 
and fullness and: freedom would have en- 
chanted him, for he has a mind capable of 
greater expangion than he has given it. 
But until he reeognizes the need for 
aynthesis as the note of the new era, he 
will find that his appeal can only: reach 
those with a narrower outlook than that 
which distinguishes the Masters of Com- 
passion. 


AMONG THE LODGES 


The Montreal Lodge held their Annual 
Mecting on Jan. 8th, According to the 
secretary’s report there are three more 
members than last year. At present the 
Lodge is continning the study of the 
“Ancient Wisdom”, on Tuesdays. Miss 
Burroughs has a claas on Wednesday after- 
noons, andi Mr. Lorimer has a class for be- 
ginners on Thursday evenings which is 
very well attended. The folowing officers 
were lected: Mr. Thornas as President; 
Mr. Lorimer as Vice-President; Mr. Grif- 
fiths re-elected. Treasurer, Mrs. Griffiths 
ne Assist-Treasurer, Mrs. C. Erbert as 
Secretary, Miss Burronghs re-elected 
Librarian, Miss: Benoit as Assist, Librarian, 
Mrs. Goossens as Publicity Convener, and 
Mrs. D. B. Thomas ag Auditor, Mr, Car- 
sclle has started a elase at the Y.M.C.A. 
There are tem rrembers and thev are very 
enthnsiastic. We wish him every success 
in his wndertaking.—Caroline M Erbert, 
Seerctary. 


PRESIDENT ARUNDALE'S 
REPORT 


President Arundalo’s report at the Ad- 
yar Convention meetings in December fills 
45 pages of The February Theosophist. He 
begins) by invoking a blessing from. the 
Masters in a prayer which certainly sug- 
pests the sacerdotalism of which they are 
snch steady opponents. But to balance 


this he directs us to the light of Theosophy, 


“the Light that ever shines, even in our 
darkness. and as to which there is neither 
variableness nor shadow of turning.” He 
continues: “Thies Light is Theosophy, not 
the Theesophy of Blavatsky, nor the The- 
osophy of Olcott; nor the Theosophy of 
Besant; nor of Subba Row. nor of Sin- 
nett, nor of Leadbeater ; nor the Theosophy 
of any one of us. All these, great The 
osophies though they may be, are yet birt 
the lesser Theosophies which come and go 
imupermanent. For they are reflections of 
that greater Theosophy which tnows no 
persons, no books, no interpreters, no ortho- 
doxies, but is eternal and universal, the 
heart and being of life and the immortality 
of the soul.” 

Are the Mahatma Letters to be included 
among the negligible hooks? We can have 
no quarrel with Universalism in Theos- 
ophy. but to elass all the best and worst 
representatives of Modern Theosophy to- 
gether cannot but be misleading to new 
students. However, we must give Dr. 
Arnndale a little more time to develop his 
thesis, for these disquisitions may mean 
anything in their embarrassing general- 
ities. 

He gives a paragraph to Mr. Ernest 
Wood. “T should like to mention the serv- 
dees rendered to the Society by Mr. Wood. 
Thn certain quarters it has been assumed. 
that Mr, Wood amt I are enemies in ‘he 
most inimical sense of the word. On the 
contrary, we are good friends, as a couple 
of letters which have passed between us 
will show when F} publieh them in The 
Theosophist, with Mr. Woods pernis- 
sion.” 

The Adyar Library, which is prohelily 
the most important activity at Adyar. re- 
ceives -well-merited ‘attention. There are 
18,004 manuseripts in it, many ef them 
priceless and irreplaceable. Other works 
in the Eastern Section number 4,019, and 
1830 manuscripts and other works have 
been added during the past. year. The 
Western Scetion numbers 29,964. It is 


planned to have an independent structure 
for the Library, whieh of conrse should be 
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in fireproof quarters, 

. The question of nentrality im the Society 
is dealt with ut considerable leugth, and 
one can heartily endorse all he says in this 
conneetion, though it. does seem rather a 
contradiction that he should class Madame 
Blavatsky’a message upon whieh all the 
tolerance andi neutrality of the Society is 
hased, with the writings of those who have 
chicfly eneroached. upon that standard of 
freedom. Dr. Arundale says, “I deplore 
the laying down in anv dogmatic manner 
of a Theosophic Creed.” Te was in tbe 
Toronto Lodige programme that first ap- 
peared the sentences ` beginning: “The 
asaphy is not n creed,” &e,, sanvences 
which Dr. Arundale once more includes 
(page 426), following the New Zealand 
example, and attributes to Mrs. Besant, 
We presume that had it not been supposed 
Mrs. Besant. had written these sentences 
they. would never have been reproduced, 
but that is just the kind of orthodoxy and 
dogmatisny to which we object. Theosophy 
in Canada is not to be despised, bui unless 
it is given over the signature of Mra, 
Besant it cannot be recagmized. 

“God forbid,” says Dr. Arnndale, “that 
any of us should insist that there is only 
one Theosophy, the Theosophy of The 
Seéret Doctrine, or any other. and only one 
prophet. H. P. Blavateky, or any other; 
and that he is no true member of our 
Society who ig not prepared to subscribe 
te such declarations. Nor should any inter- 
pretation of Theosophy, or any so-called 
authority, be erected by any one of na into 
an acid test of orthodoxy. Reraember that 
az some are with respect to Blavatsky 
others will be with respeet to Besant, or 
to Leadbeater, or to any: other prominent. 
members of the Society whose presentation 
huppens to appeal in specral measure.” 

There is much more in thia line, though 
with the admission that ‘“lavateky was 
the fons et origo of the descent of The 
oaophy. in. its modem garb into the outer 
world.” Here ia the suhjeet of Canadian 
ostracism, and: the split of the Canadian 
membership into the National Society. and 


the Federation, simply because the ma- 
jority of the Canadinn members. held to 
the views thus expressed by Dr. Arundale 
ini the last 150 wards or so. If Dr. Arun- 
dale sticks to this demand: for “Theosophy 
straight, Theosophy impersonal, Theosophy 
frec to the understanding and internreta- 
tion of all’—we shall have no qnarrel 
with him. 

For the reat of bis address the President 
is occupied: largely with routine matters. 
The Recording Sceretary and the Treasurer 
recently acting have heen unable to con- 
tinue their duties, and in their places have 
been appointed respectively Dr. Srinivasa 
Murti andi Captain E. M. Sellon, the latter 
for many vears treasurer of the New York 
Theosophical Federation. 

A enrions error has been made in inter- 
preting our complimentary reference to the 
Theosophical Publishing House at Adyar, 
both on page 483 and page 498, as a refer- 
ones to some imaginary Adyar Press in 


Cunada. Was it inconceivable that we 
could: appreciate good work done any- 
where ? 
CORRESPONDENCE 
FRATERNIZATION 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist: — The 
article in your December issue, by Cecil 
Williams cannot but evoke the hearty 
approval of every F. T. S. The frankness, 
courage and sincerity with which he. ad- 
vocates practical fraternization are beyond 
praise, indeed. How would he show his 
willingness to associate with those whose 
views he dislikes in the case of the “Fra- 
ternity’? known as A.M.O.R.C., I wonder ! 
Perhaps Mr. Williams would enlarge upon 
the point involved in this problem ? 


“Tota”. 
a x g 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist :—Many 
of your subseribers will be grateful to Mrs. 
Henderson for aupplying that “serious 
omission” from the U.L.T. version of 


Robert. Bowen’s Notes on the Study of the 
S.D. The original publication in The- 
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osophy in Ireland had: several typographi- 
eal errors, but was complete. A full and 
accurate reprint appears also in the The- 
osophical Forum of 15 Aug., 1932, and 
copies of it might perhaps be obtainable 
from Point Loma. That issue of the Forum 
also contains 7 or 8 pages by Dr. de 
Purucker on the Esoteric Schoo! and an 
interesting article by Robert Crosbie, as 
well. If that issue is not already out of 
print it would! be worth getting. 
E. M. 


RACES ARE CONTEMPORARY 


Editor, The Canadian Theosophist :— 
Your correspondent, Mrs, Henderson, in 
the December Canadian Theosophist has 
descended: upon us with much vehemence 
for not printing in onr small Bulletin, 
which contains but four pages, a complete 
article which would ogcupy fix pages. 
Her remarks on our racial shortcomings 
are, therefore, far fetched. Having per- 
force to be content, at present, with what 
our fourth race (page) development will 
give us, we must be pardoned: for entirely 
failing to understand the inferenecs Mrs. 
Henderson draws from ‘her discovery. Let 
her assure herself that we take our stand 
upon the entire teachings of H.P.B., anid 
have nn desire to re-edit them te suit our 
own ends. The passages quoted by us 
from thie “Notes”? of Mr. Bowen, were. en- 
lirelv relevant to our series of studies en- 
titled, “Of Studying Theosophy,” of which 
these formed, No, 18. This series deals 
with the principles of study chiefly. and 
not with the details of the teachings. So 
far we have not printed anything om races, 
We believe that the real unity among all 
Theosophists) wherever and however situ- 
ated can only be bronght about. by simil- 
arity. of aim, purpose and teaching; that 
ie, Theosophy is a definite body of know- 
ledge and whem Theosophists da study and 
practise it as it was presented by H.P.B., 
then unity of thought within will produce, 


naturally, the muchneeded harmony and: 


co-operation without. We believe Mrs. 
Henderson to be sincere in her desire not 


to see H. P. B’s teachings twisted or 
whittled down. Tæt her, therefore, give to 
others the same charity of thought she 
would’ like for herself! ` Mr. Bowen has 
himself written to us saying, “I am entire- 
ly satisfied that the extracts you have 
made in no way deprive the “Notes” of 
their meaning and value.” Yours sincerely 
and! fraternally, 
The United Lodge of Theosophiste, 
London, 
20 Grosvenor Place. 


Cant. Bowen’s letter follows: 

Jan. 22, 1935. 

Editor, ‘T'he Canadian Theosophist :— 
Dear Brother, My attention has been 
drawn to a letter from Mre. H. Henderson 
(referring to'“Extracts from ‘Notes by 
Mr. Bowen’ of oral teachings given by H. 
P. B. on the study of The Secret Doelrine” 
published: in U.L.T. Bulletin No. lxxii, 
London. Oct. 15th, 1984). which appears 
in the Canadian Theosophist, November 
number (I think). 

Mrs. Henderson objects that “The Bul- 
letin?’ faile to publish the “Notes” in full, 
and. suspects that the reason may be a 
desire to uphold the idea that America is 
to be the birthplace of the coming (ma- 
terial) Subrace—(the 6th?}). an idea 
which H.P.B.’s words, as quoted in the 
“Notes”, asserts to be a delusion, since 
these. ‘races’ mean inner, not material 
states. Now I have just been in comniuni- 
cation with the Bulletin on the subject of 
my father’s notes, and am perfectly ratis- 
fied with the extracts they have printed, 
albeit withont ms knowledge. The Bulletin 
is too small to admit of printing the 
“Notes” in full, and therefore only those 
portions dealing specifically with methods 
of studying the S.D. were choseu. The 
portions omitted concerned: the teachings 
on the “races” rather than how to study 
the S.D. as a whole. In fairness to brother 
Theosophists whose aim is one with her 
own, even if thetr methods may differ 
slightly from bers. Mre, Henderson should 
hononrably acquit the Editors of the 
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Bulletin of any intention to suppress pas- 
sagea which she conceives may not be to 
their liking. I, the compiler of the notes, 
am wholly satisfied that no such motive 
existed’; and there ie no one so insistent 
upon having H.P.B. unexpurgated than 
myself, If Mrs, Henderson will look up 
my article, “The New Age” im The Theo- 
sophical Forum of October 19338, she will 
get an idea of my own purely individual 
ideas regarding “races”. I do not know 
what special doctrines or dogmas any of 
the various societies may. bave on the 
subject, nor do I eare. J am, however, 
anxious to prevent any and every Theoso- 
phist from either meting out, or receiving 
injustice. Sincerely and fraternally, 
P. G. Bowen. 
11 Grantham Street, 
Dublin, Ireland. 


“VENUS—APHRODITE” 


Draw nearer Artist-oul, be not afraid,—! 

I long to clothe thea with my perfect 
beauty, 

Woven strand by strand thro’ agelong 
suffering. 

Once I was Aphrodite, foam: of life’s 

Surging-Sen, cast up to herven, upon 

A tidal-wave of passion—passion pure 

As is the deep red-rose of sunset. 


’Twas there that Eros came;—pouring 
the wine 

Of true eompassion into my fragile cup 

He bade me drink, e’en to the bitter dregs. 

Drinking,—as T waa bidden by my Lord 

I became the Venus—Aphrodite— 

A Fount of Love and inspiration 

In the Artist-Soul of man, 


Therefore it is I lovo thee with that 
divine 

Compassion, which is eternal justice. 

Thou art Prometheus—Foreseer 

And Foreknower, prophet, priest, and king 

Of this wide universe, which ie thy home. 

I hold life’s living water to thy lps, 

Drink deep heloved. this is thy heritage. 


Freida Dunlop. 


THEOSOPHIST 
“ PROCRESSIVE CREATION ” 


Among the works that have come into 
existence either on account of the Theo- 
sophical Movement, or contemporary with 
it, none has more intrinsic interest than 
the “Progressiva Creation” of Rev. Holden 
E. Sampsom A second edition with index 
to each of the two volumes brings one’s 
attention once more to the exhaustive 
studdeg be hae made in connection: with his 
theories of reincarnation, which he defines 
“as the return to the flesh of living 
creatures after periods of intermediate ex- 
iatence beyond the Earth-plane, after 
death”. He postulates, “at the outset, 
that the fundamental and original purpose 
im Divine Creation is the Creation, or 
evolution, of Gods.” Mr. Sampson speaks 
of the Theosophical Movement generally 
on page 286 of his secondi volume, unaware, 
be remarks, how far his explanation is in 
harmony with Theosophical views. Of 
course that is. not the point in a society 
where there is no orthodoxy, and Mr. 
Sam peon’s viewa, go far as they are reason- 
able, may appeal to many who might not 
be satisfied with the views of other The- 
osophical writers. We are quite sure, 
however, that no carnest student of the 
Jewish and Christian seriptures can. fai! 
to find most suggestive and valuable ma- 
teria} in these volumes. The independent 
thinker is always ready to welcome rew 
light, and. where so much is obsenre in 
esoteric teaching, the reflections of a 
writer who has taken his own coume with- 
out the assistance of the standard The- 
sophieal writers are always to be consid- 
ered. We eannot follow Mr. Sampson in 
his theory of twin souls, a theory that has 
fascination and lire for many, but whieh 
is really a distortion: of the teaching sym- 
belized im the Book of Revelation by the 
Spirit and the Bride. The value of Mr, 
Sampson’s book to many as we see it, is 
in the exhaustive research conducted by 
Mr. Sampeon in the Scriptures, and the 
selection: of texts in support of his theories, 
which may be accepted by seme as he 
proposes, but which may appeal to others, 
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now that they are presented! to them, as 
evidence of another description. In any 
casa we can devoutly join Mr, Sampson in 
the concluding words of his second. volume: 
“And: it is our desire and hope that the 
Truths we have endeavoured to convey in 
these pages, will stir up the Church, and 
the world, to the comprehension: of this 
lost and forgotten rationale of human life, 
in comparison with which every other kind 
of pursuit is vanity.” (Rider & Co., 12/6), 


THOMAS TAYLOR, 
THE PLATONIST 


Thomas Taylor, known as “The Platon- 
ist” was born. on: May 15, 1758, and: died 
November 1, 1835. It is fitting therefore 
that in this centenary year of his death we 
should mark his memory as fas as it ig in 
our power, by recognition of his great con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the Greek 
mysteries through his translation of Plato’s 
works and those of other ancient mystics. 
Madame Blavatsky quotes him, and recatla 
the answer given by one of Taylor’s ad- 
mirers to those scholars who eriticized: his 
translations of Plato. “Thomas Taylor 
may have had less knowledge of the Greek 
than hia eritics have, but he understood 
Plato far better than. they do.” 

Taylor was born. in Tandon and. lived 
there all hie life. He waa sent to St Paul’s 
school, but was soon removed: to Sheerness, 
where he spent several years with a relative 
who waa engaged in the dockyard. He then 
began to study for the dissenting ministry, 
but an imprudent marriage and: pecuniary 
difficulties compelled: him to abandon the 
idea. He became a schoolmaster, a clerk 
in Lubbock’s banking house, and from 
1798-1806 was assistant. secretary to the 
society. for the encouragement of arts. 
mannfactures: and commerce, which post 
he resigned to dievote himself to the study 
of philosophy. 

He had the good fortune to obtain the 
patronage of the Duke of Norfolk and: of 
a Mr. Meredith, a retired. tradesman. of 
literary tastes, who assisted ‘him to publish 


several of his worka. These mainly con- 
sisted of translations of the whole or part 
of the writings of Aristotle, Plato, Plotin- 
us, Proclus, Pausanias, Porphyry, Ocellus 
Lucanus, and the Orphie Hymns. “His 
efforts wera unfavourably—almost con- 
temptnously—received,” saye the Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica, “but, in spite of defects 
of scholarship and laek of critical faculty, 
due recognition must be awarded to the 
indomitable industry with which he over- 
came early difficulties.” 

He figures as the “modern Pletho” in 
Tsaac TDiavaeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 
and in his novel Vaurien, and as “Eng- 
land?s. gentile priest” in Mathias’s Pur- 
suits of Faterature. Tisracli’s reference 
to Pletho is of interest. Ho quotes what 
George of Trebizond said of him, of which 
a part may interest those who care to know 
what is thonght of students of the myster- 
ies hy those who accept their religion at 
sceond-hand. 

“He has written with no vulgar art, and 
with no common clopance. He has given 
new rules for the conduet of life, and for 
the regulation of human affairs; and. at 
the same time has vomited forth a great 
number of blasphemies against the Cathr 
olie religion. He was so zealous, a platon- 
ist that he entertained! no other sentiments 
than those of Plato, concerning the nature 
of the gods, souls, sacrifices, &e. I have 
beard: him myself, when we were together 
at Florence, say, that in a few years all 
men on the face of the earth would embrace 
with one common consent, and with one 
mind, a single preaching. And when I 
asked. him if it would be the religion of 
Jesus Christ, or that of Mahomet? he 
answered ‘Neither the one nor the other; 
but a third, which will not ereatly differ 
from paganism.’ These words I heard 
with so much indigmation, that since that 
time I have always hated’ him: I look upon 
him as a dangerous viper; and I cannot 
think of him without abhorrence.” 

On. this, Disraeli remarks: “The pious 
writer of this account is too violently agi- 
tated: he might, perhaps, have bestowed a 
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emile of pity or contempt; but the bigots 


and fanaties are not less insane than the - 


impions themselves.” Ie proceeds: “It 
was when Pletho diedi full of yeare and: 
honours that the mialiee of his enemies ool- 
lected all its venom. A circumstance that 
seoma to prove that his abilities must have 
been great indeed to have kept auch crowds 
silent; and it ia not improbably that this 
echeme of impiety was less. impious than 
was imagined, Not a few Catholie writers 
lament that. his book was burnt, and greatly 
regret the loss of Pletho’s work; which, 
thev say, waa not meant to subrert the 
Christian religion, but only to unfold the 
stetem of Plata, and! to collect what he and 
other philosophers had written on religion 
and polities.” 

Yet Disraeli himself appears to have for- 
gotten his clemency towards Pletho when 
he turns to Taylor, of whom he writes: 
“To strain human. curiosity to the utmost 
limits of human credibility, a modern 
Pletho has arisen. in Mr. Thomas Taylor, 
who, consonant to the platonic philosophy, 
in the present day religiously profosses 
polytheism! At, the close of the cig¢hteenth 
century, be It recorded, wore published 
many volumes. jn which the author affects 
to avow himaelf a zealous Platonist, and 
asserts he can prove that the Christian 
relivion is a ‘bastardized and barharized 
Platonism The divinities of Plato are 
the divinities to be adored. and we are to 
be taught to eall God Jupiter; the Virgin, 
Venus: and Christ, Cupid! And! the Tliad 
of Homer allegorized, is converted into a 
Greek bible of the arcana of nature! Ex- 
trasvdinary ae this literary lunacy may 
appear, we must observe, that it stands not 
siueular in the annals of the history of the 
hnman mind.” i ; 

All this helps us to understand the atti- 
tude of our modern pedants towards 
Madame Blavatsky and men like Thomas 
Taylor. Taylor’s Plato wae published in 
five preat Quarto volumes in 1804 through 
the assistance of the Duke of Norfolk of 
that period. The book is diffientt to 


obtain at present and! a high value is set 


upon it Mr. Fred B. Housser has the 
good fortune to possess a copy, and has 
generously consented to lend a volume 
occasionally for reprodmetion in The Can- 
adian Theosophist. Accordingly we are 
presenting, to begin with, Taylors Tntro- 
duction to Plato's writings. This will not 
be the work of a few months, but we hope 
to continue it till it is concluded and: then 
proccedi to mive those parts of Platos 
writings that chiefly concern and interest 
studonta of oeeultism. These will include 
the Phedo, the Phreedrus, the Banyuet, 
Philebus, Sophista, Politieus. Cratvlus, 
Tinweus, Gorgias, Protagoras, Providences 
of the Gods in The Laws, Book X of The 
Republic. some of the Epistles, The Three 
Kings, Apology for the Fables of Homer, 
ete. 

Ti is of immediate interest to Theoso- 
phists that the National Gallery: at Ottawa 
not long ago secnredi the portrait of 
Thomas Taylor painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. This is a fine work of ari. ag 
welt as being one of the most interesting 
memoriale of the great Platonist. in exist- 
ence, And it Jinke Canada with a vreat 
tradition. 


THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which are abso- 
Inte, and which cannot be Iost, but set 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 

The soul of man ia immortal, and ita 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have no limit. 

The principle which gives life dwells in 
us, and without us, is undying and eter- 
nally beneficent, is not heard or seen, or 
smelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 

Each man ie his own absolute lawgiver, 
the digpenser of glory or gloom to him- 
self; the decreer of his life, his reward, 
his punishment. 

These truths, which are as great as is 
life itself, are as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 
them,—TIdyt] of the White Lotus. 


RS 


THEOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Conducted by F. B. Housser 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 


That we have definitely come to the end 
of an economie and! social era—in other 
words of a civilization—is admitted by 
more people daily. The early founders of 
the Theosophical Society said that a cycle 
ended in 1898 when the first 5,000 years 
of Kali Vuga or the dark age came to a 
conclusion. Theosophists are justified in 
supposing that the great effort made in the 
closing quarter of the last century to re- 
state the fundamental teachings of the 
ancient wisdom through the Theosophieal 
Society was made with the full knowledye 
that the crisis which now appears to be 
npon us rwonkd come during the twentieth 
century. 


The latest prominent person to publicly 
recognize the clase of a cycle is Henry A. 
Wallace, United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture—a Theosophist, by the way. Speak- 
ing recently at the annual meeting of the 
Nationa! Educational Association in At- 
lantie City, Wallace iz reported by the New 
York Times to have said—“‘the end of the 
road for individualiam. eapitalism and the 
laissez-faire policy in economics is rapidly 
being approached, if it has not already 
been reached...... Once the conquest of 
new areas comes to an cnd, we come to the 
point of fighting between regions and 
classes, each for its own maximum profit. 
Then the disintegrating forces come in.” 

This is what is taking place in the 
United: States and in the world at large 
where nations are competing for foreign 
markets with a ruthlessness that can only 
end: in war unless some sort of economic 


system is fonnd which will end! forever the - 


necessity of sneh competition. “We are 
caught,” said! Wallace, “on the horns of a 
most terrible dilemma. There is no pain- 
less way out.” 


Materialiam Rampant 


Wallace himself does not seem to have 
accepted any af the alternatives offered 
for the solution of the “most. terrible dilem- 
ma”, “My eriticism is exactly the same 
against capitalism as against communism 
and fascism”, he said. “They are all shot 
through and through with the same funda- 
mental errors of materialism which eventu- 
ally brings material destruction. They are 
all materialistic and godless.” 

Any one who has been a elose student of 
financial and ceenomic affairs for the past 
ten or fifteen years cannot help but be 
aware of the materialism. unmorality and 
greed with which capitalism has become 
embued. It is ao frightful right here in 
Canada that if the people could be told the 
truth they wouldi scarcely believe it. No 
more than bare trickles of it hare been 
allowed: to leak out so far but it is begin- 
ning to come. It may well be doubted 
whether there is enough moral stamina and 
sufficiently high imner standards left 
among the governing elass, to save society 
from what Wallace calle “chaos and dizin- 
tegration.” 

People Must Save Themselves 

All of this is not to say: that the people 
at large are uuable, if they have the will, 
to save themselves. It is a Theosophical 
axiom that people get the kind of govern- 
ment they deserve. Thie is true to-day 
mainly. in the fact that the people are too 
ignorant and: too indifferent to be enlight- 
ened, If the people will rise to the ocea- 
sion the transition period may still be 
navigated without disaster. The stupidity 
of it all ia evident to any one who thinke. 
While our best brains have been working 
for a century and a half to put men out of 
work by labour-saving devices, our politi- 
cians hout that the most important prob- 
lem. we have is unemployment. “The solu- 
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tion of the difficulty is easy,” Major Doug- 
las, the apostle of social credit once said, 
“if you will only divest it of preconceived 
idens of social morality and turn your back 
on anch ideas as Gf a man will not work, 
neither shall he cat’, a sentiment which, in 
my opinion, was merely a statement of fact 
in the condition under ` which it was 
written, and nat intended to be a canon of 
ethics.” 

Douglas has suggested what he thinks 
wonld be one solution of our economie im- 
passe. Some of this books have heen re- 
viewed in this magazine. The simple 
changes he sngpests would in time eoi- 
nletelv alter the face af our civilization, ft 
would nor destroy us in the process, unless 
we arc so morally corrupt thet we are in- 
capable of any sort of co-operation or any 
large amount of leisure. For that there is 
no solntion except the discipline of the self, 
enunciated by the teachers of the anetent 
wisdom to which Theosophy has the key. 

Seerctury Wallace thinks that in the 
future we shall buve much more need for 
people trained in “aulture and reercation” 
rather than in underpaid work. “We 
know," he says, “we can produee all we 


neal to cat and wear with onc-half or two- 


thirds of our working population. With 
our ecunrry filled: up. faetories built and: 
good schools provided: we finally will hare 
to Ave—~and is it criminal to enjoy our- 
selves? There is no reason why. the most 
humble of us, should not have the oppor- 
tunity in the future to spend several wecks 
of each year in the Tenncazee mauntains 
or Arizona.” No ned at all if we can 
stand it. 
The Problem of Leisure 

Tt is not the frnetion of Theosophy and 
the aucient wisdom to give the world a new 
economie system except in so far as its 
teachings may. bring this about by intro- 
dueing the oldi doctrines of karma, reincar- 
nation, and the divimity of man, to the 
western world, Once men and women be- 
come convinced of the truth of these, they 
will automatically search ont a better econ- 
omic and social order. 
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Tf the races of the western world survive 
the present world crisis without disintegra- 
tion and chaos. the man of the new order 


that emerges is Hkely. as Wallace and 
Douglas point ont, to have much more 
leisure than he had in the paest. What 
Theosophy is able to do is to determine 
what the nature of that leisure sbal! be.. 
Men and: wonen ave move themeelves in 
their leisure than in their work, and as 
men are, so shall their leisure be. ‘Po any 
veal Theosophist leisure is not a problem. 
When the problem of existence ig not mere- 
Iv to keep alive. Theosophy stands ready 
to show what it really. is, and the answer. 


EASTER ISLAND EXPEDITION 


One Easter Sunday in the 18th century 
a Duteh admiral discovered a small island 
situated abont. 2400 miles off the coast of 
Chile, under the Tropie of Caprieorn— 
Ever since. this isolated Easter Island, or 
Pascua. as it is cabled bp the Spanish, 
has attracted! world-wide interest, 

Last year a Franco-Belgian expedition 
of geologists, geographers, anthropologists, 
areheologista, ete., embarked: for the Paci- 
fic, intent upon clearing up the mystery 
of the ialand: Dnring the vovage, however, 
the leader Dr. C. Watelin, a distinguished 
scientist, was suddenly taken ill and died. 
Te was euppozed by certain people thai the 
dark powers of this island may bave 
wreaked vengeance upon him for daring 
to penetrate its secrets. No harm came to 
the remainder of the party however, and it 
is assumed: generally, that he died a natural 
death, This speck of land 30 intriges 
the minds of men that it would take more 
than superstition to stop their explorations. 

On the ishind were found 425 inhabit- 
ants, among whony were 12 jepers. There 
was no evidence of drinking water and 
little of vegetation; no technicians, archi- 
tects and! few labourers—yet there stood 
the 200 colossal etatuezs, monstrous human 
effigies 60 to 80 times norma) size. A 
French writer who visited the island in 
1879 was impressed with the fact that the 
sculptors had evidently striven to give them 
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an expression—“For”, 
definitely inspire fear”, 

Tt is believed: that the production of 
these statues must have extended over 
centuries and that the titanie building 
ground was abandoned in great haste as 
the quarries are still full of semi-finished 
and unfinished! statues. Jt is presumed 
that a terrible catastrophe took place and 
thia is substantiated by vestiges of paved 
roads, similar to those built by. the Romans, 
which slope down to the sea, there to lose 
themselves. 


he wrote, “they 


Another Discovery 

Appearing in the February issue of the 
“Magazine Digest” is an article called 
“The Bewildering Secret of Easter 
Island,” in which an ineident. is described, 
one which led many scientists to the can- 
clusion that the Polynesia are continental 
debris. 

Tn 1865, a missionary residing on 
Easter Island was presented: with a wooden 
tablet on which were rows of hieroglyphic 
characters traced from left to rigbt and 
froin right to left uninterrnptedly.—For 
50 years this was declared to be undieciph- 
erable, 

Tt. was the LLingarian ITeveay who fin- 
ally deciphered the tablet, At the same 
tine he was deciphering a script helougiug 
to a pre-Aryan civilization. He discovered 
that 130 signs of the two reripta presented 
such striking analogies as to he almost 
identical, but the Easter Tsland one ap- 
peared much older. “Tt takes an effort to 
imagine its age,” writes the author of the 
article, “for even pre-Aryan Indian alvil- 
ization is held to he about 4800 years old”, 

Tt. iz interesting here to note that until 
about the year 1927 India was considered 
by science to be one of the “youngest” 
countries on the ghobe—H. P. Blavatsky 
wrote the Secret Doctrine during the 19th 
century, yet here is whut she said (S.D. 
IL, 493). “The Aryan Hindu belongs to 
one of the oldest races now on earth: the 
Semitic Hebrew to the latest. The former 
is nearly 1,000,000 years old, the latter 
is a emall sub-race 8,000 vears of age.” 


submerged. 


The similarity of the scripts with vari- 
ous other discoveries have led many scient- 
ists to accept the hypothesis that the bòt- 
toms of the oceans are ancient contineuts 
which were originally one homogeneous 
inass and that before certain cataclysms, 
India, Africa, Madagascar and Australia 
were also one, so that Easter Island: is but 
a serap of continental debris. 

Scienee however remains mystified con- 
cerning the euper-statnes found on the 
island and has vet to answer how were 
such formidable blocks of stone carved 
from the walls of voleanos and hauled: over 
rough and hilly ground to the opposite 
end of the island ?—-What purpose could 
these symbolic effigies have served'?— 
Were they monuments or idols? 

The Lemurians 

Madame Blavatsky, in The Seeret Doe- 
trine, saye that these statues represent the 
descendants of the Lemurians, who, it js 
said, were the first. PuysicAr race born of 
‘Father and Mother. These are the 
“Giants” of antiquity, the ante-and post- 
diluvian Gibborim of the “Bible”. It 
ix postulated that they lived and: flourished 
1,000.000 years ago on a continent now 
Little wonder these relies 
definitely inspire fear, for aceording to 
the Sceret Doctrine, they are eloquent 
memorijala of a broad of sorcerers, 

The symbol of the Croas was ised by 
the peoples of che submerged continent 
for on the baeks of the Cvelopean. states 
is to be found the “Ansated Cross? and 
the same modified to the outline of the 
human form, Tdentieal glyphs, numbers 
and! csoleric symbols were found in Eers. 
Pern, Mexico, Jndia, Chaldsea, Certra: 
Asia and Easter Teland—Crueified men 
and symbols of the evolution of races from 
gods, “and vet”. says the Ancient Wisden, 
“hehold seienee repudiating’ the idea ol a 
human race other rhan one made in Ock 
image.” 

On The Track of Something 

The anthor of the previously mentione: 
article in the “Digest”, believes that Easy 
Tsland will perhaps one day furnish the 
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clue to the puzzle of the origin of man and ` 
thus revolutionize what we imagine to be 
knowledge of the history of our planet. 

H. P. Blavatsky was of the same opinion 
and: this doubtless was her reason for writ- 
ing at such length about iż. “Easter Island 
belongs to the earliest civilization of the 
Third: Race. It wag volcanic and sudden 
uplifting of the ocean-floor which raised: 
this small relic of the Archaic agpes—after 
it had been submerged with the rest-an- 
touched with ity volcano andi statues dur- 
ing the epoch of north polar submersion— 
as a standing witness to the existence. of 
Lemuria.” The submerging of the vast 
continent. according to the “Doctrine” 
took place approximately a mere— 
4,000,000 years ago (S.D. IT. 342). 

Theosophy believes that Science in its 
search for knowledge is following one of 
the paths to Wiadom. Tt therefore antici- 
pates a day when Easter Island will cease 
to be a mystery. When that day arrives 
there will indeedi be a revolutionizing of 
the theories conoerning mman and the 
history of our planet.—For then science 
may seek elsewhere for an explanation of 
the origin of man, than from this tempor- 
ary abode and comparatively recent litle 
glohe we eall onr Earth: 


R. 8. 
THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO LIFE 


Mention has been madehefore of the work 
that. Dr. George W. Crile of Cleveland has 
been doing in creating forme which imitate 
the living cell to a high degree. Accord- 
ing to recent. reponts he has achieved: quite 
a measure of success in bis latest efforts. 

These strange entities—“‘Auto-synth- 
etic Cells’, Crile calla them, the nearest 
imitation of life forms which have ever 
been created in the laboratory, —are 
formed: by mixing lipoids or fats, extracted 
from the brain, with proteins from any 
organ or tissue, in a salt solution which 
contains the same salts in the same propor- 
tiona as are found in the brain. As soon 
as this mixture ia made. the cell-like 
structures appear. They are similar in 
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size and appearance to certain protozoa. 
They take the stains that living substances 
take; they show an active metabolism as 
is shown by. the absorption of oxygen and 
the excretion of carhon dioxide and 
ammonia. The respiratory quotient aver- 
ages 0.91, similar to the respiration of 
living: celle, 

These cells divide by direet division and 
budding (readers of the Secret Doctrine 
please note). The form of the cells and 
the manner of division depends upon the 
acid-base equilibrium of the flnid in which 
they are suspended. 

Metaphysical Implications 

One is tempted to speculate on the prob- 
lem of whether Crile and his associates 
have created life-forms de novo or have 
only brongbt about. certain configurations 
of matter in which perhaps the life-force 
can manifest itsclf. The strictly material- 
istically-mindcd scientist might aay the 
former. The scientist of a more mystical 
turn of mind, whose numbers are con- 
tinually imereasing, and’ the Theosophist 
would. say the latter. If one promises other 
worlds of being within and beyond the 
world of the physical in which life and 
mind and spirit move and. have their form, 
then the exact arrangement or method by 
which life manifeste itself becomes of 
secondary importance. Life being more 
fundamental than matter will eventually 
clothe itself in the latter, either in the 
laboratory of the scientist or the infinitely 
greater laboratory of Nature herself. 

W. F. S. 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


One encouraging espect of “the depres- 
sion” ta that it is making people think, 
with some degree of inteligence. particu- 
larly on the subject of economies. With 
the great majority, who de not habitually 
do any independent thinking, the effect 
haz been mainly to shake their minds loose 
fram blind acceptance of certain hoary old 
fallacies and render them open far the re- 
ception and: weighing of fresh and logical 
concepts, which, in turn are the product 
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of the minority who are willing and able 
to think independently and: from basic 
principles. 

One: of the symptoms of this ferment of 
thought is seen in. the increasingly large 
number of articles on economic topics im 
the current issues of the better class of 
periodicals, In the February number of 
Ilarpers Magazine the subject is ap 
proached from a rather novél angle, in an 
article by Mr. J. D. Bernal, of Cambridge 
University under the title “Lf Industry 
Gave. Seience a Chance”. 

The author is evidently quite familiar 
with the application of science to industry, 
and sets forth much extremely interesting 
information concerning what has actually 
been accomplished, but more particularly 
as to new and improved materials and pro- 
cesses which science could now, and would 
in the future. be able to place at the dis- 
posal of industry if anything like cooper- 
ation exiated, but, to quote from the 
article: 

Science Degraded 

“The firsr need which must be satisfied 
if science is to be continued is that it 
should he financed, amd the financing of 
celence is grossly inadequate. A certain 
amount, a very small amount, of selentifie 
research is endowed, but most of its funds 
must. come from the industry or Govern- 
ment, in both of which there ore very 
strong forces which limit the supplies 
available to science while they hinder and 
distort its application.” 

“Th the first place there is competition 
between individual firms. between indus- 
tries, and between groups of industries 
bonded together as national and imperial 
sovereigntics. Inside industry, scientific 
research is necessarily valued only in so far 
as it reduces cast.” As long as it leads to 
a steady simplification of technic, well 
and good, but “the danger of cbhaoleacence 
is a great preventive of fundamental ap 
plication of science.” 

“The application of new discoveries 
wonld lead to continual fluidity of produc- 
tion—which means heavy logs on plant and 


-overhead-—-so that. fundamental inventions 


are not welcome. It is not so much that 
fundamental discoveries are hushed up by 
large firms. This does actually happen, 
but the same result. ean be got far more 
easily by merely failing to` support re- 
search in a particular direction.” 

“Large seale support to scientifie re- 
ecarch by Government need not be ex- 
pected. It would need to have whole 
hearted support from all industries in the 
country, and this is unlikely to be forth- 
coming.” 

“By far the greatest perversion of 
science is found: in the activities of Gov- 
ernmeuts themselves. The function of a 
modern Government, particularly in recent 
years, is no longor to represent. communal 
as against. particular interests inside the 
country, but has more and more turned 
outward to support by political and ultim- 
ately economic military methods the in- 
terests of its own producers against those 
of other countries also marshalled under 
their own Governments. Such a policy 
offers the least encouragement. to science 
as uscd for welfare, but war is an ultimate 
necessity, and acientists will always be 
needed for war. Consequently, although 
there is no real danger of scientifie technic 
disappearing, there is a real danger 
that. science used for these purposes will 
not prodnee anything fundamentally new 
but will lose ite character as a foremost 
factor in the change and! betterment of the 
human race, and at the same time its at- 
traction for the most intelligent and cap- 
able minds of the time”. 

The article concludes: 


“The present 
direction of economic and: political forces 
holds out no hope that physical scicnce can 


realize its possibilities, or even escape 
from being nsed for the destruction of the 
world that it has ‘helped to create. If 
science is to help humanity, it must find 
anew master.” 
Some Theosophical Axioms 

Whether or not we follow Mr. Bernal 
all the way in his conclusione, it neverthe- 
less remains that the evidence he brings 
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out,—as does so much more from different 
standpoints that has come to light of late, 
—all goes to show that we have built np a 
system for the production end distribution 
af werlth which, instead of being our 
willing servant has become, by some means 
or other, our very tyrannical master, and 
the situation has now assumed the propor- 
tions of a major erisis in the affairs of 
the race. 

From a Theosophical standpoint there 
are a few observations that are axtomatic: 
We have no one to blame but ourselves for 
the moss we find ourselves m. and the. re- 
sponsibility devolves on each and every 
one of us or we would: not have been in- 
carnated in the midst of it. It seems 
ahuost equally obvious that there is no 
deeply mysteriene “ocenlt?? way out of our 
predicament; it is simply a matter of 
geting the whole thing, pro and eon out 
into the light of day and arriving at a de- 
cision an the faets of the case. 

Tt is nol enough that we say, “Oh, it is 
the result. of human greed and stupidity, 
and Karma will adquet. it in the long run.” 
Gertainky it boils down to individual re- 
spousibilitw finally. but there is also a 
gronp responsibility which reflects itself 
in the social organization and. how it func- 
tions, nnd we must readjust it by our joint 
effort now—or hava it put up to us again 
at some future time, 

The Theosophical Society of course ean- 
not identify itself with any political party, 
but there is no such ban on individaal 
members and, as studente of Theosophy, 
they should be particularly well fitted to 
judge dispasstonately the various solutions 
that are being offered and deeide which is 
the beat, or most suitable for our country 
at the present. time, and then use whatever 
influence they may have to make known 
its merits and advoeate its adoption, The 
greater our understanding, the greater our 
responsibility to the group. E. B. D. 


A NEW THEORY OF ENERGY 


On December the twentycighth of last 
year, Dr. Einstein the famous physicist, 


addressed a body: of four hundred Ameri- 
ean scientists in Pittsburgh. The main 
feature of his address was the development 
ot an. equation which gave the relationships 
between three factors of modern science. 
These three factors nre, Maes, Energy and 
the Speed of Light, the latter being the 
only absolute unit of the universe in their 
eves. Tha exposition of this energy 
formule stated jin words is as follows: 
“Tha potential energy present in any body 
ia equal to the mase of thet body multi- 
plied hy the spec! of Hight squared.” There 
already exists in the field of electricity an 
equation similar to this latest onc. The 
power (energy) of any circuit is equal to 
the reststanea (mase) times the enrrent 
or rate of flow (speed: of light) squared. 

The implications of this theory are ex- 
tremely important. Up to now our idea of 
avititable energy had been measured by 
chemical or molecular action. such as the 
union of carbon and oxygen molecules 
(burning of coal). Tt ean now be seen that 
the intra-atomie energy is many million 
times that of our former acceptance, and 
may be said to be infinitely greater. With 
the acecpntance of this latest theory: the Jife- 
apan of the sun. has been added: to. so that 
instead of being, a failing, aged body it 
now becomes a mere youngster. It is also 
a demonetration of the fact that mass may 
be a form in whieh ener@y appears. i 

Speed of Light Again 

This increase of potential energy ag 
outlined. is certainly a step forward, bnt 
not as vet aeceptable to students of Oceult- 
ism. Fohat, emative energy as defined by 
Madame Blavatsky in the Secret Doctrine. 
eammot be limited in potentiality, and is 
limited in actuality, only by necessity. 
The sun will probably be present as long 
as there is any need for it, as long as there 
is one human being on earth. True there 
mav be liniitatione placed npon energy. as 
it appears on this globe, but to imagine 
thut the same restrictions exist at erery 
point in the Universe is a ridienlous. idea. 

The reconciliation of the statements of 
Science wtih those of the Secret Doctrine 
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seem to depend upon the arbitrary figure 
set upon the speed: of light. by Science. 
They believe that at any point of reference 
taken, the speed of light is constant, three 
hundred! million meters per second, which 
figure has been established by laboratory 
measurements. With this in mind, the 
potential energy of anv body is a definite 
figure no matter where its loeation or con- 
stituents, and Dr, Ejinstein’s equation 1s 
a rigid statement. 

The Sceret. Doctrine atates. very emphat- 
ically that the speed of light is by no means 
such an arbitrary figure. true though it 
may be for this globe, Onee outside the 
atmospheric confines of onr world a very 
different result might. be obtained. Were 
this ‘to be accepted: by Science. the equation 
could be acceplod by Theosophy and, given 
a ruling iatelligence belirt the action, the 
idea would: be perfectly reconcilable to the 
needs of this or any other world. In the 
meantime it must be admitted that it isa 
step forward, andi again a reminder that 
any of the stalements outlined in the 
Secret Doetrine have vet to be disproved. 
J. K. L. 


SUPERMEN 


That the state should subsidize marriages 
of the highly intelligeut members of its 
population to produce n race of supermen, 
is a suggestion put forward by Dr. Eugene 
L. Swan, a New York pzychiatrist. 

The suggestion opens up the whole ques- 
tion of heredity in the light of Theosophi- 
eal teachings. Of course, such marriages 
cannot “produce? sapermen, but the 
parents might provide suitable bodies into 
which supermer could incarnate. 

However, the mating of humans for 
specifie types is a very uncertain proeced- 
ing, Frederiek the Great discovered this 
when he tried: to found: n race of giants by 
mating his six and seven-foot Prussian 
Guards with tall women. 

If there were no continuing entity in 
the human composition, if reincarnation 
were not. true, if Karma did not link subtle 
and gross causes. and effects over countless 


rebirths, then humans might breed’ as true 
to type as animals. 

But they do nat; so perhaps, the super- 
men of the race will continue to be pro- 
duced by the time-honoured ocenlt method 
of attaining mastery over self, 


D. W. B. 
LIFE ON THE PLANETS 


The Astronomer just can’t help being a 
pessimist. Firat, he says, our solar system 
is just an accident. and: that. there ean be 
but very, very few such in the infinitude 
of space. Next, he says, that of all the 
planets. the earth is the mty cone on which 
conditions suitable for life are present. 
Either alternative of course ig abaurd, And 
both have their rise in the fundamental 
fallacy that life is emergent out of the 
phrsieal, that it is just an offlorescence on 
the face of nature. 

The Status of Life 

Ti is otherwise when life is considered 
to be something transcending the physical. 
something present in all manifestation, 
something emerging into objectivity when- 
ever and wherever conditions are suitable 
for any of ita myriad forms. There has 
been a great deal of speculation of late in 
seientifie circles respecting life on the 
other planets. This apeenlation haz been 
the result of recent discoveries, on the part 
of science, conecrning the phyeieal condi- 
tion of the planets. These discoveries, the 
conclusions of acienee, and criticisms 
thereof can best be eousidicred by taking 
each planet in tum. 

Jupiter and Saturn 

Tt is supposed that these two planets are 
much alike in atmosphere for on both are 
immense quantities of methane, a gas com- 
poset of hydrogen. carbon, and ammonia. 
A epmpound composed of hydrogen and 
nitrogen is also present. Their presence 


has actually. been demonstrated by spectro- 
scopie methods. ‘Temperatures much. below 
anv enoontered! ow the earth, ranging from 
berween 200 to 800 degrees below zero have 
been recorded. by the aid of delicate thermo- 
couples attached: to telescopes. 


Tr has fur- 
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ther been note that the true surface of 
these two planets is unobservable. It is 
supposed that the dise seen in the telescope 
is only the image of immense elouds of 
ammonia erystals in the atmosphere of the 
planets whirling around: in stormy winds, 
blowing with velocities exceeding 500 miles 
an hour. All of which. says the scientist, 
renders life impossible. 

But wait—he admits that the surface of 
the planete are invisible, so that the bitter- 
ly cold temperalures he measurce are only 
those of the outer atmosphere. Our own, 
several hundred. miles up, is prohably just 
as cold. Further, while the sun to an in- 
habitant of these planets. would appear as 
just a partienlarly bright siar, and thus 
would afford: little heat, still there are 
other sources of heat beside: that of the 
sun, radioactivity in the rocks for example, 
Our earth is growing warmer year by year 
from this cause. Tho immense blanket of 
clouds anrroiding these outer planets 
would effectively keep anch internal heat 
as these planets might possess from: radiat- 
ivg itself away into space. 

And again, the proportion of surface 
area to volume of these planets is much less 
than that which obtains for the earth (sur- 
face area varying as the square of the 
diameter. volume as the cube), so that 
again their surface icmperature would have 
to be greater than that of the earth, pro- 
vided jr received no sunlight, for the heat 
ecnerated by radioactivity to escape. 

Tt iv conceivable then. that. temperatures 
within che vange of suitability for the liv- 
ing organism might be encountered. The 
presence of ammonia and methane is not. 
altogether a detriment to life. ammonia 
eteu might be considered as a by-prodnet 
of life, For, on the carth. with the exeep- 
tion of those formed: by lighting discharges 
in the atmosphere. nitrogen compounds 
result. only from the action of the living 
vegetable organism, whether it be the 
single-celled bacteritun or the lordly trec. 

Venus 

And it is said of Venns, that we also de 

not observe the true planet bnt only its 
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eloudy ammeosphere, Further. in is said of 
it, that its atmosphere contains immense 
quantities of carbon dioxide which again 
is supposed to be inimical to life. And yet 
other svientists have supposed that, early 
in the history of the earth, in the Cretace- 
ous Age particularly, its atmosphere was 
extremcly cloudy. - and filled alo with 
carbon dioxide. vapour. Tt waa during 
this age. the Oretaceons, that our coal-beds 
were laid down by vegetable growth far 
more abundant than we have ever had 
since, Tt is said even that vegetable life 
was responsible for the clearing out of the 
alinosphere of this carbon dioxide, so rend- 
ering the animal life, which followed, 
possible. 

For all Science knows, Venus may be 
in is Cretaccous Age. though the Secret 
Doctrine savs it is in its seventh round. 
The proximity of Venus to the sun may be 
no hindranee to the manifestation of life, 
for the earhonwioxide blanket would re- 
flect rays in the infra-red’ portion of the 
spectrum.: while the elouds of aqueous- 
vapour would do the same for the visible 
spectrum. Further, Venus being smaller 
than. the carth, and having less surface 
area per unit of volume. could reasonably 
be expected! to have a lower surface vinis- 
sivity of radio-active generated heat, and 
so canseqnently a lower intrinsic surface 
temperate, 

Mars 

Mars has the appenrance of a dying 
Manet. and scienee naw coneedes the possi- 
bility of life on it, but of a low-grade form 
only. For while Mars has polar ice-caps, 
clouds Tike our own of aqueous vapour, an 
atmosphere which might support life. and 
a temperature range not greatly different 
from onr own: yet, ao it is zaid, extremes 
are greater and water-vapour less abund- 
ant. Skepticism ia voierd. as to the ereation 
of tts so-ealled canals by intelligent beings 
and the only form of life possible on its 
surface is said: to he that of low-grade 
grasses and the like, 

Perhaps little eritioisin of this view- 
point ean he advanced beyond pointing aut 
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that it may be due to unwillinyness to con- 
cede a pomt. One statement made by a 
recent writer is open to criticism however. 
Tt is said that the reddish valour of the 
Martian surface is due to the oxidation of 
the iron in ite erust and. that in conse- 
quence, little oxygen ean remain in. its 
atmosphere, The statement is further 
made that aur own earth is pursuing the 
same wouree, 

To expose this fallacy, one need merely 
ask eneself if there ts anything on the sur- 
face of our earth, in the waters thereof, or 
in the rocks beneath, save only the forms 
of life, coal-deposits. oil and natural pas, 
which is not as tharonghly: oxidized as it 
cau well be Tneidentally practically all 
of our thoroughly oxidized iron ores (hæm- 
atite. as distinct from magnetite), have 
been farmed and concentrated by living 
organisins, iron-fixing bacteria. 

The Scottish Verdict 

Te is safer by far to give the Seottish 
verdier of “Not Proven” in respect of the 
possibility of life on other planets, than 
dogmatically to assert that it does or does 
not exist. For even if conditions vary as 
between the planets, as must be econeeded, 
this in itself is no criterion of the absences 
of life Life is an whiquitons thing and 
assumes many forms even on earth. It is, 
even in the ease of the bacteria, ‘able to 
uze in the maintenance of their life pro 
cesses, things other than the air we breath 
_ and the food we eat. There are bacteria, 
which use iron for fuel much as we do 
earbon; others use sulphur, other: caleiuan. 
And it is conceivably possible that some 
unknown form of life might build up a 
world of its own through the nse of silicon 
instead of carbum. The two are somewhat 
alike in the variety of their compounds. 

The assumption is that the planets ex- 
hibit in one present time, various stages 
through which the earth may. at least in 
part, have passed, or stages (including the 
burnt-out moon) to which it will in future 
come. Am alang with this we ern assume 


that wherever and whenever possible, life 
will manifest itself, and life being pro- 


tean-like in nature, the limits of ifs mani- 
festation are not those presented by our 
earth. This ia the common-sense view and 
this is the view taken in The Secret 
Doctrine. 

W. E.S. 
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SOME ESOTERIC INSTRUCTIONS 


OF PARACELSUS 


By James Morgan Pryse 


Here is presented! a translation of the 
first portion of a treatise by Paracelsus 
entitled Azoth; sive de Ligno et Linea 
Vitae. to which is added a commentary, 
Paracelsus used not only Alchemical terms 
but also peculiar words of his own coinage. 
In the translation and commentary. the 
Theosophical equivalents of these are 
given. All quotations in the commentary 
are from the published writings of H.P.B. 

The Life-Principle 
0 
Concerning the Tree and Cord of Lite 
by Paracelsus 

Whosoever desires to learn and! compre- 
hend al? kinds of mysteries should search 
for them only through God the Father, 
who is the sole creator and knower of ali 
mysteries; for the simple reason that no 
‘one can better reveal them and teach the 
earnest coker Ahan he who is the sole 
cause af all arts and mysteries. be they 
celestial or terrestrial. 

Primarily it is necessary to tell you of 
the book in which the letters of the myster- 
ies are visibly, clearly and comprehensive- 
ly written. For everything that one de- 
gires to know is recorded by the hand of 
God in this book. All other books are but 
lifeless literature az compared. to this book, 
when it is rightly understood, The entire 
mystert-wisdom must not. be searehed for 


or studied in any other book. And this 

book is MAN HIMSELF. For he is the 

book wherein all mysteries are recorded; 

yet the interpreter is God. himself. 
Commentary 

Azoth i's Jiva-Prana; Jiva (Akasha) is 
the celestial life-principle. and Prana is 
ita terrestrial manifestation. Tbe Cord of 
Life is the spinal cord, up which pass the 
three vital airs which constitute Kundalini, 
“When these vital ains are active a cirenl- 
ation ia set up which passes through the 
whole body, originating in and returning 
to the central canal. This is why man has 
been represented by: a tree, with its cir 
culation rising up the inner, and descend- 
ing along the outer parta of the wood,” 
By awakening the “third! eye”, the pineal 
gland, the Kundalini confers Seership, by 
which only can true occult knowledge be 
obtained. 

As H, P. B. said, “Paracelsus was cau- 
tious, and wanted the Bible to agree with 
what he said, and. therefore did: not say 
all.” Though he speaks of “God the 
Father” it is perfectly clear from his 
writings that he, like all other true Occult- 
ists, did not believe in a personal God; 
for his Mysterium: Magnum. “Great Mys- 
tery,” and Yliaster, “Star-substance,” are 
identical with the Parabrahm and Mula- 
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prakriti of the Vedanta. The true teacher 
of man is his own Higher Self, the God 
within. 


CG representa | 
the right side 
of the skull. 


C A B 
l 
! 


of the skull. 
A represents 


/ 
the suture of 
the skull. 
the spiral. 
DI 


D Man is marked with this character, 
I, by: the. hand: of God: for this reason: we 
shall take this character, I. as the means 
by which to leam. all the mysteries of 
nature ercated by God. Through this we 
shall also learn to know tha Master, who 
is God. who has created cverything good. 
By the fmtit ve nay know the tree. 


Lignum Vitae (the Tree of Life) 


E Loft ear. 


Right ear 


D, as the apox 
will be called, 
is the measurer 
or the measure. 


Music also be- 
longa to this, 
that is, tone 
and sound, as 
by them the 
measure may 
be deduced. D 


Fire cannot burn withont air; henee 
we shall diseanrse nbout the clement Pire, 
which in itself is nothing lese than a body 
of the Sonl, or the house in which the Soul 
of man dwells. And this Fire (Ignis) is 
the permanent man about whom we shall 
speak: in this whole philosophy. As said 
above, Fire cannot burn withont Air, It 
mnst be understood, then, that in this 
treatise burning: is equivalent to life; 
therefore when T sav that it. cannot buen 
it js equivalent to saving that it cannot 
live. 

Where the Cord of Life terminates at 
the upper line the letter E indicates an 
air-aperture or breathing-hole, a kind of 
windpipe of Tife (quasi respiraculum 


B represents © 
the left side 


vitac}, which draws in Air aml lives in 
the Air as does a fish in the water. 
Commentary 
In the first of these two diagrams A ig 
the Brahmarandhra, the line AD Suahum- 
na, © Pingala, and B Ida; these three 
coustitute Kundalini, the Spiral Force or 
Fire, which is represented: by. I, the in- 
ittal letter of Tenis, Fire, Verity the 
fruit of the tree is wisdom, 

In the sceond diagram additional de- 
tails are given. The Brahmarandhra, 
“Door of Brahma,” is represented by E, 
the initial letter of Egressus, the place of 
Exit, as it is the “door” through which 
the sidereal body. passes out and in, The 
triple Kundalini, which has its source in 
the Auric Egg, is represented. hv three 
semicircles. The inverted triangle may 
be taken to represent the physical body, 
the curved lines within it indicating the 
Linga Sharira, and the enclosed triangle 
the sidereal boty, The side currents, Ida 
and Pingala, are referred io the esra; for 
“unless thou henrest thou canst nor see,” 
and the oceukt property of sound is referred 
to. The central line represents Sushumna, 
“The pure Akasha passes up Sushumna; 
ite two aspects pase np Ida and Pingala. 
These play along the enrved walls of the 
Cord in which is Sushumna, They are 
semianaterial, one positive and the other 
negative, one solar and the other hmar, 
and these two start into action the freo 
and spiritual current of Sushumna.” 

Sushumna is referred: to as “the meas- 
mrer’? Compare Apocalypse, xxi15: “Ho 
who was talking with me hud for a meas- 
ure a olden rood, to measure the city, tts 
gateways and its wall.” 

By “Air ’the atmospheric air is not 
meant, of conrse, hnt Ether, the Kabal- 
istie Astral Tight Without the two 
‘Ethers the Sushumna cannot live. that is, 
cannot act. “By concentration oni Ida and 
Pingala is generated: the ‘sacred Fire’.” 
The Brabmarandhra gives entrance to 
psychic forces and influences. 
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Everybody. knows that a thing without 
life cannot be killed, since it is already 
dead. As this is so, you must understand 
that such Life or Fire, that is, the body 
of the Soul, is created out of a threefold 
Fire, namely, the Fire of Sulphur, the 
Fire of Salt, and! the Fire of Mercury; 
for such Fire must have a threefold body 
out of the Yliaster, Yliaater (Akasha) is 
the Primordial! Substance from which are 
created, Sulphur, Salt and Mercury; by 
this we can underatand how the Creative 
Word (Verbum Fiat} has become a body, 
materially tangible, wherein lie hidden all 
things predesigned, which become manifest 
from the ¥liaster through the Caaster 
(Astral Light) noetically, spiritually and 
peychically. 

Commentary 

Tn their symbolism the alchemists often 
portray the head of a man: with the signs 
of the Sun andi the Moon at the right and 
left and. the sign of Mcreury: above the 
Brahmarandhra, thus indicating the three- 
fold Kundalini. In the text above are 
given the alchemical symbols of Sulphur, 
Salt and Mercury, not here repro- 
duced. Sulphur has for its symbol an 
equilateral triangle with a cross pendant 
at the base, that of Salt a square with the 
erogs, and that of Merenry the usual eom- 
bination of the symbols of Sun, Moon. and 
Cross, 

Yliaster is Mulaprakriti manifested as 
Daiviprakriti, the universal Hiranya- 
garbha, through which the Creative Word, 
the Logos. becomes manifested or em- 
bodied. Every heine has a Hiranya- 
garbha, in which verily He hidden all the 
forme and forces of that beings evolution 
through the ages. fu Buddhism it ts 
termed Tathagata-garbha, “the Germ of 
Buddhahoods.” 


Tt must be noted that Cagaster is also 
called by us. Sal Nitrt, and in its relation 
to the Yliaster must be taken as the false 
appearance of the Yliaster, as if, for in- 
stance, we said that the Yliaster is pure 

gold and the Cagaster is mica (fool’s gold’), 


or that in the Yliaster is true Seership, 
and in the Cagaster is illusive Seership, 
or the presage (monstrum) of true Seer- 
ship. 

Thus the flesh or external form (lim- 
bus) of the primordial Adam after his fall 
from the Yliaster, by the Creative Word, 
became Cagastric (astral). Hence the 
life of man is dual: as animal life, which 
is astral, andi God-life (vita Dealis), which 
is Tliastric (Buddhic). Now we shall 
philosophize about the Cord. of Life. 

Commentary 

The Astral Light is an aspect of Aka- 
sha on a lower plane, as Prana is of Jiva. 
Sal mitri, postassium nitrate, crystallizes 
in sixsided prisms, and may therefore be 
taken as a symbol of the Astral Light with 
its six planes synthesized by the seventh. 
In combination with phosphorus it makes 
a complete plant-food, thus making the 
transition from the mineral to the veget- 
able kingdom. 

Psychic vision, clairvoyance, extends 
only to the Astral planes, whereas true 
Secrship embraces the higher worlds. The 
psychophysical man is but a superior kind 
of anima}; his Higher Self is a God. 


The human heart ie a dwelling of the 
soul of the animal man, that is, the soul 
within which is enclosed: the Soul given 
by God to Adam. Understand this by a 
simile: as if the carth of the great world 
were the heart, the waters the life of the 
animal mani, and the air the true soul; the 
aw thus floats as a gentle wind upon the 
waters. In like manner floats the life or 
spititi of the animal man upon the waters, 
namely, the waters of the capsula cortis. 
The capsula cortis is besides this sur- 
rounded: by other entities. Using another 
simile: a man who walks in the water sees 
birds flying in the air above him, while 
surrounding him in the water swim fishes, 
the man being surrounded: by all kinds of 
animals and living things. The animal 
life or spirit which gives mam hie form 
-is formed like a man, but is much smaller 
than. the heart itself. and floats upon the 
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water of the capsula cortis; and, further- 
more, the lives that surround this soul are 
the lives of the many muscles, limbs, back 
and abdomen, but all clothed in flesh and 
blood, But the spirit and: soul, the king 
of the animal man, is not clothed in flesh 
or blood, but floats and moves free upon 
the water of the capsule. But the last- 
mentioned. spirit is not the living breath 
of God, but is the elemental soul, and the 
life of the animali man, who lives in and 
upon the water surrounding the heart. 
Therefore this spirit lives in the water 
between the heart proper andi the thin. bag 
which envelopes the heart, the capsula 
cortis. But the true Soul of the man, 
which is the breath of God, and cannot be 
killed either by fire, air, water, or earth, 
nor by any other means except bv the im- 
agination of the man himself, lives day 
and! night in the centre of the heart; and 
ite functions are so great that. the theo- 
sophie philosopher must not philosophize 
about it. 
Commentary 

The soul of the animal mani is Kama; 
the Soul which: ie “the breath of God” is 
Buddhi. As the organ of the circulatory 
aystem. the heart is a eentre of Kama, for 
Kama is the essence of the blood; but the 
real centre of Kama is the navel, while 
“the Heart ie the organ of the Spiritual 
Consciousness; it corresponds indeed to 
Prana, but only because Prana and the 
Auric Envelope are essentially the same, 
and because again as Jiva it is the same as 
the Universal Deity. The Heart repre- 
sents the Higher Triad.” “The Heart is 
the abode of the Spiritual Man, whereas 
the Psyeho-Intellectual Man dwells in the 
‘Head with its sevem gateways.” “In the 
Heart. is a spot which is the laat to die, a 
spot marked! by a tiny. violet light; that is 
the seat of Life, the centre: of all.” 

“The aura of the Pineal Gland vibrates 
during the activity of the Consciousness in 
the Brain, and shows the play of the seven 
colours. This septenary disturbance and 
play of light around! the Pineal Gland’ are 
reflected in the Heart, or rather inthe aura 


of the Heart, which is negative to the 
Brain in the ordinary man This aura 
then vibrates and. illumines the seven 
brains of the Heart, as that of the Pineal 
Gland illumines the seven centres in the 
Brain. If tho Heart could, in its turn, 
become positive and impress the Brain, 
the Spiritual Consciousness would reach 
the lower Consciousness, The Spiritual 
consciousness is active during deep sleep, 
and if the ‘dreams’ that oceur in so-called 
dreamlesa sleep could: be impressed by the 
Heart on the Brain, your Consciousness 
would. no longer be restricted: within the 
bounde of your personal life If you 
could remember your dreams in deep 
sleep, you would ba able to remember 
al: your past incarnations. This is the 
‘memory: of the Heart’; and the capacity 
to impress it on the Brain, so that it be 
comes part of its Conscionaness, is the 
‘opening of the Third eye.” 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
WRITINGS OF PLATO 


By Thomas Taylor 
(Continued from Page 12} 


But if some one, on seeing that brutes 
exert rational energies, shonld apprehend 
that these also participate of the first. self- 
moved, andl on this account possess a soul 
converted. to itself, it may perhaps be 
granted to him that these also are rational 
natures, except that they are not so es- 
sentially, but according to participation, 
and! this most. obscure, just as the rational 
soul may be said to be intellectual accord- 
ing to participation, as alwaye projecting 
common conceptions without distortion, It 
mist. however be observed, that: the ex- 
tremes are, that which is capable of being 
perfeetly separated, such as the rational 
form, and: that which is perfectly insepar- 
able, such as corporeal quality, and that 
in the middle of these nature subsists, 
which verges to the inseparable, having a — 
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small representation of the separable, and 
the irrational soul, which verges to the 
separable; for it appears in a certain re- 
spect to subsist by itself, separate from a 
subject; so that it becomes donbtful 
whether it is selfimotive, or alter-motive. 
For it contains an abundant vestige of selt- 
motion, but not that which ia true, and 
converted: to itself, andi oni this account 
perfectly sepanated: from: a subject. And 
the vegetable soul ‘has in a certain respect 
a middle subsistence, On this account, to 
some of the ancients, it appeared: to be a 
certain soul, but to others, nature. 
Again, therefore, that we may return to 
the proposed object of investigation, how 
ean a self-motive nature of this kind, which 
iz mingled with the altermotive, be the 
first. principle of things? For it neither 
subsists: from itself, nor does it in reality 
perfect itself; but it requires a certain 
other nature bath for its subsistence and 
perfection: and: prior to it is that which 
is truly selfmoved. Is therefore that 
which is properly self-moved the principle, 
and is it indigent of no form more excel- 
lent than itself? Or ia not that which 
moves always naturally prior to that which 
is moved; and in short. does not every form 
which is pure from its contrary subsist by 
itself prior to that which is mingled with 
it? And is not the pure the cause of the 
commingled? Forthat which is coessential- 
ized with another, has also an energy 
mingled with that other. So that a self- 
moved nature will! indeed make itself; but 
thus subsisting it willbe at the same time 
moving and moved, but will not be made 
a moving nature only. For neither is it 
this alone. Every. form: however is always 
alone according to its first subsistence; so 
that fhere will be that which moves only 
without being moved. Andi indeed it 
would be absurd: that there should be that 
which is moved: only, such as body, but 
that prior both to that whieh is self-moved 
and that which is moved only, there should 
not be that which moves only. For it is 
evident: that there must be, since this will 
he a more excellent nature, and! that which 
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is self-moved, so far as it moves itself, is 
more excellent than so far as it is moved. 
Jt is necessany therefore that the eseence 


which moves unmoved should. be first, as ` 


that: which is moved not being motive, is 
the third, in the middle of which is the 
self-moved, which we say requires that 
which moves im order to its becoming 
motive. In short, if it ia moved, it will 
not abide, so far as it is moved; and if it 
moves, it is necessary. it should: remain 
moving: so far as it moves, Whence then 
doos it derive the power of abiding? For 
from itself it derives the power either of 
being moved only, or of at the same time 
abiding and being moved wholly according 
to the same, Whence then does it simply 
obtain the power of abiding? Certainly 


from that which simply abides But this . 


is an immovable canse. We must there 
fore admit that the immovable is prior to 
the self-moved. Jet us coneider then if 
tha immovable is the most proper prin- 
ciple? But how is this possible? For the 
immovahle contains as numerous a multi- 
tuda immovably, as the self-moved self- 
moveably. Besides an immovable separa- 
tion must necessarily subsist prior to a 
self-moveable sepanation. The unmoved 
therefore is at tha same time one and 
many, and is at. the same time united and 
separated, and a nature of this kind. is 
denominated: intellect, But it is evident 
that the united in this is naturally prior to 
and more ‘honourable than the separated. 
For separation is always indigent of 
union; but not, on the contrary, union of 
aeparation. Intellect, however, has not the 
united pure from its opposite. For intel- 
lectual form is coessentializad with the 
separated: through the whole of itself. 
Hence that which is in a certain respect 
united: requires that which is simply 
united; and that which subsists with an- 
other is indigent of that which subsists by 
itself; and that which subsists according to 
participation, of that which subsists accord- 
ing to casence. For intellect being self- 
subsistend produces itself as united, and 
at the same time separated, Hence it sub- 
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sists according to both these. It ia pro- 
duced therefore from that which is simply 
united and alone united) Prior therefore 
to that which is formal is the uncircum- 
ecribed, and. undistributed into forms. 
Andi this is that which we, call the united, 
and which the wise men of antiquity de- 
nominated being, possessing in one contrac- 
tion multitude, subsisting prior to the 
many. 

‘Having therefore arrived thus far, let 
ua here rest. for a while, and consider with 
ourselves, whether being js the investigated: 
principle of all things. For what. will 
there be which does not participate of 
being? May we not say, that this, if it is 
the united, will be secondary to the one, 
and that by participating of the one it be- 
comes the united? Bni in short if we 
conceive the one to be something different, 
from being, if being ia prior to the one, it 
will not participate of the one. Tt will 
therefore be many only. and these will be 
infinitely infinites. But if the one is with 
being, and being with the one, and they 
are either co-ordinate ar divided from each 
other, there will be two principles, and the 
above-mentioned. absurdity will happen. 
Or they will mutually participate of each 
other. andi there will be two clements. Or 
they are parts of something elke consisting 
from both, And! jf this: be the case. what 
will that be which leads them to union 
with cach other? For if the one unites 
being to itself (for this may be said). the 
one ala will enerpize prior to being, that 
`- it may eall forth and convert being to it- 
self. Tha one, therefore, will subsist from 
itself self-perfiect prior to being. Further 
still, the more simple is always prior to 
the more composite. If therefore they are 
similarly: simple, there will either be two 
principles, or one from the two, and this 
will be aeomposite. Hence the aimple and 
perfectly ineomposite is prior to this, 
which must be either one. or not one: and 
if not one. it. must either be many, or 
nothing. But with respect to nothing, if it 
gienifies that which is perfectly void. it 
will signify something vain. But if it 


siemifiez the arcane, this. will not even be 
that which is simple. In short, we cannot 
conceive any principle more simple than 
the one. The one therefore is in every re- 
spect prior to being. Hence this is the 
principle of all: things, and Plato recurring 
to this, did not require anv other prin- 
ciple in his reasonings. For the arcane in 
which this our ascent terminates is not the 
principle of reasouing, nor of knowledge, 
nor of animals, nor of beings, nor of unit- 
ies, but simply of all things. being ar- 
ranged’ above every conception. and. suspi- 
cion that we ean frame, Hence Plato in- 
dieates nothing concerning it, but makes 
hig negations of all other things except 
the ane, from the one. Tor that the one 
is he denies in the last place. bnt he does 
not make a negation of the one. He also, 
besides this, even. denies thia negation, but 
not the one. He denies, too, name and con- 
ception, and all knowledge, and what. can. 
be said more, whole itself and every being. 
But let there he the united. and the nnical, 
and. if von will. the two principles bound 
and the infinite. Plato, however, never in 
any respect makes a negation of the one 
which is bevond: all these. TIenee in the 
Sophista he considers it as the one prior 
to being. and. in the Republie az the good 
beyond every essence; but at the same time 
the one alone is left. Whether however is 
it known and: effable. or unknown and in- 
effable? Or ie jt in a certain respect 
these, and in 4 certain respect not? For 
by a negation of this it mar be said the 
ineffable is affirmed. And again, by the 
simplicity of knowledee it will be known 
or snspeeted but by composition perfectly 
unknown, Hence neither will it be appre- 
hended by negation. Andi in short, se far 
as it is admitted te be. one, so far it will be 
coarranged with other things which are the 
aubject of position. For it is the summit 
of things which subsist according to posi- 
tion. At the same time there is much in 
it of the ineffable and unknown. the un- 


coordinated, and. that which is deprived. of 


position, but these are accompanied with 
a representation of the eontraries: and the 
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former are more excellent than the latter, 
But. every: where things pure subsiat prior 
to thair contraries, and! auch as are un- 
mingled to the comingled. For esther 
things more execllent subsist in the one 
essentially, and in a certain respect the 
contraries of these also will be there at the 
same time; or they subsist. according to 
participation, and are derived from that 
which is first a thing of thia kind. Prior 
to the one, therefore, is that which is 
simply and perfectly ineffable, without 
position, uncoordinated, and. incapable of 
heing apprehended, to which alsa the ascent 
of the present discourse hastens through 
the clearest, indications, omitting none of 
those natures between the first and the 
last of things. 

Snch thew is the ascent to the highest 
God! according to the theology of Plato, 
venerably preserving his ineffable exeinp- 
tion from all things, and hia transcendency, 
which cannot be civeumscribed by any 
gnostic enever; andat the same time un- 
folding the paths which lead upwards to 
him, and enkindling that himinous sum- 
mit of the senl, by which she is conjoined 
with the inesiprehensible one. 

From this ‘ruts ineffable principle. 
exempt frum all essence, power, and 
energy, a multitude of divine natures, ac- 
cording to Plato, immediately proceeds, 
That this munat: necessarily be the ease will 
be admitted by the reader who understands 
what has been already disenssed, and: is 
fully demonstrated by Plato in the Par- 
menides, as wilk be evident to the intolti- 
genl. from. the notes on that Dialogue. Tn 
addition therefore to what I have said on 
this suhject, I shal! farther observe at 
present, that this doctrine, which is found- 
ed in the sulblimesit and most -seientifie ceon- 
ceptions of the human mind) may he clear- 
ly shown to hea legitimate dowma of Plato 
from what is asserted by him in the sixth 
book of his Republie. For he there affirme, 
in the most clear and! unequivocal terme, 
that. the good, or the ineffable principle of 
things, is superessential, and: shows bv the 
anatogy of ibo sun to the good, that what 


light and sight are in the visible, that truth 
and intelligence arc in the intelligible 
world. Ae light therefore immediately 


proceeds from. the ain, and. wholly subsists 


aoeonting to a solar idiom ar property, 80 
truth, or the immediate progeny of the 
good, must. subsist according to a super- 
essential idiom. And as the good, seeord- 
ing to Prato, is the same with the one, as 
is evident from the Parmenides, the im- 
mediate progeny. of the one will be the 
same as that of the good. But the im- 
mediate offspring of the one cannot. be any 
thing else than nities And hence we 
necessarily infer that, aceording to Plato, 
the immediate offspring of ithe ineffable 
principle of things are  superessential 
unitics, They differ however from their 
immense prineiple in this, that be is mper- 
essential and ineffable, without any addi- 
tion: but this divine multitude is parrici 
pated: by the several orders of being, which 
ara suspended from and produecd by in 
Henes, in consequence of being eunuecetod 
with multitude throuph. this partici pation, 
they are necessarily subardinate te Me one, 

No Jess admirably, therefore, than. Pla- 
tonically, does Simplicius, in his Crun- 
mentary of Epieletns, observe en this 
eubjuct as fullaws: “The fountain aud 


principle of all things is the goad: for that 
which all things desire, and 1o which all 


things are extended, is the principle and 
the end’ of all things. The goùd alec pre 
duces from itself all things, first, middle, 
and last. But it produces such as are first 
and proximate to Mself, similar to itself; 
one goodness, many: goodnesses, one simrphi- 
city and unity whieh transeends all cihers, 
many unities, and one principle many 
principles For the one, the principle, the 
good, aud deity, are the same: for deity is 
the first and the cause of all things. Bul 
it is neceseure that the first should alae be 
most simple; since whatever is a cumposite 
and has multitude is posterior to the one. 
And mubitmede and things which are not 
good desire the good as being above them: 
and: in short, that which is nat. itself the 
principle is from the principle. 
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But it is also necessary that the principle 
of all things should possess the highest, and 
all, power. For the amplitude of power 
consists in: producing all things from itself, 
and in giving subsistenee to similars prior 
to things which are dissimilar. Hence 
the one principle produces many princi- 
ples, many simplicities, and many good- 
nesses, proximately from itself. For since 
all things differ from each other, and are 
multiplied with their proper differences, 
each of these multitudes ie suspended: from 
its one proper principle. Thus, for in- 
stance, all beautiful things, whatever and 
wherever they may be, whether in souls or 
in bodies, are suspended from one fountain 
of beauty. Thus too, whatever possesses 
symmetry, and whatever ig truce, and all 
principles, are in a certain respect, connate 
with the first principle, so far as they are 
principles and: fountains and goodnesses, 
with an appropriate subjection and an- 
alogy. For what the one principle is to 
all beings, that each of the other principles 
is to the multitude comprehended under 
the idiom of its principle. For it is im- 
possible, since cach multitude is character- 
ized by a certain differcnee, that it should 
not be extended: to its proper principle, 
which illuminates one andi the same form 
to all the individuals of that multitude 
For the one is the leader of every multi- 
tude; and every peculiarity or idiom in 
the many, is derived to the many from the 
one. All partial principles therefore are 
established in that principle which ranks 
as a whole, and are comprehended in it, 
not with interval and multitude, but as 
parts in the whole, as multitude in the one, 
and: number in the monad. For this first 
principle is all things prior to all: and 
many principles are multiplied about thio 
one principle, and! in the one goodness, 
many goodnesses arc ecatablished. This 
too 13 not a eertain principle like each of 
the rest: for of these, one is the principle 
of beauty, another of symmetry, another 
of truth, and another of something else, 
but it is simply principle. Nor is it. sim- 
ply the principle of beings, but it is the 


principle of principles. For it is necessary 
that the idiom of principle, after the same 
manner as other things, should not begin 
from multitude, but should be collected 
into one monad: as a summit, andi which is 
the principle of principles. 

Such things therefore as are first pro- 
duced by the first good, in consequence of 
being connascent with it, dio not recede 
from essential goodness, since they are im- 
movable and) unchanged, and are eternally 
established in the same blessedness. They 
are likewise not indigent of the good, be- 
cause they are goodnesses themselves. All 
other natures however, being produced by 
the one good, and many goodnesses, since 
they fall off from essential poodness, and 
are not immovably established in the 
hyparxis of divine goodness, on this ac- 
count ther possess the good according to 
participation,” 

From this sublime theory the meaning 
of thab ancient Egyptian dogma, that God: 
ia all things, is at once apparent. For the 
first principle*, as Simplicius in the above 
passage justly observes, is all things prior 
to all; ae. he comprehends all things 
causally, this being the most transcendent 
mode of comprehension. As all things 
therefore, considered: as subsisting causally 
in deity, ane transcendently more excellent 
than they are when considered: as effets 
proceding from him, hence that mighty ` 
and all-comprehending whole, the first 
principle, is said to be all things prior to 
all; priority ‘here denoting exempt trans- 
cendency. As the monad and the centre 
of a circle are images from their simplicity 
of this greatest of principles, so likewise 
do they perspicuoualy shadow forth to us 
ite causal comprehension of all things. For 
all number may be considered: as subsisting 
occultly in the monad, and the circle in: the 
ceutre; this occult being the same in each 
with causal subsistence. 

*By the first principle here, the one is to be 
understood: for that arcane nature which is 
beyond the one, since all language is subverted 
about it, can only, as we have already observed, 


be conceived and venerated in the most profound 
silence. 
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That this conception of causal subsist- 
ence is not an hypothesis devised' by: the 
latter Platonists, but a genuine dogma of 
Plato, is evident from what he says in the 
Philebus: for in that Dialogue be ex- 
pressly asserts, that in Jupiter a royal 
intellect and a roval soul subsist according 
to cause. Pherecydes Syrus too, in his 
Hymn to Jupiter, as cited by Kercher (in 
Oedip. Egyptiac.), has the following lines: 


O theos esti kuklos, tetragonos ede 
trigonas, 

Keinos de gramme, kentron, kai punta 
pro panton. 


te. Jove is a circle, triangle and square, 

Centre and line. and all things before all. 
From which testimonies the antiquity of 
this sublime doetrine is sufficiently ap- 
parent. 

And here it is necessary to observe thal 
nearly all philosophere prior to Jamblichus 
(as we are informed. by Damascius') 
asserted indeed. that there is one super- 
essential God, but that the other gods had 
an essential subsistence, and were deified 
by ilhuninations from the ene. They like- 
wise said: that. there is a multitude of super- 
essential wnities, who are not self-perfect 
aubsistences, but illuminated unions with 
deity, :nparted to essences: by the highest 
God, That this hypothesis, however, is not 
confonmable to the doctrine of Plato is 
evident trom his Parmenides, in which 
he shows that fhe one doez not subsist in 
itself. (See vol. iii, p. 183). For as we 
have observed from Proclua, in the notes 
on that Dialopne, every thing which is the 
cause of itaclf andi is celf-snbzistent is said 
to be in itself. Hence as producing power 
always comprehends according to cause 
that which it produces, it is necessary that 
whatever produces itself shonld compre- 
hend: itself so far as it is a cause, and 
shonld: he comprehended by itself so far as 
as it is caused; andi that it should be at 


once both cause and the thing caused, that - 


which comprehende, and that which is 
comprehended. If therefore a subsistence 


in another signifies, according to Plato, the 
being produced: by another more excellent 
cause (as we have shown in the note to p- 
188, vol. iii), a subsistence in itself must 
signify that which is self-begotten, and 
produced by itself. If the one therefore 
is not self-subsistent as even transcending 
this mode of subsistence, and: if it be neces- 
sary that there should: be something zelf- 
subgistent, it follows that this must be the 
characteristic property of that which im- 
mediately proceeds from. the ineffable. Bnet 
that there must he something self-subsist- 
ent 3a evident. since unless. this is admitted 
there will not be a true sufficiency in any 
thing. 


. Besides, az Damascius well observes, if > 


that which js subordinate bv nature ie soif- 
perfect, such as the human soul, rauch 
more will this be the ease with a divine 
sol. But if with soul. this also will be 
true of intellect. And if it be true of in- 
tellect. it will alao be true of life: if of 
life, of being likewise; and if of being, of 
the unities above being. For the self- 
perfect, the self-sufficient. and that. which 
is established jn itself, will much more 
subsist in superior than in subordinate 


natures. If therefore these are in the lat- 


ter, they will also be in the former, Í mean 
the subsistence of a thing by itself, and 
essentialized in itself; and auch are essence 
and life, intellect, soul, and: body, For 


body, though it does not subsist fram, yet ` 


subsists by itself; and through this belongs 
to the genus of substance, and is contra- 
distinguished. from accident, which cannot 
exist. independent. of a subject. 


Self-subsistent superessential natures. 


therefore are the immediate progeny ot 
the one, if it be lawfnl thus to denominate 
things, which ought rather to be called. in- 
effable unfoldings into light from the in- 
effable; for progeny implies a producing 
cause. and the one must be conecived: ag 
something even more excellent than this. 
From this divine self-perfeet and: self- 
producing multitude, a series of self-per- 
feet natures, viz. of beings, lives, intellects, 
and souls proceeds, aceording to Plato, in 
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the last link of which luminous series he 
also classes the human soul; proximately 
suspended from the demoniacal order: for 
this order, as he clearly asserts in the 
Banquet, “stands in the middle rank be- 
tween the divine and human, fills up the 
vacant space, and links together all intelli- 
gent nature.” And here to the reader, who 
has not penetrated the depths of Plato’s 
philosophy, it: will doubtless appear para- 
doxical in the extreme, that any being 
should: be said: to. produce itself, and: yet at 
the same time proceed from a superior 
cause. The solution. of thie difficulty is 
as follows :—Exsential production, or that 
energy through which any nature produces 
something else by its very being, is the 
most perfect mode of production, because 
vestiges of ib are seen in the last of things; 
thue fire imparts heat. by its very essence, 
and snow coldness, And in short, this is a 
producing of that kind, in which the effect 
is that secondarily which the cause is 
primarily. As this mode of production 
therefore, from its being the most. perfect 
of all others, originates from the highest 
natures, it will consequently first. belong 
to those self-subsistent powers, who im- 
médiately: proceed from the ineffable, and 
will. from them. be derived to all the fol- 
lowing ordera of beings. But this energy, 
as being characterized! by: the essential, will 
necessarily be different in different pro- 
Hence, from that which 
subsists at the summit of self-aubsistent 
natures, a series of self-subsisting beings 
will indeed proceed’, but then this series 
_will be secondarily that which its cause is 
primarily, and the energy by which it pro- 
duces itself will be secondary: to that by 
which it is produced by its cause. Thus, 
for instance, the rational soul both pro- 
duces itself (in consequence of being a self- 
motive nature), and! is produced: by intel- 
lect; bup it is produced by intellect im- 
mutably, and by itself transitively; for all 
its energies subsist in time, and are ac- 
companied with motion. So far therefore 
as soul contains intellect by participation, 
so far it is produced by intellect, but so 


far as it is self-motive it is produced by 
itself. In short, with respect to every thing 
self-subsistent, the summit of ity nature is 
produced. by a superior cause, but the 
evolution of that summit is its own spon- 
taneous. energy; and through: this it be- 
comes self-subsistent and: self-perfect. 
That the rational soul, indeed, so far as 
it ie rational, produces itself, may be clear- 
Jy demonstrated as follows:—That which 
is able to impart any thing superior and 
more excellent in any genus of things, can 
easily impart that which is subordinate 
and: less excellent in the same genus; but 
well being confessedly. ranks higher and. is 
more excellent than mere being. The ra- 
tional soul imparts well being to itself, 
when it cultivates and perfects iteelf, and 
recalls and withdraws itself from the con- 
tagion of the body. It will therefore also 
impart being to itself. And this with great 
propriety; for all divine natures, and auch 
things as possess the ability of imparting 
any thing primarily to others, necessarily 
begin this energy from themselves. Of 
this mighty truth the sun himself is an 
illustrious example; for he illuminates all 
things with his light, and is himself light, 
and: the fountain and origin of all splend- 
our. fence, since the souls imparts life 
and motion to other things, on which 
acconnt Aristotle calls an aniinal anfokenc- 
ton, self-moved, it will much more, and by 
a much greater priority, impart life and 
motion to itself. 
(To Be Continued.) 
ma ax l 
Unveil for us, O Glory of Love and Life, 
That, Wisdom of the Eternal 
By which we may walk in the ways of 
Truth and: the Peace andi Fellow- 
ship of Understanding ; 
Andi may the Power and Blessing of 
Service 
Bind: us and: all men in the unity of heart 
and: purpose, 
And bring the Light of the Overworld 
to shine upon us 
Till we paas into its radiance at our 
lifes end. 
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THROUGH THE 
GATES OF GOLD 
A FRAGMENT OF THOUGHT 
By Mabel Collins 


(Continued from Page 15.) 
IIT. 


This question, born of sadness and 
weariness, which seems to us eseentially 
part of the spirit of the nineteenth century, 
is in fact a question which must have been 
asked all through the ages. Could we go 
back thronghout the history intelligently, 
no doubt we should find that it came 
always with the hour when the flower of 
civilization had: blown to its full, and when 
ita petale were but slackly held together. 
The natural part of man: has reached: then 
ita utmost. height; he hag rolled the stone 
up the Hill of Difficulty only to wateh it 
roll. back again when the summit is reach- 
ed,—as in Egypt, in Rome, in Greece. 
Why this uselese labour? Is it not enough 
to produce a weariness and sickness un- 
utterable, to be forever accomplishing a 
task only to see it undone again? Yet 
that is what man has done throughout his- 
tory, so far as our limited knowledge 
reaches. There is one summit to which, 
by immense and united efforts, he attains, 
where there is a great andi brilliant effilor- 
escence of all the intellectual, mental and 
material part of hie nature. The climax 
of sensuous perfection is reached, and: then 
his hold weakens, his power grows less, and 
he falls back, through despondency and 
satiety, to barbariam. Why does he not 
stay on this hill-top and look away to the 
mountains beyond, and resolve to seale 
those greater heighte? Because he is 
ignorant, and: seeing a great glittering in 
the distance, drops his eyes bewildered 
and dazzled, and goes ‘back for rest to the 
shadowy side of his familiar hill, Yet 
there is now and then one brave enough to 
gaze fixedly on this glittering, andi to de- 
cipher something of the shape within: it. 
Poete and philosophers, thinkers, and 
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teachers,—all' those who are the “elder 
brothers of the race,” —have beheld this 
sight from time to time, and some among 


them have recognized im the bewildering — 


glitter the outlines of the Gates of Gold. 

Those gates admit us to the sanctuary 
of man’s own: nature, to the place whence 
his life-power comes, and: where he is priest 
of the shrine of life. That it is possible to 
enter here, to pass through those Gates, 
some one or two have shown us. Plato, 
Shakspere, and’ a few other strong ones 
have gone through andi spoken to us in 
vailed language on the near side of the 
Gates, When the strong man has crossed 
the threshold: he speaks no more to those 
on the other side. Andi even the words he 
utters when he is outside are so full of 
mystery, so veiled and profound, that 
only those who follow in hie stepe can see 
the light, within then. 


IV. 


What men desire is to ascertain how to 
exchange paini for pleasure; that is, to 
find: out in what way consciousness may 
be regulated in order that the sensation 
which is most agreeable ix the one that is 
exprienced, Whether this cani be discov- 
ered by dint of human thought is at least 
a question worth considering. 

If the mind of man is turned upon any 
given subject with a sufficient concentra- 
tion, he obtains illumination with regard 
bo it sooner or later. The particular in- 
dividual in whom the final illumination 
appears is called a genius, an inventor, one 
inspired; but he is only the crown of a 
great mental work created br unknown 
men ahout him, andi receding back from 
him through long vistas of distance, With- 
out them he would not have had his ma- 


terial to deal with, Even the poet requires. ` 


innumerable poetasters to fecdi upon. He 
is the essence of the poetic power of his 
time, and! of the times before him, It is 


impossible to separate an: individual of” 


any spécies from his kin. ; 
Tf, therefore, instead of aecepting the 
nnknown as unknowable, men were with 


one accord to turn their thoughts towards 
it, those Golden Gates would not remain 
so inexorably shut. It does but need a 
strong hand to puah them open. The cour- 
age to enter them is the courage to search 
the recesses of one’s own nature without 
fear and without shame. In the fine part, 
the eseence, the flavour of the mau, is 
found: the key which unlocks those great 
Gates. And whem: they open, what is it 
that is found? 

Voices here and there in the long silence 
of the ages speak to answer that question. 
Those who have passed through have left 
words behind them as legacies to others of 
their kin. In these words we can find 
definite indications of what is to be looked 
for beyond the Gates. But only those who 
desire to go that way read: the meaning 
hidden within the worde. Scholars, or 
rather scholiasts, read: the sacred! books of 
different. nations, the poetry and the phil- 
osophy left by enlightened minds, and find 
in it all the merest materiality. Imagin- 
ation glorifying legends of nature, or ex- 
aggerating the psychie possibilities of man, 
explains to them all that they find in the 
Bibles of humanity. 

What is to be found within the words 
uf those books: is to be found. in each one 
of us; and it is impossible to find in liter- 
ature or through any channel of thought 
that whieh does not exist im the man who 
studies. This is of course an evident fact 
known to all real students. But it hasi to 
be especially remembered! in reference to 
this profound: and. obscure subject, as men 
so readily believe that nothing can exist 
for others where they themselves find 
emptinese. 

One thing is sooni perceived’ by the man 
who reads: those who have gone before 


have not found that the Gates of Gold lead 


to oblivion. On the contrary, sensation 
becomes real for the firet time when. that 
threshold is crossed. But it is of a new 
order, an order unknown to us now, and by 
us impossible to appreciate without at least 
some claw as to its character. This clew 
ean be obtained undoubtedly by any 
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student who cares to go through all the 
literature accessible to us. That mystic _ 
books and manuscripts exist, but remain 
inaceeseible simply because there ie no 
man ready to read the first page of any 
one of them, becomes the conviction of all 
who have studied the subject sufficiently. 
For there must be the continuous line all - 
through: we see iti go from dense ignoranes 
up to intelligence and wisdom; it is only 
natural that it should go on to intuitive 
knowledge and to inspiration. Some scant 
fragments we have of these great. gifts of 
man; where, then, is the whole of, which 
they must be a part? Hidden behind’ the 
thin yet scemingly impassable veil which 
hides it from us as it: hid all science, all 
art, all powers of man. till he had' the cour- 
age to tear away: the sereen, That courage 
comes only of conviction. When once 
man believes that the thing exists which 
he desires, he will obtain. it at any cost. 
The difficulty in thia case lies in man’s 
incredulity. It requires a great tide of 
thought and! attention to set in towards 
the unknown region of man’s nature in 
order that. its gates may be unlocked and 
its glorious vistas explored. 

That it is worth while to do this what- 
ever the hazard may be, all must allow 
who have asked: the sad question of the 
nineteenth century,—lIs life worth living? 
Surely it is sufficient to spur man to new 
effort,—the suspicion that beyond! eiviliza- 
tiem, beyond mental eultiure, beyond art 
and mechanical perfection, there is a new, 
another gateway. admitting to the reali- 
ties of life. 

V. 

When it seems as if the end was reached, 
the goal attained, and that man has no 
more to do,—just then, wheu he appears 
ta have no choice buh between eating and 
drinking and living in his comfort as the 
beasts do in: theirs, and: skepticism which 
is deatb,— then jt is that in fact, if he will 
but look, the Golden Gates are before him. 
With the culture of the age within him 
and: assimilated perfectly, s0 that. he is 
himself an incarnation of it, then he is fit 
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to attempt the great step which is abso- 
lutely possible, yet is attempted by so few 
even of those who are fitted: for it. It is 
so seldom attempted, partly because of the 
profound difficulties which surround. it, 
but much more because man: does not real- 
ize that this is actually the direction in 
which pleasure and satisfaction are to be 
obtained. 


There are certain pleasures which 
appeal to each individual; every man 
knows hat in one layer or another of sen- 
sation he finde his chief delight. Natur- 
ally he turns to this systematically 
through life, just as the suuflower turns 
to the sun and! jhe water-lily leans om the 
water. But he strugeles throughout with 
an awful fact which oppresses him to the 
soul, —that no sooner has he obtained: his 
pleasure than ha loses it again amd has 
once more to go in search of it. More than 
that; he never actually reaches it, for it 
eludes him at the final moment. This i3 
because he endeavours to seize that which 
is untouchable and: satisfy his souls hun- 
per for sensation by contact. with external 
objecta How can that which is external 
satisfy or aver please the inner man,—the 
thing which reigns within and has no eyes 
for matter, no hands for touch of objects, 
no senses with which to apprehend that 
which js outside its magic walls? Those 
ehamned. barriers which surround jt are 
limitless, for it is everywhere; it is to be 
diseovered! in all living things, and no 
part of tha universe can be conceived of 
without it. if that universe is regarded as 
a coherent whole, And unless that point 
is granted! at the outect it is useless to 
consider the snhjeet of life at all. Life is 
indeed menningless unless it, ig universal 
and: coherent, and unless: we maintain our 
existence by reason of the faet that we 
are part of that which is, not by reason 
of our own being. 


This is one of the most. important factors, 
in the development of man, the recogni- 
tion—profound and complete recognition 
—of the haw of universal nity -an co- 


herence. The separation which exists be- 
tween individuals, between worlds, be- 
tween the different poles: of the umiverse 
and' of life, the mental and physical fan- 
tasiy called space, is a nightmare of the 
human imagination. That nightmares 
exist, and: exist only to torment, every 
ehild knows; and what we need is the 
power of diserimination between the phan- 
taemagoria. of the brain, which concern 
oureelves only, and: the phantasmagoria 
of daily life, in which others also are 
concerned. This rule applies also to the 
larger ease. Tt concerns no one but our- 
salves that we live in a nightmare of un- 
real horror, and faney ourselves alone in 


the universe and capable of independent 


action, so long as our aseociates are those 


only who ara a part of the dream; but - 


when we desire to speak with those who 


have tried the Golden Gatea and pushed ` 


them open, then it is very necessarv——in 
fact it is essential—to discriminate, and 
not bring into our life the confusions of 
our sleep. If we do, we are reckoned as 
madmen, and! fall back into the darkness 
where there is no friend but chaos. .This 
chaos has followed! every effort of man 
that is written in history; after civiliza- 
tion has flowered, the flower falls and 
dies, and winter and darkness destroy it. 
While man: refuses to make the effort of 
diserimination which would enable him 
to distinguish between the shapes of wight 
and the active figures of day, thie must 
inevitably happen. 

But if man hag tthe courage to resist 
this reactionary tendency, to stand steadi- 
ly on the height he has reached and put 
ont ‘his, foot in search of vet another step, 
why should he not find it? There is 
nothing to make one suppose the pathway 
to end at a certain point, execpt that 
tradition which has declared it is so, and 
which men have aceepted andi hug to 
themselves as a justification for their 
indolente. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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THEOSOPHY AS A 
BASIS FOR ETHICS 


Theosophy propounds no system of 
Ethics as such, but it points to basie prin- 
ciples existing in Man and: the Universe 
by means of which anyone can formulate 
a code for himself. This code while: it 
may go far beyond, it will probably have 
much in common with that Ethie univer 
sally. appreciated by all races in all ages 
which is included ini the words decency 
and! courtesy. 

Ethical systems in the past have been 
founded upon religiona dogmas and sup- 
ported by. religious sanctiona When the 
dogmas of onr Western religions. became 
discredited in the light of scientific know- 
ledge, the foundation of our Ethical sys- 
tem: collapsed, The folly of basing an 
Ethical system upon things which time 
will change can never be more evident 
than it is today. Nothing but. the change- 
less Jaws of Nature, nothing but the in- 
nate natnre of Man and the Universe, 
nothing but these imperishable things 
which are not affected: by time and change 
of opinion, are good enough to form a basis 
of a system. of Ethics for civilized people. 

‘Theosophy offers the hypothesis that 
Life in spite of appearances is One, and 
that consequently no human being can 
really benefit at the expense of another. 
We are all, as it were, in the same boat, 
what is pod fortune for one 13, in some 
measure, good fortune for all. We are 
all isolated fragmenta of the One Life, and 
this Life can be poisoned or enriched. at 
any point. 

Hani in hand with this hypcthesis is 
another; that this is a Universe of Law 
where every thought and every action is 
accounted for; there is constant adjust- 
ment and every force tends to be equili- 
brated. Every energy which man projects 
is colonred by his personality and, sooner 
or later. comes baek to hiim for adjustment 
for good: or ill. There is no reward or 
punishment about it, but simply effects 
inexorably following upon causes. We 


get out of this Universe the exact equiva- 
lent of what we put into it, nothing is 
added. nothing is taken away. Harmoni- 
ous thinking and acting, that iy living in 
accord with the innate nature of things, 
brings as its: cffect a fuller sense of Life 
and a deeper contentment; discordant 
separative energies are adjusted at the 
centre from whieh they were projected 
with a shattering effect; this is the ex- 
planation of practically all suffering. 
These two hypotheses which can be 
proved to be true by anyone who will watch 
and observe and: test: them oub in his own 
life, and in the lives of others, form a 


basis for Ethies which will stand the 


closest examination from any angle and 
which neither time nor change of belief 
nor any scientific disclosures can alter. 
Tf this were taught as part of our element- 
ary educational gvstem what a marvellous 
improvement in human life would! be ob- 
served. It would be seen to be sheer mad- 
ness to try to beat the game and get ahead 
by riding rough sbod' over our fellows. 

The obvious evils which everybody 
recognizes as such are. not the real evils 
today; the real evils are the imitation 
goods, refined celfishness masquerading in 
altruistic and noble sentiments, which 
often deludes us into giving it our al- 
legiance and support. 

The question was asked: What happens 
Karmically as a result. of those rare actions 
which are really impersonal, where no 
shadow of u thought of Self enters? Here 
we have to make a clear distinetion be- 
tween selfless actions on the one hand and 
unselfish actions on the other. In the 
Jatter clase of action thongh often self- 
sacrificing and altrnistic and performed 
in the best cases without any conscious 
thought of self-benefit. in the way of grati- 
tude or future return, there ia yet deep 
at the back of the mind the expectation, 
perhaps of wod Karma and the stimuluse 


and warm glow of self-approval. There is 


nothing wrong ahont this, indeed it is 
Nature’s reward and method of. encourag- 
ing snch actions. but it indicates that the 
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action is still personal and ego-centric, 
however refined: Such energies when 
they come to adfustanent bring to the per 
sonal self an increased: well-being, but be- 
eause they were projected from a personal 
centre, the final result is still to build up 
and: strengthen the personal Self,—that 
which contains the sense of Me and Thee. 
This is all necessary. andi inevitable in the 
growth of the individual toward imper- 
sopality, but it is no place at which to 
stop, and it is important to realize this for 
it is fatally easy. to come to live wpow the 
satisfaction obtained from unselfish 
avtione,—n form of spiritual dram drink- 
ing which builds up a refined. egoism and 
disintegrates spiritually. 

If we watch our reactions and detect 
the secret expectation of a futnre return 
and: the present glow of self-approval, and 
realize thet. this is not good! enough, that 
we are not vet capable of doing an. action 
for the sake of its own inherent beauty. 
but. atili demand: a reward, then we are at 
least on the right track and have but grad- 
ually to inure ourselves to cease from 
wanting even a shadow of a retnrn and to 
condemn. as unworthy any trace of self- 
approval, and then the impersonal element 
in our best actions will prow. 

What then happens as a result of a 
truly impersonal action? The energy pro 
jected! although not hound hack by any 
woch for a return, vet ie still energy and 
haz to be accounted for. Tt returne to the 
centre from which it came and to which 
it is magnetically linked: awakening there 
a deepencd perception, a finer spiritual 
insight, and makes it casier for the student 
to reach that impersonal level again, Con- 
sequently it is extremely important for 
the Theosophicah student to troc up his 
perceptions and to know what constitutes 
a really finc and: just action, He should 
sense it: cultivate the taste, aa one would 
cultivate the taste for fine Art or Music; 
study it until he knows it: more and' more ; 
brood over it; think ower it, and try to 
diseriminate at all times the truly fine 
from the imitation.—Orpheus Lodge Dis- 
CUSSION. 
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"THE DRUID LODGE 
11 and 12 Merrion Row, Dublin 


The Onsect of the Druid: Lodge is (a) 
to cultivate the ideal of a Universal Spir- 
itual Brotherhood of Humanity, and (b) 
to demonstrate by teaching and example 
that this ideal ia an attainable reality. 

The Tror Deum is a man of:-—Com- 
PASSION: HARMONY or Sour: SKUL IN 
Action: SPIRITUAL Vision.’ 

Three signs of COMPASSION ara:—U'n- 
derstanding which turns a man aside 
rather than disturb a tired animal lying 
in the way. Understanding which weeps 
for the sorrows of children. Understand- 
ing which meets every stranger with a 
brotherly hand, 

Three signs of Harmony of sou) are:— 
An eye to sec nature. A heart to compre- 
hend nature. A courage to live with 
nature. k 

Three signs of Skill jn Action are:— 
To love one’s work. To understand) one’s 
work. To work with will for no reward. 

Three aigns.of Spiritna] Vision are:— 
Love for all things. Justice for all beings. 
Joyful obedience to Universal Law. 

Universat Wispom is that Divine 
Vision which sees all things in just rela- 
tive proportion. as inseparable parts of an 
indivisible whole which is infinite and 
pertcet. 

‘THE Discipt.x is one who seeks to know 
the Universal Law, to live according to 
the Law, and: at last to become a perfect 
instrunient of the Law. 

Ocecrtism js the pursuit of arcane 
knowledge. 

TRUE Occcuttsm is the Path of the 
Disciple, and leads to Divine Wisdom. 


mm = i 


If you are a believer in the Brotherhood 
of Humanity you should belong to the 
only Bociety that makes this the sole basis 
of membership. The dues are $2,50 a year, 
including subscription to the official 
Magazine. Will you not join? 
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. OFFICIAL NOTES 


The Radio addresses delivered. in Tor- 
onto have been a marked suceess im their 
results although the funds were lacking 
$50 of the oost, and this deficit must be 
made good. About a hundred: enquiries 
were mailed to the Committee requesting 
copies of the talks, and about 2000 of these 
were distributed. 

pm E a E m 3 

An applicatiow for a Charter for a 
Lodge of the Society has been signed in 
Kitchener, and as soor as the usual form- 
alities have been complied with the Charter 
will be isened and the Lodge established. 
Mr. Alexander Watt, a former member of 
the London Lodge, has been responsible 
for initiating this activity. 

me 

White Lotus Day should not be for- 
gotten by any of our Lodges or members, 
The Sth of May falls on a Wednesday this 
year, an excellent cvening for special 


celebrations, On its first celebration at 
Adyar in 1892 the 12th Ohapter of the 
Bhagavad Gita was read, and the passage 
in Arnold?s Light of Asia, beginning “Lo! 
the Dawn,” to the end of Book the Sixth. 
Each Todge can prepare ita owm pro- 
grainne. 
m m m $ 

Copies of Capt. P. G. Bowen's notable 
artiele, “The Way Towards Diseipleship”, 
may be had for Ter Cents each. For free 
distribution. these will be sold at twenty 
for a dollar. For alc, at fifteen for a 
dollar. Mr. James Morgan Pryse’s article, 
“Memorabilia of H. P. Blavatsky,” are to 
be had at Five Cents each, size to fit a 
No, 8 envelope. These will be sold aleo 
at twenty for fifty cents for those who | 
wish to distribute them free. Apply to ` 
this Office. - 
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Mra. Alice A. Bailey of New York and 
Mr. Foster Bailey paid a visit to Toronto 
on April 4, 6 and 7, Mrs, Bailey spoke 
in The Theosophical Hall to large audi- 
ences, that om Sunday evening taxing ‘the 
capacity of the Half, which seats 500. Mrs. 
Batley spoke of the sunprising number of 
men at the meetings, as she thought. She 
had just returned from a long visiti ‘to 
England and the European Continent. It 
was only in Holland, she said. that she 
found any parallel to the work being done 


in ‘Toronto. 
w a 


We are glad to see Miss Charlotte E. 
Woods? name once more in The Theoso- 
phist, Adpar. She writes ow the present 
valne of Theosophy aud the T. S, to the 
world, and chokls that Theosophy has 
changed the eld Victorian. world: into the 
New. Jn this she eave, “we have to give 
to the Theosophical Movement the widest 
possible interpretation.” That: is just the 
point, aud we should have this view ex- 
pounded at the Fraternization Conyention, 
Mr. Ernest Wood! concludes bis notes on 
the Firet Stanza of the Book of Dayan. 

me wo A 

William Quan Judge, the third most 

hapertant Founder of she Theosophical 
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Society was born April 13, 1851 and died 
Mareh 21, 1896. He was 20 years junior 
to Madame Blavatsky. He was a great 
organizer and left 125 Lodges in the 
American field at. his death. He built 
entirely on: The Seeret Doctrine, The Key 
to Theosophy and other works of H.P.B. 
Tis own. contribution consisted of Letters 
That Have Helped Me. Echoes from the 
Orient, The Ocean of Theosophy, and 
editions of the Bhagavad Gita and Patan- 
jali. Hts epitaph might consist of the 
quaint New England saying, “Most stieks 
are found under the best apple tree.” 
xm & n 


Mrs. Miriam Salanawve, whose articles 
in our magazine will be remembered, has 
been in Tndia, Japan and China sinee she 
left Ameriea in 1929 and has beemne a 
Buddhist nun, She has made pilgrim- 
agos to all the leading shrines in Asia and 
has now planned a Western Women’s 
Buddhist Bureau, through which it is 
hoped to establish a Buddhist Women’s 
Home Journal and undertake other activ- 
ities including a Buddhist Library. She 
has issued an interesting pamphlet sum- 
marizing these plans and activities, illus- 
trated with pictures of Buddhist monks 
and nuns she bas inet. Correspondence is 
invited at the Bureau, Apt. 4, 715 MeAl- 
lister Street, eal ranei to; California. 


The death is announced: of Mrs. L. Saxe- 
Holmes in her 82nd year, a meanber of the 
Montreal, Lodge, and! a woman well known 
in that city for her devoted work im penal 
reform and iw prisoners? welfare work. 
She was keenly interested in the establish- 
mert. of a Domestie Relations Courr and 
succeeded in having a Juvenile Court 
brought into existence in Montreal. She 
was a daughter of the late Hou. James 
Saxe of Vermont. The death is also an- 
nouneed on February 25 of Mrs. Knowles, 
a sfannch Theosophist, and one who radi- 
ated love and goodwill to all. She had 
been a member of the Montreal Lodge for 
over twenty years and prior to that was a 
member in Boston. 


Dr. Arundale has sent every Lodge in 
the Society a special set of literature deal- 
ing with the campaign for “Straight The- 
osophy” whieh he intimated be would in- 
augurate. Pamphlets and circulars 
accompany a large chart for the months 
of Oetaber, November and: December next, 
in which a programme of meetings to be 
held is scheduled, with books tio ba studied! 
and other suggestions to attract the publie 
and build up the interest of existing: mem- 
bers. We commen these suggestions to 
our membership ay they may serve as the 
basis of organization for such activity, and 
may be modified: and added to as may be 
deemed best. What is really needed is 
for each member to be so interested? thati 
he or she would: feel it to be a duty and a 
privilege to interest others in. what was 80 
important to themselves. Until our mem- 


ership realizes that they have the most 


wonderfnt gift. that life can give or the 
world supply. in the truths of Theosophy, 
the Society will be as dead. as the Church 
of Laodicea. 
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The Point Loma Quarterly, The The- 
osophical Path, for April, haa an unusual- 
lv interesting bill of contents, Firet is an 
article by Dr. de Purucker on “Death and 
Afterwards” This is one of the most 
simple, logieal and intelligible articles on 
this subject we have read, and will be 
hailed with satisfaction by many who have 
never been able to get the facts clear in 
their minds before. It ineidentally deale 


with the four states of consciousness, and. 


elear: away most of the confusion with 
which so many writers surround the sub- 
ject. Arthur A. Beale, M.D., writes on 
“The Cosma of the Blood’? an elucidation 
which etudents should not neglect. There 
ure a dozen other articles int this issue all 
of importance and! of outstanding literary 
quality. In the Book Reviews Mr. Jin- 


_avajadasa is given high praise for his book 


“Did Madame Blavatsky Forge the Ma- 
haima Letters?” 


| 
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The Theosophical Quarterly for April 
ie an excellent number. The Editorial 
section deals with the problem of genius, 
contrasting the occult view with that of 
the modern neurologist, and leaving the 
Jatter much to apologize for. The well- 
known antagonism of the Quarterly to 
Democracy is manifested. in the next sec- 
tion. Perhaps our friends lack patience 
with the stupidity and ignorance of the 
democratic governments everywhere. The 
affinity between mechanism. and commun- 
istic states of mind is noted, though it 
seems to ns rather a result, than an affin- 
ity. Machinery has mastered our civiliza- 
tion and will kill it if a change. is not 
made. We must. quote the last paragraph 
of Cave’s Fragments. “Two Ancient 
Records” give aecounta from Egyptiar 
recorde of 1480 B.C., andi 1288 B.C. The 
latter is especially: interesting giving an 
account of the great battle of Kadesh be- 
tween Rameses, TI andi the Hittites In 
both narratives the appearance of a God. is 
deseribed, and should, be read by students, 


ELECTION OF THE 
GENERAL EXECUTIVE 


Mrs. Lilian. Currie, Hamilton, 

N. W. J. Haydon, Toronto. 

F. B. Honsser, Toronto, 

Miss M. E. Crafter, Toronto, 

Lt.-Col. E. L. Thomeon, Toronto. 

Kartar Singh, Toronto. 

Felix A. Belcher, West End, Toronto. 

Dr. Washington E. Wilks, Orpheus, 
Vancouver. 

William A. Griffiths, Montreal. 

The above are the wames nominated’ by 
the Lodges indicated. Ballots will be sent 
out immediately to each member in good 
standing, as only those whose dues are 
paid up to June 80 are entitled: to vote. 
They are requested to number their voting 
slips without delay and! return them at 
once to the General Secretary in the en- 
velopes supplied. The Election wilh close 
on May 25 and the serutiny will be con- 


ducted on that day if possible. Secretaries 
who receive ballots from their members 
should forward them not later than 
May 20, 


THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 


The General Executive met on April 5, 
with all members present except: Mesers, 
Kartar Singh and Griffiths. An objection 
to the length of the Taylors Introduction 
to Plato in the magazine was discussed: 
and the matter left to the Editor. It was 
reported that an application from Kitch- 
ener for a Charter had: been. received from 
nine new members and this was approved. 


“Dr. Arundale’s suggestion that new forms 


be used for diplomas, applications, ete., 
was tabled. and also the sending out of a 
letter transmitted! for presentation to new 
members. A long diseuasion ensned on 
the copy of a letter sent to members of the 
Genera) Conneil: originally. directed to the 
Recording Sceretury at Adyar, regarding 
the formation of two national societies in 
Canada. Shonld such action be taken the 
Canadian Lodges would! have no choice 
but would: have to join up under the juris- 
diction im whieh they found’ themselves. 
Tt was finally: decided: to write to the Re- 
cording ‘Secretary to ask for a suspension 
of action. until Mr. Belcher, who was poing 
out west, had the opportunity of eonsider- 
ing the situation, interview the various 
parties concerned, and report fully on the 
matter. The next. meeting will be held on 
June 2. 


THE FRATERNIZATION 
CONVENTION 


The dates chosen for the Fraternization 
Convention are August 238, 24 and 25, 
Friday to Sunday. The intention was to 
have afternoon meetings, leaving the morn- 
ings free for visitors to see the great Can- 
adian National Exhibition. Special raib 
way rates are tobe bad: from all points on 
both sides of the border.. The meetings 
will be held: in. the Theosophical Hull, 52 
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Isabella. Street, which is central and near 
to many hotels and: boarding houses Lt is 
announced! that neither Dr. Arundale nor 
Dr. de Purucker can be present. No 
definite arrangements have yet been made 
for speakers, but it is hoped thet Dr. 
Alvin B. Kubn, Mr, G. Rupert Lesch, Mr. 
Roy Mitchell, and! others who have spoken 
at previous Conventions aa well as various 
Joeal speakers. may be depended upon to 
assist. There are many others who muy 
be present and we should feel much obliged 
if the names of those likelv to attend and 
who wielt to speak were sent to ns at the 
earhest opportunity. A tentative pro- 
gramme muy be expected for next, month. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
FRATERNIZATION IN THE T. S. 


Editor Canadian Theosophist: — Very 
flattering are “Tota’s’ remarks upon my 
arguments fur fraternization in the Theo- 
sophical movement, and! bis question about 
A.M.O.R.C, is a shrewd! one. 

I am not aware of having expreased any 
opinion publicly on A.M.O.R.C., favour- 
able or otherwise, and the word: T used in 
the December article was “conflict” not 
“dislike.” 

I reproduce the passage: “There is no 
Theosophical virtue in joining only with 
people who accept your beliefs and. loyal- 
ties, but it does require the exercise of 
Theosophy to associate with people whose 
views conflict with yours, for the purpose 
of convincing the world. that universal 
brotherhood! is practicable.” 

This passage should be read. in connec- 
tion with the context. Im the previous 
paragraph I had said that the association 
referred to was based: upon the practice 
of brotherhood, and. in the succeeding par- 
agraph wrote, “Theosophy is altruism.” 

Jn. fact. my concern throughout the 
whole article waa for fraternization within 
the Theosophical Movement. Therefore, 
the phrase I have italicized above, namely, 
“to associate with people whose views con- 
flict with yours,” is qualified by what goes 


Captain P. G. Bowen’s 


before and after, and may. be thus extend- 


ed: “To associate with people who, ac: 


cepting the principle of universal brother- 
hood (altruism). and endeavonring to 
practice it, yet have views on other sub- 
jects which conflict with yours, this 
association to be for a certain: specific 
purpose, the convincing of the world that 
universal brotherhood: is practicable.” 


I am not aware that A.M.O.R.C. teaches - 


universal brotherhood, with: its implication 
of self-sacrifice, therefore this Fraternity 
cannot. be said to he inside the Theosophi- 
eal Movement. 

Altruism ie not possible without self- 
sacrifice and what I pleaded for was. that 
we should! sacrifice our fondness for our 
personal predelictions in the interests of 
Humanity. 

Association with A.M.O.R.C, seems to 
me to be on a par with association with 
the Ford Motor company, the chamber of 
commerce, or the Roman Catholic church. 
None of these three is absolutely evil and 
each may do good to some. Whether the 
Theosophical Movement can associate with 
these organizations to further universal 
brotherhood, is a remote question. Let ua 
solve our immediate problem firat. 

Fraternization within the Theoeophical 
Movement resembles those efforts on a 
wider scale known as the’ National: Con- 
ference of Jews and Christiana and The 
World Fellowship of Faiths, whose aim is 
to bring about better relationships between 
men of various ereede. 

Shall we acknowledge that our efforte 
are less effective than theirs, that the 
spirit af Theosophy is stronger outside the 
Movement than within it? Yours fratern- 
ally. 

Cecil Williams. 

49 Fast 7th St., Hamilton, Ont. 


SUPPRESSION OF FACTS 
Editor, The Canadian Theosophist :-— 


letter in your 
March issue, evidently solicited by the 
Unitel Lodge of Theosophists, calls for 
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-~ my assurance in reply to his admonition 

‘that I “should honourably acquit the Edi- 
tors of the Bulletin of any. intention to 
suppress passages which she conceives may 
not be to their liking,” that any misgiving 
I had on the subject of the U.L.T. sup- 
pression of a part of Commdr. Bowen's 
Notes waa not due to the uncharitable sus- 
picion assigned: to it. but to well founded 
-evidence of U.L.T. procedure in their own 
printed page. 

“The Theosophical Movement” (1925) 
does not. hesitate to suppress actual facts 
“not to their liking’ where such facts 
affect the statns of one whom they repre- 
sent. av above the sphere of delusion; and 
as a foil to this picture other Theosophists 
of early days are misrepresented and their 
aims twisted: and distorted with a venom 
for which unbrotherliness is too light a 
word, Moreover the upholding of H. P. 
B’s teaching is not at stake, their strictures 
are dlirected' solely at those who, holding 
firmly to unadulterated H.P.B., are un- 
able to accept U.L.T. dictatorial findings 
with regard to her “Successors”. 

Captain Bowen’s excellent article on 
“Teachers andi Disciples” applies quite as 
much to the well diagguised and anonym- 
ously expressed “claims” of the U.L.T. as 
to other more blatant claimants. 

Dr Stokes in hiy “O. E. Critic” for 
November-December 1934 (issued within 
the past two months} publishes two letters 
which definitely prove the suppression I 
have heen obliged to allude to in reply to 
Captain Bowen and also to the U.L.T. 
letter, which urges a plea to me for a 
eharity of thought which they imply anim- 
ates themselves, 

H. Henderson. 

The “H.P.B.” Librarg, 

Victoria, B.C., 

March 24th, 1935. ~ 


“LET THEM ALL COME” 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist :—I have 
read with much interest the numerous 
letters on the Fraternization Movement 


that have heen appearing recently in the 
Canadian Theosophist, but there is one 
aspect of the question thar I have: not seen 
mentioned which, T think, should be con- 
sidered, I refer to the fact that the 
Brotherhood of which we are enjoined to 
form a nucleus is UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD, and therefore any expression of it 
cannot. be confined to members. of Theo- 
sophical Societies. Tf, rhen, a convention 
is to be held as an oxhibition: of Universal 
Brotherhood, invitations should De ex- 
tended to as many sorta of people as pos- 
sible—to religious sectarians of all kinds 


and: to representatives of every variety of. 


degenerated and unevolved personalities. 
It is hardly likely that many, if any, of 
these invitations would: be accepted: but all 
the same the gesture should be made for, 
if it is not, the Convention will represent 
an effort towards a limited fraternity 
rather than a demonetration of an univer- 
sal Principle in action, 

However, if the Convention be regarded 
as merely a friendly gathering of people 
who hald certain beliefs in conrmon, I, for 
one, wish it every success. 

W. B. Pease. 

2840 Cadboro Bay Road, 

Vietoria, B.C. 


REVIEWS 
‘‘Tho Great Pyramid’’ 


Mr. Willian: Kingsland’s second: volume 
of “The Great Pyramid: in Fact and in 
Theory” (Rider & Co, 14/-) completes a 
work which is uot only timely but at the 
present. moment. ig essential to all who 
wish to escape the many fallacies and de- 
lusions that are holding the attention of 
inultitudes of people through representa- 
tions made and. based on. allegations eon- 
cerning the Great Pyramid. 

Mr, Kingsland, in: fact, has joined: the 
“debunkers” though in a very different 
epirit. from the majority of these gentle- 
men, and he has “debunked”’—nat the 
Pyramid—but several of the theories andi 
organizations which have heen associated 
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with it, He had already shown the meas 
urements usually relied! upon in past years 
to be quite unreliable, and now he attacks 
such authorities as J, Ralston Skinner and 
proves that. his caleulationa are no more 
worthy: of credence than others, while those 
of Piazzi Smyth and: other observers are 
shown to be affected’ by the prejudices of 
the authors, and the Pyramid inch and 
cubit are viewed: as inventions to suit the 
theories: requiring such support. ‘The 
British Israelites will find themselves. at a 
loose end as far as the Pyramid: is con- 
cerned and’ their prophetic estimates and 
those of other vaticinators are proven to 


have no basis in Pyramidal measurementa - 


Mr. Kingsland has shown already, and. 
is struck with the remarkable “coincid- 
ence”, if it be no more, that the thousandth 
part of 20612, which is the number dis- 
covered by John A. Parker of New York 
to be the perfect value of the relation of a 
circumference to a diameter of 6561, is 
the valne in British inches of the Egyptian 
ewbit nsed in building the Pyramid “Is 
this 2 mere coincidence, or is there some 
deeply occult. fact underlying it? asks 
our author. He aceuses the prophetic and 
other commentators with juggling with 
figures in their measurements, He points 
out that Ralston Skinner js no less than 

` over five feet out ini the base side measure- 
ments of the Pyramid, and remarks that 
“his errors are dme for the most part to his 
relying for his hase measurement, on the 
false ineasurements of the French Expedi- 
tion and of Vyee which wera made from 
the Sockets on the north base, and were 
supposed ta be the correet. measurement 
of each of the base sides all round.” 

Mr. Kingsland! paye no attention to the 
suggestion of Madame Blavatsky that the 
Pyramids mav have been tilt 78.000 
years ago, andi accepts the view that “there 
are no known facts to sipport any theory. 
as to the builder of the Pyramid and: ‘his 
date other than those which attribute it to 
Khufu, the second king of the IVth 
Dynasty of Egyptian Kings.” Nor has 
he any explanations to give of the means 


by which the engineering difficulties of 


the structure were overcome. He doubts 


the nee of the hanked-up ineline as feasible, 
and remarks that. “it is diffieult to resist 
the conclusion that they must not merely 
have had: tools and appliances of which we 
are now totally igmorant, but may also 
have employed methodes which nowadays 
would he termed: occult.” 

He is impressed by the accuracy of the 
orientation of the Pyramid and its astron- 
omical implications which indicate “a 
very considerable amount of accurate 
astronomical knowledge and. observation.” 
The great problem, he says. “of construc- 
tional ability is thrown back to the time 
of King Zoser; the great problem being 
as to how there could be such an appar- 
ently sudden development of atone archi- 
tecture in the ITIrd Dynasty when just 
previously nothing apparently was used. 
for complete structures but mud bricks, 
with perhaps a few examples of the use of 
stones for linings or floora,” 

His chapter on the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead is of great interest. He discusses 
the theory that the Pyramidi was connected 
with the Egyptian Mysteries. “The an- 
ciont Adepts and Initiates’, he observes, 
knowing that it would be highly dangerous 
to communicate occult seereta and. ideas, 


“concealed their knowledge in myth and: 


fable. bnt partially historical. And the 
danger is even, more real today, when. every 
advance in-physienl science is used to cwn- 
atrnet more and still more deadly weapons 
of destruction. Atlantis perished: beeanse 
of the misuse of natural forces which to- 
dar would perhaps be called occult; and 
our modern ‘eivilization’ is fast hastening 
to a similar catastrophic end: so close is 
the eonmection between Man’s moral na- 
ture and! the Globe: he inhabita.” 

Mr. Kingsland favours the theory that 
the building of the several Pyramids was 
a matter of evolution. and that. the build- 
ers gradmally acquired skill and went on 
from the smaller to the greater ones. 
Might it not be argued. that the finest of 
all was first built and: that the others were 
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degenerate imitations, gradually. declining 
in nerit? We know that nations decline 
from the highest perfection, and that 
savages are not the beginning but the end 
of preat nations, 

With regard to the age of the world 
and of the Pyramid, one Riblical theorist 
sets the date of creation at 2472 B.C, and 
th: date of the Pyramid at 2140, giving 
only 332 years in which to populate the 
world and develop all the arts and sciences 
of the date of the Pyramid. Both these 
chapters on the Book of the Dead and on 
the Kabala are informative to a marked 
degree and will repay the student even 
apart. from the Pyramid. itself. 

Mr. Kingsland: provides much evidence 
of his own knowledge of occult matters 
and his svinpathy with such views of life. 
He recognizes the fact of evolution in the 
development of men of a type far superior 
to those ordinarily met with, or at least 
known to the public, and sunchi men, termed 
Adepts and Masters, do not confess their 
status to all and sundry, and. would never 
be recognized by ordinary men as differ- 
ing from the common herd. 

“The Adept is not made, he becomes”, 
savs Mr, Kingsland, echoing an ancient 
view. “Nothing but experience, practice, 
and a certain innate paft—a faculty or 
facility acquired: in previous lives—will 
enable the individual to achieve the work 
of a Master, an Adept.” Such men have 
attained! to heights of wisdon andi know- 
ledye—science. if you will, that the execu- 
tion of earthly plans are simple to them 
when. if ever, they deem it necessary to 
earry ont such designs, Whether these 
ace theoretical as in the case of Solomon’s 
Temple, or actual, as in the Pyramid, it 
is scarcely possible for laymen to say: In 
any casce they: are symbolical. 

A system. of symbolical records appears 
to have engaged the Sages of all antiquity 
as a means of perpetuating the truths thus 
at once preserved and) concealed. To un- 
ravel such symbcls and to interpret the 
truths thus presented is the task of the 
student. Tt is a process of Initiation be- 


cause the key is in each man himself. 
What is presented “as the path of the 
aspiring individual after death,” as in the 
ease of the Book of the Dead, or the sym- 
bology of the Pyramid, “is really the path 
of the aapiring Initiate; for the ultimate 
goal of initiation is the full realization of 
the essential divine nature of man;.. 
The attainment of this supreme knowledge 
is therefore represented: as the ‘resurrection 
froin the dead’, or ag being ‘born again’.” 
The average man does not achieve this till 
after many incarnations or lives on earth, 
“so little does the average man learn of 
his real nature, so little spiritual progress 
does he make—progres¢ in real epiritual 
knowledbe and: power, not in ‘goodness’ 
only—in any one incarnation.” 

The Great Pyramid, it is suggested, em- 
bodies in symbol and otherwise, knowledge 
of these mysteries “That its secret is 
known to the Hierarchy of Initiates who 
have never lost ‘the Wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians? which is linked up with the Book 
of the Dead, and with our own Christian 
and other Scriptures; and. that it may be 
learned now by those who, knowing how 
to knock at the door of the Temple of In- 
itiation, receive admittance therein, is the 
firm convietion of the present writer.” 

This statement prefaces Mr. Kings- 
land’s Appendix. dealing with The Ancient 
Mysteries. The student will find here in 
short space all that is essential to him as a 
beginning. 

The man on the street who may object 
that these things are concealed from him 
andi therefore probably humbug, must re- 
member that nothing worth having is 
easily’ obtained, and that the Christian 
teaching is true that. to gain this know- 
ledge one must. balance the whole world 
against. hia own soul. The objection that 
the Masters do not bother with the aver 
age man is met by the fact that the aver- 
age man does not bother about himeelf. 
Why then should the Masters do so, 


especially when such men demand as a 
right the exercise of their own free qill 
and the freedom of their own. judgment 2 
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A Master wrote to Mr. A. P. Sinnett 
(page 341, Mahatma Letters )-—“Once 
separated! from. the common influences of 
Society, nothing draws us to any outsider 
save his evolving spirituality. He may be 
a Bacon or an Aristotle in knowledge, and 
still not make his current felt a feather’s 
weight by us, if his power is confined: to 
the Manas (intellectual mind)... . Manas, 
pure and simple, is of a lower degree, and 
of the earth carthly: and so your greatest 
men count but as nonentities in the urena 
where greatness ig measured by the stand- 
ard of spiritual development.” 

We may add to this the testimony of 
Subba Row, in a letter just reprinted. by 
The Point Loma Theosophical Forum, 
that he knew of “many chelas, high chelas 
too, very near initiation, who are ignorant 
of the art of reading and writing,” 

“You must. be up and doing if you want 
_ to secure your immortality,” he adds, and 
“this is impressed in the mind of every 
Occult student. by bis Guru. Mere goody- 
goodness, and irreproachable life will not 
‘help us. We must swim against the cur- 
rent and by dint of perseverance mount 
higher. Ff not, we will be left where we 
are to vegetate and rot im the seale to 
which we may have come, The Kingdom 
of Heaven ought to be taken by force. Will, 
irresistible, indomitable, will alone carry 
upward an Oceult student. If he has. not 
got that he has no chance whatever. Only 
one who toils hard cau ascend a mountain 
peak.” l 

Which is only another way of saying. 
“Many are called: but few are chosen,” and 
“Strait. is the gate and! few there be that 
enter in thereat.” 

Evangelical Christianity secks to con- 
vince people that it is al] as easy as getting 
entered. on a voting list, but the difficul- 
ties have never been minimized by the 
veal Teachers. 

Mr. Kingsland is a faithful messenger, 
and his book on the Pyramid: will impress 
the student with the importance of teach- 
ings over which such Titanic pains have 
been taken to leave their Mysteries on 
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record. Mr. Kingsliand’s work has been 
chiefly to show that current solutions of 
its problema are valueless, and’ that the 
Truth lies elsewhere. 
A E. S. 8. 
I AA 


‘‘Aftermath'’ 


In the new history of the Theosophical 
Movement. which the magazine ‘“Theos- 


ophy” is presenting to its readers, the - 


instalment for April devotes about ten 
pages to the Toronto Lodge and: the Gen- 
oral Secretary of the T. S. in Canada. It 
would have been easy to obtain correct 
information on the subject. by submitting 
the “eopy” to those concerned: before print- 
ing it. However as “corrections, rejec- 
tione, criticiam, questions and comments 
‘are invited from all readers on any facts 
or conclusions stated. in thie series”, we 
venture to comment—not on the facts, but 
on statements made purporting to be facts. 
Perhaps they are net important, but. im- 
accuracy in meh matters disturbs one’s 
confidence in the rest of the narrative, 
especially. when it would have been so easy 
to get. things straight. 

“The originally ‘Canadian Section’ of 
the Adyar T. S., now designated as the 
Theosophical Society: in America” is the 
first mistake. When the: Canadian Lodges 
were organized in 1919, the Charter was 
issued to The Theosophical Society in 
Canada by Mre. Besant, so that there never 
was a Canadian Section, though some 
members, following the custom of years 
before, still persist in the use of the term 
made familiar in the “American Section”. 

The Lamp, which is mentioned, was 
begun in 1894 and: suspended after some 
years. Before Mr. Judge's death in 1896 
there had been much squabbling andi dis- 
agreement following the Boston Conven- 
tion of 1895. At that Convention, in 
which Robert Crosbie andi Louis Wade of 
Boston took a leading part, the autonomy 
of the American Lodges was asserted. 


Originally every Lodge was autonomous, | 


but Col. Oleott was always opposed to 
autonomy and suppressed’ the principle 
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when he could. Judge anticipated that 
the American autonomous Society would 
be affiliated to Adyar. He told me so 
himself, When Olcott refused to affiliate 
the Society and: affirmed the separation 
from Adyar as a “Secession”, two dele- 
gates at the Convention, Alex Fullerton 
and Dr. J, W. B. LaPierre of Wisconsin 
dissented from the rest of the delegates, 
and: formed: “the little rift within the lute 
that by and by will make the musie mute.” 

The Toronto delegate voted with the 
majority for the Wade and Crosbie plan, 
though there were obvious errors made in 
the legal brief prepared by Mr. Wade for 
the case. The principle of the thing how- 
ever was unimpeachable, whatever may be 
thought of the arguments in support. The 
Toronto Lodge after the Convention de- 
hated the policy for six weeks and: finally 
on a vite of 35 to ten endorsed the vote 
of the delegate. The ten: immediately 
assumed control of the Lodge and: claimed 
all its property, Charter, furniture, 
library, ete., although all these had: been 
procured. at the expense of two members 
of the majority. Iowever, it was deeided 
not to fight the minority but to give them 
what they asked, believing in tha J.aw of 
Karma. 

A new Lodge, the Beaver, was formed 
by the majority and carried on work in 
the usual way, making progress as hefore. 
-The minority also carried on, but im a less 
successful wayi and gradually dwindled 
away until in 1903 the Beaver Lodge: of- 
fered jis rooms and opportunities to the 
Toronto Lode which accepted the condi- 
tions, and the membership of both Lodges 
amalgamated: nnder the original Charter. 
Since then there has been uninterrupted 
progress, the only flaw being that a few 
of the ten who protested at first again 
withdrew from the majority and formed a 
small Lodge which ie now directly attached 
to Adyar. The Separationist sentiment 
has always proceeded from members of 
the E. 8. 

The Canadian Theosophist was started 
in 1920 and has now begun its 16th 


volume. It has represented the Adpar 
Society for two reasons, One is the promise 
of the Masters that they will watch over 
it andi protect it, though they will not 
guide it, “The Society will never perish 
ag an: institution, although branches. and 
individuals in it may,” is written by K.H. 
(Mahatma Letters, 245); and also: “You 
have still to learn that so long as there are 
three men worthy of the Lord’s blessing in 
the Theosophical Society—4t can never be 
destroyed.” 

The other reazon is the Golden Rule of 
doing to others as one would be done by. 
Many of us have been the means of bring 
ing hundreds of people into the 'Theosophi- 
cal Society. and to turn round and desert 
them, leaving them open to all kinds of 
inisapprehensions, and to the tender rner- 
cics of those. who have made and! been 
accessory to the making of such egrepions 
errors as Adyar has been guilty of in the - 
last thirty years. would be as cruel as any- 
thing one could do. We at least ean stand 
by our posts and hold: np the light as we 
ece it and know it. 

Those who have never heen in the T. S., 
nor tukem the pledges H.P.B. proposed: to 
us may perhaps be unable to appreciate 
this situation, hut at least. they might re- 
frain from judging others, There is am 
other consideration which probably weighs 
with few. It is the Karmie obligation 
which cannot be shirked. We are all one 
Brotherhood, and those who “run owt” on 
their obligations will not be exempted 
from the responsibilities that reat npon 
those who have heen. ‘instrneted’. 

There. isi no compromise, as the anonyan- 
ons cdilors of “Theosophy”? suggest, in 
such a course, “To steer a consistent 
conrse in such conditions was a manifest 
impossibility.” we are told. Why should 
it be impossible. The Constitution of the 
T. S. guarantees the widest and freest 
liberty of opinion, thought, word and 
action. Why then should one hesitate to 
think as one sees vighi and: act as one be- 
lieves one should.? In this connection note 
the articles by Mr. J. W. Hamilton-Jones 
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in the February and March issues of The 
Theosophist. 

Tt is not necessary: to conceal anything, 
aa “Theosophy” endeavours, for example 
to conceal the fact that. Mr. Crosbie was 
attached to the Point Loma Society from 
1896 till 1909 or thereabouts and thiat he 
was on Mre. Tingley’s Inner Council for 
the greater part of that time. I warned 
him and Dr. Jerome Anderaon of their 
danger ail they both subsequently wrote 
me acknowledging my correctness, but long 
after my: warning had gone unheeded. All 
thea same Theosophy andi itsi backers have 
done splendid work just as the present 
Point Loma Society. has, and need not. be 
afraid: of the effect. of telling the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but. the truth 
about anyone and anything. There is a 
reward of confidence, even in spite of 
mistakes, that follows from frankness and 
open-handed: dealing with all and every 
one. It was on account of secrecy, false- 
hood amd: chicanery that the writer left the 
Point Loma, or rather was expelled: from 
that Society. The present. officials deny 
now that either Mr. Dunlop or I was ex- 
pelled. but that was the story in 1899, 
when The Lamp was revived for a while. 

Where there is no freedom of opinion, 
no permission for frank speech and: war- 
rantable eriticism, there is no room for 
those who wish to walk the straight path. 
When the T. S. refuses these privileges 
to us, we shall know what to do. Onr 
Toronto Charter was issued to the Toronto 
Theosophical Society by Madame Blavat- 
eky in 1891, and we are determined to be 
loyal to our great patron and her ideals. 

All the same we are grateful for the 
recognition accorded the T. S. ini Canada 
bn our contemporary. The quotations 
which have been liberally made from our 
pages ought to have convinced the editors 
that we are not “bound hand and: foot” 
as they allege. 

‘As far as we can judge, the article in 
this month’s Theosophy is intended to 
prove that there is no other course open to 
the honest Theosophist but to join the Los 
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Angeles U.L.T. The suggestio falsi in the 
Statement that “Mrs. Besant undertook a 
lecture tour and: in due course arrived! at 
Toronto where she met Mr. Smythe and 
other Canadian members who were appar- 
ently ‘reconciled’,” is sufficiently obvious. 
We are also aceused of “lukewarmness”. 
Dr. Arundale and: Mr, Jinarajadasa will 
be amused at this verdict from Los 
Angeles. But it is impossible to expect 
eympathy from amy. body that still holds 
to the “competitive system” as the proper 
policy on which the Theosophical Move- 
ment. should. be conducted. 

No matter, All who work for Theosophy 
and the Cause of the Masters will share 
in the victory that will come along at last 
however they may regard their fellow 
workens in the field. It is for us who have 
seen something of the glory: of the reality 
and know what. Theosophy means to the 
world and the races of humanity, to look 
with: kindly eyes on all who strive in the 
work, and as W. Q. Judge said, “Cast no 
one out. of your heart,” 

A. E. S, 8. 


THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which are abso- 
lute, and which cannot be lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 


The soul of man is immortal, and ita 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have no limit. 


The principle which gives life dwells in 
us, and without us, ia undying and eter- 
nally beneficent, is not heard or seen, or 
smelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 


Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to him- 
self; the decreer of his life, his reward, 
his punishment. 


These truths, which are as great as is 
life itself, are as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 
them.—Idyll of the White Lotus. 


THEOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Conducted by F. B. Housser 


MARRIAGE, DIVORCE AND SEX 


Judge Ben Lindsey, who made a stir a 
few vears ago when he set up his lawyer- 
less divorcee court, and Court af Sociat Re- 
lations in Denver, andi who wrote a book 
advocating companionaty marriages, re- 
cently made the prediction in an interview 
with the New York Times ihat “unless 
we Open onr eves to reality and change 
our whole concept of the relation of the 
sexes. free-love, domestio chaos. and sexual 
anarchy are at hand.” 

The judge predicted seven years ago 
that in ten: years the number of divorces 
granted in the. United States would eqnal 
the number of marriage licenses issued in 
any one vear. “We have three years to 
go” he said, “vet that has almost: happened 
already.” 

Marriage. he asserted. has been una icld- 
ing to the facts of a new social and econ- 
omic situation of which, he thinks, the 
rising tide of divoree and common law is 
evidence. 

He professes to helieve in- what he calls 
“the good old fashioned marriage until 
death do us part’, but admits that the 
problem of hringing it baek is ton much 
for him. 

Tle sees three main rensons for the con- 
ditions he deplores, first —the ecauanie 
conditions: of modern ife under which it 
is diffienlt, if not inipossible for man: to 
marry much hefore thirty: years. of age; 
second.—-the failure of religion; and 
third. —the inadeqnaey of modern educa- 
tion. 

Pacing The Facts 


The problems raised by Judge Lindsey 
have many nngles of approach, according 
to whether they are dizenssed by the wholly 
lieentions: hy the high-minded person who 
sincerely desires to see the whole question 
of sex, marriage and divorce put upon a 


higher plane: or by the orthodox Chris 
tian. Protestant or Catholic. 

The truly theosophical-minded person 
emnes under the seeond category. 

There is no doubt that a lat of spade 
work needs doing—-particularly in: Canada 
—if we do as Judge Lindsey suggests and 
“open. our eyes to reality.” 

There is no donlt im the mind of avy 
fair-minded person that onr marriage and 
divoree laws need revising. Mast of them 
are based on the old Roman Catholic 
assumption that: marriage is a sacrament 
more than a civil contract. Tt is. in faut, 
not possible to get a civil marriage in 
Ontario even though the partics: concerned 
have no belief or faith in the church to 
join them. 

The cbedicnee clanse in the marriage 
ecveaanoun hae long been protested apainst 
by iodeen-minderl women and. even when 
ostensibly: assentat to, is rarely, if ever, 
takem seriously by either the nran or the 
woMmal, 

There is alms nniversal agreemcnt 
that divoree should he obtainable ou many 
other grounds than that of adultery. the 
only one which the law in Canada recog- 
izes, 

Adultery itself Las come to have a new 
meaning. For a couple te continue to live 
together as man and: wife when there is no 
love between them is considered by most. 
high-minded young people these days as 
mare wdulterous than living out of wedlock 
with a person one loves, 

Under Engish and Canadian law Eè 
mintual desire for separation by person- 
who have done nothing morally objection- 
able isi no grounds for a divorcee, Under 
eneh eireumstanecs the man: cannot give 
his wife a divorce unless he deliberately 
goes and has relations with some other 
woman: even though it may be utterly re- 
pulsive to him, 
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A recently published! book “Holy Dead- 
look’? showing the effect of this with 
scathing satire was banned, it is under 
stood, in England. 

The Theosophical Attitude 

These, supposedly, are some of the reali- 
ties Judge Lindsey believes have got to be 
faced and! dealt, with if, in his opiniom, we 
are to avoid domestic chaos and sexual 
anarchy. 

Wa are obviously, as he says, “unyield- 
ing to the facts of a new social and econ- 
omic ‘situation with changed concepts and 
changing, values. 

Sex, which is usually—though not al- 
ways justly——associated with the marriage- 
divorco problem. is still considered by most 
people—mai and women—as either funny, 
dirty or unmentionable, an uncompliment- 
ary comment on our state of mind. 

Students of the Seeret Doctrine will not 
find anything there sanctioning this: atti- 
tude. The Doctrine and all scriptural 
writings—ineluding the Bible—meution 
and discuss sex naturally and, openly. 

The student is left frea to make up his 
own mind: on the question of marriage, 
divoree andi sex in general. Every one’s 
views will reflect their owner’s own par- 
ticular state of development. What is 
right for one may not be right for another. 

Tn the Key to Theosophy we find mar- 
riage-reaponsibilitica classed as one of the 
Theosophist’s first duties becanse “destiny 
has arranged them,” but the duty of the 
Theosophist to himself is “never to do a 
thing by halves. If ‘he thinks it is the 
right: thing to do, let him do it. openly and 
boldly, and. if wrong never to touch it.” 
(see page 177). 

This makes it a matter between each 
man and: woman and! their own: higher self 
and is definitely against secret indulg- 
ences and: what Whitman: called “the sly 
settee and the admiterons couple.” 

It is a rebuke to marricd couples who, 
while making it appear to the world that 
they are mutually content to be together, 
long in their hearts to be with some one 
else andi sneak there secretly when oppor- 
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tunity permita. 

To passively accept one’s cireumstances 
in. life as “Karma” andi not likewise to 
accept any: breaking up of those circum- 
stances as karma is to be inconsistent, 
especially as Karma alters circumstances 
life after life in the life of the soul. 

This is one side. of the story, yet “save 
in a few exceptional cases of practical 
occultism, marriage is the only remedy 
against immorality’, says Madaine Blav- 
atsky. (Key to. Theos. 177). 

“Practical occultism”, she has previous- 
ly defined as “being done forever with 
what men call life’; desiring “one thing 
and one thing only, to know the truth and 
to be able to help others.” 


This seems to be a recognition. of the — 


fact. that few individuals at the present 
stage of the race’s development, are pre 
pared for any enlightened: teaching con- 
cerming marriage and sex. 

Whitman said: one of ‘his: reasons for 
writing “Leaves of Grass” was to prepare 
for and necessitate morals. 

The Curse 

All this being so the “curse” spoken of 
in the Secret Doctrine (T1:226) will con: 
tinne to purme mankind. 

Although the early church fathers said, 
“the curse on man came with the forma- 
tion of woman,” the curee. as the Doctrine 
explains it, did not begin with the fornia- 
tion of cithar man or woman but was “a 
natural sequence of evolution.” 

The curse, it says, “is the natural long- 
ing to recover a Jost state, forever 
eheaicd.” 

The lost state is the state of union which, 
according to the Doetrine, the race knew 
in its androgyne days, before the division 
into sexes, when: there was neither male 
nor female. 

In his past. physiological evolution man 
has passed from ethereal to physiological 
procreation and is now moving toward the 
second. phase of his primitive state when 
“woman knew no man,” says the Doctrine 


(IT:483). Human progeny: waa then “ere- 
ated, mot begotten’. 


ot ER 
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That state. according to the Doctrine, 
will return though it may still be millions 
of years away. 


No matter how far away it may be, it 
suggests a period ahead: in which all pres- 
ent ideas of marriage, divorce and sex will 
be destroyed. and women and men both 
find emancipation through a recovery: of 
man’s lost state of consciousness—a sense 
of unity with themselves and with others. 


In this emancipation it appears to be the 
function of the two sexes to help each 
other to find themselves, for if union. can- 
not be realized in the relationship of one 
Iman and one woman, how can it ever be 
found in the relationship of ome man or 
woman to the whole of mankind ? 


MAYA RUINS IN HONDURAS 


At the present time there are several 
archeological commissions working among 
the ruins of ancient. cities belonging to the 
forgotten civilizations of Mexico, Guate- 
mala and Honduras. The Yucatan Pen- 
insula is an exceedingly: rich field: and the 
discoveries made there have thrown: a great 
deal of light on the enstoms, religions and 
learning of its former inhabitants. The 
innumerable buildings of its many cities, 
ite well-planned. and: splendidly built sys- 
tems of roads, canals, sewers and: irriga- 
tion, systems, indicate that the Peninsula 
was at one time the home of millions of 
persons. The date of this civilization has 
not been agreed upon by archeologists, 
although all will agree that it flourished 
at least one thousand, years ago. 


But the Yucatan was the ‘New Empire’ 
of an earlier Mayan culture. The ‘Old 
Empire’ oceupied a triangular region ex- 
tending at the base from the city of 
Palenque in the province of Chiapas, 
Mexico, through Guatemala and British 
Honduras to the Atlantic coast. The apex 
of the triangle was the ancient City of 
Copan which is situated inland in Hon- 
duras midway between the Atlantie and 
the Pacific. 


t 


Recent Discoveries 

Recent earthquakes in the vicinity. of 
Copan exposed great stone staircases and 
lead to discoveries which are believed by 
the Carnegie Commission, to indicate that 
Copan, the largest and: most ancient of 
Mayan cities, was also the most important 
centre of ancient Mayan civilization. The 
newspaper accounts of these discoveries 
are brief but there ie sufficient to show 
that. the former inhabitants of this city 
possessed a high degree of engineering © 
capacity, were skilled in metal working 
andi pottery, had a good knowledge of 
astronomy and also ‘had a highly organized 
religion. Mr. Stromavik, who is in charge 
of the Carnegie Institution’s work at 
Copan considers that “the discoveries will 
startle the scientific world”. 

But all the discoveries of recent years 
have not thrown any light on the origin of 
the Mayas. That they were highly civil- 
ized. ia admitted, but. the civilization seems 
to have been suddenly deposited on the 
American Continent. There is no evid- 
ence of the evolution of the race in 
America—there are no strata of earth 
buried. relics to show a continuous progress 
from a barbaric state to a civilized: one. 
The Mayans appeared suddenly from some 
unknown source, constructed: their im- 
menze cities. oultivated the areas around 
them, extended their influence over thous- ` 
ands of square miles—and. then as sud- 
dently. disappeared. Now, only the Jungle- 
covered ruins and: artifacts remain, silent 
witnesses to the existence of a forgotten 
race. 

Who Were The Mayans? 

Who were the Mayans? The Secret 
Doctrine says that they were ‘coeval with 
Plato’s Atlantis’ and ‘belonged to the Fifth 
Continent which was preceded by Atlantis 
and Lemuria’ (footnote page 38, vol I). 
‘Platos Atlantis’ (Poreidonis) was the 
last fragment of the great continent of 
Atlantis which included parts of Europe, 
Africa, America and tbe vast area now 
covered by the Atlantic Ocean. This frag- 
ment: was destroyed about eleven thousand 
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years ago (S.D. IT., 149 and 337) and so 
the archeologists may discover that the 
accepted dates of Mayan culture will have 
to be considerably altered: 

Possibly these recent discoveries will 
eventually. lead: to the acceptance of the 
tradition that Central America was an ouit- 
post of the great Atlantean continent. It 
is hardly necessary in: a magazine of this 
nature to argue the existence of Atlantis 
nor to draw attention to the scientific 
evidenca supporting the theory. H.P.B. 
summarizes this on pages 835 to 838 of 
the second volume of the Secret Doctrine, 
and in Donnelly’s “Atlantis” it is set out 
iw detail. 

The Truth Leaking Out 

But while scientists are now beginning 
to admit that euch a continent existed, the 
racial and: human implications arising out 
of this are barely touched: upon. The 
cataclysm which destroyed Poseidonis 
eleven thousand. years ago, was but minor 
compared with the tremendous upheavals 
that broke np the main continent, hun- 
dreds of thousands of years earlier. These 
convulsions did not occur at a time before 
humanity was upon the earth. Atlantis 
was more than a continent, it waa an em- 
pire of highly: civilized people; its destruc- 
tio was more than an interesting geological 
disturbance, it was a tremendous human 
tragedy, a tragedy in which the men and 
women who are living on earth today were 
involved amd the effects of which they are 
still suffering under in these their later 
incarnations. The human race slipped 
badly in Atlantean times and we have not 
yet regained our former status. 

The Secret- Doctrine tells of these things 
but H.P.B. appreciated that the accept- 
ance of them wonld: be long delayed. She 
wrote: “But we write for the future. New 
discoveries in this direction will vindicate 
the claim of the Asiatie Philosophers, that 
sciences—Geolagy, Ethnology and. History 
included—were pursued by the antedi- 
Invian races who lived untold ages ago.” 
(S.D. IT. 349). 

D. W. P. 


“THESE MY BRETHRE 


Jn a despatch from Austria, March 
eleventh, in the Mail and Empire, a tragic 
story ie told; “Helene Maier, 35, an un- 
married housed: was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment to-day because her 
baby froze to death in her arms whilo she 
trudged the streets seeking a haven of 
refuge. Shocked by the birth of the child, 
Helene’s employers had turned: her out of 
their house. Her parents refused to ad- 
mit her.” 

This account reads like a tragedy of 
the Middle Ages. That it can actually 
happen to-day. makes one ask if brother 
hood is only a fine wond and: am imprac 
tical theory. 

Ti is not enough to dismiss the cireum- 
stance like this as Karma. What sort of 
society breeds minds like those of her em- 
ployers and those of her parents? What 
does justice mean to the court which sent- 
enced her? Her sentence probably came 
from one who had never known hunger and. 
cold, not to mention the agony of child- 
birth. In an age of so-called civilization 
and intellectual enlightenment this erime 
falle upon the whole of humanity. 

Injury To One, Injury To All 

If the practical teachings of Theosophy 
were adhered to, such a tragedy as this 
one would be unheard! of. Our duty 0 
humanity is plainly set. forth in The Key 
To Theosophy, by Madame Blavatsky. 
“Injure a man by doing him bodily 
harm”; says Madame Blavatsky, “you 
may think that his pain and: sufferings 
cannot spread by any means to his neigh- 
bours, least of all to men: of other nations, 
We affirm that it will, in good time. 
Therefore we say, that unless every man 
is brought to understand, and aecept as 
an axiomatic truth, that by wronging one 
man we wrong not only ourselves but the 
whole of humanity in. the long run, no 
brotherly feeling such as preached by all 
the great reformers, preeminently by Bud- 
dha and Jesus, are possible on carth.” 
(p. 83). 
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Again on page 154 Madame Blarvutaky 
eays: “Duty is that which is due to 
humanity, to oun fellow-men, neighbours, 
family and especially that which we owe 
to all those who are poorer and. more: help- 
lesa than we ourselves.” 

It is suggested in The Key that our 
duty to humanity might be given a prac- 
tical turn if every man and woman would 
work for a social order, where all could 
have work and: security: where all men 
and women. would have proper edmeation, 
by which they might enjoy self-respect, 
and understand responsibility to others; 
a social order where all women married or 
otherwise could have proper care during 
pregnancy, and where they and their chil- 
dren would be cared’ for by the state as 
long as they were unable to provide for 
themselves. 


M. E. D. 
TESTAMENT OF YOUTH 


Vera Brittain, who has spoken before 
the Canadian Club, Toronto, has written 
an autobiography she calls “Testament of 
Youth” iw which: she endeavours: as truth- 
fully as she can to show her rcadens what 
the war did to her life. 

She hag been writing this hook, she says, 
for the past cighteen: years. Tt is intend- 
ad as a representative testament of the war 
generation in England—the ‘lost? gener 
ation as some one has named it. 

Mise Brittain paintis a moving picture 
of the sufferings of the war generation. 
Her book strikes the dominant note of 
modern post-war literatura, a nate of 
dispair, resentment. and contempt of every- 
thing Victorian except the economie pros- 
perity. of the Victorian. era which she 
rather regretfully remarks will never 
likely return 

The disillusionment, smashed hopes 
and frustrated! ambitions caused by the 
war in the private lives of persons like 
Mise Brittain are feelingly depicted along 
with the emancipation that came to women 
and other good things—good at any rate 
from her point of view—whicli the war 


brought to pass. It is the modern woman 

and the modern man speaking with all 

their shortcomings and all their virtues. 
The War Generation 

The light which a study of Theosophy 
throws om the problem of the war gener- 
ation is rarely, ifi ever, referred to. 

A little familiarity with the Theosophi- 
cal doctrines of reincarnation and Karma 
might dissolve some of the bitterness and 
resentment felt by a large portion of that 
generation leaving in its place a deposit 
of accumulated. wisdom. 

If experience is a teacher, then the war 
generation ought to be a wiser generation 
but it shows! litthe evidence of the kind: of 
wisdom one might expect it to have, 

War is the focussed. objectification of a 
state of being that cxists aetively under 
the surface of life in times of peace. 

Tt is Kali Yuga,—the dark age—inten- 
sified: and: focussed. 

Kali Yuga is the shortest of the four 
yugas but it is said of it that, because of 
the intensity of its materialism and: the 
difficulty of spiritual progress, it is pos- 
sible to make more spiritual headway in 
a shorter length of time than under hap- 
pier conditions. (sce W. Q. Judge—tLet- 
ters that Have Helped Me.) 

Any man who went through the war 
experience virtmally crowded: into three or 
four vears the experience of iwo or three 
incarnations, The possibility of learning 
was therefore multiplied: accordingly. 

The same is tme, in a less degree, of a 
non-eombatant who suffered throngh. the 
war aa Vera Brittain did, 

The sad fact is that, having stood the 
tortures of the experience, few members 
of the war generation sean te have learned 
very mich from it other than a bit of 
eynical worldly wisdom. 

Distributive Karma 

The karma of the war generation was 
a hard one and that generation is entitled 
to sympathy. 

Tt was swept into a vortex in ite early 
youth. Tts life ambitions and its loves 
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were cruellw shattered, as Vera Brittain 
showa, 

It became the debris of an age of com- 
mencial rivalry and warfare never sur- 
passed except in the years since the con- 
flict. 

The Christian church—which gave its 
blessing to the war as it always has to 
war jn the past—has no explanation to 
offer for the apparently cruel fate of the 
war generation. 

Theozophy explains it by what it oalls 
“disrmbutive karma.?—- the law of justice 
or compensation appHel collectively, 

In “The Key to Theosophy’, page 136, 
the question is asked whether “all the ovils 
which seem to fall upon the masses: some- 
what indiseriminately. ave actually nier- 
ited. individual karma. 

The answer given by Madame Blavatsky 
is “Xo”, bur she addle, “we must not lose 
sight of the fact that every atom is sub- 
jcet to the general lawi governing the whole 
body to which: it belongs.” and here we 
come npon the wider track of the karniic 
law. “Do you not perecive,” she asks, 
“that the aggregate individual karma be- 
comes that of the nation to which those in- 
dividuals belong, and further, that the 
aun toiak of ssational kanma is that of the 
whole world. .. Tt ia held: asa truth among 
fheozophists that the Interdependence of 
hnmanitr is the eause of what is ealled 
distributive karma, andi it is this law 
which affords the solution to the great 
question of colleetive suffering and its 
relict.” 

Past and Present 

Tf the curtain were lifted and we could 
see the part played by the war mceneration 
when the. sonla that conyposd it were hast 
here ou earth, the mystery of what hap- 
pened to it in this incarnation might be 
solved. 

The noncombatants were part of the 
society that made the war and must. in all 
justice, share equally its Karma with enm- 
baiants. 

What, for example. would be the karma 
of the: generations that fought. amd sanc- 
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tioned the Punic wars with a cruelty that 
curdle the blood ta read about? 

According to Theosophical ideas, wars 
do not settle quarrels. They only cause 
future quarrels as the souls shot out of 
incarnation return and meet cach other 
again im another. 

A generalion’s karma becomes the dis- 
tributive karma of the whole world. 

Tf it be true that this is the law of life, 
then the war gencration should not, in the 
nature of things, be resentful toward the 
senior generation, for it, in fulfilling its 
own karma, boeama the karmic agent to 
its children. 

Neither should the war generation be 
resentful toward life. It should only be 
resentful toward that within itself which 
is at war with Hfe and with the topey- 
turvy world in which we live and which 
is only topsy-turvy beeanse we are. That 
“thing within itself? is the thing which is 
the cause of war, 

The war generation, as represented by 
veteran associations in all. countries which 
participated: in the war, has done little 
else in its public utterances eince the war 
but yoll that the world owes it a living 
and: jia ungrateful. 

Tt has just foreed through a bill in 
Washingtom asking for a bonus on its war 
services which it is not entitled to under 
the agreement for tem yeara. 


Tt has done this at a time when the gov- 


ernment is at its wite end to find: monies 
for the relief of millions of destitute with- 
mu. eausing a revolution. 

The war generation is now coming into 
power andi is in a position bo correct. some 
af the economic factors: which ercate wars 
aud which inflame the passions that are 
objeciified' in war, yet there ara no signs 


that if is doing anvthing in thia direction. 


The war generation, having paid a alice 
of ita karma in blood. amd. suffering, has 
an. opportunity io fessen the likelihood of 
a future catastrophe for itself, in another 
incarnation if not in this one. if it has 
twarned the lesson the war should have 
laught. it. 

Will it rise to the occasion ? 


-Daw g 
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J. M. PRYSE’S BOOKS 


may be had, including: The Magical 
Mesgage of Oannes; The Apocalypse Un- 
sealed; Prometheus Bound; Adorers of 
Dionysus; and The Restored New Testa- 
ment; from John Pryse, 
919 SOUTH BERNAL AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, California 


BOOKS BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


Bhagavad Gita ww... cloth 91.25 1 leather $1.76 
Crest Jewel of Wisdom ............ cloth 31.25 
Great Upanishads, vol. I. cloth $1.50 
Parables of the Kingdom — paper .50 
Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras . cloth $1.25 
Bong of Life ou. paper .75 


May Be Had bien Pon 


THE QUARTERLY BOOK DEPARTMENT 
P.O. Box 64, Station O. Now York City. 


THEOSOPHY UP TO DATE! 


EVOLUTION: As Ontlined in The 
Archaic Eastern Records 

Compiled and Annotated by Basil Crump. 

8. Morgan Powell says in Montreal Star: ‘‘It 
is a great pity that there are not available more 
books such as this one by the Oriental scholar, 
Basil Orump.... Man is shown to be (and 
scientifically, not merely through philosophical 
dissertation) the highly complex product of throe 
straams of evolution—spiritual, mental and 
physical.’' 

BUDDHISM: The Science of Life. 


By Alice Leighton Cleather and Basil Orump. 
This book ghowa that the Esoteric philosophy 

of H. P. Blavatsky 1s identical with the Esoteric 

Mahayana Buddhism of China, Japan and Tibet. 


THE VOICE OF THE SILENCE. 
Translated and Annotated by H. P, Blavatsky. 
A, faithful reprint of the original edition with 
an autograph foreword by H. 8. H. The Tashi 
Lama of Tibet. Notes and Comments by Alice L. 
Cleather and Basil Crump. H.P.B. Centenary 

Edition, Peking, 1931. ‘Third Impression. 


THE BLAVATSEY PAMPHLETS. 


There are ten of these already published and 
they deal with various aspects of The Secret 
Doctrine, several of them being reprints of 
articles by H. P. Blavatsky. 

The above may be had from The H.P.B. 
Library, $48 Foul Bay Road, Victoria, B.O., or 
The O. B. Library, 1207 Q Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.O., or from The Blavatsky Association, 26 
Bedford Gardens, Campden Hill, London, W. 8, 
England. 


The Theosophical Movement 


This monthly publication of 16 pages 
blends the past and the present by reprint- 
ing old articles from H.P.B.’s Theosophist 
and Lucifer, and Wm. Q. Judge’s Path, 
as well as throwing the light of Theosophy 
on modern evente. All articles are of 


practical interest. 
Address Subscription Orders to 


THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 
119 West 57th Street, New York City 


One year 50 cents Single copies 6 cents 


Books by Wm. Kingsland 


The Mystic Quest. 

The Esoteric Basis of Christianity. 
Scientifie Idealism. 

The Physics of the Secret Doctrine. 
Our Infinite Life. 

Rational Mysticiam. 

An Anthology of Mysticism. 

The Real H. P. Blavatsky. 
Christos: The Religion of the Future. 
The Art of Life. 

The Great Pyramid. 


May be had from JOHN M. WATKINS, 
21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W. 0. 2, England. 


HIEROGLYPHICS OF THE HEAVENS 


or the 


ENIGMA OF THE AGES 
by Mrs. Bertha Carr-Harris 


This work teaches that the names and positions 
of the stars are essential factors in an age-old 
plan to further those divine purposes for which 
the Christian Church was brought into being. 
Stiff paper picture covers, demy 8vo. 

101 pages, 52 illustrations, postpaid $1.00 


A CENTURY OF CREEPY STORIES 
contains 70! specimens of the best work along 
this ling by 41 famous authors. 

s. $1.50 


Cloth, 1178 pages, postpaid ......... 


My list of titles sent on request. 


N. W. J. HAYDON 
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A SONG OF EMPIRES 


ON THE OCCASION OF THE JUBILEE - 
OF KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY. 


By Wilson MacDonald, 


The world is a burial-ground of empires: 

Empires that were born in the thunder of guns, 

Empires that endured in the refuge of cannon, 

Empires that went down leaning on the broken-reed of a sword. 

The death-germ was in them at birth—one and all. 

They arose without love, they ruled. without love, they 
triumphed without love: 

They had all weapons but this eternal one,— 

This weapon that alone can make empires endure. 

They were all alike, these dead commonwealths, 

And they all went down in the same manner, 

Leaning on the broken reed of a sword. 

No enemy conquered them, no foe destroyed them: 

A slow erosion ate them to the core, 

An erosion of hate, an acid of intolerance, a quicklime of cruelty. 

They arose clean-limbed and they went down 

Weary and palsied and utterly broken. 

They arose with the hunger of conquest in their vision: 

They went down with the bandage of night on their eyes. 


When Babylon descended to her desert couch, 

Her bards sang: ‘‘Great is Babylon; she cannot pass;”’ 
Or if they sang this not they were hated of men. 

When poisons seeped into the heart of Roman legions, 
“And the foul plague of Lesbos gnawed their souls, 

The bards of Caesar’s kingdoms cried without shame: 


ear 
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‘Great is Rome’s cmpire; she shall never pass;’’ 

Or if they sang this not they were hated of men. 

And now the bards from London to Bombay, 

From Montreal to Melbourne sing in chorus: 

‘Great is the Empire of Britain; she will not pass;”’ 
And he who sings this not shall be hated of men. 
Come, then, contempt and hatred, for this is my song: 
“AIl empires that glory in the musie of cannon 

Shall go down leaning on the broken reed of a sword.” 


l Thebes had her jubilee; Babylon had her festival; 
oo Soldiers marched, fire sang, and swords flashed, ; 
l And these shall have their jubilees no more. 4 
Now comes another empire to her gala day; 
And has she read no warning on old tombs? 
And has she learned no lesson from the ages, 
from the dead kingdoms sleeping in the sand? 
Empire of Britain! I have watehed your sea-horses us 
Riding, fast riding, foam-covered and tearing the cloak i. 
of the wind, 
I bave viewed your gay, scarlet battalions 
Rhyming across London until her worn floor 
Was singing with cadence that moved like an epie— 
A rhyme that was echoed in Melbourne, Calcutta, Toronto, 
In Capetown, Hong Kong and Dunedin. 
I have heard your stecl falcons seream down the blue alleys 
l That lead to the sun, 
' And I looked and I heard without pride or heart beat or passion 
| For I saw in all these less than the beauty of bubbles 
That burst and are gone. 


Empire of Britain, there is an old chemist 

Who is puttering to-day with chemicals and test-tubes 
In a dark room with broken, stained windows 
Somewhere in Berlin or Moscow, or Tokio or Naples, - 
He may slip from that room unobserved, on the morrow 
And gather your battleships and your proud armies 
And the loud floek of your sky-riding falcous: 
He may gather them easily as a child gathers flowers: 4 


There is another army, O Britain, that waits your review, 

No test-tube can harm them, no cannon can reap them, 

They wear no uniform; they carry no gun; 

And they have never marched at an empire’s jubilee. 

These are they who bring truth like sweet bread from the oven; 
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These are they who bring beauty like wine from cool cellars; 

Thesc are they, who bring love like the sunshine of noon. 
Their food is the manna that fell from the lips 
Of a Nazarene Carpenter in an old hour 

That was fragrant with wisdom— 

A food that protecteth move surely than battleship armour; 

A food whose white fragrance shali linger in Heaven 

Long attcr the last silver ride of a star. 


O Britain, my Britain; it is your lover who sings: 
Grateful is he for the deep, purple flagon 

Which your singers have left in the cellars of song. 
Grateful is he for the chains you have broken. 
Grievous is he for your mighty stupidities, 
Blundering Britain, bowed undex traditions, 

With magnificent genius for blundering through. 
Lo what a paradox! [ behold you marching— 
Opium-trader and emancipator of slaves, 

Fine as a morning star, base as a serpent’s tongue. 


Now on your Jubilee shall you flash starlight 

Or hiss with the poison of war? 

Shall swords kindle fire in the slow, English sun? 

Shall your splendid King, the blue-eyed, fine-mannered, 
The lover of firesides, whose very presence is peace— 
Shall he ride down a plumed canyon of warriors 

Dressed in the trappings of Caesar, or shall he go riding 
Meckly arrayed as a King who rode into Jerusalem? 


The world is a burial-ground of empires, 

‘That went down leaning on the broken reed of a sword, 
They had their jubilees: soldiers marched; swords flashed: 
And these shall have their jubilces no more! 

Now comes another empire to her gala day: 

God of the English Lanes, turn well her eyes 

That she may read the warning on old tombs, 

That she may learn some wisdom from the ages, 

From the dead kingdoms sleeping in the sand, 


Toronto, April 17. 


(Copyright, 1938,) q 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
WRITINGS OF PLATO 


By Thomas Taylor 
(Continued from Page 42.) 


From this magnificent, sublime, and 
most scientific doctrine of Plato, respect- 
ing the arcame principle of things and his 
immediate progeny, it follows, that this 
ineffable cause is not the immediate maker 
of the universe, and! this, as I have ob 
served in the Introduction to the Timeus, 
not through any defect, but on the contrary 
through transeendency of power. All things 
jadeed. are. ineffably. unfolded from him at 
once, into light; but divine media are 
necessary to the fabrication of the world. 
For if the universe was immediately pro- 
duced: from the ineffable, it would, agree- 
ably to what we have above observed. be 
ineffable also in a secondary degree. But 
as this is by no means the case, it princi- 
pally derives its immediate subsistence 
from a deity of a fabricative character- 
istic, whom. Plato calls Jupiter, conform- 
ably to the theology of Orpheus. The in- 
telligent reader wil) readily admit that 
this dogma is so far from being derogatory 
to the dignity of the Supreme, that on the 
contrary it exalts that dignity, and pre 
serves in a becoming manner the exempt 
transcendency of the ineffable. If there- 
fore we presume to celebrate him, for, as 
we have already observed, it is more be- 
coming to establish in silence those partur- 
itions of the soul which dare anxiously to 
explore him, we should celebrate him as 
the principle of principles, and the foun- 
tain of deity, or. in the reverential 
language of the Egyptians, as a darkness 
thrice unknown* Highly laudable indeed, 
and worthy the imitation of all posterity, 
ig the veneration which the great ancients 
paid to this immense principle. This T 
have already noticed in the Introduction 
to the Parmenides; and I shall only ob- 


*Psalm xviii:dl; xevii:2. 


serve ab present in addition, that in con- 
sequeuee of this profound and most pious 
reverence of the first God, they did not 
even venture to give a name to the summit 
of that highest. order of divinities which is 
denominated intelligible. Hence, says 
Proclus, in his Mss. Scholia on the Craty- 
lus, “Not every genus of the gode has an 
appellation; for with respect to the first 
Deity, who is beyond all things, Parmen- 
ides teaches us that. he is ineffable; and 
the first genera of the intelligible gods, who 
are united to the one, and are called occult, 
have much of the unknown and ineffable. 
For that which is perfectly effable cannot 
be conjoined: with the perfectly ineffable; 
but it is necessary: that the progression of 
intelligibles should terminate in this order, 
im which the first. effable subsists, and 
that which is called by: proper names. For 
there the first intelligible forms, and the 
intellectual nature of intelligibles, are un- 
folded into light. But the natures prior 
to this being silent and oceult, are only 
known by intelligence. Hence the whole 
of the telestic science energizing theurgic- 
ally ascends as far ae to this order. 
Orpheus also says that this is first. called 
by a name by the other gods; for the light 
proceeding from it is known to and’ de- 
nominated by the intellectual gods.” 
With no les magnificence therefore 
than piety, does Proelus thus speak con- 
cerning the ineffable principle of things. 
“Tet us now if ever remove from ourselves 
multiform: knowledige, exterminate all the 
variety of life, and in perfeet quiet ap 
proach near to the cause of all things. For 
this purpose, let not only apinion and 
phantasy be at rest, nor the passions alone 
which impede our anapogic impulse ta the 
first be at peace; but let the air, and the 
universe itself. he still. And let all things 
extend us with a tranquil power to com- 
munion with the ineffable. Let us also 
standing there, having transcended the 
intelligible (if we contain any thing of 
this kind), and with nearly closed eyes 
adoring as it were the rising sun, since it 
is not lawful for any being whatever in- 
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tently to behold him,—let us survey the 
sun whence the light of the intelligible 
pods proceeds, emerging, as the poets say, 
from the bosom of the ocean; and: again 
from this divine tranquillity descending 
into intellect, and from intellect employing 
the reasonings of the soul, let us relate to 
ourselves what the natures are, from which 
in this progreasion we shall consider the 
first God as exempt. And let usas it were 
celebrate him, not as establishing the earth 
and the heavens, nor as giving subsistence 
to souls, and the generations of all animals; 
for he produced these indeed, but among 
the last of things. But prior to these, let 
us celebrate him as unfolding into light the 
whole intelligible and: intellectual. genus 
of gods, together with all the supermun- 
dane and mundane divinities—as the God 
of all gods, the Unity of all unities, and 
beyond the first adyta,—as more ineffable 
than all silence, and: more unknown than 
al] essence,—as holy among the holies, and 
concealed in the intelligible gods.” Such 
is the piety, such the sublimity and! magni- 
ficence of conception, with whieh the 
-Platonic philosophers speak of that which 
is in reality in every respect ineffable, 
when they presume to speak about it, ex- 
tending the ineffable parturitions of the 
soul to the ineffable cosensation of the in 
comprehensible one. 


From this sublime veneration of this 
most awful nature, which, aa is noticed in 
the extracts fram Damascius, induced the 
most ancient theologists, philosophers, and 
poets, to be entirely silent concerning it, 
arose the great reverence which the 
ancients paid to the divinities even of a 
mundane characteristic, or from whom 
bodies are suspended, considering them 
also as partaking of the nature of the in- 
affable, and as so many links of the truly 
golden chain of deity. Hence we find in 
the Odyssey, when Ulysses and: Telemachus 
are removing the arms from the walls of 
the palace of Ithaca, and Minerva going 
before. them! with her golden lamp, fills 
all the place with a divine light, 
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cone paroithe de pullus Athene 
Chruseon luchnon echrusa phars perilalles 


epoiet. 

Before thee Pallas Athene bore a golden 
cresset and: cast a most lovely light. 
Telenachus having observed: that certain- 
ly some one of the celestial gods wae 
present, 

Emala tis deos endon, oi owranon eurun 
echousi. 

Verily some God. is within, of those that 
hold the wide heaven. 

Ulysses says in reply, “Be silent, re 
strain your intellect (i.e. even cease to 
energize intellectually), and speak not.” 

Siga, kat kata son noon ischana, med’ 
ereetne. 

Hold thy peace and keep all this in thine 
heart and' ask not hereof, 

—-Book 19, Odyssey. 


Lastly, from all that has been said, it 
must, I think, be immediately obvious to 
every one whose mental: eye is not entirely 
blinded, that there can be no such thing as 
a trinity in the theology of Plato, in any 
respect analogous to the Christian Trinity. 
For the highest God, according to Plato, as 
we have largely shown from irresistible 
evidence, is so far from being a part of a 
consubsistent triad, that he is not to be 
connumerated with any thing; but is so 
perfectly exempt from all multitude, that 
he is even beyond being; andi he so inef- 
fably transcends all relation and! habitude, 
that langurge is in reality subverted about 
him, and knowledge refunded into ignor- 
ance. What that trinity however is in 
the theology of Plato, which doubtless pave 
birth to the Christian, will be evident to 
the intelligent from the notes on the Par- 
menides, and the extracts from Damasciua, 
And thus much for the doctrine of Plato 
concerning the principle of things, and! his 
immediate offspring, the great importance 
of whieh will, I doubt not, be a sufficient 
apology for the length of this discussion. 

In the next place, following Proclus and 
Olympiodorus: as our guides, let us con- 
sider the mode aceording to which Plato 


ape r i sete nee 
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teaches us mystic conceptions of divine 


‘natures: for he appears not to have pur- 


sued every where the same mode of doe- 
trine about these; but sometimes according 
to a divinely inspired: energy, and at other 
times dialectically he evolves the truth con- 
cerning them. And sometimes he symbol- 
ically announces their ineffable idioms, 
but at other times he recurs to them: from 
images, and discovers in them the primary 
causes of wholes. For in the Phædrus 
being evidently inspired, and having ex- 
changed human intelligence for a better 
possession, divine mania, he unfolds many 
arcane dogmas concerning the intellectual, 
liberated, and: mundane pods. But in the 
Sophista dialectically: contending about 
being, and the subsistence of the one above 
beings, and! doubting against philosophers 
more ancient than himself, he shows how 
all beings are suspended from their cause 
and the first being, but that being itself 
participates of that unity which is exempt 
from all thinge. that it is a passive” one, 
but not the one itself, being subject to and 
united to the one, but not being that which 
is primarily one. In a similar manner 
too. in the Parmenides, he unfolds. dialec- 
tically: the progressions of being from the 
one, through the first hypothesis of that 
dialogue, andi this, as he there asserts, ac- 
cording to the most perfeet division: of this 
method. Andi again in: the Gorgias, he re- 
lates the fable concerning the three fabri- 
cators, and their demiurgic allotment. But 
in the Banquet he sprake concerning the 
union of love; and in the Protagoras, about 
the distribution of mortal animals from 
the gods; in a symbolical manner conceal- 
ing the truth concerning divine natures, 
and ae far as to mere indication unfolding 
his mind: to the most genitine of his read- 
ers. 

Again, if it be necessary to mention the 
doctrine delivered! through the mathemati- 
eal disciplines, and the discussion of divine 

* Tt is necessary to observe, that, according to 
Plato, whatever participates of any thing is suid 
to be passive to that which it participates, and 


` the participations themselves are called by him 


passions, 


concerne from ethical or physical dis- 
courses, of which many may be contem- 
plated in the Timæus, many in the 
dialogue called Politieus, and manst may 
be seen: scattered in other dialopues ;—— 
here likewise, to those who are desirous of 
knowing divine concerns through images, 
the method: will be apparent. Thus, for 
instance, the Politicus shadows forth the 
fabrication in the heavens. But the 
figures of the five elements, delivered: in 
geometrical proportions in the Timeus, 
represent In images the idioms of the gods 
who preside over the parts of the universe. 
And ‘the divisions of the essence of the soul 
in that dialogue shadow forth the total 
orders of the gode. To this we may also 
add, that Plato composes polities. assimil- 
ating them to divine natures, and adorn- 
ing them from the whole world: and the 
powers which it contains, All these, there 
fore, through the similitude of mortal to 
divine concerns, exhibit to us in images 
the progressions, orders, and fabrications 
of the latter. And such are the modes of 
theologie doctrine employed by Plato. 
“But. those,” saye Proclus, “who treat. 
of divine concerns in an indicative man 
ner, either speak symbolically and fabul- 
ously, or throngh images. And: of those 
who openly announce their conceptions, 
some frame their discourses according to 
science, but others according to inspiration 
from the gods, Andi he who desires to 
sigmify divine concerns thraugh symbols is 
Orphic, and, in short, accords with those 
who write fables respecting the gods. But 
he who docs this through images is Pytha- 
gorie. For the mathematical disciplines 
were invented by the Pythagoreans, in 
order to a reminiseense of divine eoneeme, 
to which, through these as tmages, they 
endeavour. to ascend. For they refer both 
numbers and figures to the gods, according 
to the testimony of their historians, But 
the enthusiastic character, or he who is 
divinely inspired, unfolding the truth it- 
self concerning the gods essentially, per- 
apicuously ranks among the highest initia- 
tore. For these do not think proper to 
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unfold: the divine orders, or their tdioms, 
to their familiars through veils, but an- 
nounce their powers and their numbers, 
in consequence of being moved: by the gods 
themselves. But che tradition of divine 
concerns according to science, is the illus- 
trious prerogative of the Platonte philos- 
ophy. For Plato alone, as it appears to 
me of all those who are known to us, has 
attempted methodically to divide and re- 
dmec into order the regnlar progression of 
the divine genera, their mutual differcnee, 
the common idioms of the total orders, and 
the distributed idioms in each.” 

Again, sinee Plato employs fables, Ict 
us in the first place consider whence the 
ancients wore induced: to devise fables, and 
in the second place, what the difference 
is hetween the fables of philosophers and 
those. of poets. In answer to the first ques- 
tion then, it ig nevessary to know, that the 
ancients employed fables, looking to two 
things, viz. nature, and our soul. They 
employed them by looking to nature, and 
the fobrieation of things, as follows. 
Things unapparent are believed from 
things apparent. and incorporeal natrires 
from bodies. For sceing the orderly ar- 
rangement of bodies, we understand that 
a certain incorporeal power presides over 
them: as wth respect to the celestial 
bodies, they have a certain presiding 
motive power. As we therefore see that 
our body is moved, but is no langer ao after 
death, we conecive that it was a certain 
incorporeal power which moved it. Hence, 
perceiving that we believe things incorp- 
oreal and. unapparent fron things appar- 
ent and corporeal, fables came to be adopt- 
ed, that we might come from things ap- 
parent to certain unapparent natures; us, 
for instance, that on hearing the adulter 
jes, bonds, and: lacerations of the gods, 
eastrations of hceaveu, and the like, we may 
not rest satisfied: with the apparent mean- 
ing of such like particulars, bat may pro- 
ceed to the unapparent, and investigate 
the true signification, After this manner, 


therefore, looking to the nature of things, 
were fables employed. 
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But from Jocking to onr sons, they 
criginated as follows: While we are 


children we live according to the phantasy ; 
but the phantastic part is conversant. with 
figures, fad types, and' things of this kind. 
That the phantastie part in us therefore 
may be preserved, we employ fables. in 
consequence of this part rejoicing in 
fables. It. may also be said, that a fable 
is nothing else than a false discourse 
shadowing forth the truth: for a fable is 
the image of truth. But the soul is the 
image of the natures prior to herself; and 
hence the soul very properly rejoices in 
fables. as an inage in an image. As we 
are therefore from our childhood nourished 
in fables. it iz necessary that they should 
be introduced. And. thus much for the 
first problem, concerning the origin of 
fables. . 

Jn the next place let ns esnsider what 
the difference is between the fables of 
philosophers and poets. Each, thereforo 
has something in which it ahounds mare 
than, and something: in which it is defi- 
cient froin, the other. Thus, for instance, 
the poetic fable abonnds in this, that we 
must not rest satisfied with the apparent 
meaning. but pass on to the occult truth. 
For who, encdued with intellect. world be 
lieve that Jupiter was desirous of having 
connection with Juua, and ar the ground, 
without waiting to go into the bed- 
chamber. So that the poctie fable abounds, 
in consequence of asserting such things as 
do not suffer us to stop at the apparent, 
bnt lead ns to explore the oceult truth. But 
it is defective in this, thet it deceives those 
of a juvenile age. Plato therefore neglects 
fable of this kind. and banishes Tlenwr 
from his Repnblic; because youth, on hear- 
ing sueh fables, will net be able to dis 
tinguish what is allegorical from what. is 
not. 

Philosophical fables, on the contrary, do 
not injure those that go no further than 
the apparent meaning. Thus, for instance, 
they assert that there are punishments and 
rivers under the earth: and! if we adhere 
to the literal meaning of these we shall not. 
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be injured. But they are deficient in this, 
that as their apparent signification does 
not injure, we often content ourselves with 
this, and: do not explore the latent truth. 
We may also say that philosophic fables 
look ta the energies of the soul. For if we 
were cntirely intellect alone, and had no 
connection with phantasy, we should not re- 
quire fables, in consequence of always 
associating with intellectnal natures, If 
again, we were entirely irrational, and 
lived according to the phantasy, and had 
no other energy than this, it would be 
requisite that the whole of our life should 
be fabulous. Since, however, we possess 
intellect, opinion, and phantasy, demon- 
strations are given with a view to intellect ; 
and hence Plato says, that if pou are 
willing to energize according to intellect, 
you will have demonstrations bound with 
adamantine chains; if according to opin- 
ion, vou will have the testimouy of re- 
nowned persons; and: if aecording to the 
phantasy, you have fables by. which it is 
excited; go that from all these you will 
derive advantage. 

Plato therefore rejects the more tragical 
mode of mythologizing of the ancient poets, 
who thought proper to establish an arcane 
theology respecting the gods, and on this 
account devised wanderings, castrations. 
battles and lacerations of the gods, and 
many other such synrbols of the truth 
about divine natures which this theology 
conceale;—this mode he rejects, and 
asserta that. it is in every respect most 
foreign from erudition. But he considers 
those mythological discourses about. the 
gods. as more persuasive and more adapted 
to trnth, which assert that a divine nature 
is the cause of all good, but of no evil, and 
that it is void of all mutation, compre- 
hending in itself the fountain of truth, but 
never becoming the cause of any deception 
to others. For auch types of theology 
Socrates delivers in the Republic. 

All the fables therefore of Plato guard- 
ing the truth in concealment, have not even 
their externally-apparent apparatus die- 
cordant with our undisciplined and unper- 


verted anticipations of divinity. But they 
bring with them an image of the mundane 
composition, in which both the apparent 
beauty is worthy of divinity, and a beauty 
more divine than this is established in the 
unapparent lives and powers of its causes. 
In the next place, that the reader may 
see whence, and from what dialogues prin- 
cipally the theological dormas of Plata 
may be collected, I shall present him with 
the following translation of what Proclus 
has admirably written on this subject. 
“The truth (says he} concerning the 
pode pervades, as I may say, through all 
the Platonic dialogues, and in all of them 
conceptions of the first philosophy, ven- 
erable, clear, and supernatural, are dis- 
zeminated, in some more obscurely, but in 
others more conspicuously ;—conceptions 
which excite those that are in any respect 
able to partake of them, to the immaterial 
and separate essence of the gods. And as 
in each part of the universe and in nature 
itself, the demiurgus of all which the world 
contains established: resemblances of the 
unknown essence of the pods, that all 
things migbt be converted to divinity 
through their alliance with it, in like man- 
ner I am of opinion, that the divine in- 
tellect of Plato weaves conceptions abont 
the gods with all its progeny. and leaves 
nothing: deprived of the mention of divin- 
ity, that from the whole of ite offspring. a 
reminiscence of total natures may be ob- 
tained and: imparted ta the genuine lovers 
of divine concerns. 
“But if it be requisite to lay before the 
reader those dialogues out of many, which 
principally unfold to us the mystic disci- 
pline about the gods, I shall not err in 
ranking among thia number the Pheada and 
Phadrus, the Banquet and the Philebus, 
and together with these the Sophista and 
Politicus, the Cratylus andi the Timeeus. 
For all these are full through the whole - 
of themselves, as I may say, of the divine 
science of Plato. But I should place in 
the second rank after these, the fable in 
the Gorgias, and that in the Protagoras; 
likewise the assertions about the provid- 
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ence of the gode in the Laws, and: such 
things as are delivered about the Fates, or 
the mother of the Fates, or the circulations 
of the universe, in the tenth book of the 
Republic. Again, yon muy, if you please, 
place in the third rank those Epistles, 
through which we may be able to arrive at 
the scienee abont divine natures. For in 
these, mention is made of the three kings; 
and many other divine dogmas worthy the 
Platonie theory are delivered: {t is neces- 
sary therefore, regarding these, to explore 
in them earch arder of the gods. 

“Thus from the Philebns, we may re- 
ceive the science respecting the one rood, 
and the tio first principles of things 
(bound and infinity) together with the 
triad subsisting from these, For you will 
find: all these distinctly delivered to us by 
Plato in that dialogue. But fram the 


_ Timeus you may obtain the theory: about 


intelligibles, a divine narration about the 
demiurgie monad, and the most full truth 
about the mundane pods. From the Phaed- 
rus you may learn all the intelligible and 
intellectual genera, and the liberated 
orders of the gods, which are proximately 
established above the eelestial circulations. 
Fron the Colitiens you may oblate the 
theory of the fabrication in the heavens, 
of the periods of the universe. and of the 
intellectual causes of those periods, But 
from tho Sophista you may learn ihe whole 
sublunary generation, and the idiom of the 
gods who are allotted the sublunary region, 
and preside over its generations and cor- 
ruptions, And with respect to each of the 
gads, we may obtain many saered concer- 
tions from the Banquet, many from the 
Cratylus, and many from the Phedo, For 
in each of these dialogues nore or less 
mention is made of divine names, from 
which it is easy for those who are exer- 
cized in divine concerns to discover by a 
reasoning process the idioms af each. 
“Ti is necessary, however, to evince, that 
each of the dogmas accards with Platonic 
prineiples; and the mystic traditions of 
theologisis. For al) the Grecian theology 
is the progeny of the mystic doctrine of 
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Orphens; Pythagoras firet of all learning 
from Aglaophemns the orgies of the gods, 
but Plato in the second place receiving an 
all-perfeet. sciences of the divinities from 
the Pythagorie and Orphie writings. For 
in the Philebns, referring the theory abort 
the two forms of prinviples (bound and 
infinity) to the Pythagorcans, he calls 
them men dwelling with the gods, and 
truly blessed, Philolaus, therefore, the 
Pythagorean. has left for us in writing 
admirable conceptions abont these princi- 
plee, celebrating their common progression 
into beings, and their separate fabrication, 
Again, in the Timeus, endeavouring to 
teach us about the sublunarv guds and 
their order, Plato flies to theologists. ealls 
them the sons of the gods, and makes them 
the fathers of the truth about these divin- 
ities. And lastly, he delivers the orders» 
of the sublunary gods proeceding from 
wholes, according: to the progression de- 
livered by theclogiets of the intellectual 
kings. Further still, in. the Cratylus he 
follows rhe traditions of theologiats respect- 
ing the order of the divine processions, 
Rut in the Gorgias he adepts the Homeric 
dogma, respecting the triadie hypostases 
of the deminrgt. And, jn short, he every 
where discourses concerning the gods agree- 
ably to the prineiples of theologists; re- 
jecting indeed: the tragical part of myth- 
ological fietion, but establishing first 
hypotheses in common with the authors of 
fables. 

“Perhaps, however, some one may here 
object to us, that we do not in a proper 
manner exhibit the every where dispersed 
theology of Plato, and that we endeavour 
to heap together different particulars from 
different dialogues, as if we were studionsa 
of collecting many things into one mixture, 
instead: of deriving them al? from one and 
the same fountain. For if this were our 
intention. we might indeed refer different 
dogmas to different treatises of Plato, but 
we shall by no means have a precedaneous 
doctrine concerning the gods, nor will 
there be any dialogue which presents us 
with an all-perfect and entire procession of 
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the divine genera, and their coordination 
with each other. But we shall be similar 
to those who endeavour to obtain a whole 
from parts, through the want of a whole 
prior™ to parts, and to weave together the 
perfect, from things imperfeet, when, on 
the contrary, the imperfect ought to have 
the first cause of tts generation in the per- 
feet. For the Timens, for instance, wilt 
ieach us the theory of the intelligible 
genera, and the Phadrus appears to 
present us with a regular account of the 
first intelleernal orders. But where will 
be the coordination of intellectuals to in- 
telligibles? And what will be the genera- 
tion of second from first naturce ¢ To short. 
after what manner the progression of the 
divine orders takes place from the one 
principle of all things, and how in the gen- 
erations of the gods, the orders between 
the one, and all-perfect number, are filled 
up, we shall be unahle to evince. 

“A whole prior to parts îs that which cangally 
coutaing parte in itself. Such parts tov, when 
they proceed from their occult causal subsist- 
ence, and have a distinct being of their awn, are 


nevertheless comprehended, though in a different 
manner, in their producing whole, 


{To Be Continued. ) 


THROUGH THE 
GATES OF GOLD 
A FRAGMENT OF THOUGHT 
By Mabel Collins 
(Continued from Page 45.) 
VI. 


Indolence is} in fact, the curse of man, 
As the Erish peasant and the cosmopolitan 
gypsy dwell in dirt and poverty out of 
shcer idleness, so does the man of the 
world live contented in sensuous pleasures 
for the same reason. The drinking of fine 
wines, the tasting of delicate food. the love 
of bright sights and sounds, of beautiful 
women and admirable surroundings, — 
these are no better for the cultivated man, 
no more satjefactory as a final goal of en- 


joyment for him, than the coarse ammae- 
ments and. gratifieations of the boor are 
far the man without ealtivation. There 
can he no final point, for life in every 
form is one vast series of fine gradations; 
and: the man who eleets to stand atill at the 
point of culture he has reached, and: to 
avow that he can go no further, ig simply 
making an arbitrary statement for the ex- 
cise of his indolence. Of course there is 
a possibility of declaring that the gypsy is 
content in his dirt and poverty, and. he- 
canse he is 20, is ns ereat 2 man as the most 
highly eultured. But he only is so while 
he is ignorant; the moment light. enters the 
dim mind the whole wman turns towards it. 
So it is on the higher platform; only the 
diffienlty of penetrating the mind,.of ad- 
mitting the lieht, is even greater. The 
Trish peasant. loves his whiskey, and while 
he can have it cares notbing for the great 
laws of morality and religion which are 
supposed: to govern hnmanity and induce 
men to live temperately. The cultivated 
gourmand cares only for subtle tastes and 
perfect flavours: but he is as blind as the 
merest peasant to the fact that there is any- 
thing heyond such gratifications. Like the 
hasr he is deluded hv a mirage that op- 
presses his soul; and he fancies, having 
once obtained a senanous joy that pleases 
him, to sive himself the utmost satisfaction 
by endless repetition, till at last he reaches 
madness. The bonquet of the wine he 
loves anters his soul and poisons it, leaving 
him with no thonghts bni. those of sensu- 
ons desire: and he is in the same hopeless 
state as the man who dies mad with drink. 
What good: haz the drunkard obtained by 
hia madness? \Nonc; pain has at last swal- 
lowed up pleasure utterly, and! death steps 
in to terminate the agony. The man 
anffers the final penalty for his persistent 
ignorance of a Jaw of nature as inexorable 
as that of gravitation.—a law which for- 
hide a man to stand still. Not twice can 
the same cnp of pleaanre be tasted: the 
sccond time it must- contain either a grain 
af misan or a drop of the elixir of life. 

The same arenment holds good with re- 
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gard to intellectual pleasures; the same 
law operates. We see men who are the 
flower of their age in intellect, who pasa 
bevond their fellows and: tower over them, 
entering at last npon a fatal treadmill of 
thought, where they yield to the innate 
‘indolence of the soul and begin to delude 
themzelves by the solace of repetition. 
Then esmes the barrenness and lack of 
vitality.—that unhappy and disappointing 
state into which great men too often enter 
when middle life is just passed. The fire 
of youth, the vigour of the young intellect. 
conquers the inner inertia and makes the 
man seale heights of thought and fill his 
mental lungs with the frec air of the 
mountains. But then at last the physical 
reaction sets in; the physical machinery of 
the brain loses its powerful impetus and 
begins to relax its efforts, simply because 
the youth of the body is at an end. Now 
the man is assailed by the great tempter of 
the race who stande forever on the ladder 
of life waiting for those who climb so far. 
He drops the poisoned drops into the ear, 
and from that moment all consciousness 
takes on a dullneas, and the man becomes 
terrified: lest life is losing its possibilities 
for him. He rushes back on to a familtar 
platform of experience, and there finds 
comfort in touching a well-known chord 
of passion or emotion. And too many 
having done this linger on, afraid to at- 
tempt the nnknown, and satisfied to touch 
continually that chord which responda 
ynost readily. By this means they get the 
assurance that life is still burning within 
them. Rut at last their fate is the same 
as that of the gourmand! and the drunkard. 
The power of the spel] lessens daily as: the 
machinery which feels loses its vitality: 
and the man endeavours to revive the old 
excitement. and. fervour by striking the 
note more violently, by hugging the thing 
that makes him feel, hy drinking the exp 
of poigon to its fatal dregs, And then he 
is lost; madnese falls on hig soul, as it falls 
on the body of the drunkard. Life has no 
longer any meaning for him, and he rushes 
wildly into the abysees of intellectual in- 


sanity, A lesser man who commits thie 
great folly wearies the spirits of others by 
a dull clinging to familiar thought, by a 
persistent. hugging of the treadmill which 
he asserts to be the final goal, The cloud 
that surrounds him is ag fatal as death it- 
aelf, and men who once sat at his feet turn 
away grieved, and. have to look back at his 
early wordis in order to remember his greet- 
ness. 


VII 


What is the cenre for this misery and 
waste of effort? Te there one? Surely life 
itself has a logic in it and a law which 
makes existence possible; otherwise chaos 
and madness would be the only state which 
would: be: attainable. 

‘When a man drinka his first cup of 
pleasure his soul ia filled with the unutter- 
able joy that comes with a first, a fresh 
sensation. The drop of poison that. he puts 
into the second cup. and which, if he per- 
sists in that. folly, has to become doubled 
and trebled till at laet the whole cup is 
pojgon,—that is the ignorant desire of 


repetition and intensification ; this evident- 


ly means death, according to all analogy. 
The child becomes the man; he cannot re 
tain his childhood and repeat and intensify 
the pleasures of childhood except by paying 
the inevitable price and becoming an idiot, 
The plant. strikes its roots into the ground 
and throwe up green leaves; then it bloe- 


soms and bears fruit. That plant which. 


will only make roots or leaves, pausing 
persistently in its development, is rerarded 
by: the gardener as a thing which is useless 
and must be east. out. 

The man who chonaes the way of effort, 
and refuges to allow the sleep of indolence 
to dull his soul, finds in his pleasures 4 
new andi finer joy each time he tastes them, 
—a something subtle and remote which re- 
moves them more and more from the state 
in which mere eensuonsness is all; this sab- 
tle eseence is that elixir of life which makes 
man immortal. He who tastes it and who 
will not drink unless it is in the cup finds 
life enlarge and the world grow great be- 
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fore his eager eyes. He recognizes the soul 
within the woman he Toves, and passion. be 
comes peace; ha reea within his thought the 
finer qualities of spiritual truth, which is 
beyond! the action of our mental machinery, 
and' then instead: of entering on the tread- 
mill of intellectualiams he rests on the 
broad back of the eagle of intuition and 
soars into the fine air where the great poets 
found their insight; he sees within his own 
power of sensation. of pleasure in: fresh 
air and sunshine, in food and wine, in 
motion and rest, the possibilities of the 
subtile man, the thing which dies not either 
with the body or the brain. The pleasures 
of art, of music, of light and loveliness, — 
within these forms, which men repeat till 
they find: only the forme, he sees the glory 
of the Gates of Gold, and! passes through to 
find: the new life beyond which intoxicates 
and! strengthene, as the keen mountain air 
intoxicates and strengthens, by. its very 
vigour. But if he has been pouring, drop 
by drop. more and more of the elixir of 
life into his eup, he is strong enough to 
breathe this intense air and! to live upon 
it. Then if he die or if ke live in phyeical 
form, alike he goes on and finds new and 
finer joye, more perfect. and satisfying ex- 
periences, with every breath he draws in 
and gives out, 


CHAPTER II 
THE MYSTERY OF THE THRESHOLD 
I 
There ia no doubt. that at the entrance 


-on a new phage of life something has to he 


given up. The child, when it has become 
the man, puts away childish things. Saint 
Paul showed' in these words, and! in many 
others which he has left us, that he had 
tasted! of the elixir of life, that he was on 
his way towards the Gates of Gold. With 
each drop of the divine draught which is 
put into the cup of pleasure something is 
purged away from that cup to make room 
for the magic drop. For Nature deals 
with her children generously: man’s cup 
is always. full to the brim; and if he chooses. 
to taste of the fine and life-giving essence 


he must cast away something: of the grosser 
and lese sensitive part of himself, This haa 
to be done daily, hourly, momently, in 
order that the draught of life may steadily 
increase, And to do thie unflinchingly, a 
man must be bis own schoolmaster, must 
recognize that he is always in need of 
wisdom, must be ready to practice any 
austerities, to use the birch-rod! unhesitat- 
ingly against himself, in order to gain his 
end. It becomes evident to any one who 
regards the subject seriously, that only a 
man who bas the potentialities in him both 
of the yoluptuary andl the stoic has any 
chance of entering the Golden Gates He 
must be capable of testing and valuing to 
its most delicate fraction every joy exist- 
ence has io give; and he must be capable of 
denying himself all pleasure, and’ that 
without suffering from the denial. When 
he has accomplished the develonnent of 
this double possibility, then he is able to 
begin sifting his pleasures and taking away 
from: his consciousness those which belong 
absolutely to the man of clay. When those 
are put back, there is the next range of 
more refined pleasures to be dealt with. 
The dealing with these which will enable 
a man to find the essence of life is not the 
method pursued’ by the toje philosopher. 
The stoie does not allow that there is joy 
within pleasure. and by denying himself 
the one Joses the other. But the true phil- 
osopher, who has studied life: itself with- 
out being bound by any system of thought, 
sees that the kernel is within the shell, and 
that, instead of crunching up the whole 
nut like a gross and: indifferent feeder, 
the essenee of the thing is obtained by 
cracking the shell and casting it away. AH 
emotion, all sensation, lends itself to this: 
process, else it could! not be a part of man’s 
development, an essential of his nature. 
For that there is before him power, life, 
perfection. and that every portion of his 
passage thitherwards is crowded with the 
means of helping him to his goa), can only 
be denied by those who refuse to acknow- 
ledge life as apart from matter. Their 
mental position is so absolutely arbitrary 
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that it is useless to encounter or combat it. 
Through all time the unseen has been 
pressing on the seen, the immaterial over 
powering the material; through all time 
the signs and tokena of that which is 
beyond matter have been waiting for the 
men of matter to test and weigh them, 
These whe will not dio so have chosen: the 
place of pause arbitrarily, and there is 
nothing to be done but let them remain 
there undisturbed. working that. treadmill 
which thay belicre to be the ntmost 
activity of existence 


(To Be Continued. ) 


GOD SAVE THE KING! 


A somewhat unusual amount of plati- 
tude has appeared in print about the Silver 
Jubilee of His Majesty, King George the 
Fifth. There is still a modicum of opinion 
that rests itself on the theory of the Divine 
Richt of kines, and against this there were 
varions expressions, more or less spiteful 
or malicions, tha result largely of imor- 
ance of the terms on which King George 
and: his people are related. 

A little history should convince anyone 
that revalty in Britain is as democratic an 
institution as any other branch of the Gov- 
ernment, The King holds office under the 
Act of Succession, that is, by the will of 
the people as expressed through Parlia- 
ment, and its terms may be modified’ at 
any time, and have 30 been modified on 
several occasions. The Throne is fhe reault 
of an evolution of the people’s will, which 
included the beheading of one monarch, 
and the dethronement of another. The 
British people have the kind’ of king they 
want and will take none other. 

The Throne perfects the stability of the 
democratie form of government which has 
been evolved. There is nothing less. demo- 
cratie in lovalty to the King than there is 
in lovalty to Parliament and the Prime 
Minister. IJn hie relations with the people 
the King has the advantage over the Prime 
Minister in abstaining from partisanship, 


Tt 


of more personal dealings, more intimate 
communications, and a domestic familiar- 
ity that always endears gentle andı simple 
to each other. The twenty-five years of 
King George’s reign have ripened! this in- 
timacy, and bis family have become the 
kin of the whole nation. It was impossible 
that they should not be beloved, since in 
all their relations they have been comfort- 
ably hnman. and strictly constitutional. No 
man in the Empire has filled his job more 
dutifully than King George. 

Theozophists should be familiar with the 
dwetrine of hierarchies. Every nation ix 
an entity, is born, matures, declines, and 
disappears. It is reincarnated in due 
course in another cycle, and develops its 
karmie destiny. The cycles and their 
periods are treated with great secrecy by 
those who know, and even the New 
Testament. testifies that of certain days 
and hours no man knoweth. This however 
does not silence some who think they can 
tell. 

Tt is obvious that in any entity there 
must be a unifying consciousness and that 
this consciousness manifests itelf in vari~ 
ous ways. ‘There is emotion in the mob; 
thought in the government; devotion. 
among the wise; service from: the dutiful ; 
defence by the valiant; aspiration among 
the consecrated; sacrifice from those who 
know. The synthesizing imteerity of any 
nation ought to lead: its members to respect 
its several components. and to render them 
loyalty according to their services We 
must not expect the highest ideals to 
govern all the people, but ideals must some- 
haw be represented nnd embodied in their 
life and purpose. 

Tt is a mystery how the elements of a 
nation through many milleniums should 
hoeame transfimred into something trans 
cending our present humanity, but the 
process continacs from age to age, during 
which the great Law. casts down the mighty 


from their seat and exalts the humble and: 


meek as their merit calla No one who 
did not observe it could imagine that a 
caterpillar could ehange into a chrysalis, 
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a tiny skinful of formless fluid, and that 
from this chaotic paste there should spring 
into life a creature of loveliness, tinted, 
winged, lightsome as a zephyr. There is 
a unifying consciousness through all that 
inseet life andl its metamorphoses. 

No less does the life of a nation gather 
its elements to its central fire. We all 
pass through every stage of experience, 
and instead of criticizing the King it is 
well for each to consider how he might do 
az well or better when bis turn comes 
There are positive and negative elements 
in the nation, destructive and. integrative, 
and the balance must. be preserved if the 
nation is to survive. When all elemente 
are conscious of their true function and 
fill it, the national life ig rich and full. 

When any section regards its interests 
ae more important than anothers the na- 
tional life suffers. 

We can view the Jubilee ceremonies as 
a tme manifestation of the sympathy be- 
gotten between its members in a nation 
whose functions have been faithfully per- 
formed. Among many tributes paid to 
His Majesty few have touched the realities 
of the situation more directly than that of 
George Lansbury. one of ahout a dozen 
members of Parliament who belong to The 
Theosophical Society, and prominent in 
the Labour Party, who wrote: 

“Those who, like myself, are theoretical- 
ly Republican, join heartily and com- 
pletely with the most ardent Tories in eon- 
gratniation? to the King and. Queen. 

“While the present accepted. practice of 
constitutional monarchy prevails through 
the Rritich dominions we shall never give 
a second’s anpport to any proposed: sugges- 
tion for a change. 

“Ti save much for our form of govern- 
ment and the King’s kindly toleration, 

good common sente and understanding, 

that distressiug as are the problems of to- 
dav. we can at least say the trouble of the 
past has been overcome with a minimum 
af violence and disorder accompanied by a 
yery large measnre of goodwill.” 


The magic of the Radio and its thrilling: 
messape—“‘London calling the Empire”, 
was a striking example of that unifying 
comsciunsness manifesting even on the 
physical plane through the miracle of wire-. 
less. The King’s voice echoed seross the 
reas in the hearts of millions, He was con- 
siderate of all his people, and dedicated 
himself anew to their service. He grieved 
for those out of work, and foresaw the 
future that. belonged to the young, He. 
had a special message to the children who 
in davs to come would be citizens of British 
land. 

The Prime Minister had his sober word. 
“His advisers have come and gone, but for 
him there has been no respite. The days 
have mounted into months and: the months 
into years, aud he has had to endure— 
winning, however, the devotion of all 
called to understand and serve him.” 

So proceeds the slow ascending pilgrim- 
nee of the nation, with changing fortunes 
and brightening ideals, some too high as 
vet for all to follow. but clear andi un- 
swerving, as Wilson MaeDonald has made 
plain jn his challenging Ode, But all wil! 
reach the heights at last. 

We are all brothers of the King; and 
there are mightier Brethren: still. Are we 
worthy of them ? 


MR. WILSON MacDONALD 


Mr. Wilson MacDonald has been recog- 
nized hv such critics as W. E. Phelps of 
New York as the leading poet now writing 
on this continent, Of course there will be 
some who will contest this claim, accord- 
ing to their prejudices, their creed’, or their 
apecial education. Mr. MacDonald has 
Again and again confounded the erities by 
his achievements, by their variety, their 
versatility, their beauty, their prefundity, 
their breadth of view, and their progressive 
outlook. 

He haz written a truly wonderful poem 
on the Royal Jubilee, full of towering 
lines, loyal to the highest ideale. and in 
the private opinion. of leading newspaper 
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‘men in Toronto it is the finest thing that 
has been written for the occasion. But no 
newspaper in Toronto had' the courage or 
the wisdom to print it, an historie refusal, 
in: the view of one Toronto writer. Had 
the Poet Laureate written: it, it would have 
been hailed as one of the brightest leaves 
of his Janrels. If he could have written it 
doubtless he would 

We have no freedom of the press in 
Canada, little independence of opinion, 
and newspapers like the Toronto Globe, 
The Toronto Mail and Empire and. the 
Toronto Star, should feel that they have 
been false to their stewardship as wardens 
of Canadian literature. 

Mr. Rudyard: Kipling, speaking to the 
St. Georpe’s Society: on the evening of the 
6th, remarked that we had gone quite far 
enough on that road which was paved with 
good, intentions. There is much outery 
both for and against war, and for and 
against peace, but there are few who are 
willing to say the things that the baser 
phases of power and authority do not wish 
to be said. 

We are honoured in being able to present 
Mr. MacDonald’s poem to our readers, 
and: if they can possess themselves of his 
other works—Songs of the Prairie Land, 
The Miracle Songs of Jesus, Ode on the 
Diamond Jubilee of Confederation, Out 
of the Wilderness, and A Flagon of Beauty 
(The Pine Tree Publishing Co., 477 Sher- 
bourne Street, Toronto}, they will know 
that the vaiee of Poetry is never dead. 


OUR “ EXILES” 


The following appears in “On the 
Watch-Tower” (The Theosophist for May) 
in response to a suggestion that a friend: 
makes to Dr. Arundale to make it possible 
for all “exiles” to return to membership 
in The Theosophical Society: 

“No one should exer oxile himself from 
membership, however much the Society 
may: seem: temporarily to be coloured by 
some specific sectarianism. In a Society 
composed: of 30,000 ardent seekers after 
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Truth, there must. needs be sectarianism, 
dcegmatism, the flaunting of authority, 
iconoclasm and: all the other ‘isms’ which 
cither need. emphasizing or are just tha 
signs of a seeker of Truth having found a 
toy he has never seen before. I do not 
want to denude the Society of these ‘isms’ 
but rather te weleome them, doing my 
hest to keep them in their due place, and 
aver presenting the Society to the world 
as a movement which includes and does not 
exelude. The ‘exiles-—thev have mostly 
exiled themselves—should have realized 
that the Society cannot, does not and never 
will, become subordinate to any of the 
waves of movements which from time to 
time surge through our membership. 
“Suppose mehi a wave to appear in the 
near future, or enppose another President 
sent forth auch a wave—as did: our late 
Tresident. Suppose: that wave to be 
supremely uncongenial to me personally 
and to my sense of the real purpose of the 
Society. Am I going to leave the Society 
hecanse I am out of sympathy with such a 
wave, or with the policy of the majority ? 
Am I going to leave the Society because I 
believe it is being wrongly guided, and: I 
fec] myself to be in a helplese, and: perhaps 
hopeless, minority? To do thie is, in my 
judgment, not only weak, but a deplorable 
lack of appreciation and of confidence iu 
the basie prineiples of the Society. For 
my own part, I believe in the Society 


above all persons, above all move- 
ments, above all colourings with 
whieh it may be temporarily associ- 
ated. And: I am not going to allow anv. 


persons or interpretations, however much 
they may be momentarily engulfing tho 
Society, to drive me out. or to cauze me to 
lose confidence in the eternal purposes on 
which the Society is based. My allegiance 
is to the Society and to its Three Objects. 
Persons may come and movements 1nay go. 
bnt. the Society and its Three Objects will 
oo on forever, and I hope I with them. 
Therefore, there should never have been 
any ‘exiles’, and I trust that during iny 
Presidentehip there will be no more.” 
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a _ 
OFFICIAL NOTES 


‘We have receive? the first isene of 
“Ancient Wisdom’, a four-page month)y, 
quarto size, edited by our old friend Mr, 
IL. W. Rogers. Mr. Rogers is an old news- 
paper man, and: does not confine himself 
entirely. to Ancient Wisdom, but. tastes 
vary and' we wish him sucess. 

me mo e 

We regret to learn of the death of Pekka 
Ervast, the Finnish writer and Theoso- 
phist which occurred some months ago. He 
published two little books last year, one a 
dramatic presentation: of scenes from the 
life of Madame Blavatsky and the other 
on The Sermon on the Mount. His earnest 
spirit will be greatly miseed. 

mm g 

The Panama Theosophist for March re- 
ports: “The public speaking course, by 
the Blavatsky Institute of Canada, which 
some of the members of the Lodge started 
studying some months ago, is producing 


good: results as are shown in the interesting 
talks on Theosophical subjects given at 
Lodge meetings. Much useful work is ex- 
pected of the group in the near future.” 
We note that our contemporary of the 
Canal Zone is also among those who attri- 
bute to A. B. what belongs to A.E.S.S, 
aan 


Mr. Sidney A. Cook, president of the 
American Theosophical Society, has been 
appointed American Representative for the 
Diamond Jubilee Convention of the T. 8S.. 
to he held at Adyar from December 26 to 
January 5, 19368. Mr. Cook is to arrange 
with Steamship, Companies and Tourist 
Agencics for special concessions to visitors 
for the convention. Ne will furnish the 
necessary certificates to those who wish to 
attend. Ft is estimated that. the trip can be 
taken for about 3750, 

m Mm g 

Dr. Arnndale end the officials at Adyar 
are most anxious to have it understood that 
visitore to the Headquarters cannot. be 
accommodated: nnlese previous engagements 
have been made. Permission for this 
privilege must he sought and no one will 
he permitted to stay at Adyar until such 
permission has been granted. A 36-page 
hocklet has been prepared for those who 
desire to apply, and: special forms may be 
hadi from the General Secretary for the use 
of those who wish to apply, All visitors 
must be supplied with. return tickets. 

mR Fe 

Wo regret to say that a considerable - 
number of our members are atill in arrears 
for the current year’s dues. It is less than 
five cents a week but appears to be too 
much for many. We have no power to 
remit the dues or we would: be glad to do 
so. Those who do not pay will be placed 
on the Inactive List amd cannot be counted 
among our members till they pay the 
arrears, The dues for 1935-6 will be due 
on Jnly tet, when al) members according 
to the conatitution must send! in their dues 
fo retain membership. We hope they do 
not regard this as a penalty, but a privi- 
lege. 
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Tt is always a pleasure to ns to have our 
contemporaries copy articles from our 
columnes and we freely grant permission 
for such privilege, provided that no altern- 
tion be made, and: that credit be piven The 
Canadian Theosophist. Wo acknowledge 
the compliment paid by the Swedish T’eo- 
sofish Tidskrift for March which translates 
Capt. P. G. Bowen’s fine article, “The 
Way Towards Dieeipleship.” On the other 
hand Gnosis. the splendidly printed 
Uruguayan magazine copies in March issue 
three articles from our columns, one by Mr. 
Morris, one by Mr. Honsser and one by 
Mr. Rarr but there is no mention of The 
Canadian Theasophist, There are ather 
articles from other contemporaries but no 
eredit given them either, which is not ae 
cording to journalistie ethier, 

mH OD 


The General Secretary went on a 330- 
mile drive with two friends on April 16 
and: about. 4 o’cloek in the afternoon when 
driving slowly—inder 30 miles an hor, 
through a showery. sleety, enowy dav, the 
car suddenly skidded, The General Seere- 
tary, who was in the back seat, was flung 
violently across the car, his head striking 
the window frame. cutting and contusing 
it. and his collar hone was broken, his right 
side being aleo hadly bruised. Dr. Mar- 
cellus was obtained from Iroquois, near 
which the accident occurred’, and the bone 

-wae set and bandaged. After completing 
the business next dav which was the ceea- 
sion of the journey, the party returned, 
and Dr. Stevenson of Hamilton attended 
Mr. Smythe. The bone has made excel- 
lent progress towards setting. and an early 
recovery is anticipated. Carrespoucents 
will please excuse delans consequent on the 
accident. The warmth and kindness of 
many visitors and friends and the prò 
fusion of lovely flowers sent Mr. Smythe 
is gratefully acknowledge. 

am o SE 5 

A charter has been granted to the new 
Kitchener Lodge, az of date May 1st, 1935, 
This is the first. Lodge chartered: since 
January, 1922. 
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MR. BELCHER’S WESTERN TOUR 


As already announced in The Canadian 
Theosophist, Mr, Felix A. Belcher, the 
senior member of the General Excutive 
T. S. in Canada. has planned a tour of 
the western territory at his own expense 
during the summer, With the exception 
of Edmonton and Saskatoon, he hopes to 
visit all the chief points where we have 
lodges or groups of members, with the 
object of holding meetings of the members 
only or chiefly. 

During the last few years, Mr. Belcher 
has had marked: enecess in Toronto in hold- 
ing study clasaes in the Secret Doctrine, 
and he helieves that our members could 
be stimulated’ to awakened and renewed 
interest in real and: practical Theosophy 
by snek study. 

In Canada we have always endeavoured 
to keep away from the tendeney to present 
our members with and have them accept 
Theosophy on authority. Members must 
develop their own intuition, their own 
sense of Truth, by the use of their own 
reason, through their own study and, ex- 
perience, Those who develop in this way 
become real: Thecgophists and cannot be 
“shaken ont”. Dr. Arundale has recently 
declared for a campaign. on “straight. The- 
osophy’’, and if this means anything, it 
means an appeal to Alaya, the Universal 
Oversou), which all men possess, and: of 
which they so little avail themselves, 

Mr. Belcher would like to demonstrate 
to the members andl lodges. the advantage 
of such Secret Doctrine study classes as 
he proposes, and: as he car spendi from two 
to six days at cach point to be visited, there 
would he ample opportunity to go into the 
subject fully, and! we believe with much 
benefit to the members. 

‘Mr. Belcher hopes to leave Toronto not 
later rhan June 20th, and to be hack again 
in time for the Fraternization Convention, 
August 23-25. He will visit Winnipeg, 
Regina, Medicine Hat, Vulean. Calgary, 
Banff, Salmon Arm. Vaneouver, Victoria, 
Nanaimo, or other points on Vaneouver 
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Island, and returning by Vancouver, take 
the southern route by Penticton, Summer- 
land, and' perhaps Nelson, with a return 
visit to Winnipeg on the way home. 

We should like to have the cooperation 
of members and lodges for Mr. Belcher’s 
visit. AJI that is asked is his entertain- 
ment en route, and ag he is one of those 
who follow the simple life, nothing onerous 
is involved. 

We timat this proposal will make a direct 
appeal, and it is requested. that all wha re- 
ceive this letter will write at once to the 
General Secretary, T. S. in Canada, 38 
Forest Avenuc, Hamilton, Ont., stating to 
what extent. they can cooperate, so that the 
itinerary may he arranged at the earlicat 
possible moment for publication in the 
June magazine, It is not intended that 
public meetings be held, ag the gatherings 
can he assembled! in members’ homes, or 
wherever convenient, 

Immediate attention is respectfully re- 
quested. 


THE GENERAL ELECTIONS 


Only a portion of the members have 
votod: as yet for the Genera) Executive, the 
General Secretary having beer re-elected 
by acclamation. Ballots must reach the 
General Seeretary’s office by May: 25, and 
in order to do 30 those who have not voted! 
must mail their ballots immediately on 
receipt of this notice. All who are in good 
standing and entitled to vote have had bal- 
lots sent to them. 

In mailing ballots if the envelope is 
elored n three cent stamp is necessary. One 
lady trusted to the Government to deliver 
her ballot without a stamp. We had to 
pay six cents for her privilege. Another 
‘ladv thonght one cent was enongh but as 
she sealed her envelope it wasn’t. It only 
eost us four cents, 

We have been asked to repeat the per- 
sonal notes about candidates piven last 
year. Here thev are as nominated this 
year with the two new candidates: 

Felix A. Belcher—One of Toronto's 


oldest members. President West End 
Lodge. Generous aupporter of Theosephy. 

Maud E. Crafter—Indispensable worker 
at Headquarters; in charge of office roun- 
tine andi correspondence. 

Mre, Lilian Currie—President of Nam- 
ilton. Lodge for second year. A member for 
many years. 

William A. Griffiths — One of Mont- 
real’s earnest members: treasurer of Lodge. 

Nath W. J. Haydon—Former Presi- 
dent. Boston Lodge; earnest student and 
well known correspondent. 

Fred. B. Honsser—Editor of Modern 
Theosophy section of magazine, Financia] 
editor of Toronto Star. 

Kartar Singh—Valuable worker and 
active for international amity. 

Lt.-Col. E. L. Thomson — An active 
member of Toronto Lodge. Is. a member 
of Toronto Lodge Board. of Directors and 
chairman of House Committee 

Wash. E. Wilks — Dr. Wilks was a 
member of the Executive many years; 
seeratary Orphens Lodge. 


THE FRATERNIZATION 
CONVENTION 


The Third Fraternization Convention 
differs from most in being an entirely 
voluntary gathering. Those who come do 
so because they wish to do 30, They repre- 
gent themselves andi no one else. They - 
nre free to think and speak as they please, 
and: the programme will be as elastic as it 
is possible for the Committee to make it. 
Of course the object of the Convention is 
to promote Theosophy, but Theosophy 
without any man’s dilutions. It will be 
as near straight Theosophy as average 
people can reach. There are not likely to 
be anv professing Arhats or others who 
wish more respect paid them than is nana] 
in public, but we hope that there will be a 
number of sincere and earnest students 


who will be able to tell what life has done 
to them and what life has meant to them, 
Life ought to he Brotherhood, and: it. nay 
be many wore 


things, beautiful things. 
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true things, things of love and service. We 
shall hope to have our speakers talk of 
these things and! of whatever else stira 
their hearte, The dates are August 23-25, 
and the place The Theosophical Hall, 52 
Isabella Street, Toronto. 


WHITE LOTUS DAY 
IN TORONTO 


Through the efforts of Mr. R. Marks 
the proceadings started: with a pleasant in- 
novation tn the form of a salad supper, at- 
tractively laid out by Mrs. Marks and Mrs. 
Pustan, for the benefit of invited guests 
from Hamilton, St. Catharines, Kitehener 
and. the local committee, About thirty-five 
sat. down and, afterwards, brief addresses 
on methols of propaganda were made by 
Messrs. R. Marks, A, Watt, C. Wiliams, 
F. A. Beleher, D. W. Barr, Walter Hick, 
Mrs. Currie and Mrs. Knapp. The con- 
sensus of opinion wag that, while efforts 
to make Theosophy known on a larger seale 
were desirable, yet a large membership was 
inadvisable—cven. if practicable. Small, 
and numerous, groups were likely to be 
much more efficient and lasting, than any 
one large, central, controlling body. 

About two hundred were present at the 
regular evening meeting, which was ad- 
dressed: by Mr. Barr as chairman, on the 
parallel between the imperial celebration 
and our Theosophical anniversary. By 
Mr. Williams on Practieal Thecsophy and 
H.P.B. as the chief exemplar; Mr. Watt 
on Theosophy, Past and Present; Mre, 
Knapp on The Path: Mr. Belcher on 
Changes in the last Sixty Years. more par- 
ticularly in the public attitude of the 
Church; Mr. Hick in similar changea in 
Science: with readings from the Gita by 
Mr. Harold Anderson and: from the Light 
of Asia by Mr, Reg. Thornton. 

mm a 3 . 

The greatest mistake, made by present 
day Socialists, ja that they enry the drop 
of sea-spray possess]! by the so-called 
wealthy, instead of pitying their burden, 
—Heart of Rama, Lucknow. 
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ADYAR ANNUAL REPORT 


We have already noted various points 
in the President’s addrezs, but the full 
report calls attention to the statisties of 
the Society. These are tabulated in a dif- 
ferent form than: before and not over aceur- 
ately. Canada. for example is credited 
with a diserepancy of 45, thongh this 
figure was given in our annual report as 
the number lapsed for non-payment of 
dues, andi is s0 noted: on page 114 of the 
present report. This shows a lack of ceo 
ordination. We presume several other 
“discrepancies” may be subject. to similar 
explanation. 

The total in laet years report was 
30.836; the present total membershin is 
given as 29,745. This means a loss of 
1091, but the Adyar statement says the 
loss is 1270. Surely another discrepancy ! 

‘The headquarters funds benefitted 
through donations and: legacies to the ex- 
tent of 40,602 rupees, ineluding 16,851 
from the MacDouall bequest, and 15,000 
rupees from the Albert Schwarz legacy. 
Neither the headquarters’ nor the Library 
bndgets have been balanced this year nor 
last. 

A vapid glance throngh the reports of 
the National Seeretaries leaves the im- 
pression that the National Societies are 
still more affected. hy psychic revelations 
and pevchic leadership than by the eynth- 
etic study of comparative religion, philos- 
ophy and science, However, common 
sense will eventnally find its way. Several 
itema may be noted, The United States 
feels it is better to save 500 old: members 
from dropping out than to get 500 new. 
ones of whom a great proportion would 
soon be lost. England: proposes to arrange 
for cooperation with sympathetic organiz- 
ations to deal with the vital questions of 


practical Brotherhood. India reflects that 


the outside world will judze ne only by 
our life of spirituality, sclf-sacrifiee, and 
service, Australia announees the Society 


there now free of debt, the burden of . 


earlier squandering, Broadcasting i3 re- 
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corded as the most successful propaganda 
pian. Germany has been troubled by a 
young man who alleged he had been ap- 
pointed General Secretary by the Secret 
Police. To have been successful he should 
have said by the White Lodge! The 
present General Secretary has been de 
prived by the Government of his position 
as professor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Bonn. Austria tells of an effort to 
start a Youth Lodge, sustained for a year, 
but then abandoned. The spirit of the 
young bloweth where it listeth, andi ean 
only ba lured by realities. A remarkable 
hypothesis, the World-Tee theory of the 
Austrian scientist. Ing. Hans Horbiger, is 
represented, by Dr. Orkar Hugl to be in 
full agreement with certain passages in the 
Secret Doctrine. Denmark insists on the 
neessity of synthetic treatment of all sub- 
jects at ise. This is likely to produce 
that nucleus of Brotherhood—the rhythm 
of the Inner Life. Ireland rejoices over a 
snecessfrl Summer Sehool, attended by 
over 50, many of them from England. This 
prospect lures. Miss J. M. Nichols is the 
new General Secretary. Mexico is full of 
plans for a campaign in the interests of 
Mr. Krishnamurti 

These reporta shouldi be studied acroas 
the world. We do not act always like 
trne cosmopolites. 


REVIEW 
“ A SEARCH IN SECRET INDIA ” 


This book by Panl Brunton is one of the 
most useful booke written. since the death 
of Madame Blavateky. While Mr. Brun- 
ton slurs the memory of H.P.B. in a pas- 
sage misrepresenting or misapprehending 
her methods, which differed completely 
from that which he deacribez on pages 44- 
45, he proeceds throughout his hook to 


confirm all that she taught and: finally. 


winds up in accepting the philosophy 


which she propounded. Not, perhaps, in 
its fwlnese, but to the extent that he had 
developed hig inner life he became a dis- 
ciple of Raj Yoga. 


: The intereating part of the book is the 
account he gives of his gradual acquisition 
of facts which he seta out to disbelieve, but 
is compelled in spite of his incredulity to 
face. And very wonderful is the gracious 
complacence with which sage after sage 
meets his enquiries, unfolding to him as 
much as he cani bear with the true toler- 
ance which soareely any Western could 
extend to an Oriental. 

Sir Francis Younghusband reminds us 
in a foreword that in India, as everywhere 
else, there is much spurious spirituality 
through which a way must be found be- 
fore the truth can be discovered. But it 
requires in reality little commom sense to 
recognize the pretenders, and one fancies 
that here in the West people accept the 
frandulent professore of occultism more 
readily than would be the case in the East. 

There are accounts given of interviews 
with a number-of men who are at least 
adepts, if not still more highly evolved. 
We need not include Meher Baba in this 
class, though in some respects Mr. Brunton 
found him worthy of attention. The pres- 
ence of the Great Sages in India in times 
past he found to be everywhere received. 
“When those great sages—Rishis, we call 
them—began to withdraw from enciety, 
then our own decline also began,” one 
Hindu tells him. He is aasured that he 
will meet one of the Rishis in due course, 
and some of aur skeptical Theosophical 
students who diseredit the idea of the Ma- 
hatmas should read all that follows. 

Brunton meets magicians also, such as 
Mahmoud Bey who controls elementals, 
and works phenomena with their aid. Like 
the Spiritualists, he calls them spirits. A 
curious female adept, Hazrat Babajan, ts 
deseribed at Poona, <A long time is spent 
at the Adyar river but. the Theosophical 
Society is not mentioned. On the other 
hand some very remarkable people are 
found which it would be much to the credit 
of the T. S. to have known and enlisted in 
the work of the Society. This is true of 
many of the Yogis and other Sages who 
appear im these pages, all superior in 
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teaching and: achievement to anything we 
have been told! about in recent years, 

Had Mr. Brunton been a member of 
the Adyar Society one wonders what posi- 
tion he would: have attained in its ranks 
or would the rivalry of the seven Arhats 
have edged him out of place. It is a sad 
reflection to think that the T. S. spent 
money: printing the follies of “Man: 
Whence, How and Whither,” not to men- 
tion “The Lives of Alcyone”, when they 
might. have been printing a book like this 
of Mr. Brunton’s: The Anchorite of the 
Adyar river is a case in point to whom 
about 20 pages of chapter Five are devoted, 


The following chapter is entitled The | 


Yoga which Conquers Death, and justifies 
the title. Chapter Hight gives a worthy 
account of Sankaracharya, “the Spiritual 
Head of Southern India,” and ‘his present- 
day successor, who proves to be the final 
authority for Mr. Brunton’s illumination. 
His adventures at the Hill of the Holy 
Beacon must be read in full to be appreci- 
ated, but here will be found the reason 
why -Christianity in its modern form can 
never compete with the living religions of 
India and other countries where a know- 
ledge of the spiritual world! is still pre- 
served, 

Frankly, in the West we know nothing 


of the Ouranos of the New Testament and ` 


in India they do know, and ean instruct 
those who desire to learn. Even Theo- 
sophical Students will be surprised to read 
the account of an appearance in the 
Mayevi-rupa of His Holiness Shri Shan- 
kara, Mr. Brunton comments on the dif- 
fieulty of the scientific mind to accept 
these things, but what are we to think of 
the scientific training thet makes the dif- 
fieulty? This is obviously true of the 
‘chapter on astrology, which the author 
cannot bring himself to accept, even when 
the predictions which he regards as a 
“ridiculous impossibility’, in one case re- 
ceive “ample confirmation.” 

He is introduced to the Brahma Chintra 
of Tibet which appears to be nothing else 
than H.P.B.’s Secret Doctrine. From the 
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lips of His. Holiness Sahabji Maharaj, the 
uncrowned king of a city which is founded 
on the principles of a Theosophical com- 
monwealth and embodies all the appliances 
and. mechanics of the West with the ethies 
of the highest social development, he learns 
of a religion that when first established 
its first fifty yeare are pure and vital. 
“Later it degenerates into a mere philos- 
ophy; its followers become talkers—not 
religiously-living men. Finally, it 
descends, for its laat and longest phase, into 
the arms of hypocritical priests. In the 
end, hypocrisy becomes accepted as re- 
ligion.” 

The Radha Soami, which is the social- 
istie society out of which has arisen the 
model city of Dayalbagh, is a model for 
all similar attempts in the West. Chapters 
16 and 17 present the greatest revelation 
of practical oceultism since Madame Blav- 
atsky taught her pupils. But the whole 
book should: be studied by those who seek 
for truth. We may take one paragraph 
from the final inspired pages. 

“There is That in man which belongs to 
an impovishable race. He neglects hie true 


self almost completely, but his neglect ean ` 


never affect nor alter its shining greatness, 
He may forget it and entirely go to sleep 
in the senses, yet on the day when it 
erretches forth its hand and touches him, 
he shall remember who he is and recover 
his soul.” 

Readers will find this volume ag attrac- 
tive as Talbot Mundy’s “Om” or Mrs. L. 
Adame Beck’s “The Way of the Stars” or 
“The Garden of Vision”. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A MAKER OF VIOLINS 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist:—I am 


one of the fortunate owners of the April 
Edition of the Canadian Theosophist con- 
taining Mr. Pryse’s intensely interesting 
article on Paracelsus. We are indeed 


favoured to still. have Mr. Pryse contribute 
from his vast store of oceult knowledge 
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and experience to your much needed and 
valued Magazine. 

“Tsn’t it marvellous that a gentleman of 
his erudition and! devotion to Higher Phil- 
osophy has at his advanced age successfully 
explored the realms of physical science, 
contributed so wisely to the principles of 
acousties in relation to the violin? 

He ranks today as one of the most ingen- 
ious And inventive Violin Makers and: his 
accomplishments are genuine contributions 
to the great Art of Violin-rmaking, His 
versatility is simply astounding and merits 
the attention of the coming generations. 

Tt prover beyond peradventure of donbt 
that a man. may be either a born or trained 
Mystice and yet at all times be capable to 


- wrestle with the every-day problems of 


Life. 

In analyzing his latest invention T was 
struck with his brilliant logic and: ability 
in tracing a sound Phenomenon to its 
gource ond his resourcefulness in selecting 
and developing material, its quality. size, 
weight, shape and application thereof to 
ite proper place with striking results, 

I have bad the opportunity to examine 
many of the preat violine of the greatest 
of the Italian Masters, snch as Antonios 
Stradivarius, Joseph Guamerius, Nicolo 
Amati, Paolo Maggini and many more. It 
gives me ereat pleasure to be able to say, 
thatnever in myexperience as a connoisseur 
of violine and the Art of Violin-making 
have I ever heard a new instrument which 
approaches the rich, mellow and yet full 
tones of the latest Instruments created by 
our esteemed friend Mr. Pryse. These in: 
struments truly represent the highest 
achievement in: toneprodiuction today. 

These violins will now be available to 
Music Lovers from us or from Mr. Pryse 
directly, 


Ernest E. Lanz, 

Violin Expert of Schenek’s Music 
Houee, 

189 So. Broadway, 

Los Angeles, California. 


THE DUNLAP TELESCOPE 


We have refrained from emphasizing 
the extraordinary national resources and 
achievements of Canada, but we are in- 
clined! to think that the Dominion is not 
as highly estimated as it might be. When 
Mrs. Besant. was first invited to visit Tor- 
onto a New York official expressed: indig- 
nation at the idea of her being asked to go 


“to the backwoods of Canada,” and: we fear - 


something of this attitude still survives, 
Frequently. tourists from the south come 
up here during the summer with skis and 
furs and aleeping bags expecting to escape 
freezing to death. Toronto has the largest 
University in the British Empire. Ontario 
has other Universities at Kingston, Lom 
don, Hamilton and Ottawa. The following 
account of the new Telescope now being in- 
atalled near Toronto in memory of tha late 
D. A, Dunlap, will perhaps better indicate 
tba educational level of Canada. Profes- 
sor Chant has om several ocasions ad- 
dressed the Toronto Theosophical Society, 
ax have other professors of the University. 
The following article is from a local news 
paper: 

Toronto, May 4.—The largest telescope 
in the British Empire at the Dunlap ob 
servatory at Richmond Hill, Ont., is near- 
ing completion. Some night in the near 
future, Professor ©. A. Chant and his 
associates will realize their fondest dreams 
when they begin studying the heavens 
throngh the giant 74-inch lens, presented 
to the University of Toronto by Mrs. D. 
A. Dunlap and her con, D. Moffat Dunlap. 

Second Largest 

The monster mirror will be two inches 
larger than the one at. Victoria, B.C. This, 
however, according to Prof. Chant, will not 
give an appreciable advantage. They will, 
az a matter of face, be virtually twins. The 
position of the new telescope will place it 
800 feet above sea level. Besides being the 
largest in the British Empire it will be the 
second largest in the world, surpassed: only 
by the 100-inch telescope at Mount Wilson 
in California, 
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The mirror was cast on June 21, 1933, 
at Corning, N.Y., and was then shipped to 
England, where it has been undergoing a 
delicate grinding andi polishing. The huge 
monoele is 74 inches in diameter, 12 inches 
thick at the edge and 11 inches in tho 
centre, To ensure a perfect, flawless mìr- 
ror, the pyrex of which it is made, was 
poured. at a temperature of 1,500 degrees 
centigrade, or 2,700 degrees fahrenheit. 
Tt was then allowed to cool to 900 degrees 
F., before it was placed in an annealing 
oven for three months while the tempera- 
ture was minutely lowered. 

“Tt was necessary to do this,” said Pro- 
fessor Chant, head of the department of 
astronomy at the: University of Toronto, 
and who will be in charge of the new ob- 
servatory, “in order that it would! show no 
strain or flaws. It came out perfect.” 


Magnifies 40,000 Times 


The mirror will have a magnification 
of 40.900 times that of the human eye. It 
will magnify to such an extent that cities 
the size of Toronto, Winnipeg, or Calgary 
would be clearly visible an the moon, if the 
moon had such cities. The Great Lakes, 
if the orb had anv, would be as plainly 
seen by the observer. A freighter on the 
lake, however, would not ba seen. Profes- 
sor S. H. Hoge, a young scientist, who was 
an attendant astronomer at the Dominion 
astrophysical observatory: at Victoria, and 
who came to Toronto to work on. the new 
telescope. admitted that the outline of a 
group of buildings such as the Canadian 
National Exhibition buildings or the 
University of Toronto might be seen, but 
he would: not commit himself further. 

There on the kigh ground north of Tor- 
onto, the astronomers will work; like sales- 
men during the Christmas rush, from. sun- 
set to dawn, taking spectroseopie pictures 
of the heavens. Victoria has in the last 
15 yeara taken: and. filed some 23.000 such 
photos. Nor will the sciemtists be the only 
ones to view the moon. In, all probability 
the observatory will be opened to the pub- 
lie ane night a week, so that housewives 
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and. office workers may see the moon mag 
nificd 40,000 times. 


Takes Accurate Pictures 


The observatory, which has heen under 
construction for the past four years, is now 
awaiting installation of the mirror. The 
administration building of cut stone, pro-. 
vides space for offices, a library and for 
the laboratories necessary for accurate 
measurement of the photographie plates. 
The billing which honses the telescope, 
has a 61-foot dome weighing 80 tans, and 
which rests on 24 rollers, each 27 inches 
in diameter. This permits rotation of the 
dome as the planete in the heavens shift 
their positions. 

Watching an object in the sky is not the 
easy job which may be imagined. Stars 
and all heavenly bodies are continually 
shitting, and! it is necessary that the tele 
scope be accurately pointed at the moving 
object. The difficulties encountered may 
be compared with the keeping of a gun 
pointed: at a one-inch target twenty. miles 
away while the target moves at the rate of 
five feet per second. Movement of the 
image by only a thousandth of an inch 
while it ia being photographed will make 
a serious defcet in the resulting picture, 

The value of a telescope during an 
eclipse of tha sun is seen in the photographs 
it will permit, which will shaw the leaping 
prominences extending a distance of 
567,000 miler. With the arrival of the 
mirror, the scientists enter the final stage 
of the work. Tt is expected! that the ob- 
servatory will be formally opened on May 
3), the TOth birthday, of Prof, Chant, 
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To tell a man that it is wicked. to be 
selfish is useless; he must be shown that. it 
is hoth short-sighted and foolish, and that 
in his ignorance of the Law, he is shutting 
himself away in the darkness, refusing the 
erown which is hts birthright. Here the 


Buddhist teaching on the power of thought 
is seen to be of great valua—Buddhism, 
the Science of Life, p. 48; 
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THEOSOPHY AND THE -MODERN WORLD 


Conducted by F. B. Housser 


IMMORTABILITY 


In an Easter article in the Toronto 
Daily Star, the writer, C. H. Huestia, ex- 
amines the concept of immortality as set 
out in the Old and. New Testaments. 

“Tf one goes to the Old Testament for 
light on the subject, he returns with a very 
tiny candle The Old Testament people 
believed in a place of departed spirits for 
good. and bad: with no separate compart- 
mente, but nobody wanted to gn there.” 

‘When one turns from the Old Testa- 
ment to the New and reads the references 
of Jesus to a life bevond, one could wish 
He had been more clear and definite or 
that His reporters had understood him 
better. There can be no doubt that Jesus 
had confidence in His owm survival, but 
outside the fourth gospel, which: has little 
historic valne, what te really said scems 
to have been interpreted largely in the 
light of enrrent Hebrew and Graeco-Roman 
ideas. Relief in survival, whieh after 
Jeans’ death beeame so profound: as to 
dominate the preaching of the carly church 
and to occupy: an important place in the 
writings of St. Paul, was due chiefly to 
the assnranee of the continued life of their 
Master which came to his disciples from 
appearances after his resurrection, Ae to 
the veridica} character of thcse appear- 
ances, one may ask whether Christianity 
could have survived. as a religion without 


them.” 
Immortability Explained 


The writer then summarizes the conclu- 
gions get forth in a book by Dr. 8. D. Me- 
Connell entitled “Tmmortability.” 

“In the matter of survival, orthodox 
theology draws the line between man: and 
the lower animals; man is immortal, but 
the brutes ‘perish’. The author bolds that 
the line should not be drawn between man 


and animals, but between one kind of man, 
and the rest of created beings, between the 
physieal man and the ‘psychical’ man as St. 
Paul would put it. Not only, he holds, are 
the mozxt of the human race not immortal, 
but they never were, and: what is more im- 
portant, they never will be. Immortality 
is an achievement. In fine. it is not a 
question of immortality but of immorta- 
bility.” 

The word ‘immortality’? means ‘not sub- 
ject ta death’ and hence by inference ‘etern- 
al. Bunt eternalness cannot be achieved; 
it is and it cannot begin. nor end. What 
then ean be ‘immortability? which means 
‘the ability to achiere immortality? Cer- 
tainly not the nbility to achieve eternal- 
ness andi so possibly it means the power to 
become not auhject to death, But the end 
of every physical body is death and there- 
fore the word must mean: the capacity to 
survive ae a consious entity after the death 
of the hady or perhaps after the deaths of 
many phvsieal bodies, 

Mahatma Letters 

These points are discussed: in several 
places in the Mahatina Letters and Dr. 
McCounel’s statement. that “Immortality 
is an achievement” is supported. 


“We. ceall Gmmortal’ but the one LIFE in: 


its universal collectivity and entire or Ab- 
solute Abstraction; that which has neither 
beginning nor end, nor any break in its 
continuity. 2M, L. 129, 

But K. I —the Mahatma {ust quoted— 
alao points out, that. there is the poseibility 
of achieving a qualified immortality and 
im other letters where the word: is used. in 
referance to human immortality, it carries 
thia qualified meaning. 

“Therefore the earliest Chaldeans had 
several prefixes to the word immortality, 
ona of which is the Greek, rarely-used' term 
—pan-ronie immortality, ie. beginning 
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with the manvantara and ending with the 
pralaya of our Solar Universe. It lasts 
the eon or the ‘period’ of our Pan or “all 
nature”. Immortal then is he; in the pan- 
æonie immortality, whose distinct eon- 
sciousness and perception of Self under 
whatever form—undergocs no disjunction 
at any time. Not for one second, during 
the period of his Hgoship....Suffice for 
you, for the present to know, that a man, 
an Ego like yours or mine, may be im- 
mortal from one to the other round. Tet 
nus say: L begin my immortality at the 
present fourth round, èe. having become 
a full adept (which unhappily I am not) 
I arrest the hand of Death at will, and: am 
finally obliged to submit to it, my know- 
ledige of the secrets of nature put. me in a 
position to retain my consciousness: and 
distinct perception of Self as an object to 
my own reflective consciousness and. cogni- 
tion; and thus avoid all euch dismember- 
ments of principles, that as a rule take 
place after the physical death of average 
humanity, I remain as Koot Hoomi in my 
Ego throughout. the whole series of births 
and lives across) the seven worlds and 
Arupa-lokas until finally T land again. on 
this earth among the fifth race men of the 
full fifth Round beings. I would have 
becn, in such a case, “immortal” for an in- 
conceivable (to you) long period, embrac- 
ing many milliarde of vears, And vet am 
“I” tmely immortal for all that? Tlnlese 
I make the same efforts aa I now do, to 
secure for myself another such furlough 
from Nature’s law, Koot Hoomi will van- 
ish and may become a Mr. Smith or an 
innocent Babu, when his leave expires.”— 
M.L. 129 and 130. 

And again on page 276. “When the 
Seeress” (Mrs, A. B. Kingsford) is made 
to reveal that “Immortality is by no means 


a matter of course for all” that ‘souls 
shrink awav and expire’..... she is de- 
livering herself of actual incontrovertible 


facts”. 

The Spirit in man, the Atma, is Im- 
mortal, is one with the Eternal Life, the 
Absolute which has no beginning nor end, 
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but the continuing consciousness of the 
Ego, its ‘qualified immortality? must be 
achieved and: retained: through the power 
of immortability-—for which word we 
thank Dr. McConnell. 


HOMINOIDS 


Hominoids is a word used by Sir Am- 
brose Fleming, F.R.S., in his Presidential 
Adidress to the Victoria Institute, London, 
England, to mean “pre-Adamitie races of 
beings which may have had more than 
animal intelligence and powers, but were 
not ‘man’ in the psychical and: spiritual 
powers or possibilities in the Biblical sense 
of the wordl..... Between true man: and 
anthropoid apes there may have been some 
species of hominoids created.” 

Sir Ambrose is an eminent ecientist but 
in his address he maintained that the ac 
count of the creation of man given in the 
book of Genesis is literally. true and that 
“evolutionary theory is totally at variance 
with the scriptural teaching concerning 
man’s original perfection.” He also con- 
siders that this. creation took place in the 
year 5411 B.C. and thus gives to mankind 
exactly 1407 more years of existence than 
the reverend Bishop Ussher who fixedi the 
date as 4004 B.C. 

Sir Ambrose, of course, had to avoid 
many scientific hurdles in his address and 
in an article in the April Modern Thinker, 
Sir Arthur Keith calls him back and takes 
him over the jumps and even makes a foray 
into the ranks of the fundamentalists. He 
pointed out that there are two accounts of 
creation in Genesis, that if we begin man’s 
history with a single pair in the Garden of 
Eden, there is a difficulty of anewering 
the question as to where Cain. obtained: his 
wife, and the further difficulty of explain- 
ing how Enoch—-Adam’s grandson—could 
found a city. 

Scientific Hurdles 

Sir Arthur Keith points out that anthro- 
pologists maintain that they have found 
not only stone instruments in the oldest of 
the Post-Pliccene deposits, but that they ` 
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have discovered: fossil fragments of at least 
three very different kinds of humanity 
who were in existence as the Pliocene period 
came to an end. Sir Ambrose apparently 
accepted. these discoveries but. said that 
they threw: no light on the antiquity (or 
creation) of man and dismissed them from 
serious consideration. 

He had a little more diffieutty with the 
Cromagnon and Neanderthal man. ‘The 
Cromagnon he accepted as “the antedi- 
luvian men of the Biblical Narrative” who 
had strayed! into Enrope from Asia, An- 
thropologists claim that there is definite 
evidence that the Cromagnons eame into 
Europe during the last. phase of the glacial 
period: and: even Sir Ambrose admits that 
there is evidence, nat altogether newligible, 
that a last glacial epoch may have ended 
not mneh more than seven to ten thousand 
years age, How then did: thev arrive there 
some five thousand: years before their an- 
cestor Adam was created? Neither is 
there anv evidence that. the Cromagnons 
came from Asia: They apparently came 
into Europe from the West (Atlantis). 


Secret Doctrine 


Neanderthal man. Sir Ambrose. consid- 
ers, was a ‘hominoid’, But Genesis docs 
not say anything abont hominoids and 30 
possibly like the little girl in the well- 
known. story ‘he just thought it up hisself’. 

Recent theories put forward by ad- 
vaneed thinkers in scienee are vers close 
to the teachings given in the Secret Doc 
trine concerning the origin of the anthro- 
poid! apes. namely that they were u later 
order of life and the half brothers of man— 
and the antiquity of the human race is 
something upon which they do not make 
positive statements. The Sceret Doctrine 
figure of eighteen million years may yet 
be accepted. 

Sir Arthur Keith makes one statement 
in hie article which opens up another line 
of thonght, namely. “To suggest that at 
any stage or that at every stage a creative 


power, bearing a human shape is bending 


over and guiding the development of every 
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growing epg, human: or otherwise, is a 
thought which seems absurd to men of 
science.” While this is absurd, the orto- 
dox sejentifie attitude ie also absurd which 
postulates that a single cell and! its mil 
lions of descendants, have within them- 
selves the power to shape a human. form, 
that the cells which are to form the heart, 
and lungs and skin and bones, each go 
to their appointed places in the human 
frame by virtue of a power inherent within 
them. The Secret Doctrine postulates that. 
there is a aubtle pattern body ‘hearing a 
human shape’ which influences this. 


“SCIENCE VIEWS 
THE SUPERNATURAL” 


Fifty years ago Physical Science called 
the Supernatural “faney and hallucina- 
tion”. Today a few scientists are dia- 
cussing and investigating the Supernatural 
and admitting the reality of some super 
nomual phenomena. This is a tremendons 
ston forward, from the physical into the 
metaphveteal, andi one that is of ereat in- 
terest. to Theosophical students. 


The Reality of Cryptesthesia 


Tn an article in the April “Forum”, 
Aldons Tuxley reviews the evidence of the 
Pevehieal Research Society of the past 
fifty years andi adaniis the reliability of a 
great amount of the evidence gathered. He 
aaps. “The reality of at least one class of 
snupernormal phenanicna has heen demen- 
atrated, it scams ta me, beyond all reason- 
able doubt. Cryptesthesia, as Richet. calls 
it, ineludes telepathy or thought-tranefer- 
ence, clairvoyance, psychometry. water 
divining, and all other forms of abnormal 
Pereaprion not passing throngh ordinary 
channels of the senses”, 

Healing, Fire-Walking and Seances 

Another point. referred to is mental heal- 
ing and the work of investigation by 
psvchologists in this direction. They are 
more or less agreed that the mind ean both 
heal and produce disease. He nest dis- 
cusses fire-walkinge and: savs. “If the ac 
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counts of fire-walking are reliable, we have 
evidence that certain minda ean cause 
altogether abnormal modifications in all 
the three classes of matter—-the matter 
composing the bodies that belong to these 
minds, the mattor of other human: bodies, 
andi the matter of which the rest of the world 
is formed”. Tle says with regard to med- 
iums and. seances that selence “must be 
content to suspend. judgement” as there 
have been so “few properly controlled ex- 
periments with physical mediums”. 
Survival After Death 

The next important topice taken up is 
the problein of survival after death, and 
what it is that survives, and: communica- 
tion between the dead and. living. He 
merely discusses different theories and 
does not attempt to criticize or explain, and 
ends his article by saying—“The view that 
survival is purely: spiritnal seems to find 
some support in: the fact that the spirits 
meee reveal themselves in most cases as 
being distinctly inferior in mental capacity 
to the living men and women they once in- 
habited. If the soul is what Homer, Pro 
fessor Broad, and, with qualifications, even 
-= orthodox Christians ‘imagine it ta be, a 
thing which! can: attain perfection only in 
conjunction with a physical body—this 
decline of power after death is precisely 
what we should expect.” 

Ocenlt Science has much to say about 
the soul. and while not agreeing with the 
views of Spiritualism, has an explanation 
for this “decline of power”. Tu the Key 
To Theosophy, (p. 130), it is said. “We 
believe with the Spiritualista and the Spir- 
itists in the existence of ‘apirits’, or in- 
visible beings endowed with more or less 
intelligence. But, while in our teachings 
their kinds and genera are legion. our 
opponents admit of no other than human 
disembodied ‘epirite’, which to our know- 
ledge, are inostly kamalokie shells.” 

M. E. D. 


“HEART” 


H. P. Blavatsky tells us in the Secret 
Doctrine (III :582) that, “The heart is 
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the king, the most important organ in the 
body of man. The spot in the heart. which 
is the last of all to die is the seat of life, 
the centre of all, Brahma, the first spot 
that lives in the foetus and the last that 
dies. Thie spot contains potentially mind, 
life, energy, and: will. The heart is the 
centre of spiritual coneciousness, as the 
brain is the centre of the intellectual.” 

In the March copy of the magazine 
“Clinical: Medicine and! Surgery” there 
appears a review of the book; “Heart, 
signs of Agni Yoga”, which is published 
under the seal of the Maitreya Brother- 
hood. The reviewer pays tribute to its 
treasure of metaphysical lore and: adds that 
many passages, if correctly interpreted, are 
of distinet ‘clinical value’. The book ia 
recommended to “enlightened physicians 
and: all searchers after tmth”. 


Pulse and Aura 


The book, “Heart”, is both a challenge 
and a light to the modern physician as well 
as being a source book of value to students 
of occultism. Various linea along which 
research work may prove fruitful are in- 
dicated. The following extracts are but 
two scleeted from many given, 

“Let us once again turn to the quality 
of the pulse. Not the beat of the pulse so 
much ae the observation of its quality will 
give'the picture of thcheart’s vitality, Until 
one suecoeds in photographing auras, one 
may now begin already to observe the pulse, 
not during illness but during mood health, 
marking what sensations affect. the changes 
of pulse and precisely how. Tf the anra 
gives evidence of the presence of illness 
the quality of the pulse offers the entire 
scale of reactions. But. the aura is some- 
thing transcendental for the majority, 
whereas the. pulse provides a completely 
physical manifestation. But how solicit- 
onsly: and cautionsly one should under- 
standi the study of the pulse.” 

“Much of that which is nearest remains 
uninvestigated. Have perspiration and 
saliva been exhaustively examined? We 
read of poisonous saliva. We know of 
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beneficial saliva. We have heard of the 
varied properties of perspiration and yet 
neither of these secretions has been investi- 
gated. The sweat of labour and the sweat 
of overeating will not- be alike. The saliva 
of anger and the saliva of aid are different. 
But these symptoms are primitive. Every 
human: state produces a special chemical 
reaction. In studying this truly cosmic 
multiformity) of the microcosm, one may 
arrive at an understanding of the phyzical 
and: spiritual worlds. With an intelligent 
man the reactions will be varied. One may 
learn how greatly the sweat of prayer 
differs from the sweat of self-interest. In 
comparing such contrasting reactions, one 
may trace the products of psychic energy. 
Thus close are the future scientific 


achievements.” 


Metaphysical Researches 

Medical science is already: realizing the 
effects of emotions on the functioning of 
the physical body. The emotions of fear 
and hate have been definitely: proven to 
havo a direct effect on certain glands, the 
juices of which perform most important 
functions in the human organism. It is 
interesting to note that the study of the 
ductless glands has really only begun and 
already the discoveries are startling. The 
emotional plane and: the mental are so close 
to each other in the majority of mankind 
that the study of the effoct of thoughts on 
the physical vehicle will. doubtless be one 
of the next. steps in. medical research. 

The appearance in a professional maga- 
zine of the standing of ‘Clinical: Medicine 
and Surgery’ of a review of a metaphysical 
book on the subject of Yoga would indi- 
cate that not only in physics and mathe- 
matics has science quite openly discarded 
ite purely materialistic point-of-view, but 
also in the field of medical research, con- 
servative though it must necessarily be. 


M. J. B. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE NEW AGE 
A significant change in viewpoint is 
gradually coming about in the science of 


psychology. In the past materialistic era 
in science, behaviourism seemed to be the 
moat popular psychology. It was an utter 
negation of anything higher than the 
machine in man. He was just a mechan- 
ism, his habits and actions were deter- 
mined solely by the force of outer ciroum- 
stances. Behaviourism permeated our 
whole life. It entered into national ad- 
vertising. It saturated our educational 
system, with disastrous results to the 
young.. Tt was extremely popular in medi- 
cine, and was the favourite of the scientist. 
Everything was nerve and gland. Be- 
hayiourism wae the logical corollary. to 
materialistic evolution, 
Freudianism 

The Freudian psychologies also had a 
vogue andi still have, for that matter. These 
were perhaps not quite eo mechanistic as 
Bchaviouriam but, if not, were even worse, 
for they reduced: all the higher things in 
man to the level of sex. All thoughts, all 
ectasies of the spirit, all the loving-kind- 
nesses we might display, our dreams, and 
mental aberrations, all, had their roots in 
the sex life of the animal which we were; 
roots which frequently went back to the 
baby at its mother’s breast. 

There was little to choose between the 
two-—Behaviourigm and the Freudian 
psychology. 

Jung’s Paychology . 

Jung made an advance on the Freudian 
psychology for he recognized a realm of 
thought common: to the whole race of man- 
kind. This he ealled the “unconscious”. 
From: it, it was said, emerged: the sex-life 
of Freud, and from it also came those 
racial images and, memories which are 
given to us in myth and legend, in poetry 
and drama, and: in the creative works of 
the true artist. Yet the existence of higher 
spiritual and mental realms seeme never to 
have occurred. to Jung. 

l The New Thought 

And now we have the beginnings of the 
new psychology, one conforming to the 
changing scientific attitude of the day. A 
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scientist, A. N. Whitehead, gives us our 
first clue as ta the form this new psychol- 
ogy will take. He says in Science and the 
Modern World: : : 

“The doctrine which I am maintaining 
is that the whole concept of materialism 
only applies to very abstract entities, the 
products of logical discernment. The con- 
crete enduring entities are organisms, 60 
that the plan of the whole influences the 
very characters of the various subordinate 
organisms which enter into it. In the case 
of an animal, the mental states enter into 
the plan of the total organism and: thus 
modify the successive subordinate organ- 
isms. until the ultimate smallest organisms, 
such as electrons, are reached. Thus an 
electron within a living body is different 
from an electron outside of it, by reason 
of the plan of the body. The electron 
blindly runs either within or without the 
body; but it runs within the body in ac 
cordance with its character within the 
hody; that is to say, in accordance with the 
general plan of the body andi this plan in- 
cludes the mental state. But this principle 
of modification is perfectly general 
throughout nature, and represents no prop- 
erty peonliar to living bodies......This 
doctrine involves the abandonment of the 
traditional scientific materialism and the 
substitution of an: alternative organism.” 

The New Psychology 

A new sehool of psychology, which 
promises to revolutionize thinking in the 
biological and! social sciences, has been 
developed at Columbia University. 

Based upon the scientific attitude that 
characterizes the work of Einstein, Planck 
and: Heisenberg, the new system, breaks 
with the mechanistic conception of man 
and adopts the non-mechanistic philosophy 
devloped by the new. physics in the study 

‘of the atom. 

The new school rejects the dogma that 
man ia a machine, insisting that. he must 
be conceived as a unified living system 
whose behaviour expresses a purpose to 
maintain ite unity, This is called’ “the 


theory of self-consistency’”’ and is the re- 
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sult of seven years. of study and research 
by Presoott Lecky, instructor in the De 
partment of Peychology. 

Clinical Technique Applied 

A clinical technique built up from this 
theory has been: successfully applied to the 
treatment of longstanding defects in aca- 
demic subjects such as spelling and: mathe- 
matics, to feelings of social inadequacy, 
occupational maladjustments and marriage 
probleme. 

Mr. Lecky explains that the new theory 
overthrows the old: concepts of behaviour- 
ism and psychoanalysis and sets up for the 
first time a concept of the structure of the 
mind: as a unified organization rather than 
as a plurality of habits and: instincts. 

He sees science on the brink of the 
greatest. revolution in thought since the 
time of Newton. The keynote will be the 
concept of individuality contributed by the 
new physics. 

W. F. 8. 


A SILENT REVOLUTION 


The above is the title of an editorial 
which recently appeared in the London 
Times commenting on a two-day debate in 
the House of Lords on the problem of eapi- 
talism and Socialism. 

“The debate as a whole’, says The 
Times, “mmst have deepened! the impres- 
sion that western society is in a period: of 
transition, a transition no less profound 
than that by which the feudal system 
passed into the individualist and capitalist 
system..... . The great. transition through 
which society is passing is one which pro- 
ceeds apace, whatever government may: be 
in power, and' its final form will doubtless 
be very. different from what even the most 
discerning prophet anticipates.” 

This is doubtless the erisis which the 
founders of the Theosophical society in 
1875 saw coming in the twentieth century 
and it becomes more apparent daily that 
only by the application of the ethic and 
philosophie principles laid: down by them 
can western society hope to pull through 
the transition of which The Times speaks 
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without falling 
description. 

Speaking before the King of Norway 
and all the officialdom of that. country 
Major ©. H. Douglas, the social erediter, 
predicted. recently that unless the money 
power of the world: can be wrested peace- 
fully from the hands it has been in for the 
past two hundred: years, the monopoly it 
represents will destroy society by. war. All 
unprejudiced economic students would 
probably agree with this. 

Ethics and Economics 

The Times believes that the key note. of 
the new order will ba “service rather than 
profit”. This suggests, it thinks, that the 
age into which we are now entering will 
be a synthesis of tha two preceding ages 
—the feudalistic and capitalistic, 

“In the medieval world economie con- 
siderations were, in theory at least, subord- 
inate to ethics”, gays The Times. “This 
was notably shown in the prohibition of 
usury, thongh the ban was by no means 
always observed... The age which followed 
(capitalism) saw a complete divorce be- 
tween economies and' ethies, and. its motto 
was ‘Business is business’, The right of 
money to bear interest was recognized and 
approved.” 

“The task before us now,” The Times 
goes on, “is to insure once more the 
supremacy of ethics over economics while 
preserving all the immense adivantages 
won by the capitalist system.” 

The sentiments expressed: by: The Times 
are such as every Theosophist would. say 
Amen to, but whether the middle ages were 
any more ethical than the present. age may 
be questioned. 

The difference between that age and 
ours seems to have been that whereas to- 
day ceonomic considerations override 
everything else, then ecclesiastical consid- 
erations were the dominant factor. ‘There 
is no good reason for supposing that church 
rule was any more beneficent or ethical 
than bank rule. It may be hoped that we 
are moving toward an age when we shall 
be through with both of them. 
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A CONTINENT CHANGING 

‘The transformation of a large area of 
the United States into a replica of the Sa- 
hara desert is now a certainty if the dust 
storms which have been sweeping over 
Colorado, Kansas and other states continua 
at their present rate, which it is expected 
they will. This may have taken place 
before another decade has gone by. 

lew people in the east realize how 
rapidly these storms are laying waste an 
area which, it was estimated in a recent 
report of the Tnited: States Department of 
Agriculture, produces about 15 per. cent of 
the total agricultural output. of the United 
States. l 

The ten-year average wheat production 
of Colorado is at the rate of approximately 
18 inillion bushela a year, This year the 
estimate is only for 1,088,000 bushels. 

In Kansas the ten-year average is 177 
million bushele per annum. This. year the 
erop is for only: 78 million bushels, 

Storms last for days at a time making 
travel by automobile dangerous and mak- 
ing it necessary to close schools. Civiliza- 
tion in places is buried: several: feet under 
sand andi earth. It is easy to see how, in 
places like the Gobi desert, cities have 
long been covered. andi civilizations, pos- 
sibly greater than ours, loet to the memory 
of man. This is now happening here in 
North America within the life-time of a 
man. 

HOME-MAKING IN RUSSIA ` 

Without any trace of sex discrimina- 
tion, the women of Russia are at liberty to 
enter all jobs and professions, receiving 
equal pay for equal Jabour. ‘They have 
been called “The World’s most modern 
women”. As a whole are they entirely 
satisfied: in thie unique position ? Evident- 
ly there are, and always will be. problems 
which economie freedom alone cannot 
solve; this however, does not alter the fact 
that a step has been made in the right 
direction. 

Russian women are apparently falling 
in love. marrying, andi having babies. 


They desire a loving husband. with whom 
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an interest can be shared im books, art, 
musie amt all the things that gn toward 
the ereation of a true home. 

Last December, the Central Organiza- 
tion af Commnamist Youth, conducted a 
Sympozium dealing with the problems of 
reconciline the duties imposed upon the 
youth of Russia by the task of Socialist 
upbuikding with the requirements of their 
private lives—love, the home, family, ete. 
Several iNuminating letters appear in an 
article called. “Youth in Search of Home 
and: Family” (Magazine Digest, March, 
1955). These letters reveal the inner 
struggles of the vonnuger generation who 
have worked: for the Soviet. 

Discontent Apparent 

For the most part the letters lead one to 
believe that in spite of the almost fanatical 
devotion to the ‘Cause’ the finer emotions 
necessary to human relationship have snr- 
vived. One letter from a young wife, how- 
ever, brings to light the fact that her bus- 
band’s unreasoning devotion to what he 
considered his first duty. resulted in an in- 
human attitude. Their baby: was seriously 
ill and he dismissed his responsibility with 
the remark, “Yon are the mother, it is 
vonr duty to look after the children.” Con- 
seqnently she was obliged to leave the child 
alone while she procured supplies, drugs, 
ete. The baby died. “The problem of 
the family. is not a trifling matter?” con- 
oludes the heart-broken mother. “A family 
like mine isn’t a family at all. What 
should a young communist family be 
like ?” 

A male worker replying to the above 
question expresses belief that. happiness in 
private hfe will net be possible for at least 
another six pears. He doubtless was in a 
sulk while writing, for although professing 
to love his wife he finds her terribly ob- 
atinate. He sides with the father who was 
too busy to bother about the fate of his sick 
child. 

Tt may be difficult for those of ua who 
have taken the home as a matter of course 
fo understand voung Russians who wax 
sentimental about their tiny living quart- 
era, “The Haven of Rest” or “Peaceful 
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Refnye”, as they refer to them. These 
people were denied the privacy of home-life 
in their childhood. This haa increased 
their appreciation of a home and: added to 
their determination to provide one for 
their own children. The latest Soviet 
poliev, Indieated in Stalius recent atate- 
ment that “As long as family and’ children 
exist, these interests must not be neglect- 
ed” ie significant, 
Theosophical View 

Theosophy recognizes home life as neces- 
sary. for the development of humanity at a 
certain stage. The training and experi- 
ence one receives in the smaller honsehold 
ix said to be s preparation for added. re- 
aponsibilities iu the larger one. The 
woman who learna how to ereate an atmo- 
sphere of serenity in her home, who is an 
intelligent guide to her children and an un- 
derstauding companion to her husband 
must, io a large degree, practice selfless- 
nese, When her duties leave her free to 
enter the greater household: of the world, 
ehe should: be better equipped: to do rome- 
thing about it. “The first of the Theo 
eophical duties ie to do one’s duty hy all 
men and especially by those to whom one’s 
specific responsibilities are due, because 
one has either voluntarily undertaken 
them. or because one’s destiny has allied 
one to them.” (Key to Theosophy, p. 202), 

According tq Theosophical philosophy, 
“Happiness or rather contentment may 
follow the performance of duty, hut is not 
and! must nat ‘be the motive for it.” (Key 
to Theosophy, p. 192). If the object of 
doing our duty is for the attainment of 
peramal happiness and not for the happi- 
nex of others we will probably remain 
restless seckers, 

Russian men and: women have worked 
unitedly for an ideal. Woman’e effort 
alone did not bring abont her economic 
freedom. Jr came through the eombired 
offert of bath sexes working according to 
the Theosophical conception of brother- 
hoot-—“full recognition of equal rights and 
privileges for all, and without distinetion 
of race, colour. sacial position or birth.” 
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J. M. PRYSE’S BOOKS © 


may be had, including: The Magical 
Message of Oannes; The Apocalypae Un- 
sealed; Prometheus Bound; Adorera of 
Dionysus; and The Restored New Testa- 
ment; from John Pryse, 
919 SOUTH BERNAL AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, Oalifornia 


BOOKS BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 
Bhagavad Gita ouesse cloth $1.25 leather $1.76 


Crest Jewel of Wisdom .... «Cloth $1.25 
Great Upanishads, vol. I. .... «loth $1.50 
Parables of the Kingdom ... paper 80 
Patanjali’s Yoge Sutras ........ ww tloth 81.26 


Bong of Lite iccccceecssssssssssonsesesere paper .76 
May Be Had Direct From 


THE QUARTERLY BOOK DEPARTMENT 
P. 0O. Box 64, Station O. New York City. 


THEOSOPHY UP TO DATE! 


EVOLUTION: As Outlined in The 
Archaic Eastern Records 
Oompiled and Annotated by Basil Crump. 

& Morgan Powell says in Montreal Star: ‘'It 
18 a great pity that there are not available more 
books such as this one by the Oriental scholar, 
Basil Crump.... Man is shown to be (and 
scientifically, not merely through philosophical 
dissertation) the highly complex product of three 
streams of evolution—spiritual, mental and 
phyaical.’' 

BUDDHISM: The Science of Life, 


By Alice Leighton Cleathor and Basil Crump. 
This book shows that the Esoteric philosophy 

of F. P. Blavatsky is identical with the Bsotertc 

Mahayana Buddhiam of Ohina, Japan and Tibet. 


- THE VOICE OF THE SILENCE. 
Translated and Annotated by H. P. Blavatsky. 
A faithful reprint of the original edition with 
an autograph foreword by H. S. H. The Tashi 
Lama of Tibet. Notes and Comments by Alice L. 
Cleather and Basil Crump. H.P.B. Centenary 

Edition, Peking, 1931. Third Impreaston. 


THE BLAVATSKY PAMPHLETS. 

There are ten of those already published and 
they deal with various aspects of The Secret 
Doctrine, several of them being reprints of 
articles by H. P. Blavatsky. 

The above may be had from The H.P.B. 
Library, 348 Pon) Bay Road, Victoria, B.C., or 
The O. E. Library, 1207 Q Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.O., or from The Blavatsky Association, 26 
Bedford Gardens, Campden Hill, London, W. &, 


` Bngland. 


A FRAGMENT. 


O ye men of Myalba, tarry not too long! 
The day is passing, the day must have an 
end. Soon comes the long night of forget- 
fulness, and the dawn of another day will 
find your spirits where they fell asleep. 
What mighty progress may not others have 
accomplished, awake to inner things; in 
this same periodi of your oblivion? Trust 
the Compassion that broods over you. 
Hasten, before the darkening curtain falls 
upon the sunset embers of this day of op- 
portunity. Never can it be the same. O 
ye men of Myalba; tarry not too long.— 
Cavé in The Theosophical Quarterly, 
April. 


Books by Wm. Kingsland 


The Mystic Quest. 
The Esoterie Basis of Christianity. 
Scientific Idealism. 
The Physics of the Secret Doctrine. 
Our Infinite Life. 
Rational Mysticism. 
An Anthology of Mysticism. 
The Real H. P. Blavatsky. 
Christos: The Religion of the Future. | 
The Art of Life. 
The Great Pyramid. 

May be had from JOHN M. WATKINS, 
21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 

London, W. 0. 2, England. 


HIEROGLYPHICS OF THE HEAVENS 
or the 


ENIGMA OF THE AGES 
by Mrs. Bertha Carr-Harris 


This work teaches that the names and positions 
of the stars are essential factors in an age-old 
plan to further those divine purposes for which 
the Christian Church was brought into being. 
Stiff paper picture covers, demy 8va. 

101 pages, 52 illustrations, postpaid $1.00 


A CENTURY OF CREEPY STORIES 
contains 70 specimens of the best work along 
this line by 41 famous authors. 


Cloth, 1178 pages, postpaid ..............$1.50 
My Het of titles sent on request. 


- N. W. J. HAYDON 
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with several Masters. He stated later 
that he had met fourteen of the Elder 
Brothers. 

There is a strange law in occultism, 
Madame Blavatsky warned her pupils, 
that brings out the worst. as well as the best 
in pledged students. It arises from the 
fact that we have a lower as well as a 
higher nature, and each manifests itself 
under the pressure of the spiritual will. In 
Col. Oleott’s case the lower man showed 
itself to be, as H.P.B. called him, a “flap- 
doodle”, while the higher man in Olcott 


achieved wonderful things in his time. He 
allowed the lower man free play in his 
later life, and particularly in his relations 
with W. Q. Judge, gave way to envy, 
jealousy aml bitterness for which there 
Was no excuse. 

Those who read the Old Diary Leaves 
and compare his statements there with his 
own contemporary records, will realize how 
far he permitted his later impulses to 
overlie his earlier sentiments. He never 
forgave Judge for replacing the $17.000 
which his Treasurer at Adyar had em- 
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bezzled. though gratitude should have made 
him sensible of his obligation to the Ameri- 
can General Secretary. Nor did he recog- 
nize the service Judge did him after his 
resignation, when Judge automatically 
became President, and. had he been ambi- 
tious as Oleott charged, only needed to sit 
tight in the Presidential chair to have 
satisfied the ambition he was charged with 
entertaining. Judge, however, moved 
heaven and earth to get the various sections 
to change their attitude and petition Oleott 
to withdraw his resignation, which he 
eventually did. But from that moment 
he did all he could to defeat Judge's 
policies. and supplant him in the Society. 

It was Mrs. Besant who first brought 
about Oleott’s resignation, but he over- 
looked: this and as Mrs, Besant has written, 
“knitting hands with me.” he gave her all 
his loyalty. For the best and noblest in 
Olcott we have the deepest regard. and the 
early portrait. of him which we reproduce 
is more in the character of “thai highest 
person,” than the patriarchal Casby-like 
appearance of his senility. 

Mis work for Buddhism was most 
notable. His stand regarding the Esoteric 
School after the death of H.P.B. was one 
that must appeal to all truly sensible 
people. Jt is set forth in a letter to Judge 
in 1893 and is printed on page 608 of The 
Theosophist for August, 1932. He did 
not believe that either Judge or Mrs. 
Besant could “add appreciably to the teach- 
ings received through H.P.B.” In that 
letter he lays claim to “one redeeming 
virtue: I fill the position of Prest, of a 
non-sectarian. all tolerating, thoroughly 
eclectic Society, as the Constitution re 
quires, and as was promised to the Public 
at the beginning”. 

His toleration and eclectism did not ex- 
tend as far as would permit him to affili- 
ate the American Section of 125 Lodges 
in 1895 as he might have done under the 
Constitution of that day. and he proceeded 
in the following year to change the Con- 
stitution so that such affiliation would be 
impossible. 
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ALEXANDER IRVINE 


A prominent writer on. 'Fheosophy re- 
ecutly ranarket that he did not know a 
real Theosophist in any of the various 
Societies and only a handdul outside then 
One of the handful has been viaiting Can- 
ada and was in Hamilton the week of May 
25, His name is Alexander Irvine, and 
he wrote a little book about his mother 
which is a classic on account.of its literary 
excellence, notably for its thrift. of words, 
but chiefly for the life it chronicles. Anna 
Irvine was a saint, beatified be all wha 
knew her and now canonized by raul titndes 
who read of her beautiful life. 

In her tthe dwelling in the towar of 
Antrim she bore twelve children, of whom 
Alexander was the Tast, dedicated: before 
his birth as Samuel: was to the service of 
the Eternal. She loved. with a great love, 
and knew God in the holiness of her heart. 
She was no respecter of persons; rich and 
poor were alike to her, the poorest af all 
who earne to share her mezgre but open- 
handed hospitality. Tramps. market and 
fair followers, beggars of every deserip- 
tion, flocked’ to her home, and: she chast- 
ened them with ber purity and: they hon- 
oured! her for their share in her life. She 
did not seek to know what they were. They 
were human and in neet. Gad is Love, was 
her creed, and: “Love iz enough” was her 
motto. 

Her eon has not failed in the knowledge 


she imparted to him. He has won: his own 
wisdan, gone from strength to strength, 
and. borne his message far andiwide, in great 
ehnrehes and in little chapels, on the field 
of battle and! in the tenser fields of the 
battle of fe. He spent years in the Royal 
Navy, and. though he could not read. nor 
write at eighteen he has mastered the great 
art of expression, and when Jack London 
found him he recopnized a literary genius 
and! set him to work wiih his pen. 

“The Lady of the Chimney Corner” is 
not his only book, There are a number of 
others, but. that which was first called “A 
Keltic Pilgrimage” and now “A Fighting 
Parson” is an autobiography of engrosaing 
interest. Like another Paul he has run 
the gamut of missionary adventure, even 
to fighting beasts. not in Ephesus, but in 
California, where vigitantes in the service 
of a great corporation drove him info the 
desert, 35 miles from any help, ans left 
him to die. Some will say God, some his 
angel mother. sent the strange messenger 
who saved him. He had and has etill noble 
work to do. and there are few mew.in the 
world who know better what: demons gnaw 
at the roots of our civilization, 

But he ia not a denouncer of men, capi- 
talist or communist. They are the product 
of the system, and) for the most part can- 
not help themselves. He spoke of Andy 
Mellon, the little manipulator “onder 
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whom three United States Presidents, 
served”. He tells of August Belmont, in 
extremis, on his deathbed, amding for bim 
and revealing his great act of repentance. 
which waz, when he should recover, to 
offer a prize for the beat back yard in 
New York. But before he could give tho 
prize the hearse came and took him to 
where le belonged, “I do not know where 
that is.’ was Jrvine’s sola comment. 

He assisted: Stickney Grant for three 
years in the Church of the Ascension, 
which had then more nvilliomaires and 
more Wealth than any other church in 
New York. He made a tremendous im- 
pression there as a Jay preacher, Heensed 
hy Bishop Potter. but the wealthy people. 
led. ir is said, by the little group of ueo- 
fessing Theosophists among whom the 
Griseome and Charles Jobnston, were 
chief. sneecedod ta ereating such diffical- 
ties that in order not to embarrass Dr. 
Grant, Irvine resigned. This is the group 
that advertises that they have no connec- 
tion with any other Theosophists, which in 
this case is just as well. (p. 84 of “A 
Fighting Parson’). During the war be 
acted for the British Government, and he 
is familiar with all the men. whose names 
are groat in contemporary history. 


Dr. Trvine believes that the Sermon on 
the Monnt is the Marching Orders for 
every Christian. Those who evade its 
standards and refuse its ethics are disloyal 
to the Master who tanghi them. When 
Jesus says. “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasnres on earth“ he meant exactly that, 
but we al? save and take out insurance and 
do what we can to make ourselves solid 
with Mamimon. Dr. Irvine arenes that 
Jesue was not talking bunk, as so inany 
declare. He contemplated such an econ- 
omic and social strueture that it would: be 
unnecessary: to saye, where overy man 
would eit under his own vine and fig-tree; 
where the ingenuity of mankind: would uot 
be devored to inventing things *te destroy 
the race, but to make it possible for cvery 
city to be a new Jerusalem. with nothing 


to hurt. or destroy in afl God’s holy Mount. 

They gave him a gold key at the dedica- 
tion of the Tite home in which his mother 
had speub a life of penury. and his sister 
asked “What does it open 2?) “Vm going to 
buy a door far it,” he answered. And 
with bitter sarcasm he reproached those 
who had! presented the gold: kew, and’ re- 
minded them that for a hundred veurs 
there had never been any sanitation in the 
little Pogues Entry where the house with 
ite earthen floor sheltered his family, Ie 
tells off a meeting of the SLEP., a body 
of the millionaire ladies af New York with 
the richest one at its bead, who hadi under 
consideration the problem of how Jong a 
factory worker hond, work afore the 
birth of her child and haw soon she wight 
return. They: decided that she could work 
till her labour pains began, and: thew gave 
her a week to recover. The Society for 
the Improvement of the Condition of the 
Poor was not a success, Maric Antoinette 
wondered when the people had no bread 
why they did! not eat cake. There is still 
a great deal of this kind of ignorance in 
the world. 


Irvine wants the Church and its preach- 
ers to take an interest in humanity, and 
not merely. in the few with whom. thev 
come in contact. He speaks strongly and 
warningly to preachers who are satisfied 
with being comfortable in their ebarges 
and whe lose their consciences in comfort. 
He is afraid that the Church of Christ js 
not taking its place in the world as a lead- 
ing influence in the revolution which he 
ees coming Jn the next five years, Tf it 
doca nor show interest and ability ta direct. 
it will be swept. aside in the new society 
that he proclaims. 


He says that the one great and vital 
apiritual forec in the world today as far as 
he knows ig Mr. Krishnamurti. He heard 
him in the meeting in which he repudiated 
the bogens Liberal Catholie Church and all 
the Leadbeaterism that would have made 
him a new Messiah and deluded the world 
with false teaching. He admires intensely 
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Krishnamneti’s attitude in refusing to 
have disciples or to be called a leader. and 
he pays him a notable tribute on. pp. 254-5 
of bis book, “A Fighting Parem.” Im his 
elosing chapter he makes a useful remark 
and one characteristic of his work and ex- 
perience: “Of all the perils that beset my 
pathway, the dread of becoming respect- 
able has for me the greatest horror. That 
is the paralysis of all effort. It is the 
eclipse of the liberal mind.” 

It would be unfortunate if any quotation 
ar any criticism gave the reader an erron- 
cous impression of Irvine’s writings. Thev 
are hot with the fires of life, and of love 
for humanitx. and any part of his writings 
can. only suggest the devotion, the sacrifice, 
and renunciation of a life consecrated! to 
service, That such a life is lighted eam- 
stantly with the graces of am unusual 


humour is somcthing to be thankful for in . 


a world that is sometimes dull enough. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
WRITINGS OF PLATO 


By Thomas Taylor 
(Continued from Page 74.) 


“Further still, it may be said, where 
will be the venerableness of your boasted 
science abont divine natures? For it is 
absurd to call these dogmas, which are col- 
lected from many places, Platanic. and 
which, as you acknowledge, are reduced 
from: foreign names to the philosophy of 
Plato; nor are you able to evince the whole 
entire truth about divine natures. Per- 
haps, indeed. they will say, that certain 
persons, vunior to Plato, have delivered. in 
their writings, and left to their disciples, 
one perfect form of philosophy. You, 
therefore, are able to produce one entire 
theory about nature from the Timæus; but 
from the Republic, or Laws, the most 
beautiful dogmas about. morals, and which 
tend to one form of philosophy. Alone, 


therefore, neglecting the treatise of Plato, 


which contains all the good of the first 
philosophy, and which may be called the 
summit of the whole theory, you will be 
deprived: of the most perfect knowledge of 
beinge, unless you are so much infatuated, 
as to boast on account of fabulous fictions, 
though an analysis of things of this kind 
abounds with much of the probable, but 
not of the demonstrative. Besides, things 
of this kind are onlp delivered: adventiti- 
ously in the Platonic dialogues; as the 
fable in the Protagoras, which is inserted 
for the sake of the political science, and 
the dentonstrations respecting it. In like 
manner the fable in the Republic is insert- 
ed for the sake of justice; and in the 
Gorgias for the sake of temperance. For 
Plato combines fabulous narrations with 
investigations of ethical dopmas, not for 
the sake of the fables, but for the sake of 
the leading design, that we mav not only 
exercise the intellectual part of the soul, 
through contending reasons, but that the 
divine part of the sonl may more perfectly 
receive the knowledge of beings, through 
its sympathy with more mystic concerns. 
For from other discourses we resemble 
those who are compelled: to the reception 
of truth; but from fables we are affected 
in an ineffable manner. and call forth our 
unpervented conceptions, venerating the 
mystic information which they contain. 
“Hence, as it appears to me, Timeus 
with great propriety thinks it fit that we 
should produce the divine genera, follow- 
ing the inventors of fablea as sons of the 
gods, and subscribe to their always gener- 
ating secondary natures from auch as are 
first, though they should speak without 
demonstration. For this kind of discourse 
is not demonstrative, but entheastic, or the 
progeny of divine inspiration; and was 
invented by the ancients, not through 
necessity, but for the sake of persuasion, 
not regarding naked discipline. but sym- 
pathy with things themselves. But if you 
are willing to speculate not only: the causes 
of fables, but of other theological dogmas, 
you will find that some of them are scat- 
tered in the Platonic dialogues for the sake 
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of ethical, and others for the zake of physi- 
cal considerationa For in the Philebus, 
Plato discourses concerning hound and 
infinity, for the sake of pleasure, and a life 
according to intellect. For I think the 
latter are species of the former. In the 
Timienus the discourse about the intelligible 
pods is assumed for the sake of the pro- 
posed physiology. On which account, it is 
every where necessary that images should 
be known from paradigms, but that the 
paradigme of- material things should be 
immaterial, of sensibles intelligible, and 
of physical forms, separate from nature 
But in the Phedrus, Plato celebrates the 
supercelestial place, the subcelestial pro- 
fundity, and every genus under this for 
the sake of amatory mania; the manner in 
which the reminiscence of souls takes 
place: and the passage to these from hence. 
Every where, however, the leading end, aa 
I may say, is either physical or political, 
while the conceptions about divine natures 
are introduced either for the sake of in- 
vention or perfection. How. therefore, can 
such a theory as yours be any longer ven- 
erable and supernatural, and! worthy to be 
studied bevond every thing. when it is 
neither able to evince the whole in itself, 
nor the perfect, nor that which is preced- 
ancons in the writings of Plate, bnt is 
destitute of all these, viclent and not 
spontaneous, andi does not possess a genu- 
ine, but an adventitious order, as in a 
drama? And such are the particulars 
which mav be urged against our design. 
“To this objection I shall make a just 
and’ perspicuou: reply. I say then that 
Plato every where discourses’ about the 
gods agreeably to ancient opinions and: the 
natnre of things. And sometimes indeed, 
for the sake of the cause of the things pro- 
posed, he reduces them to the principles of 
the dogmas, and. thence, as from an ex- 
alted place of survey, contemplates the 


nature of the thing proposed. But some- 


is 


times he establishes the theological science 
as the leading end. For in the Phedrus, 
his subjcet respects intelligible beauty, and 
pervading 


the 


participation of heanty 


cmmutnal suspension from each other. 
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thence throngh al) things: and in the Ban- 
quet it respects the amatory order. 

“But if it be necessary to consider, in 
one Platonie dialogue, the all-perfeet, 
whale and eonneeted, extending as far as 
to the eomplete number of theology, T shall 
perbaps assert a paradox, and whieh will 
alone be apparent to onr familiars. We 
onght however to dare, sinee we have begun 
the assertion, and! affirm against imr op- 
ponents, that the Parmenides. and the mys- 
tie conceptions of this dialogue, will ae- 
complish all you desire. For in ihis dia- 
logue. all the divine genera proered in 
order from the first cause. and evince their 
And 
those indeed which are highest. connate 
with the one, and of a primary nature. are 
allotted a form of subsistence charaater- 
ized by unity, occult and simple; bnt sneh 
as are last, are multiplied, are distributed 
into many parts, and excel in number, but. 
are inferior in power to such as arc of a 
higher order: and seh as are middle, ae- 
cording to a convenient proportion, are 
more composite than their eanses. but 
mere simple than their proper progeny. 
And, in short, all the axioms of the theo- 
logical science appear in perfection in this 
dialogue; and all the divine orders are ex- 
hibited subsisting in eonneetion. So that 
this is nothing clse than the celebrated 
generation of the gods, and the procession 
of every kindi of being from the ineffable 
and unknown cause of wholes*. The Par- 
menides therefore enkindles in the lovers 
of Plato the whole and perfect. light of the 
theological science. But after this, the 
aforementioned dialogues distribute parts 
of the mystic discipline about the gods, and 
all of them, as I may sav. participate of 
divine wisdom. and excite our spontaneous 

“'The principle of all things is celebrated by 
Platonic philosophy as the cause of wholes, be- 
caure through traseendency of power le first 
produces those powers in the universe which rank 
as wholes, and afterwards those which rank! as 
parts, through these. <Agreeably to this Jupiter, 
the artificer of the universe, ia almost always 
called demiourgos ton olon, the demiurgus of 


wholes. See the Timeus, ard the Introduction 
to it. 
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conceptions respecting a divine nature. 
And it is necessary to refer all the parts 
of this mystie discipline to these dialogues, 
and these again to the one andi all perfect 
theory of the Parmenides. For thus, as it 
appears to me, we shall suspend: the more 
imperfect from: the perfect, and parts from 
wholes, and shall exhibit reasons assim- 
ilated to things. of which, according to the 
Platonic Timeus, they are interpreters. 
Such then is our answer to the objection 
` which may be urged against us: and thus 
we refer the Platonic theory to the Par- 
menides; just as the Timeus » ackmow- 
ledged by all who have the least degree of 
intelligence to contain the whole science 
about nature.” 

All that is here asserted by Proelus will 
‘be immediately admitted by the reader 
who understands the outlines which we 
have here giver: of the theology of Plato, 
and who is besides this a complete master 
of the mystic meaning of the Pormenides; 
which I trust he will find sufficiently un- 
folded. through the assistance of Proclus, 
in the introduction and notes to that dia- 
logue. 

The next important Platonic dogma in 
order, is that doctrine concerning ideas. 
abont which the reader will find so much 
said. in the notes on the Parmenides. that 
but Tittle remains to be added: here. That lit- 
tle however is as follows: Thedivine Pvtiva- 
goras, and all thosa who have legitimately 
received his doctrines, among whom Plato 
holds the most. distinguished rank, asserted 
that there are many orders of beings, viz. 
intelligible, intellectual, diano@tie, physi- 


eal, or. in short, vital and: corporeal 
essences. For the progression of things, 


the subjection which naturally subsists to- 
gether with such progression, and the 
power of diversity in. coordinate genera. 
give subsistence to all the multitude of 
corporeal and: incorporeal natures. They 
said. therefore, that there are three orders 
in the whole extent of beings, viz, the intel- 
ligible, the dianoetic, and the sensible ; and 
that in each of these ideas subsist, charac- 
terized by the respective essential proper- 


ties of the natures by which they are con- 
tained. And with respect to intelligible 
ideas, these they. placed) among divine 
natures, together with the prodmecing, para- 
digmatic, and final causes of things in a 
consequent order. For if these three causes 
aometimes concur, and are united among 
themselves (which Aristotle saye is the 
ease), without doubt this will not happen 
in thic lowest. works of nature, but in the 
first and most excellent causes of all 
things, which on account of their exuber- 
ant fecundity have a power generative of 
all things, and from their converting and 
rendering similar to themselves the natures 
which they have generated, are the para- 
dieme or exemplars of all things. But as 
these divine causes act for their own sake, 
and on account of their own goodness, do 
they not exhihit the final cause? Since 
therefore intelligible forms are of this 
kind, and! are the leaders of so much good 
to wholes, they give completion to the 
divine orders, though they largely subsist 
about the intelligible order contained in 
the artificer of the universe. But dianoé- 
tic forms or ideas imitate the intellectual, 
which have a prior subsistence, render the 
order of soul similar to the intellectual 
order, and: comprehend: all things in a see- 
ondary degree. 

These forms beheld in divine natures 
possess a fabricative power, but with us 
they are only gnostic, and no longer 
demiurgie, through the deflixion of our 
wings, or degradation of onr intellectual 
powers. For, as Plato says in the Phsed- 
rus, when the winged powers of the soul 
are perfect and plumed for flight, she 
dwells on high, and in conjunction with 
divine natures governs the world. In the 
Timeus, he manifestly asserts that the 
demiurgus implanted these dianoétic forms 
in souls, in geometrie, arithmetic, and 
harmonie proporticus: but. in his Republie 
Gm the section of a line in. the 6th book) 
he ealls them images of intelliibles; and 
on thie account does not for the most part 
disdain to denominate them intellectual, as 
heing the exemplars of sensible natures, 
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In the Pheedio he saye that these are the 
causes to ua of reminiscence; because dis- 
ciplines are nothing ele than reminis- 
cences. of middle dianoétie forms, from 
which the productive powers of nature 
being derived, and inspired, give birth to 
all the mundane phenomena. 

Plato however did not consider things 
definable, or in modern language abstract 
ideas, as the only universals, but prior to 
these he established those principles pro- 
ductive of science which essentially reside 
in the soul, as is evident from his Phedrus 
and Phædo, In the 10th book of the Re- 
public too, he venerates thoze separate 
forms which anbsist in a divine intellect. 
In the Pheedrus, he asserts that souls, 
elevated to the supercelestial place. behold: 
justice herself, temperance herself, and 
ecience herself; andi lastly in the Pheedo 
he evinees the immortality of the soul 
from the hypothsis of separate forme. 

Syrianus*, in his commentary on the 
18th book of Aristotle’s Motaphysies, 
shows, in: defence of Socrates, Plato, the 
Parmenideans, and! Pythagoreans, that 
ideas were not introduced by. these divine 
men, according to the usual meaning of 
names, as was the opinion of Chrysippus, 
Archedemus, and many of the junior 
Stoics; for ideas are distinguished by 
many differences, from things which are 
denominated from custom. Nor do they 
subsist, says he, together with intellect. in 
the same manner as those alender concep- 
tions which are denominated universals 
abstracted from sensibles, according to the 
hypothesis of Longinust: for if that. which 
subsists is unsmbatantial, it cannot be con- 
subsistent with intellect. Nor are ideas 

“See my translation of Aristotle's Meta- 
physics, p. 247. If the reader conjoins what is 
said concerning ideas in the notes on that work, 
with the intreduction and notes to the Parmen- 
ides in this, he will be in possession of nearly 
all that is to be found in the writings of the 
ancients on this subject. 


t It appeans from this passage of Syrianus that 
Longinus was the original inventor of the theory 
of abstract ideas; and that Mr. ‘Locke was 
merely the restorer of it. 
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according to these men notions, as Ole- 
anthes afterwards asserted them to be. Nor 
is idea definite reason, nor material form: 
for these subsist in. composition and divi- 
sion, aml verge to matter. But ideas are 
perfect. simple, immaterial, and impartible 
natures. And what wonder is there. saya 
Syrians, if we shonld separate things 
which are so much distant from each 
other? Since neither do we imitate in this 
particular Plutarch, Attious, and Democ-, 
ritus, who, because universal reasons per- 
péetually subsist: in the essence of the sonl, 
were of opinion that these reasons are 
ideas: for though they separate them from 
the universal] in senatble natures, vet it is 
not proper to conjoin in one and the same, 
the reasons of eoul, and. an: intellect such 
as ours, with paradigmatic and immaterial 
forma, and’ demiurgic intellections. But 
as the divine Plato gays, it is the province 
of onr soul to collect things into one by a 
reasoning: proccss, and to possess a remin- 
iscence of those transcendent spectacles, 
which we once beheld when governing the 
universe in conjunction. with divinity, 
Boethus*, the peripatetic too, with whom 
it is proper to join Cornutus; thought that 
ideas are the same with universals in sen- 
sible natures. However, whether these 
universale are prior to particulars, they are 
not prior in such a manner as to be denn- 
dated: from the habitude which they possess 
with respect. to them, nor do they subsist 
as the causes of particulars; both which 
are the prerogatives of ideas; or whether 
they are posterior to particulars, as many 
are acenstomed to eall them, how can things 
of posterior origin. which have no essential 
subsistence, but are nothing more than 
slender conceptions, sustain the dignity of 
fabricative ideas? 

In what manner then, says Syrianus. do 
ideas subsist. according to the contempla- 
tive lovers of truth? We reply, intelligibly 


*This was a Greek philosopher, who is often 
cited by Simpliciue in his Commentary on the 
Predicumenta, and must not therefore be con- 
founded with Boetius, the [Roman senator and 
philosopher. 
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and tetradically (noeros kai tetradikos), 
in animal itself (en to autozooj, or ihe’ 
extremity of the intelligible order; but 
intellectually and: decadically  (moeros 
kat dekadikos), im the intellect of the 
artificer of the universe; for, according io 
the Pythagorie ILynn. “Divine number 
proecveds frum the retreats of the undeesy- 
ing monad, till it arrives at the divine 
tetrad: which produced tha mother of all 
things, the universal recipient, venerable, 
circularly investing all things with bound, 
immovable and! nnwearied, aud which is 
denominated the sacred decad. both by the 
immortal gods and carth-born men.” 


Proeisi gar o Theios arithmos, os phesin o 
Pythagoreios eis auton umnos, 
Monados ek kenthmonas akeratou estan 
theta 
Tetrada emi zatheen, he de teke metera. 
panton, $ 
Pandechea, presbeiran, oron. peri pasi 
tilheiran, 
Atropon, akamatou, dekada kleiousi min 
agnen 
Athanatot te theot kai gegenecis an- 
thropoe, 


“Andi such is the mode of their subsist- 
ence according to Orpheus, Pythagoras, 
and Plato. Or if it be requisite io speak 
in more familiar language, an intelleet. suf- 
ficient to itself, and which is a moat per- 
feet eause, presides over the wholes of the 
universe, and throngh these governs all its 
parts; but at the same time that it fabri- 
eates all mundane natures, and benefits 
them bv ite providential energies. it pre- 
serves its own most divine and immaculate 
purity; and while it illuminates all things, 
ie not mingled with the natures which it 
illuminates. This intellect, therefore. com- 
prehending in the depths of its essenec an 
ideal world, replete with all varions forms, 
excludes. privation of cause, and casual 
subsistence, from ita energy. But as it Min- 
paris every good and all possible beunts: to 
its fabrications, it eonverts the wniverse to 
itself, and renders it similar te its own 
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omniforn nature. Tis energy, too, is such 
as its intelleetion; but it understands all 
things, since it is mosi perfect. Hence 
there is not any thing which ranks among 
true beings, that is not comprehended: in 
the easenee of intellect: but it alwavs esta- 
blishes im itself ideas, which are not dif- 
ferent from: itself and its essence, but give 
completion ta it, and introduee to the whole 
of things a cause which. is at the same time 
productive, paradigmatic, and final. For 
it energizes as intellect, and the ideas 
which if. esntains are paradigmatic. as 
being formes: and they energize from ther- 
selves, and: according to their own exuber- 
ant. gandness, And such are the Platonic 
dogmas concerning ideas, which sophistry 
and ignorance may indeed oppose, hut will 
never be able to confute. 

From this intelligible world, replete with 
omniform ideas, this sensible world, ae- 
cording to Plato, perpetually flows, de- 
pending on. its artificer intellect. in the 
same manner as shadow on its forming 
substance. For ag a deity of an: intellec- 
tual characteristic is its) fabricator, and 
both the essence and energy of intelleer are 
eatablished iniecternity the sensible universe, 
which is the effect. or production of such 
an energy, muat be consubsistent with irs 
cause, or, tm other words, must be a per- 
petual emanation from it. This will be 
evident fram cousidering, that every thing 
which is generated, is either generated by 
art. or by nature. or according to power, 
Tt is necessary, therefore, that every thing 
operating acenrding to nature or art should 
he prior to the things produced: but that 
things operating according to power should 
have their productions coexistent with 
themselves: just as the sun produces light 
coexistent with itself; five, heat; and snow, 
eoldne: Tf therefore. the artificer of the 
univergse produced it by art. he would not 
canse it simply te he. but to be in some 
particular manner; for all art produces 
form, Whence therefore does the world 
derive its being? Tf he prodaced it from 
ualure, since that which makes by nature 
imparts something of itself to its produc- 
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tione, and the maker of the world: is in- 


corporeal, it would: be necessary that the - 


world, the offspring of such an cneres, 
should be incorporeal, Tt remains. there- 
fore, that the demiurgus prodneed the uni- 
verse by power alone; "but every thing gen- 
erated bv power subsists together with the 
canse containing this power: aud hence 
praduetion of this kind cannot be des- 
troved, un)ess the producing eause 15 de- 
prived of power. The divine intellect 
therefore that produced the sensible uni- 
verse caused tt to be coexistent with him- 


self. 


This world thus depending on its divine 
artificer. who is himself an intelligible 
world. replete with the archetypal ideas of 
all things, considered according to its corp- 
oreal natnre. is perpetually flowing, and 
perpetually advancing to being (en to 
gignesthai), andi compared with its para- 
digm, has no stability or reality of being. 


However. considered aa animated by a. 


divine soul, and as receiving the iumin- 
ations of all the supermundane gods, and 
being itself the receptacle of divinities 
fron whom bodies are supended. it ts said 
by Plato in the Timsens to be: a blessed god. 
The grew bhad of this warld. rona. which 
subsists in a perpetual dtspersion of tem- 
poral extension, may be properly called a 
whole with a total subsistence, on secount 
of the perpetuity of its duration, though 
this is nothing mora than a flowing 
eternity, And henee Plato calls it a whole 
of wholes; bv the other wholes which are 
comprehended: m its meaning. the celestia! 
spheres, the sphere of fire, the whole of sir 
considera] as one great orb: the whole 
earth. and the whole sea. These spheres, 
which are called by Platonic writers, parts 
with a total subsistence, are considered by 
Plato as agererately perpcinal, For if the 
hody of this world is perpetual, this also 
must be rhe ease with its larger parr. or 
account of their exquisite aliance to it, 
and in order that whales wilh a partial snb- 
sistenec, such as all individuals, may rank 
in the last gradation of things. 


As the world too, considered’ as one 
great comprehending whole, is ealled by 
Plato a divine animal, so likewise every 
whole which it contains is a world, possess- 
ing, in the first: place, a self-perfect. unity; 
proceeding from the ineffable. by which 
it heeames a ood; in the second place, a 
divine intellect; in the third: place, a divine 
sonl; and: in the laat place, a deified: body, 
Hence each of these wholes is the produc- 
ing eause of all the multitude whieh it 
contains, and on this account is said to be 
a whole prior to parts; because, considered 
ne possessing an cternal form which helds 
all its parts together, and gives to the whole 
perpetuity of subsistence, it is not indigent 
of such parts to the perfection of its being. 
Thac these wholes which rank thus high in 
the universe are animated. must follow by 
a geometrical necessity. For. as Theo- 
phrastus well observes, wholes would! pos- 
sea less authority than parts, and things 
eternal than such as are corruptible, if de 
prived of the possession of soul. 

{To Be Continued.) 


COL. H. S. OLCOTT 


“She hath reason to mistrust the 
future’, was a warning given by the 
Master Serapis in a letter to Col. Henry 
Stee) Olcott in 1875. It is difficult to 
realize the change in Olcott fram his early 
life in the United States Army. in which 
he uttained a high reputation and was 
placed in charge of the Commissariat De 
partinent, then thoroughly corrupted, but 
whieh he restored’ to honest and upright 
menagement when given the opportunity. 

He took up newspaper work after the 
war, anc in. the conrse of these experiences 
was sent to the Eddy farm by the New 
York Sun and the New York Graphic to 
report upon the spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions which had created a sensation there. 
It was here he met Madame Blavataky and 
first came into contact with genuine 
oceultism. He had: sufficient intuition ic 
recognize in her a great teacher, and 
through her he caine into cammuinieation 
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Col. Oleott’s echicf published works be- 
gan with a book on “Sorgho and Imphee” 
in 1857 on which subject he was the 
authority of the day. “People of the 
Other world” was printed in 1875. his 
Buddhist Catechism in 1881, an epochal 
work: “Theosophy, Religion and Occult 
Science” in 1885; “Posthumous Tuman- 
itv” translated from the French of Adolphe 
d'Assier, in 1887; aud five volumes of 
Olid Diary Leaves between 1895 and 1932. 

He was born August 2, 1832, and died 
February 17, 1907, The Theosophist 
records that “the family motto ix the Latin 
word Figilate (Be Watehful) and the crest 
of the family is a cock, in some cases crow- 
ing, in others silent, standing on a crown, 
a globe or a singly bar.” The symbol is 
sipnificant for the St. Peters of the race. 


LETTER OF A MASTER 
TO W. Q. J 


You say vou are a “sad case? and yet 
you have in your heart so great a love for 
homanity and for the individual members 
of the race that you are haunted night and 
dav by thoughts of their snffering, immor 
ance and pain. Tt issuch as you who bold 
the himan race from falling into that bot- 
tomloss pit of emptiness where despate is 
forewtten and where effort is unknown. 

My dear friend, for thet vou are, being 
truly the friend of all who are looking for 
the hight, do not forget that yon nre living 
in a very dark and sad Maya of intonsely 
physica] life. The whole busy continent. 
of America is eaten up by materialism and 
when an effort is made towards psevchic 
life it resulta only in dragging that psychic 
life into matter where it dics as a volatile 
gas escapes in the hands of one who i+ not 
export, The sadmesa of this faet colours 
your letter. Yon know that any school 
founded amongst. you would at onee becoine 
a school of practical masie working in 
order to produces results in matter. This 
autre true. The reasom is that ever rhase 
who are moxt in earnest among you have 
no trae peyehie aspirations. Remedy this 
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in yourself and endeavour to remedy it in 
others by word and example. 

Desire no results whieh are forma of 
power. Desire only, in your efforts, to 
reach nearer to the centre of life (which is 
the same in the Universe and in yourselt j 
which makes you eareless whetber you are 
strong or weak, learned or unleamed. Tt 
is your divinity; it is the divinity we all 
share. But its axistenoa is not eredited by 
those who look only for money or power 
or success in material effort. (T inelade 
intellect. in matter.) 

Tean T prar yon in thonght and feeling 
away from those external problems which 
you have written down in your letter : draw 
on the breath of the great. life throbbing in 
us all and let faith (whieh is unlearned 
knowledge) carry vou through your lite as 
a bird flice in the air—undonbtingly. Only 
remember one thing—when wee you fling 
yourself on the great life of Nature, the 
forae that keeps the world in motion and 
our pulses beating and which has within 
it, iw its heart. a suprane and awful power 
—onee having done that, yon ean never 
again vlaint back your hife You must let 
yourself swing with the motione of the 
Spheres, You must ve for other men and 
with them; not for or with yourself, You 
will do this. T am emre. A 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRATERNIZATION. 


The Tnternational Tuter-Theosophical 
Fraternization Jubilee Convention to be 
beld! in Toronto on August 23, 24. and 25 
is beginning to take some form. The tend- 
enc to fight shy of it on the part of tead- 
ing members of some if not all of the The 
osophieal Soeietics is a significant fact — 
which only emphasizes the necessity of 
such a pathering. Of course we eaunot im- 
pose Brotherhood on any one who dres not 
fec] it and live tt, just as one ean bring a 
horse to the water but he cannot be com- 
pelled to drink. But at least when people 
gather together they begin to see that 
others are not greatly different from them- 
selves, and when they exchange views and 
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realize that these ara based on the same 
identical principles, the disposition to be 
amicable if not amiable, and: to be reason- 
able if not concordant, wil) develop, and 
at least the public will sce that the study 
of Theosophy does not. incite the studente 
to enmity. 

Tt is to be borne in mind that: the Con- 
vention is international and therefore in- 
volves the supervision and cooperation of 
the heads of the international bodies in: the 
management. The first motion came from 
the General Executive of the T. S. in Can- 
adu. and was supported by other Societies. 
At Niagara in 1933 and at Rochester in 
1934 members of the Adyar, the Point 
Loma and the U. L. T. bodies met and the 
mectings were regarded as successful and 
interesting. This year the Toronto The- 
ozophical Society. invited the Convention to 
meet in the Theosophical Hall, and a joint 
committee of the Toronto Society and tho 
Genera] Executive was formed. Nothing 
definite has been done yet beyond fixing 
ihe date which is intended to give visitors 
the advantage of the cheap railway and 
other transportation rates in force during 
the Canadian National Exhibition. 

At the General Executive meeting in 
June, the General Secretary submitted as 
a tentative suggestion a programme for the 
three days andi this: is open for considera- 
tion by the Committeee of all the Theo- 
sophical bodies which may contemplate 
taking part in the Convention. Suggestions 
are invited from all and sundry and any 
new proposals or amendments will be wel- 
comed: Also the names of possible speak- 
ers should be sent in to the General Secre- 
tary at. 83 Forest Avenue, Hamilton, Ont. 

The suggestions made are that the first 
day, Friday, be given over to Science in 
the light of Karma and with special refer- 
ence to Sociology. Saturday should be 


devoted to Philosophy in the light of Re- 
incarnation and History. Sunday would 
be taken up with Religion, with its main 
topic Brotherhood and Philanthropy. The 
sessions should be held from 2 till 5 in the 
afternoon, leaving the mornings free for 
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visitors to go to the Exhibition or other- 
wise enjoy themselves; and in the evenings 
at 8, Sunday at 7.15. Thera should be one 
main address at each session to take not 
more than one hour, with time in addition 
for questions andi discussion. This would 
involve six main speakers. Short addresses 
of from ten to twenty minutes could be ar- 
ranged for, and in discussion three to five 
minutes ought to be the limit for speakers. 

Tn order that those not able to attend 
may take part to some extent in the Con- 
vention it is sugaested that papera of from 
1000 to 1500 words be invited from 
students on the topics listed, to be consid- 
ered by the Committee of Management 
and read’ at the Convention in the absence 
of other material. 

In: a meneral way, although all meetings 
would be open to the publice, it is suggested 
that the afternoon meetings be designed: for 
students of Theosophy: and the addresses 
in the evening meetings be prepared: with 
a view to general public intorest. 

The following list of subjects is sug- 
gested as an: indication of the range of in- 
terest. likely to attract attention. Theo 
sophical—Fraternization; How to reach a 
wider Public (Propaganda, Lectures, 
radio, ete); Training of Speakers; Our 
Weak Lodges; The Future of the Move 
ment: “Straight” Theosophy; Class 
Work; The Theosophical Jubilee. For 
Public Interest—Theosophy and Philan- 
thropy; Theosophy and Health (Medicine, 
Diet, Healing, ete.) ; Theosophy and Lit- 
erature; Theosophy and Politics; The 
osophy andi Economics; Theosophy and the 
Churches; Tho Student: andi the Theo- 
sophical Life; The Value of Synthesis; 
Reincarnation and History; Theosophy 
and Nation-Building; A Religion for 
Youth. so As 

It is hoped that Committees of Societies 
in the United States will meet and! con- 
sider these proposals and’ send: in their re- 
ports andi sugmestions regarding them ag 
soon as posible. Any information required 
may be had' from the General Secretary, 
as noted above. 
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THROUGH THE 
GATES OF GOLD 
A FRAGMENT OF THOUGHT 
By Mabel Collins 
(Continued from Page 77.) 
II. 


There is no doubt: that a man must edu- 
cate himself to perceive that which is be- 
yond! matter, just as he must edneate him- 
self to perceive that which is in matter, 
Every: one knows that the early life of a 
child iz one long process of adjustment, of 
learning to understand the use of the senses 
with regard to their special provinces, and 
of practice in the exercise of difficult, com- 
plex, yet imperfect organs entirely in 
reference to the perception of the world of 
matter. The child is in oarnest andi worke 
on wifhour hesitation if he means to live, 
Some infants. born into the light of earth 
shrink froin it, and refuse to attack the 
immense task which is before them, and 
which must be accomplished in order to 
make life in matter possible. These go 
back to the ranks of the unborn; we see 
them lay down their manifold: instrument. 
the body, and! fade into sleep. So it is 
with the great crowd of humanity when it 
has triumphed: and conquered and: enjoyed 
in the world! of matter. The individuals 
in that crowd, which seems so powerful 
and confident: in its familiar demesne, are 
infants in the presence of the immaterial 
nniverse. And’ we see them, on all sides, 
daily and hourly, refusing to enter it, sink- 
ing back into the ranks of the dwellers in 
physical life, clinging to the conscious 
neases they. have experienced: andi nnder- 
stand. The intellectual rejection of all 
purely spiritnal knowledge is the most 
marked indication of this indolence, of 
which thinkers of avery standing are cer- 
tainly guilty. 

That. the imitial effort is a heavy ona is 
evident, and’ jt is clearly: a question of 
strength, as well as of willing activity. 
But there is no way of acquiring this 


strength, or of using it when acquired, ex- 
cept by the exercise of the will, It is vain 
to expect. to be born into great possessions. 
In the kingdom of life there is no heredity 
except from the man’s own past. He has 
to acenmulate that which is his. This is 
evident to any observer of life who uses 
his eves withont blinding them by preju- 
dice: and even when prejudice iè present, 
it is impossible for a man of sense nat to 
perceive the fact. It is from this that we 
get the doctrine of punishment and salva- 
tion, either lasting through ereat ages after 
death, or eternal. This doctrine ts a nar- 
row and unintelligent mode of stating the 
fact in Nature that what a man sows that 
shall he reap. Swedenborg’s great mind 
saw the fact so clearly: that he hardenedi it 
into a finality in reference to this particu- 
Jar existence, his prejudices making it im- 
possible for him to perceive the possibility 
of new action wher: there is no longer the 
sensuous world. to act.in. He was too dog- 
matic for scientific observation, and: would 
not see that, as the spring follows the au- 
tumn, and the day the night, so birth 
must. follow death. He went very near the 
threshold of the Gates of Gold, and passed 
beyond mere intellectualism. only to pause 
at a point but one etep farther. The 
glimpse of the life beyond, which he had 
obtained! appeared to him to contain the 
universe; and on his fragment of experi- 
ence he built np a theory to include all 
life, and! refused’ progross beyond that etate 
or any possibility ontside it. This is only 
another form of the weary treadmill. But 
Swedenborg stands foremost in the crowd 
of witnesses to the fact that the Golden 
Gates exist and can be seen from the 
heights of thonght. and: ‘he has east us a 
faint: surge of sensation fram their thresh- 
old). 
TII. 


When once one has considered the mean- 
ing of those Gates, it js evident that there 
is no other way out of this form of life 
execpt through them. They only ean- 
admit man to the placa where he becomes 
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the fruit of which manhood is the blossom. 
Nature iz the kindest of mothers to those 
who need. her; she never wearies of her 
children or desires them to lessen in mul- 
titude. Her friendly arms open wide to 
the vast throng who desire birth and! to 
dwell in forms; and while they continue 
to desire it, she continues to smile a wel- 
come. Why, then, should she shut her 
doors ou auy? When one life in her heart 
has not worn out a hundredth part of the 
souls longing for sensation such as it 
finds there, what reason ean there be for 
its departure to any other place? Snrely 
the sceds of desire spring up where the 
sower has sown them. This seems but 
reazonable: and on this apparently self- 
evident fact the Indian mind has based: its 
theory of re-inearnation, of birth and! re 
birth in matter, which has become so famil- 
iar a part of Eastern thought as no longer 
to need demonstration. The Indian knows 
it as the Western knows that the day he 
is living through is but one of many days 
which make up the apan of a man’s life. 
This certainty which is possessed by the 
Eastern with regard! to natural lawa that 
control the great sweep of the soul’s exist- 
enee is simply acquired by habits of 
thought. The mind of many is fixed on 
subjects whieh in the West are considered 
unthinkable. Thus it is that the East has 
produced the great flowers of the spiritual 
growth of humanity. On the mental steps 
of a milliin men Buddha passed throngh 
the Gates of Gold: and beeanse a ereat 
crowd pressed about. the threshold he was 
able to leave behind him words which 
prove that those Gates will open. 


CHAPTER TET. 
THE INITIAL EFFORT 
I. 


It is very casily scen that there is no 
ane point in a man’s life or experience 
where he is nearer the sonl of things than 
at any other. That soul, the emblime. cs- 
sence, which fills the air with a burnished 
glow, is there, behind the Gates it colours 
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with itself. But that there is no one path: 
way to it is immediately perceived from 
the fact that thia soul must from its very 
nature be universal, The Gates of Gold 
do not admit to any special: place; what 
they do is to open for egress from a special 
place, Man passes through them when he 
easts off his limitation. He may burst the 
shell that holds him in darkness, bear the 
veil thar hides him [rom the eternal, at 
any point. where it is easiest for him to do 
20; and most often this point will be 
where he least expects to find it. Mem 
go in search of eecape with the help of 
their minds, and lay down arbitrary and 
limited laws as to how to attain the, to 
them, unattainable. Many, indeed, have 
hoped to pass through by the way of relig- 
ion, and: instead they have formed a place 
of thought and: feeling so marked! and: fixed 
that it seems. as though long ages would 
he inanfficient to enable them to get. out 
of the rut. Some have believed that by 
the aid of pure intellect a way was to be 


found; and to such men we owo the phi- 


Josophy and metaphysics which have pre- 
vented the race from sinking into utter 
sonsnonsness. But the end of the man 
who endeavours to live by thought alone is 
that he dwells in fantasies, and: insists on 
giving them to other men. as substantial 
food. Great is our debt to the mietaphy- 
sicians and: transeendlentalists; but he who 
follows them to the bitter end, forgetting 
that the brain is only one organ of use, 
will find: himeelf dwelling in a place where 
a dull wheel of argument. seems to turn 
forever on its axis, vet gocs nowhither and 
carries no burden. 

Virtue (or what seems to each man to be 
virtue. his own special standard of moral- 
ity and! purity) is held: by those who prac 
tise it to be a way to heaven. Perhaps it 


is, to the heaven of the modern sybarite, 
the ethical voluptuary. Tt is as easy to be 
come a gourmand! in pure living and high 
thinking as in the pleasures of taste. or 
sight or sound. Gratification is the aim of 
the virtrous man as well as of the drunk- 
ard: oven if his life be a miracle of abstin- 
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ence and selfisacrifice, a moment’s thought 
shows that: in pursuing this apparently 
berote path he does hut pursue pleasure. 
With him pleasure takes on a lovely form 
because his gratifications are those of a 
sweet savour, and it pleases ‘him to give 
gladness to othors rather than to enjoy him- 
self at their expense. But. the pnre life 
and high thoughts are no more finalities in 
themselves than any other mode of enjoy- 
ment; and! the man who endeavours to find 
contentment. in them must intensify his 
effort and continnallx repeat it,—all in 
vain. He is a green plant. indeet. aud the 
leaves are beautiful; but more is wanted 
than leaves. If he persists in bis endeav- 
our blindly, believing that. he has reached 
his goal when be ‘has not even: perceived: it, 
then he finds himself in that dreary place 
where good! ia done. perforee, and the deed 
of virtue is without the love that should 
shine through it. Jt is well for a man: to 
lead a pure life, as it is well for him to 
have clean Lands,—else he becomes repug- 
nant. But virtne as we underatani it now 
can no More have any special relation to 
the state beyond chat to which we are 
limited than any other part of onr cow 
stitution. Spirit is not a gas created by 
mattor, and we cannot. create our future 
by forcibly using one material agent and 
leaving out the rest. Spirit is the great 
life on which matter resta, as does the 
rocky worl] on the free and fluid ether: 
whenever we cam break our limitations we 
find ourselves on that marvellous shore 
where Wordsworth mee saw the gleam of 
the gold. When we enter there all the 
present must disappear alike,—virtne and 
vice, thought and sense. That a man reaps 
what he has sown: must of course be true 
alao ; he has no power to carry virtue, whieh 
is of the material life, with him: vet the 
aroma of his pood deedy is a far sweeter 
sacrifice than the odemy of erime and ernal- 
ty. Yet it may. he. however, that hy the 
practice of virtue he will fetter himself 
into one groove, one changeless fashion of 
hfe in matter, so firmly that it is impos- 
sible for the mind to conceive that death is 


-a snfficient power to free hin. and cast 
him upon the broad’ and glorious ocean.—a 
anfficient power te undo for bru the ires- 
orable and heavy latch of the Golden Gate. 
And. sometimes the man who has sinned: so 
deeply that his whole natore ig acarred and 
blackened! by the fierce fire of selfish grati 
fication is at last so utterly bummed out gud 
charred that from the very vigour of the 
passion light leaps forth. It would seem 
more possible for such a man at least to 
reach the threshold of the Gates than for 
the mere ascetic or philosopher. 

But it is little use to reach the threshold 
of the Gates without the power to pass 
through. And’ that is all that the sinner 
can hope to do by the dissolution of himself 
which comes from seeing his own soul. At 
least thi: appears to be so, inevitably he 
cause his condition is negative. The man 
who lifts the lateh of the Golden Gate 
innst do 20 with his awn strong hand, must 
be absolrtely: positive. This we ean see by 
analogy. Tn cvervthing else in Nfe, in 
every new step or development, if is neces- 
gary for a man te exercise bis most dorni- 
nant will in order to obtain it fully. Indeed 
in many cases, though he hae every ad- 
vantage and thengh he use his will to some 
extent, he will fail utterly of obtaining 
what he desires fram Jaek of tho final and 
uneouqiucrable resulution. No edueatiow in 
the world will make a man an intellectual 
glory to his ape. even if hie powers are 
great; for unless he positively dosires to 
seize the flower af perfection, be will be 
hut a dry scholar. a dealer in words. a pra- 
ficient iv; mechanical thought, and a mere 
wheel of memory. And the man who haa 
this positive quality in him will rise in 
spite of adverse cireumstanees. will recog- 
nize and seize upom the tide of thought 
which is kis natural food. and will stand 
as a mant at last in the place be willed: to 
reach. We see this practically everv day 
in all walks of life. Wherefore it does xot 
gecem possible thet the man who hae simply 
suceeded through the passions in wrecking 
the dogmatic and narrow part of his nature 
should. pass through those great Gates. But 


CE “he 
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aa he je not blinded by prejudice, nor has 
fastened himself to any treadmill of 
thought, nor canght the wheel of his soul 
in any deep rut of life. it would seem: that 
if once the positive will might be born 
within him, he could at some time not 
hopelessly far distant. lift hie hand to the 
Tateh. 

Undoubtedly it. is the hardest task we 
have yet seen: set us in life, that which: we 
are now talking of, to free a man of all 
prejudice, of all crystallized thought or 
feeling, of all limitations, yet develop 
within him the positive will. It seems: too 
mnch of a miracle; for in ordinary life 
positive will is always associated with 
erystallized: ideas. But many things which 
have appeared to be too much of a miracle 
for accomplishment have vet been done, 
even in the narrow experience of life given 
to our present humanity. All the past 
shows us that difficulty is no exense for 
dejeetion, much less for despair; else the 
world would have been without the many 
wonders of civilization... Let us consider 
the thing more: scriously, therefore, having 
onec used our minds to the idea that it is 
not impossible. 

The great mitial difficulty is that of 
fastening the interest on: that which is un- 
seen, Yet this is dong every day, and we 
have only to observe how it is done in 
order to guide out own conduet. Every 
inventor fastens ‘his interest firmly on the 
unseen; and it entirely depends on the 
firmness of that attachment whether he is 
successful or whether ho fails. The poet. 
who looks on to his moment of ereation as 
that for which he lives, sees that which is 
invisible and hears that which is soundless. 

Probably in this last analogy there ig a 
clew az to the mode by which suecess 
in. this voyage to the unknown bourn 
(“whenee,? indeed, “no traveller re- 
turns”) is attained. Tt applies also to the 
inventor and to all. who reached: out. beyond 
the ordinary mental and: psychical level of 
humanity. The clew lice in that ward 
“creation.” 


(To Be Continued.) 
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MR. BELCHER’S 
WESTERN TOUR 


As at present arranged, Mr. F. A. Bel- 
cher will leave Toronto for the weet on 
the 20th inst. Ha will arrive in Winni- 
per June 22, at 8.45 am. He will not 
touch at Regina on the outward journey 
Put: if desirable will do eo on his return. 
He will bo ini Vulcan, Tune 27 at 11.17 
am. Then he pwes to Calgary, arriving 
June 29 at 10.30 p.m. He leaves Calgary 
for Banff on July 4 arriving at the latter 
point at 11 am. He will be at Salmon 
Arm July 7 at 9 p.m., and at Vaucouver 
July 10 at 10.30 pm. Tle expects to ar 
rive in Victoria by the C. P. R. steamer 
on July 17 at 3.30 pm. He will spend 
some time also ati Nanaimo. He algo ex- 
peets to pay a visit ta Pentieton, Summer- 
land. and Nekom: on hie return journey 
and may visit Regina and also Winnipeg 
once more on his way back. He does not 
intend to make any hard and fast plans 
beyond the above dates. hut any changes 
that are made will he notified at once to 
those coneerned. While Mr. Belcher de- 
sires to concentrate on clase mectings and 
meetings for membere of the T. S., ha wall 
acquiesce in local arrangements if public 
Tnechings with addresses aro wanted. 


J. M. PRYSE’S BOOKS 


may be had. including: The Magica] 
Message of Oannes; The Apocalypse Un- 
sealed; Prometheus Bound; Adorers of 
Dionysus; and The Restored New Testa- 
ment; from John Pryse, 
919 SOUTH BERNAL AVENUE, 
Loa Angeles, California 


BOOKS BY OHARLES JOHNSTON 


Bhagavad Gita ss cloth $1.26 leather 81,75 
Creat Jewel of Wisdom ........... E cloth $1.25 
Great Upanishada, val. Tow cloth $1.60 


Parables of the Kingdom ... 
Patanjali’a Yoga Sutras ....... 
Song of Life oo... 


a paper $0 
aa cloth $1.26 
„paper 75 


May Be Had Direct From 
THE QUARTERLY BOOK DEPARTMENT 
New York Oity. 


P. O. Box 64, Station O, 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


From Wales comes this greeting: “Con- 
vratulations to Wilson MacDonald on: poem 
on Juhilee, Great!’ This is from Pro- 
fessor Kenneth Morris, D.Litt., a poet 
himself of sterling reputation. Deep 
calleth to Deep, as the Psalmist says. 

m a A 

Dr. da Pumeker’s very fine and im- 
pressive letter which appears in the Point 
Loma and the English Theosophical 
Fomm for Mav is too lous to include ini 
our present iasne but we hope to present it 
to our readers in due course having re 
ecived permission from Dy, de Purucker to 
do 20. If it appears to come from one 
Society more than another rhe reader can 
perhaps elevate hiineelf to the Jevel of a 
Society that is above all organizations and 


peruse it in that spirit and with that im- 


tent. We ara glad to be able to present 
the letter froin a Master which appears th 
the same issue of tha Point Loma Theo- 


sophicat Forum. This letter was included 
in the same cover ae a leter from H.P.B. 
addressed to W.Q.J., and was read at a 
meeting in New York in 1896. 

x % 

The strangest stories have grown up 
around the life and aetions of Thomas E. 
Lawrence, “the unerowned king of 
Arabia.’ and his sudden death, or rather 
the suddenness with which he was rendered 
unconscious. while his tife Mngered for 
days, iapressed! the whole civilized world. 
Jt was thought in the East that he was one 
of the great ones returned from autiquity 
to plav the part the did tw the Great War. 
and various theores have been mvented. 
to account for his strange puwer and mili- 
tary genius. The name of his ereat book, 
“The Seven Pillans of Wiscdem.” indicates 
a metical tura of mind, and he was re- 
garded as a profonnd Greek scholar, as bis 
translation of the Odyssey certifies, Tt is 
certainly strange that as it now appears 
this man, a mere lad of twenty at. the open- 
inge of tha War, is likely to be the besti ree 
membered fignre in the British roll cal. 

mo mt g 

The whole world of philanthropy must 
have heen moved over the death of Jane 
Addams whose work at Hull Houx in Chi- 
caon has heen as manumentul as that of 
Elizabeth Fry or Johu Howard or .Flor- 
ence Nightingale or any other of the 
martyrs of bumauity that have seerificed 
their dives for the sake of their fellows. She 
enteek Hull Honea on September 18, 1889 
and now the chapter is closed, No one who 
loves humanity should fail to read her 
book. “Twenty Years. at Mal House? or 
tes sequel “Tho Sceond Twenty Yoars” for 
this record will surely stir the heart that. 
hae any feeling, One sometimes wonders 
that Theosophy has not moved any of its 
disciples to such chaamenitarian lahours. 
Jane Addams was not moved by ordinary 
religions feeling, thongh she read the 
Greck Testament in her early days. But 
it was Plato and his Crito that seeme to 
have impressed har with “the permanence 
of the excellent.” 
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The painful subject of the Five Cents a 
week of our annual dues is ones more be- 
fore us. Those who have carefully put 
away their Five Cents every week will 
have no difficulty now in transmitting it 
to their Lodge Treasurer and. thus enrich- 
ing the Hcadqnarers finds which are at 
the lowest ebb of the year. The present 
month’s nccount for the magazine exhausts 
the Treasury, and if the members do not 
come forward with their Five Cente we 
must rely on the help of friends and: sym- 
pathizers. We really require $50: a month 
or $600 a wear bevond the dues of the 
present membership toe keep our magazine 
going, Tt is always a question with the 
Executive whether further publication ean 
he authorized. The problem will come up 
amain in July, and if we have no suaran- 
fees and no domations to warrant continu- 
ance, we must cease. The General Scere 
tary has been unemployed since last. Sep- 
tember aud ts therefore unable to contri- 
bute more than hig wark. Na salaries, nor 
Imuorariuns are paid to anyone in the 
National Seciety, so that those who make 
donations may be sure their gifts go dimet- 
lv into the work. 

mn rm e 3 

There has heen some correspondence 
with Adyar over the propoeal that two Na- 
tional Societies be formed iu Canada, The 
idea seems fo have arisen out of a misap- 
prehension, but was taken seriously and 
referred to the General Council, The Gen- 
eral Secrfarv. secing a vote adverse to 
the interests of Theosophy in Canada as 
possible, wreie the Recording Sceretary 
and subsequently sent a copy of thie letter 
to all inernhersi of the General Council. 
The President has written saving that ow- 
ing toa possibla ambieuity of the Record- 
ing Secretary’s letter he would. overlook the 
statement of the Cunadian Secretary. Also 
that the marter is now dropped. So all ie 
well, and we shall be permitted to work 
ant our own salvation in the Dominion, we 
trust, withont any interference, We be- 
lieve the membera in Canada both of the 
Federation and the National Society. are 
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well-disposed towards cooperation. It is 
not our wish to force any solution of a 
problen which might well be settled by nre 
union, but that mnst wait the healing in- 
fluence of time, and the kindly flow of the 
ving spirit of Brotherhood, 

m Rm 0 ; 


“Theosophy,” the U.L.T. organ of Los 
Angeles, continues its “Aftermath” 
articles, and in spite of data and! records 
insists bhat the present Canadian General 
Sceretary led the independent Toronto 
Society into ithe Adyar jurisdiction in 
1907. “Had it continued as un independ- 
ent association” a la U.L.T. no doubt, ‘the 
Toronto Lodge would have been froa to 
promulgate, study, apply, unhampered by 
questionable alliance or ‘allegiance, the 
original teachings of H.P.B. and Mr. 
Judee.” That is to say, the present Gen- 
aral Sccnetary was the Devil'e advocate 
aud shold be suspect. Well, the facte are 
different. There was no independent 
Tote: in Toronto at any time. The Beaver 
Lodge was formed, ix 1895 as a branch of 
the T.S. in America when ten. members of 
the 45 of the ortginal Lodge claimed the 
Charter and property and the 85 who voted 
for the T.S. in America were excluded 
from the Advar Society, Mr, Fullerton 
refised to permit Mr. Smythe ever to enter 
the Society as long as be—Fullerton— 
lived, The Lodge of ‘the Ten. carried on, 
growing to seme extent, but afterwards 
gradually dwindling away, and in 1908 
neceptad the hrsypitalite of the Teaver 
Lodge and moved. into their Lodge room. 
and the two Socicties united in 1903. At 
this time Mr. Smythe was living ont in the 
country, amd umber the bani pleced upon 
him by Me. Poltlertom could not. beeome a 
member. Tt was not till fonr vears later, 
after Mrs. Besant removed the inderdict, 
that be came back andi joined the Advar 
Lodge ance more. Since that time it has 
gone on from sirength to strength. This is 
not to be attributed to Adyar or Judge or 
anybody else but the spirit of Theosophy 
—straight Theosophyt—which, if allowed 
to permeate the work and: study of the - 
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members will always achieve success. The 
osopky ean be studied under any Society 
if the members are independent enough to 
think for themselves and go back to the 
original sources. The work of the Soci- 
eties gencrally is vitiated: by the endeavour 
of partisan advocates to prove that ona is 
better than another. Let us have fratem- 
ization and real brotherhood, “in honour 
preferring one another,” not erying our 
own wares as if they belonged to ue alone. 
The work and spirit of the Masters betong 
to thie world. and all true men and women. 


“THE THEOSOPHIST” 
FOR MAY AND JUNE 


The May and June issues of The The- 
vsophist have eame jn since the pmblica- 
tion of the May number of this magazine. 
We must, say that the contents are more 
varied and lively: than they have been for 
some tine, There is nothing like an wregu- 
ment to siir up interest and! Mr. Hamilton- 
Jones ot London bas bean permitted to talk 
freely in several articles about subjects on 
which there is difference of opinion. The 
discussion is well worth reading, and those 
who have been objecting to cottroversial 
matter im Lhe Canadian Theosophist may 
discover that there is virtue in the method 
if the readers are able to exert the judicial 
spirit. A. J, Hamester has two articles: on 
St. Germain and helps to debunk some of 
Isabel Cooper Oaklev's statements. ‘The 
problem is a knotty one and with men like 
Lawrence of Arabia going about any: apee- 
lation may be cxpeerod. Dr. Arundale’s 
“Tour Theosophies” andi Mr. Hamilton- 
Jone? “What a Theosophist Ought to 
Know” ave both inforinative and readable. 
A valuable aud timely article by Dr. ©. 
Kunhan Raja, “A Second Alexandria,” 
describes the Adyar Library, now a cele 
brated collection, and “occupying a posi- 
tion of eminence in the intellectual life of 
the advanced nations of the world, Univer- 
sities and other learned bodies, and: well 
known and appreciated by all those for 
whom the Library wag intended.” This 


also should bea kee: Ta reesuizel 
scholars and. to appreved ibsliations ary 
work in the Library will be lent. Seholars 
coming to the Library are afforded: every 
facility needed for contfortable work ; those 
who wish io make use of the Library have 
always been allowed to reside within ihe 
estates of the Society in Adyar.” © A few 
of our members: who object to paying 25. 
eonts a vear to Adyar ought to be prond: to 
contribute even this mito to such an insti- 
tution, which, whatever else the Society 
may do. is distinguished for this posses- 
sion, Of the controverstal articles Peter 
Sedgwick has four pages headed “Where 
Do Wo Stand?” anent. the relation of Mr, 
Krishnamurti to the Soeiety, We have 
not: heard of Mr. Sedgwick before. He is 
26 yeans of ape. he says and has served: as 
His Britannie Majesty's Viee Coney) in 
eeveral Sonthi American countries. He is 
disturbed. because Krishnamurti dismisaes 
Karma, Reincarnation and the Mastars a3 
valueless ideas. But this is because prom- 
inenr members of tha Adyar Society made 
them valiehes to hini by failing to live up 
to the standards they set. Mr. Krishna- 
murti never has understood Karma, Re- 
incarnation and: the Masters. or he would 
not say they are valueless. He js a mystic, 
as Mrs. Besant described bim to the writer, 
and as such speaks of a world beyond: Good 
and Evil. We has umeh in eommnon with 
Neitasehe. My. Geoffrey Hodson insists 
that The Seeret Duclrine is» being treated 
as a Bible by those who ery “Baek to Bla- 
vataky,? but this only indicates that he 
does net understand the situation. He 
might as well deserihe any college text- 
book as a Bible, Bur whem it is sugeceted 
to snbstitute The Arabien Nights for some. 
College text book, the professors ought to 
look sharp. Mr, E. L. Gardner is per- 
turbed over thea publication: of the Mahat- 
ma Letters. He sayas: “That which Dr. 
Besant did. on hearing of their publica- 
tion was to send an expression of her indig- 
nant. disapproval. I received’ the letter 


myself... .. ” Did he receive any letter 
(Continued on Page 116.) 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY IN CANADA 


ANNUAL ELECTION — SESSION 1935-1936 


TOTAL VOTE—225 NUMBER TO BE ELECTED—7 quota—20 
l 

ae 2nd Court 3rd Count -+th Count Sth Count 6th ‘Count 

Se Tk ee eee 

CANDIDATES 7 | E F | P z 2 : 3 f 3 
| Ele Ode |b le bd bd Le. 

BEIWHER, F. ‘No aunt 103 |—T4 1 99 | 99 — | 99} — | 29 | — | 29 
CRAFTER, M. E. o, 14 | 27 | 41 | 41 | -|a |—12 | 20 | — | 29 
Currie, Lillian | 14 | — | 14 | 14| 1/15! 3/18] 21 20 
GRIFFITHS. W. A. | 90 | 6 | 26 m| ele] 3 | 31{ =] 
HAYDON,N.W.J...) 12 | 14/96] | 26| 6 | 32 | — | 29 32 
HOUSSER, FRED. B. | 26] 18] 44[ | 44 [-15 |29]— | 29 29 
SINGH, KARTAR aan 2l 6i 8 J 3l! 44 45 4} 19 a | 26 
Thomas, Ed, T, ren ae | 38 5 geer 5 2 a 2 9 | —9 | — 
WILKS, WASTE...) 32! — | 32 | —3 [29] —] 23| —{ aa! —]29 


(signed) A. S. Winchester, Mav 25, 1935 


ELECTION OF THE 
GENERAL EXECUTIVE 


The counting of the ballots was acoomp- 
lizhed on Saturday afternoon of May 25, 
after the Inst post had delivered its finni 
contribution, Mr. A. S. Winchester, bar- 
rister-at-law, kindly undertaking the snper- 
vision of the election. Mr. Winchester has 
assisted in this way during alt onr previons 
elections and deserves the sinerre thanks 
of the Society for his generons help and 
knowledge of proportional rapresentation 
routine, Ahout a hundred: meinbers failed 
t vote, but the number of ballots was 
slightly larger than in the previous elec- 
tion, numbering 225 valid ballots. In 
spite of the plain instructions one member 
placed. crosses opposite seven nemes thus 
nullifying his or her vote. Next year we 
trust all members will observe the rule to 
number the names in order of preference 


from first to last. ‘the quota necessary to 
elect was 29. Mr. Belcher had 108 Num- 
her One votes, and his surplus was dis- 
tributed according to the seeond. choice of 
his supporters, giving 18 to Mr. Heusser 
in addition to his 26 Number One votes 
making 44; 27 to Miss Crafter’s 14 mak- 
ing 41; 14 to Mr. Haydon, making 26; 
G to Mr. Griffiths, making 26 also: a sur- 
Mus of 3 was taken from Dr. Wilke and 
transferred. to Kartar Singh. Mr. Hons- 
sers surplus of 15 was distributed among 
Mrs. Currie, Mr, Griffiths, Mr. Haydon, 
Kartar Singh and Col. Thomson. Miss 
Crafter’s surplus of 12 was distributed 
among Mrs. Currie, Mr. Griffiths, Kartar 
Singh and Col. Thomson. Col. Thomzon 
beine then at the foot of the poll his 9 votes 
were given Mrs. Currie and Kartar Singh, 
according to the successive choices of {he 
voters, This left Mrs. Currie with 20 


votes, Mr. Haydon with 32, Mr, Griffiths 
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with 31 and Kartar Singh with 26, The 
surplus votes of Mr. Griffiths and Mr. 
Haydon, amounting to five, even bad they 
alt gone to Mrs. Currie, would! only have 
piven her 25, so that Kartar Singh with 
26 was elected. The order being Belcher, 
Wilks, Housser, Crafter, Haydon, Grif- 
fiths, Kartar Singh. The only change this 
year is that Dr. Wilks resumes his mem- 
bership in place of Mr. Barr. 

Tt is notable that 79 Toronto members 
did not vote, and! other omissions noted 
were Calgary, 2; Hamilton, 3; Kitchener, 
2; London, 6; Montreal, 7; Vancouver, 6. 


“THE THEOSOPHIST ” 
FOR MAY AND JUNE 


(Continued from Page 114.) 


of indignant disapproval from anybody 
when Mrs Besant published the private 
E. S. Tnstruetions which she and others 
of the E. S. had solemnly promised to 
preserve. in inviolable secrecy ? 


A. E. S. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SUPPRESSION OF FACTS 


Editor. Canadian Theosophist:—I note 
a lester from Mrs. H. Henderson under 
the above heading in vour issue of April 
15th. Tun this she associates my name with 
the U.L.T. in a way which may lead many 
to think that I am connected: with that 
society. That is nol so. I am connected 
with no society calling itself any variant 
of the word “Theosophical”. 

I know next to nothing of the U.L.T. 
and nothing at all of what they mav be 
capable of in the way of “Stypresstons” 
of facts umpleasing to them. T know that 
certain other Theosophical societies are 
frequently guilty of this offenee—I know 
it from direct personal experience, which 
is one of the reasons why I prefer to re- 
main ontside them all. 

Mrs. Henderson is doubtless quite justi- 
fied, in her own consciousness at least, in 


her opinion of the U.L.T., but she is not 
justified in coupling by name with them 
as she does. My letter to which she refers 
expressed: simply my own entire satisfac- 
tion with what the editors of the U.L.T. 
Bulletin had done in the matter of my 
father’s Notes, and that should have been 
enough for any doubter, aa I am the person 
most intimately concerned in the matter. 

What a pity it is that individuals and 
bodies which profess Theosophy cannot let 
slip a chance to sling stones at others. We 
all live in the glasshouse of the personal 
life, and are therefore os vulnerable as our 
fellows. Does the fact that others may 
possibly fail in charity. excuse us from ex- 
ercizing it ourselyes?? We all need the 
“benefit of the doubt”, and by according 
it to others we show the spirit of brother- 
hood in the readiest. way. 


P, G. Bowen. 


BROTHERHOOD AND 
FRATERNIZATION 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist: — The 
correspondence on the above subject sug- 
gests that it is thought that the terms 
“Brotherhood” and “Fraternization? are 
synonymous. In the dictionary sense they 
may be something of the kind, but in es- 
sence they are very different. 

Fraternization as understood by the fol- 
lowers of Dr. de Purucker who popular- 
ized. if be didi not coin the word, and: I 
think also by Mr. Williams means that 
members of one Theosophical organization 
agree to associate on humanly friendly 
terms with those of others, attend their 
meetings, perhaps hold meetings in com- 
mon, and generally present an outwardly 
united front to the non-Theosophical world. 

That is well and good as far as it goes, 
but at least it poes only a step. Frequent- 
ly, as I know very well from direct ex- 
perience it ig a good deal lesa than a step, 
andi may be one backward. Tt is not the 
practice, or manifestation of Universal 
Brotherhood by a very long way. Univer- 
sal Brotherhood! is a thing of the spirit, or 
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if preferred: a condition of consciousness 
achieved, or to be achieved. Wholly 
achieved! it would mean: the attainment of 
Universal. Vision—“‘seeing all things in 
just proportion as inseparable parts of an 
indivisible whole—” Such a vision would 
instantly reveal past doubt that practically 
all men are working for the light as well 
as they can, subject to the limitations of 
their consciouamcss in the state to which 
they have evolved. Whatever line they 
follow andi deom right is the best for them 
because it provides the experience neces- 
sary atthe moment. To establish Univer- 
sal: Brotherhood one begins at home. Tt is 
only when one hag really got a little of the 
vision oneself that one can “fraternize”’ 
with others, for to do so im any real sense 
means being able: to understand them and 
enter into their minds and see with their 
eyes. 

Now how many Theosophists, or soci- 
eties have achieved: even a glimmer of the 
state I have roughly outlined? Remark- 
ably few individuals, so few that I have 
never met one within any of the societies, 
and only a handful without. None of the 
societies us bodies have eny particle of it 
at all, What then is likely to result: from 
organized: efforts at ‘“fraternization” sneh 
as those of Dr. de Purucker and Mr. Wil- 
liama? Certainly not. real brotherhood. 

T have seen Dr. de Purucker’s campaign 
in active operation, ae carried out hv his 
National Presidents and lodge officers, 
and I saw something in manifestation 
which had little resemblance to the Spirit 
` of Brotherhood. I saw “fraternization” 
used as a lever to ‘score off? other societies 
who would not join in the acheme, and 
show. therin up as “unbrotherly’, I saw it 
nsed a> a means of vetting a fooling within 
other lodges and societies and: conducting 
propaganda for Point Loma within them; 
and inany like things. I do not aceuse Dr. 
de Purneker of being a party to such 
things, but T think he might have foreseen 
thei as inevitable. 

Mr. Williams’ idea scems to be some 
thing a evol deal short of Universal 


Brotherhood, naniely, inerely association 
between bodies which subseribe in theory 
to the principle. Tt is of course a wander- 
ing gleam through the clouds. as Dr. de 
Purueker’s is, but it isn’t the real thing. 
The firt OBJECT of H.P.R?s T.S. was 
“ro rorM Tin NUCLEUS OF 5 UNIVER- 
SAL BROTHERHOOD. .” That clearly means 
to bring to life the essential spirit of 
brotherhood in: a mall body which when 
this is done wilt slowly bnt surely “leaven 
the lump”. Or otherwise to remeive the 
beam. from its own eye before hothering 
about the mote in a brother’:. 

The truth is that the real be@innines of 
Universal Brotherhood will be reached 
only when men begin. in appreciable bodies 
such as the Theosophical societies to eon- 
centrate upon evolving the spirit of unity 
in themselves, troubling nothing about the 
methods hy which others approach the task. 
That is preaching indifference to the needs 
of the world, some will accuse. By no 
means. I do not say turn away from man- 
kind and: seek your own salvation. We 
should teach the Way as londiv as possible, 
but. not preach OUR way at others, and be 


‘quite content to be voices erving in the 


wilderness, looking for no results, 

As an experiment, for any Theosaphist 
with a glimmer of vision who can afford 
the time. T would suggest trying ont the 
Druid Lodge system. Stand immovably 
on those “Objects”. ete.. published in. the 
C.T. for April. Don’t tatk about The 
osophy. Try to cultivate those “marks of 
the True Druid” in members. Tndulge in 
no propaganda. Hold a weekly or fort- 
nightly publice meeting, but do no adver- 


tising, and never urge anyone to become a | 


member. Work thus for six months and 

26e what happens. There ia a vastly wider 
field. in Canada than in Treland: 

Yonrs sincerely and fraternally, 

i P. G. Bowen. 

11 Grantham St.. Dublin. 
m A A 


“The Evolution of Man” is an exectlent 
Tite manual by J. E. Mareaulr and L A. 
FHawliezek. published by T.S. iu Enoland. 
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“THE SUBSTANCE OF ADAM” 


“The Substance of Adam” by Sergius 
Gortan. Ancona, with the sub-title of “A 
Complete Systein of Cosmogony founded 
on the Kabbala,” is represented as the 
fmit of many years of study and research. 
The author is said to be a Christian Kab- 
balist, and he bases his writings on the 
teachings of Fabre d’Olivet (1767-1825). 
He places euch implicit faith in d’Olivet 
that one might imagine this French writer 
was a “seer anda prophet” as Ancona hiin- 
self claims to be The “Cosmogony’ 
which: he accepts is an extraordinary hoteh- 
potch of Old' and New Testament Chris- 
tianity, and is a mixture of faith and fan- 
tasy, of fondi recollection andi vain: imagin- 
ation, with not a little poetic fecling and 
nervous piety. Without a close familiar- 
ity with the symbology adoptedi little ean 
be gained by the reader, and: even with the 
trouble of acquiring the symbology, it is 
little more than a game of enigmas to ar- 
rive at any definite conception of what is 
intended. In Part TJ., for example, “the 
differentiations among the humans and 
their social status.” we read: of the “TDistil- 
lation of Noah,” 
and: of mental men under Shem, of astral 
men under Japheth and of instinctive men 
under Ham, and. of men not yet Adamic, 
who, receiving their light from Shem and 
Japheth, through Ham, or not receiving 
any light. at all, are still in a state of slum- 
ber to human life. Then there are four 
forces, the force of the Father, the force of 
the Sin. the force of the Holy Spirit, and 
the forsee of Maria, Virgin and: Mother. 
All these have to do with the World: of 
“Man of Flesh in Action. History is writ- 
ten to suit. the theories of the book. The 
origin of Man is not according to any 
previons system we have heard of. Juet at 
present the world is in a bad way. being 
“in the power of this etheric class which, 
beginning from the fourteenth century 
A.D.. gained access to the Earth and since 
then furiously, almost madly, has been 
rushing down in rage, amidst appalling 


We read of four Noahs. 
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ruins und: continuous revolutions, toward 
the final battle that will mark the end of 
the whirlpool of passion and hatred, ere- 
ated by the meeting of the two currente of 
Ham, descending, and: of Japheth, ascend- 
ing. The bottom of this whirlpool has per- 
haps heen now reached, hecanse over a 
great portion of the Earth, (Russia) the 
power, slipping out of the hands of Ham 
himself, has already fallen into the hands 
of the hnman-animals perverted by the 
inen of the Enemy’ and! so forth, since 
this isa fair idea of the style and the con- 
ception. We read also of the Fiend, and 
of the Beast, and the four blasphemers 


- against the green Angel, the white Angel, 


the red Angel, andi the inviolable virginity 
of the Celestial Isis! These four blas- 
pherners are “the false scholar, who wants 
to make acceseible to everybody what is for 
the few or for the very few. Socond, the 
psychologic fiendi who wants to find out 
mechanical rules and: controls for what, 
being living, is above the mental sphere, 
above the comprehension of our human 
souls. Third, the paternalistic dimee who, 
full of hypocrisy, wants to substitute laws 
created by his infant mind for the incon- 
ceivable harmony of the whole. Fourth, 
the ignoramus, half learned in the profane 
sciences, who, full of pride, wants to de 
tach himself from the community of his 
kind. and: wrest power over it.” Of course 
there is a good! deal of method’ in the ap- 
parent madness, and a pood deal of com- 
mon sense in the unaccountable balder- 
dash, and: if a man had never read any- 
thing else and’ could convince himself that 
he had a book of revelation, he might learn 
to exercise his mental faculties as well with 
these as with the counters of any other ar- 
bitrary system. As to history, we read that 
schism broke out in the social order of the 
Empire of the Lamb about the vear 3100 
B.C. A man, Irsus, of the warriors’ class 
diseuseed openly in publie places which 
was the more important God or principle, 
Iswara or Prakriti? Trsus was called to 


explain his deeds, and when he refusedi the 
second great revolution. of the social status 
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of the white race began. This appcars to 
bo the first record of this remarkable 
event. But the volume which runs to 350 
pages, large octavo, has much more to 
match it. We ean hardly agroe however 
that it will “prove a new ‘Seeret Doc- 
trine’.” (Rider & Co., London, 15/-). Yet 
for all its quaintness and novelty of epi- 
thet and imawery, the earnest secker, un- 
acquainted with ancient lore, may gain. 
mach of the utmost value, if he ean nse 
his intuition, from reading it. 


THE UNITY OF LIFE 


The function of Theosophy is to pro- 
vide a true sense of direction for hnman 
life. The student of Theosophy therefore 
must realize the extreme need for becoming 
clear regarding this doctrine of Unity for 
it ia the only unshakable basis for wise 
human: living. 

Expreszed: in the life of the individual 
it bas two aspects—the positive or stern 
side and the negative or tender sympathetic 
side. Unti: an individual fully grasps 
both phases of the Law of Unity he will 
not be able to communicate the spirit of 
the teaching to another. 

True self-ahnezation is of itself exactly 
half of what is required. Alione, it makes 
aman a sort of saint but not by any means 
a Master of Life; the power of self-asser- 
tion is equally neeessarv. This is a hard 
thing for Western minds, nurtured! in a 
‘Christian atmosphere, to realize. Meek- 
ness, humbleness, pityfulness. and self 
abasement are regarded ag the spiritual 
virtues. They are, but so are their oppo- 
sites, and impersonality demands the bal- 
anced ability to assert positively and to 
endure unresistinely, to be diamond: hard. 
az well as to be tenderly sympathetic. 

Tudividuals are not rare who hare de- 
veloped one aspect of this dual power, but 
when we find a man who is equally at 
home in both phases, we shall have dis- 
covered: zomeone who has conquered the 
instinctive nature. and in whom the love 


of self can: be completely set aside at will. 
Nothing lese than this ts Spiritual power, 
is Selflessnese. Some of us find it only 
tan easy to he over tolerant of the faults of 
others, minimizing mistakes and weak- 
nesses and “Looking alwava for the best 
in. people”. And we often take credit for 
this not realizing that we are giving way 
to an instinet of self-protection by seeking 
to disarm poasible criticism: of ourselves. 
Others. just as instivetively, holster np 
their sense of superiority by being hyper- 
critical at all times. making a point of 
telling people what they think of them. 

Everyone in his early life uneonseious- 
ly builds up the attitude throngh which he 
ov she most. easily faces life and: maintains 
his senat of self-importanece—the deepest, 
most farreaching of all human: instincts, 
after stronger even than the dasire for life 
itself. Thie attitude he wears as a cloak, 
behind which he hides and protects him- 
salf. and without consideration and almost 
without thought it reacts instinetively in 
all life’s cireumstances, and the individual 
‘does and saya what it dictates—ainless he 
checka this instinctive reaction and con- 
siders, and acts as his intelligence directs, 
Tn all sneh: uneontrolted instinctive actions 
whether the instinct be good or bad, fine 
or ignoble, we are not really living at all; 
Nature is living in na 


The Unity of Life ean never ba more 
than an intellectual idea, and Brotherhood 
nothing more than a sentimental ideal, 
until we become Self-Possesacd, until we 
incarnate our Real Self into this centre of 
instinctive life we think of as ourself, and 
control amd: rule it. 


Selflessness: is the power of the apiritu- 
allv enlightened mind to hold up, control 
and direct Nature’s energies within ua, No 
matter what our type or temperament may 
he, the fundamental practical problem of 
all students is to bring the individnal’a 
own life under the rule of intelligence, Tf 
we neglect this it will not much matter 
what we dio.—Notes from an Orpheus 
Lodge Discussion. 


THEOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Conducted by 


CHRISTIANITY AND MATERIALISM 


“The spceia! feature of Christianity has 
been, it seems to me, its teaching that Gad 
is no mere perfect self-existent being, but 
present iu, and not separated, from the 
evil of ony world. The conception of a per- 
feet world! and au allembracing perfect 
God might seem at firat sight possible; but 
the actual world is anything but perfeet, 
and the existence of an imperfect world 
wonld be a standing contradiction to the 
idea of a perfect God.” 

This is a passage taken from J. S. Hal- 
dane’s new book “The Philosophy of a 
Biologist”? published by the Clarendon 
Press. “Christianity must rid itself of 
materialism and he ready to cope with 
materialism and any other form of anti- 
religious ideas, if it is to survive and: win 
again the adherence of a large part of the 
educated class,” says Haldane. 

Here, it seems to us, Professor Haldane 
has placed his: finger on the heart of the 
post-war attitude of the western world 
which is wreeking the orthodox Christian 
church and. denuding it of the best minds 
in the community. One of the chief canses 
of the remarkable spread of Christian 
Science ie that it has given many people 
an answer to the problem of a perfect God 
and an imperfect world. Mrs. Eddy, the 
founder of the Christian Setence move- 
ment. cut: “the knot of eontrariety” simply 
by insisting that everything is perfect and 
that all imperfection ia an. illusion created 
by mortal mind which itself, she contend- 
ed, is an illusion, This receives the ap- 
proval of those who have anfficient faith to 
believe it in spite of what they sce. around 
them in the world but the great majorite 


of people find themselves unable to accept . 


it as a full and complete explanation, 
Theosophy’s Answer 

Theosophy meets the apparent eontra- 

dietin of un apparently imperfect God 


F. B. Housser 


and an imperfect world by the elaborate 
system. of cosmoloey outlined im the first 
volume of the Secret Doctrine. where it is 
shown (p. 33) thar the unknown Essence 
—rnisnamel God---did not create any- 
thing. As the Buddhists maintain “there 
is no creator but an infinitude of creative 
powers which collectively form the eternal 
substanee, the essence of which is inserunt- 
able—henee not a snbjeet of speculation 
for any truce philosopher.” 

«Upon the inauguration of an active 
period.” savs the Seeret Doctrine, “an 
expansion of this Divine Essence from, 
without inward and from within outward, 
occurs in obedience to eternal and immut- 
table law, and the phenomenal or visible 
universe is the nitimate result of a lore 
chain of cosmieal forces thus progressively 
set in motion.” 

“Go on saying our planet and man were 
created.” says a passage in the Mahatma 
Letters (p. 75) “and you will be fighting 
ugainst hard facts forever, analyzing and 
losing time over trifling details—unuable 
to even grasp the whole. But once admit 
that our planet and onrselves arei no more 
ereations: than the iecbarge now before me, 
but that both planets and man are states 
for a given time; and that their present 
appearance-~-geolugical and anthropolopi- 
eal—ia transitory and but a condition eon- 
ecomitant of that stage of evolution at 
which they have arrived in: a descending 
evele—anl all will be well.” 

The Alternative 


These are startling ideas to one trained 
to think in terms of the chureh’s idea of 
God and ereation. To deny a creator and 
an initial ereation is to bo classed as an 
atheist, a term usually applied in ignorance 
hy these bent on diserediting the one 
charged, “Tt is in those Whusions that man 
looks npon as sacred that he has to search 
out the souree of that multitude of evils 
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which is the ereat eurse of humanity and 
that almost overwhelms mankind.” ( Mahat- 
ma. Letters, p 57). 

The idea of God as the creator of the 
phenomenal universe is “one of those illu- 
gions that man: looks upon as sacred.” The 
Doetrine, as the above passages indicate, 
declares that the phvsical universe, as we 
know it. is merely a state of being, an im- 
perfect state compared: to the states from 
which ir has materialized, and that nothing 
caled God, bat many orders at beings—~ 
sone hivber and some lower than man— 
took part in its ereation—if creation it 
can be called. Tihis was the belief of Plato 
and other ancient: philosophers, and! of all 
initiates Into the anerent myeteries. 

Those who arguo that a just and perfect 
God created the world and humamity as it 
ix have to meet. the difficulty of explaining 
the presence of so much imperfection and 
injustice in the world around us without 
debasing the God. they would uphold. 


SCIENCE AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


Two very significant articles by Aldous 
Huxley, entitled) “Scienca Views the 
Supernatural’ were published in the April 
and May issues of Zhe Forum (of New 
York}, 

The first of these articles has already 
been reviewed! in the pages of this masa- 
zine,—the second, from the standpoint of 
the student of Theosophy, is perhaps more 
striking in that it reveals some conclusions. 
apparently independently arrived at, that 
coincido closely with the views of Occult- 
im. 

Mr. Inxley comes of a low line of 
British scientists and! men of letters and is 
himself one of the most briliant of the 
vounger school of writers of the present 
day. While bis best known works, such 
as “Point Counterpoint” and “Tis Brave 
New Wold”, are largely cynical in owl- 
look, those who know ‘him personally testify 
that his personal life rather belies this 
attitude. Tn any ease these articles are 
obvionsly the produce of a penetrating 
mind and exhibit a refreshing willingness 


to treat supernormal phenomena and their 
inferences on their own merits, and' aside 
from the prejudices still all too prevalent 
in orthodox seientifie eireles concerning 
them, 

Psychical Science Still Embryonic 


Mr. Huxley savs: “We are jnstified in 
saving, I think. that psychical research 
bas demonstrated. the reality of at least 
some of the phenomena mvestigated, But 
as for generalizations, as for hypotheses 
satisfactory in themselves and compatible 
with the hypothesas of other scienees—for 
these: we look in vain.” 

“Confronted with whati ave probably the 
facts, one ean only throw out random re- 
flections and specnlations. Here are some 
of those which have occurred to me.” 

“Orthodox men of seience ohject to 
psychical research on the vroundi thet its 
phenomena eannot be produced at will by 
anyone, at anv time and at amy place. IJn- 
deed, they almost vo so far as to assume 
that the phenomena eannat be credible be- 
cause ‘they are co rare. Bnt this is an 
absurd attitude. ‘he phenomena of musi- 
eal genius cannot be investigated by any 
one, anywhere, and at anv timia, for the 
good reason that Mozarta and Beethovens 
are not born every day of ihe week. And 
yet, in spite of its rarity, musical genius 
does exist, andl can. in favourable cireum- 
stances, be studied.” 

Psychical Ability 

“The capacity to produce supernormal 
phenomena appears to be a epectal gift like 
the sift for mathematics or music. Bitt it 
isa gift that humanity has not vet learned 
systematically to exploit.” 

Mr. IEuxley argues that. for instance, 
had Sir Isaae Newton been borne not in 
A.D, 1642, but in 1642 B.C., presumably 
amid savage sirroundings and with no 
organized body of mathematical knowledge 
at his disposal, his accomplishments, in 
spite of bis inherent abrhities would prob- 
ably have been limited to “the discovery, 
enormous in the unpropitious eireum- 
stanees, of some elementary principle of 
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applied geometry or arithmetic”. 

“Today a good telepathist or psychome- 
trist is probably in: much the same position 
as a good’ mathematician or musician 
would ‘have been (in such an environ- 
ment). His gifts may be great, but they 
arc untrained; he practises an art without 
traditions and of whose fundamental rules 
he is ignorant. The remarkable thing is 
not that there should be so few perchically 
gifted individuals putting up auch un- 
certain performances but. rather that there 
shonld be so many as there are and: that 
they should achieve as much. as they do.” 

Reasons for Non-Development 

“At this point a question inevitably 
suggests itself. Tf snpernorma] faculties 
are latent in the human mind, why is it 
that they have never been fully dere- 
lopet?’ Mr. Huxley suggests two possible 
explanations; “a hiolowical explanation 
and an explanation in purely psychological 
terme.” 

“Theat we have not developed: them is 
due perhaps to the fact that it would not 
be biologically expedient for us to do ao. 
Our organisins heing what they are, it is 
quite posible that a well developed power 
to pick up the thoughts of other minds 
would be not an advantage but a handicap. 
A society of highly trained: telepathists 
would be a soeiety in which no mental 
privacy was possible, But without mental 
privaev the indévidnal as we know him 
would be wnable to exist.” 


“Foreknowledee of the future would. be - 


even more fatal: for it would probably 
induce an attitude of fatalistie resionation 
wholly incom patible with: snecessful living. 
It is signifieant in this connection that 
almost. all the prophetie dreams recorded 
in Mr. Dunnes remarkable book, An Fa- 
periment with Tame, should: concern events 
of the most trivial nature. Tt almost looks 
as though the mind were deltherarely prò 
tecting iteclf against too much knowledge 
of eoming events.” 

“There are also pavebologieal reascnes.” 

“Supeamormal faculties seeni to manifest 
themselves: only when. the. emscious mind 
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has to some extent heen put out of action: 
whem the powers of analysis are in abcy- 
ance. Tn: other words, there is a certain 
incompatibility between. the mental activity 
that makes for civilization as we know it, 
and tha mental activity that results in 
extrasensoryv' perception, prevision, and the 
supernormal influence of mind over 
matter.” 
Ethical Considerations 


then that there are 
and psychological 


“Tt would seem 
adequate biological 
reasons why supernormal faculties: have 
not been developed. The exponents of 
Tndian voga psvehology affirm that there 
are good ethical. reasons why they ought 
not. to he developed. 

Mr. Huxley proceeds to summarize the 
aims and methods of Yoga in a manner 
which demonstrates that his intellectual 
grasp of the subyect is by no means super- 
ficial, and’ says: “In the eves of the Indian 
yogi psychologists the systematic cultiva- 
tion of supernormal powers is a form of 
self-destroving self-indulgence (since their 
acqnirementi is simply imeidental on the 
road they set: themselves to follow). This 
Indian judgment, based! as it is on so long 
an experience, deserves the most respectful 
consideration.” 

The Scientific Outlook 


“Seience is primarily concerned with 
facts and their explanation, not with ethi- 
cal values.’ 

“Hitherto psvchical research has been 
carried out on a small seale and in the 
teeth of official scientific. disapproval. 
Tt is greatly to be heped that the scope of 
the investigations may now be extended.” 

“For intensive research into the snper- 
narmal) may be expected to throw light on 
sone of the: more obscure and thie most im- 
portant of our unsolved probtems—on the 
nature of mind and its limitations: on the 
relations between. individnal minds and 
their bodies, the matertal world and other 
minds; on the nature of time and our 
knowledge of it. These nre matters of the 
highest scientifie and philosophical im- 
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portance; and the relevance of super- 
normal phenomena to all of them is mani- 


fest,” 
Theosophical Parallels 


Or reading Mr. Husley’s article one is 
strongly reminded of certain stiatements by 
Madame Blavatsky in “The Key To The- 
osophy”: for instance (p. 186): “We 
believe in nothing supernatural, as I have 
told you hefiore. Had Edison invented: his 
phonograph two hundred years ago he 
would: mast: probably have been. burnt along 
with it, and the whole attributed to the 
devil. The powers whieh they (the Tn- 
Ìtiates} @xoreize, are simply the develop- 
ment of potencies lving latent in every man 
and woman, and the existence of which 
even official science begins to recognize.” 

And (p. 194) on the assrmption that 
Theosophical doctrines become generally 
underatoo? by the publie. “Mankind will 
be saved from the terrible dangers, both 
mental and bodily, which are inevitable 
when the nnfolding takes place, as it threat- 
ens to do in a hotbed! of selfishness and all 
evil passions Man’s mental and perchic 
growth: will proceed in harmony with hia 
moral improvement, while hie material 
anrronndings will reflect the peace anl 
fraternal good-will which will reign: in his 
mind, instead! of the discord: and atirife 
which is everywhere apparent around. ue 
today.” 

That Mr. Wuxley’s “random reflections 
and speculations”? aprroeximate ao closely 
to the Occult doctrines on the same tomics 
is due Targelv to the fact that hoth are the 
result of a natural and reasonable approach 
to their studs. 

Students of Theosophy will reecho hie 
hope that the scope of scientific investiga- 
tion in these fields will now be extended. 
(this is of conrse also a part. of the natural 
growth, and js already beginning to mani- 
fest itself). They wih also anticipate with 
pleasure further essays from Mr. Huxley’s 
pen of the same standard as the articlas 
under review. 


E. R. D. 
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FREUDIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
Studente of Thensophy are watching 


with interet tha rapid growth of modern. 


peychology. The strides made br thia 
seience in the Twentieth Century hold 
much encouragement: for everyone who 
recognizes! that the true man is nat the 
vehicle in whieh le fnnetions. The fune- 
tion of the psychologist is to enable the 
individual to analyze bimeolf and hie 
motives in the light of his reason. Not far, 
this. from that axiom of the Ancient Wis- 
dom—‘Man, know thyeelf”. 

Aa je the fate of ah acienoes which ‘have 
heen presented rather suddenly to the pub- 
lie, psychology and the ‘teaching of the 
great psychologists, notably those of Freud, 
have been widely misinterpreted and mie- 
nuderstood. In the April copy of the 
Modern Thinker, in an article entitled 
“Freud versus the Libertine’, Saul Rosen- 
zweig, Paychologist at Worcester State 
Hospital, endeavours to correct the miseon- 
ceptions which have arisen: about the Fren- 
dian teachings on “repression”. 

The balftruth on which popular imag 
ination bas seized ia that “Renression 
nieans to inhibit the expression of an im- 
pulse, and according to Frendi, this is a 


bad thing.” Bnt Rosenzweig points ont: 


that the other half of the truth is that “in- 
stanetual renmneiatiou (which is also de 
fined as tha inhibition of an impulse). is 
not only not bad but is the very basis of 
enlture.”” 
Objectifying Impulses 

An impulse which arises in the person- 
ality: and is pushed immediately into the 
hackground before its existence is really 
consciously observed is repressed. Tine 
reasoning repression of impulses is a dan- 
gerons thing in that hy refnsine to use 
our powers of rational and diseriminating 
thonebt we are really doing the equivalent 
of pushing a hollow rubber hall below the 
snrface of the water—it will bob un again 
in annther place. nnexpectedly, and the per 
formance is repeatert. 

On the ather hand. an impulse which is 
brought to the conscious level and rejected 
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“not because one may not desire its ex- 
pression but because one recognizes its 
inconsistency with some more valued! aiins 
of the personality’’—is said! to be iustinetu- 
ally renounced. 

This interpreter of Freud: pleads for the 
_exercize. on the part of every mature man 
and woman, of reason, a rational self- 
analysis of the desires and impulses of the 
persemality. “Honcsty and: thoughtful in- 
teeration should woplace self-deception and 
represeion in the case of the individual.” 

Tt is evident from these statements that 
the psvichologist recognizes the desirability 
of having the rational body control the de- 
sive ov irrational body, or in other phrase 
ology, Manas must control Kama. 

“That man alone is wise who keeps 

the mastery of himself.” 


M. B. 
BROTHERHOOD AND COMMUNES 


The dissension, rebellion and consequent 
repression which have apparently arisen 
in the Christian Community of Universal 
Brotherhood: (the Doukhobors) in Western 
Canada raises the old question as to 
whether Brotherhood, at this stage of 
human progress, can be realized’ by living 
together in commumes where the will of the 
individual is subject to the dictates of the 
mass, where all labour is expropriated: for 
the benefit of the mass, and all good: held 
for the wealth of the mass. It has been 
tried manv times by groups of idealists, 
bnt: not very snecessfully. 

The: Doukhobore are a peculiar people 
and their non-conformity to many Can- 
adian enstoms and! taws has brought: them 
inte frequent conflict with the eivil author- 
ities. Thev have protested by trekking in 
the nude into Western towns burning 
schools and refusing to pay taxes. 

On the other hand, their eamamines have 
been efficiently managed and they have 
during their sojourn in Canada, acquired 
thousands of acree of valuable farm lands, 
have built substantial buildings and have 
equipped. their farme with modern farm- 
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ing implements. We have not heard a 
great deal about internal troubles and! the 
popular belief was that they were of one 
mind and presented a united front to the 
features of modern: life of which they did - 


not approve. Individually, they: are con- 


sidered to be strictly honest, kindly, in- 
dustrious and very much in earnest about 
their simple faith in spiritual things. 
Same Old Problem 

An cditorial in the Toronto Mail and 
Empire states that the present dissenters 
declare that “Veregin (their leader) and 
his lieutenants have instituted a reign of 
terror against the active members of the 
new: group of tthe younger workers. They 
state that they have been: worked like slavea 
to support the leaders in luxury and that 
conditione have become unbearable”. The 
dissenters ‘have. beeni toldi to met out and 
forfeit. tbeir rights in the community hold- 


‘ings. Whatever the facts are in this par- 


ticular case we must remember that: human 
beings require leadership and someone is 
always: dissatisfied: with any. leader. ` 

The Theosophical Society is: based upon 
the ideal of Universal Brotherhood birt un- 
like the Doukhobors, there is not any 
orthodoxy of belief in the Society to weld 
the members together. The individual be- 
liefs of each member must be respected, 
even though other members disagree with 
them. This is a much wider basis than 
any other. society and ‘therefore should at- 
tract persons who have ‘achieved! some 
degree of toleration. 

But it would be folly to take a hundred 
or so members of the Society, put them in 
a community, lock all doors and tell them 
to be brotherly in the hope that a perfect 
economic, eocial and spiritual brotherhood 
would: result. If we are honest ond not 
too ready to sentimentalize, we will face 
the fact that the only way to remain on a 
practical working basis with some persons 
ie to keep out of their way as much as pos- 
sible. We can retain our kindliness to- 
wards them and our respect for theni—but 
it takes a ereat deal of energy to mix cil 
and water and when they ane mixed all 
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that we have ia an emulsion which is fit 
neither for drinking nor for lubrication. 
Theosophical Brotherhood 

Brotherhood: in the Theosophical sense 
does not mean that. we are to consider omr- 
selves “all brethern and. sistem together in: 
the great fraternal organization of the 
mystic Knights of the Sea”; nor does it 
mean puserfooting whenever the inevitable 
differences of opinion arise im society 
affairs. Sometimes it is necessary to fight 
for the ideal of Brotherhood—and this is 
very disturbing to the sontimentalist—but 
there are occasions as the old! story pointed 
out. to indicate forcibly that “three 
punches on one nose ts unsocial conduct”. 

The ‘Theosophical Society is composed 
of personalities: at various stages of devel- 
opment. Each member has a certain ins 
dependence of viewpoint or heor she wonkd 
not be in the movement at all. Theosophy 
recognizes these differences and does: not 
claim equality. for the members of the 
human raca. Doubtless, we are all: equal 
in the Absolute, but we are not functioning 
in Absolute: Consciousness, and hesides, we 
cannot do much with the Absolute, we can- 
not even think about it. 

Tt is apparent from the Seeret Doctrine 
and! other writings of II.P.B. and. also 
from the Mahatma Letters, that occult 
organizations! are not based npon equality 
but npon inequality and that at every stage 
the less advanced: sonla are eubjeet to the 
wiser individmals above them. In this 
sense the Theosophical Society is mot. an. 
occult organization. Wm. Q. Judige said 
it was a child?’s school but that it required 
a man to go through it. Possibly it is a 
preliminary training ground to develop 
independence, self reliance and tolerance 
without which Brotherhood is impossible. 

The Creative Attitude 

For what after allt is Brotherhood, but 
a constant ereative attitude towards our 
fellow mman beings? An attitude based 
on the concept. that all men and: women are 
finer and! greater beings than they appear, 
that they do possess divine powers and! at- 
tributes, that they are all on the ‘pilgrim- 
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age of necessity’, that the process of mani- 
festing their higher natures is laying aside 
the inhibiting demande of the lower per- 
sonality. an attitude which recognizes the 
curions distortions which oeenr when noble 
Inypnlses are partially translated through 
the lower organiem, andi whieh in every eir- 
cumstance strives within the limits of the 
conditions to bring ont the finer qualities 
within others? Such an attitude requires 
an infinity of patience, a resilicney to rise 
after conntless failures, a delicate sense of 
the eritical stages in human progress, a 
aclf-abnegation eonhbined with a self re- 
apeet which will never compromise with 
any lesser ideals. l 

Tf this attitude could be translated into 
economies we would: hare a new economie 
cra: if it could be translated. into sceial 
intercourse we would have a race of gentle 
men and gentle women. Common owner- 
ship of goods. means of prodnetion and 
wealth doee not indicate Brotherhood. 
These things might. be: maintainel by force 
and: be operative under a tyrannieal and 
intolerant dictatorship. But as an indi- 
vidual moves forward in the ceentt life, 
he leaves behind the more intense of the 
personal desires and it heeomes natural 
aud normal for bim or her to give his 
wealth freelt to others and to wee his 
labonr for their benefit. 

D. W. B. 


POWERS LATENT IN MAN 


While Dr. Haves, pevehologist. has been 
concerned with contradicting the popular 
helief that the Wind are gifted: with oom- 
pensating powers to make up for their lack 
of sight, Ernest E. Calkins, deaf author, 
has busied himself collecting data to prove 
that many persons deprived of sight and 
hearing supplement their handicapped 
faculties with other powera of perception, 

Dr. ILayes’ Binet-Simon: tests for meas- 
uring the sensitivity of the blind as te 
touch and hearing compared with normal 
seeing persons, show that. the blind are in- 
ferior in both senses, 

Te it not possible that the handicapped 
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sometimes develop powers which cannot 
be measured by laboratory tests? One 
wonld. be inclined to believe so after read- 
ing Ernest. E Calkins’ artiela called “Sixth 
Sense”, which appears in the May issue of 
The Readers Digest. Many and' varied are 
the examples given. The following one is 
perhaps dicseribed’ unscientifically im the 
words of a blind! man “but”. adds Ernest 
Calkins, “it js convineing.” “As T proceed 
along the strects T hear a lamp post or a 
trec,” says a blind man, “that. is, the object 
gives off a definite sound! which enables 
me to ‘sense’ danger. The muscles of mv 
face contract; aa I necede from the danger 
ame the muscles relax.” 
Facial Perception 

The faculty of facial perception is well 
known to seience as is musclememory, and 
the toneh which feels the difference in a 
textile fabrie. produced by dives. Many 
remarkable examples of these types are 
cited im the article. The following case, 


however. is less familiar and not ao readily 


explained — 

A blind woman who daily fed the cows, 
kept the feed in a barrel and! knew exactly 
where to find the breket whieh hung over- 
head. One morning as she reached up for 
rt, she became suddenly violently iW, and 
with difficulty dragged herself to the 
house. Immediately her brother went back 
to the barn and discovered a rattlesnake 
curled up in the barrel. 

Ernest Calkins adinits that the rank and 
file of the deaf and blind: do not possess 
unusual acuteness of the senses. Even 
Ticlen, Keler with her exeeptional meutal 
ability is comparatively helpless in wn 
familiar suvroundines. 

Although he also admits that most of 
the cases hu describes, selence: explains as 
facial perception. delicate hearing and sen- 
sitive tonch, vet theraremain the few which 
cannot: thus be explained, For instanec, 
the blind man who recognizes the presence 
of a stranger who hás not gpoken or made 
a sound, and the one who feels a premoni- 
tion of lurking danger. There is his own 
experience of knowing that. with loss of 
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hearing came strange supplements whereby 
things were made manifest. through other 
channels. Lastly, the cases of deaf persons 
who are able to divine the mental attitude 
of athers.—These he abtribuites to a “Sixth 
Sense.” 

“Tnstead of exclaiming in wonder over 
the miraculous feats of some few intelli- 
gent deaf or blind”? concludes the author, 
“we should learn how the proficient do 
what they do and: see if the knowledge can- 
not: he imparted! to others.” 

Sixth Sense 

The Third Objeat of the Theosophical 
Socicty is to investigate the unexplained 
laws of nature and ‘the powers latent in 
man. Ocenltism has much to say about 
the subject in The Secret Doctrine, written 
by H. P. Blavatsky, founder of the Society. 
Many definite statements are made con- 
cerning the “Sixth Sense’, but seattered 
throughout the three volumes are hints 
given which are of practical importavec. 
We gather from these—that to the degree 
that man limits himself to ideas and feel- 
ings aroused by the physical plane, to that 
same degree: does he lewen the power to 
arouse his Jatent sensos: sensations and 
emotions of the external world amd weaken 
the forces neccessary for this awakening, 

Spivitual perception, Intuition, aware- 
ness, thought transfemenes, chairaudience, 
clairvoyanee and so on, are said to be: de- 
peudent upon a “Sixth Sense” How 
otherwise could the above faculties be 
registered! consciously 4 

If, P. B. savs—In s man who is de 
privet of one or more senses, the remain- 
ing senses become the more developed... . 
Burt these are cases that belong to the world 
of Matter still. The eptritual senses. those 
that act on a higher plane of consciousness, 
are rejected à priori by Physiology, be- 
cance the latter is ignorant of the Sacred 
Science.” —( Secret Doctrine I., 582). 

To-day there is evidence generally of an 
ineneased interest. in the manifestation of 
unusual powers, confined by no meane to 
the blind and deaf alone. Science as yet 
may not have accepted the “spiritual 
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senses” of Occultism, but the fact that a 
few scientists are investigating super 
physical phenomena, is significant. 


R. S. 
ARE WE HUMAN? 


What is spoken of as “Virtually a 
brand new idea about the nature of man 
and his relation to the other forms of “life” 
is diseussed by Mr. Albert Jay Nock in an 
article called “The Quest of the Missing 
Link” in the April number of “Harpers 
Magazine”. 

The idea, which was originally pro- 
pounded some two years ago by the dis- 
tinguished American architect Mr. Ralph 
Adams Cram, is, stated: simply, “that most 
of us do not behave like human beings 
because most of us are not human beings; 
not only are not; but never were, and-— 
which is most important-—never shall be. 
The great, the overwhelming majority of 
us are merely the raw material out of 
which the occasional human being has 
been, and still is, produced by an evolution- 
ary process, the exact nature of which is 
undetermined, but is probably eatastro- 
phie.” 

The Dividing Line 

“Mr. Cram synopsizes ten thoueand 
years of history to the effect that the whole 
prodigious residue of Homo Sapiens, the 
mass-man, has never shown, and! does not 
now show, any development worth speak- 
ing of in the direction set. by: the oceasional 
evolutionary product; it has never brought 
itself a jot nearer the psychical character 
that differentiated the human species prop- 
erly socalled Hence the search for what 
used! to be called. the “missing link” (the 
intercalary form between Homo Sapiens 
and the anthropoids) ia not, properly in 
the province of zoology as has hitherto beeni 
supposed—but, as Mr. Cnam puts it, the 
just. line of demarcation should be drawn, 
not between Neolithic Man and the anthro- 
poid ape, but between the..:... human 
being and! the Neolithic mass which was, 
ig now, and: ever shall be.” 

Mr. Nock discussed these ideas most in- 


terestingly, and concludes, for his own. part, 
in spite of the great weight of evidence 
supporting the thesis, that the “Neolithic 
mass ts psychically improvable”’, though 
his “expectations, doubtless, run: to a much 
more distant future than those” of most of 
the authorities who support this view. 
Theogophical Viewpoint 

From. the Theosophical standpoint this 
hypothesis of Mr. Cram’s raises a host of 
debatable points, for it opens wp the whole 
question of the origin and development: of 
man. 

To begin with, Theosophy regards man 
from three aspects rather than two, the 
physical and the psychical, ag does Mr. 
Cram. To quote from tho Secret Doctrine 
vol. 1, p. 208-4). “There exists in Nature 
a triple evolutionary scheme for the form- 
ation of three periodical Upadhis, or rather 
three separate schemes of evolution, which 
in our system are inextricably interwoven 
and interblended. These are the Monadic 
(or Spiritual), the Intellectual, and the 
Physical Evolution These three are the 
finite aspects, or the reflections on: the field 
of Cosmie Illusion, of Atma, the seventh, 
the One Reality”. 

The Monadic has to do with that Spark 
of the Divine Flame which the Vedantists 
speak of as ‘‘seated' in the heart of every 
creature”. It is the essential element in 
every entity from the atom to the Kosmos. 

The Intellectual refers to the thinking 
principle in man, that which renders him 
capable of self-consciousness and sets him 
apart from the lower orders of “creation.” 

The Physical includes the gross body 
familiar to our present senses and: certain 
other lower principles which we as yet 
know only subjectively. 

Man’s Development 

Occultism considers man entirely. re- 
sponsible for hie own development: “The 
pivotal doctrine of the Esoteric Philosophy 
admits no privileges or special gifts in 
man; save those won by his own Ego 


through personal effort and merit through- 
out a long series of metempsychoses and 
reincarnations.” (8.D. p. 45) A truly self- 
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respecting doctrine and one that. appeals to 
the reason and: intuition in man. 

On the question of the “missing link” 
Occult Setence differs radically from 
orthodox anthropology. 

Briefly, it postulates evolution as a 
eyclic process, spiral in nature, which 
takes place on other planes as well ag the 
physical, and that no “missing link” will 
ever be discovered: on this plane because 
the transition between the kingdoms of 
Nature takes place elsewhere and appears 
on this plane as a definite gap between the 
species. 

Grouping of Mankind 

Mr. Cram’s specnlation nndonbtedly 
embodies. an element of truth, for the 
human race as at present constituted ean 
be divided roughly into three great groups. 
On the one hand there stand the Enlight- 
ened Ones—those who have “worked the 
purpose through of thati which made them 
men” andl yet “remain behind” voluntarily 
to cooperate in the development of man- 


kind. On. the other handi there is “magss- . 


man” to whom Mr. Cram refers, those who 
are still almost: incapable, of independent 
thinking. Between these two extremes 
stand those souls who have consciously de- 
veloped their intuitive faculty to the degree 
that they are able to contact the minds of 
the higher group, and use the knowledge 
thus gained to aid the growth of their 
lowlier brothere—not by doing their work 
for them, but by helping them to help 
themselves. 

Whether we agree or disagree with Mr. 
Cram’s thesis it is a keen and. thoughtfnl 
analysis of the data available on the sub- 
ject, and from the Occult: standpoint it of 
course lends itself to a much more exten- 
sive treatment than is here attempted. 

E. B. D. 
ma = $ 

If you are a believer in the Brotherhood 
of Humanity you should belong to the 
only Society that makes this the sole basis 
of membership. The dues are $2.50 a year, 
including subscription to the official 
Magazine. Will you not join? 


THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 


The General Executiva met on: Sunday 
afternoon, June 2nd, with Mr. Belcher, 
Miss Crafter and Mr. Haydon and the 
Genicral Secretary only attending. 

Funds. were reported: in excess of last 
year at the same date. The paid up mem- 
bership is 345, two in excess of last. year. 
Mr. Belcher gave an outline of his propos- 
als for his western tour which commences 
on June 20th. He hae found it necessary 
to formulate his own itinerary, but will 
accomodate as far as possible to rhe dates 
suggested by correspondents in the varions 
centres, 

A series of pamphlets issned by Adyar 
in connection with the “Straight Theos- 
ophy” campaion having been fonnd to 
recommend: such books as “Lives of Aley- 
one”, “Man, Whence, How and Whither”. 
and! other Leadbeater literature, were re- 
garded ag unsuitable for the purpose sng- 
gested, 

Proposals of a tentative character were 
aubmitted! by the General Secretary as a 


hasis for organization of the Jubilee Tn- 


ternational Convention in August 23-25, 
andi were approved as such. 

Report of the General Election was mb- 
mitted, andi it is hoped to hava a full mect- 
ing of the members in the eastern district 
at an: early date. 

The Executive adjourned until Jnly Tth. 


THE REPRINT OF H.P.B.’s WORKS 
Volume Three, covering the year 1881, is 
announced as ‘‘ready shortly’’, uniform with 
previous volumes, eloth,. demy acme 
pp. 342. Postpaid oc ccserenee 


A CENTURY OF CREEPY STORIES | 


70 titles by 41 famous authors, 
Cloth, pp. 1178. Postpaid oo. 


THE RING OF RETURN 

An anthology on Reincarnation compiled by 
FE, M. Martin. 

Bàs., pp. xi, 306. Postpaid ow. 


„$4.50 


$1.50 


$2.00 


Other books seenred on request. 
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“PSYCHICS AND MEDIUMS” 


There hee bees Tithe cemmunicani 
between bile ene trl Spiritual isus 
since the early days of Madame Blavat. 
is afforis to show that the psveltie world 
a work! of Mava. and te expound its 
aws to those whe had made their winds 
up thassonly ene explanation eankd he 
aeeepiedl for thea phenomem of the seaned 
riam tis ner ile fawr ef the Theeoso- 
phist: that a closer relation has tot been 
established 


15 


betwee the twe bodies” of 
pesple whe represent im the West. a real 
and actwal belief ia tke existence of athor 
planes of conseimisness, andi are not fet- 
tered by theanaterial beliet Ghat death ends 
ato We have received a volume entithed 
“Psyelies amk Mediums’ by Gertrude 
Ogden Tubby (Marshall Jomes Company, 
Resten, ), which purports to be “aw an- 
theritalive guide and a valuable. soiree 
hook” by Dre anther, whe “was for 17 
years Assistant Seeretary and Secretary 
of the Americam Sceicty for Psychieal Re 
seaireh,”. and “lias personally eondneted 
and recorded: verbatim! more than, 4000 
meédinniistic seances”? 

Hore if anywhere one should get light 
om the subject of spiritualism, but we stil] 
find that Spiritualists arco as loth re 
andy Patanjal or the Mahatma Letters 
as Christian Dy sak are to read Sank- 
aracharya or the Upanishads, The western 
idea that spivitualign’ began with the Fox 


sisters about TSS is ona par with fhe 
ae idea, which ¢ ven Sto Aneu 2 
met hol chink, Christ i 
reli in Alb these fiimes: iue ns 
the we and if we wieh te knew 
tla we iret apuri Phe angini 
and them ecampare or cõrecboru 
përiences with tke experince 
ameienis. 

hia bibicerapliv Siting l4 page, hew- 


erer Mise Tabby find ie no 


ier aurori? vv 


than arte Bex’ week rh Pevehie I weh 
Society. Phe Thacsonhical Teco are 
Tabes “This Made ous ro fear thur She 


mat be somewhat binsseal in ler claws, We 
have about fori of the hopla 1i 
about a hamer more cn ihe su 
kave rend a votl miaere! the where Hered 
and belies: that in requires eequaimtanee 
with barr sides of rhe subject os obtain an 
intelligent understanding of Miss 
Tubby ealls: for investigators “with seime 
tific Ithoratory experience and psychologi- 
eal training and insight——especially in- 
Sight—combined with a détuched and un- 
autional ranperament whieh does net 
become partisan in sipport af specia cases 
and particular sensitives, bui i= devoted 
ho the pursuit of Truth whether she lead 
» the mire or the mountain top.” 
Theosophy, we submis, may be claseed 


ane 


1 


with the mire but still is worthy of in- 
Mises ‘Tubby 


vestigauion, admits that 


“real workers int the field mest be able io 
face discouragement. from others. and the 
baffling phenomena of the hysterie. triek- 
plavine psyehic, and emeree from the 
ordeal witha few precious and triumphant 
facts as the reward! of a lifework.” This 
is adinivable, but also diecourazing when 
one compares it. with the records of the 
ancients and: the easterns. 

A series. of articles om Odie Force in 
Casael?’s Family Magazine printed: iw the 
middle sixties attracted: my alntembion, ir 
my boyhood and in 1870 a travelling 
lecturer. Charles Pearce. staved at our 
house one evening and talked’ spiritualism 
and. cognate: matters to my intense interest, 
ao that | was ready for any further inform- 
ation: that transpired in subsequent. years. 
But it was not till Madame Blavatsky’s 
writings appeared. that anything coherent 
and logical: was to be met with. [t must 
early have occurred to investigators that 
anything of real evidential value in 
psychic or spiritual matters must be a 
personal experience. What happens to 
another is only secondi hand! evidence, 
hearsay. so to speak, and! the only conclu- 
sive experience is what happens in one’s 
own: aura or sphere of consciousness. and 
aven 'then must be checked up to prevent. 
illusion or the superimposing of a superior 
will, or the willing self-deception which is 
more subtle than anything. 

The real weakness of meditumeship is that 
the medium is wneonscions. usually. of all 
that occurs. The unconseions medium ie 
the weak epot in spiritnalism. The oc- 
cultist: never loses consciousness. whether 
in sleep or in such trances as are common 
ta the trained psychic. The ordinary 
medium: goes inte a ranee and knows 
nothing of what happens till he wakes up. 
A further stage of develomnent is that in 
which phenomena ocewr in the presence of 
a medium who docs not lose couseiousgness, 
but is unable to say what will happen, or 
to control the phenomena. The real occult- 
lat oomirols the phenomena, and may cause 
apparent’ nitracles or what are called mir- 
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Miss Tubby adduces Arthur Ford ae 
psvehie. originally an orthodox ordain 
minister.. ... who works im full eo 
seiousuess.” Mrs Wreidt js a madtimn 
this nvype, very superior to most, who do 
not lose consciousness, but using a trumps 
continnes to converse with her sitters wht 
several voices mav he speaking from t 
trumpet at, the same time. Count Mia 
vich has given au account of his rema 
able experiences with Mis. Wreidt. 

Madame Blavatsky wis not a medium 
this sense ut all. She caused phenome 
to occur at her own will, and at the instan 
of anyone who might be present. No sip 
Itnalizt has ever been able to parallel h 
performanees, and though voung Dr Hoe 
am. when a Tak of 22. professed to ha 
exposed her “tricks” he never investigat 
her at all. but only heard secondhand + 
counts of her phenomena, and being th 
qn the skeptical stage of his boyish expe 
ence was unable to accept their truli 
though he afterwards became a convine 
spiritualist and swallowed without hesi 
tiow much more questionable wonders. 

“No agent,” says Miss Tubby, “ean. le 
a hypnotized subject to act in a way th 
would do violence to his own moral ch 
acter.” Thie is to minimize the streng 
of the powers of evil. When snch bein 
are willing to risk the penalty: and ex 
their utmost guile, it is not for ordina 
mortals to set a finsit to their powers. 4 
course they must evenitually pay, for 
life is under law. Consciousness. & 
states, is ite own master. But this is 7 
the point. Conscionsness can. only ma: 
fest through a vehicle, and it is nat e 
sciousness, but the vchicles of conscio 
ness, that. are and can be dominated, 

Miss Tubby has gone as far as rece: 
ing the existence of the astral body, 


- which Theosophical Hterature is so fu 


but she never alludes to anv Theosophic 
testimony on the subjecte This is her 1 
biassed mind, no doubt. Reincamation 
dismissed in a paragraph, and explain 


by the suggestimy that an obsessing perst 
pi a2 . 4 y 


ee 
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consciousness of the person's normal con- 
sciousnese. This is noted! as a “new light.” 
Hallucination: plays a great part im Miss 
Tubby’s. exphimations: collective hallucin- 
ations where two or more people see the 
same thing or hear it at the same time and 
it wasn’t there at all. After this it is well 
to note (pago 42) that “it ie the province 
of science to reduce to order the motley of 
facts in a given realm. and it is this. whieh 
pavchie science has to do in its study of 
the conscious, subeonscious, subliminal and 
supernormial contents of the mind and their 
inter-relationshi ps.” 

Herc are at least four estates of om- 
sciousness, and when we add’ the physical 
body, the life principle, and astral body 
there need not be so much objection taken 
to the septenary principles of Theosophy. 
It may be well to recall that as far back as 
1877 the Religio-Philosophical Journal of 
Chicago began a series of interviews on 
October 13th of that vear with a medium, 
Mrs. M. J. Hollis-Billing, whem her con- 
trol, called Jin Nolan, related the method 
by which forms are made to uppear at 
seances. 

The electric particles, he said, iw the 
room were taken and collected! and laid 
upon one another till they made a form. 
“We then take magnetism from the medi- 
um or from the sitters in the circle and 
with: it coat thie electrical form. After 
this the form: is used by the ‘spirit? who 
steps into it and uses it as a form.” An- 
other way: Nolani explained was this: “We 
gather those particles to which I have re- 
ferred. and soing into the astra] light, we 
refleet upor them the face of some spirit 
and thus a reflected image of a spirit is 
seen.” Again he says: “The materialized 
form shown never belonged to tle physical 
part of that spirit. Tt consists of chemical, 
electrical. and magnetic particles or ele- 
ments from the atmosphere.” 

Om October 17 he said at a sitting: 
©The Astral Light spoken of by ancient 
men: is what we call magnetic light. AH 
the acts of life are photographed in the 
astral light of each individual; the astral 


light retains all those peculiar things which 
occur to vou from day to day.” Modern 
spiritualism rejected this teaching of its 
own authorities, and it is unfortunate that 
students like Mise Tubby do not follow up 
these clues 

Ocenltism has: bem: defined by Madame 
Blavatsky as “the stad of the workings 
of the Universal Mind.” This takes us 
from the form side of nature to the inner 
or will side or conscious side, Miss Tubby 
gives instruction how to develop medium- 
ship. If she restricted: such development 
to eonscious effort in fathoming the depthe 
of the buman mind, instead of plunging it 
into oblivion without a pilot, she would do 
the world a service. Among the adviecs 
given to groupa of sitters is fto “assemble 
before, not after a meal, and alcoholic 
heverages are to be avoided before a sit- 
ting. The psychice threshold is too un- 
stable under the stimulue of alcohol. Sub- 
conscious amd: other associations emerge 
under the stimulus of alcohol that are un- 
desirable and may even prove harmful or 
damgerona”’ 

On the ordinary psychic levels the ut- 
most caution iy required to prevent evil 
forces taking control. Misa Tubby is 
aware of (this: and! frequently allndes to the 
danger. On page 125 she says: “Tt is 
unwise to join classes or circles for de- 
velopment. under any chance psychic, oom- 
cerning whose skill and pood faith one 
cannot he assured by qualified experts. 
The effect of such work.might. be dubious 
and confusing, if not even positively harm- 
ful. Psychic investigations must be en- 
tored upon as carefully and. seriously as 
any laboratory study, Tt is far more fool- 
ish to go into haphazard psychic than into 
haphazard ehemical research. for mental 
and spiritual damage and: waste are even 
more directly personal and intimate than 
phvsieal injury.” 

Of course. for those who have committed 
themselves to the Spiritualistie faith, Miss 
Tubby’s instruetions will be fonnd to mect 
their wishes in all respects, but even a 
little thought will indicate that there may 
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be'a better way. There is much in what 
she savs of juvisible helpers and guides, 
Svhose funetion it is to lead the psyebie 
to correct information from various pos- 
sible supernonnal sources.” that may be 
of interest to Theosunhieal students: She 
also quotes froni Sin William Crookes, who 
was a member of the Thensophical Seeiety 
in Madame Blayataky’s time. anil from 
her gained much knowledge on the subject 
upon which Miss Tubby now quotes him. 

Natural psychics are described: on page 
120 and this curious comment followe an 
account of smeh an one: “His psychic ex- 
perience is no stranger to him than the 
sun or the wind. It would: take long ef- 
fort. wul training to bring abowt any such 


development in one nor thus attended 


naturally. but it is just the sort of thing 
reported by and of aneh persons as Helena 
Bharat or Annie Besant. They have 
dressed if all up in a metaphys ical: theory 
and religious reverence, but the funda- 
menital fact remains that some persone are 
They are natural psychies”. 

Well, Anuie Besani was not a natural 
psvebie, nor any kind of a psvehie, but a 
y intelectual genius. Madame Blav- 
atsky was a natura) psvehie i ind -spent 
many years of ‘the most difficult. and ardu- 
ous training te get il of) her natural 
pevehisin, amt to develop the occult powers 
oma. higher plane whieh are a million 
timea mòra important than any psvehisni. 
She could ‘have taught the spirirmalistie 
world? wondertul things and set. them on 
the highest levels as teachers of the race 
But thev rejected anih stil] reject the in- 
formation she brought, corroborated as it 
was by many spiritualists. 

What she said inay be of interest to Miss 
Tubby in connection with her remarks on 
invisible helpers. On page 235, volume I. 
of The Secret. Doctrine, she makes this 
nate. “The sscalled ‘Spirits’ that may 
aecasisnally possess themselves of the 
bodies of mediums are not the Monads or 
Higher Principles of disembodied person- 
alities. Such a ‘Spiir can only he either 


an Elementary, or—a Nirmanakaya." H. 


P. B. thinks this hint worth repeating and 
it may be found an page 151 of The Key 
to Theosophy, where, speaking of the im- 
possibility of communicating with a dis- 
embodied spirit. she mentions two excep- 
tione, the first being: during the few days 
that follow immediately after: the death of 
a person, and before the Ego passes into 
the Devachanie state,” oe secondi ex- 
ception is found in che Nirmanakayas.” 
“They have no material body.” she ex- 
plains of these adepts or saimts, “as they 
have left it behind: but otherwise they re 
main with all their principles even: in 
astral life in our sphere. And such ean 
and do communicate with a few eleot ones, 
only surely not with ordinary medimmes.” 

And perhaps there is more for the seri- 
ous student. in this hint than in all Miss 
Tubby’s volume, sincere and emmest as 
it undoubtedly is, and the result of 17 
years’ experience and study. Onr spir- 
itualist friends do not care to follow: Then 
sophieal suvgestions but we should bave 
the kindhiest feelings for them. They were 
those tu whom first the message of the 
nineteenth century was carried, andi if 
their leaders ot that time. chose to ignore 
it, it was the rank and file of spiritualists 
that suffered. The Society for Pav 
Research took up the task of diserediting 
the Theosophieal Movement by another 
false lend. for hima nature is perverse, 
bar rhe Sceret Doctrine is still available 
fur all. 


A. E. S. S$. 
m Mm 

Pressure on our spaee has compelled us 
to hold over a valnable conununication on 
the recognition by Professor Jung of 
Higher Spirituality. is will appear 
next month. We have received as we go to 
press the Third: Volume of Madame Blav- 
atsky’s Collected Works, from Messre. 
Rider & Co., and hope to give a review of 
it in August. We have aleo received a 
eonplimentary copy of “The Friendly 
Philoscpher.” articles by the late Robert 
Crosbie, which we shall have ‘pleasure in 

reviewing. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
WRITINGS OF PLATO 


By Thomas Taylor 
(Continued from Page 104) 


And now having with venturous, yet nn- 
presuming wing, ascended’ to the ineffable 
principle of things, and standing with 
everv eye closed in the yestibules of the 
adytum, found that we could announce 
nothing concerning him. but only indicate 
our doubts aud disappointment, and having 
thence descended to his occult and most 
venerable progeny, and passing through 
the Imminous world of ideas, holding fast 
by the goldem chain of deity, terminated 
our downward flight in the material nni- 
verse. and its undecaying wholes, let us 
stop awhile and contemplate the sublimity 
and magnificence of the scene which this 
journey presents: to our view. Here then 
we see the vast empire of deity, an empire 
terminated upwards by a principle so in- 
effuble that all language is subverted 
about it, and dewnwards by the vast body 
of the world. Tmmediately subsisting after 
this immense unknown we in the next 
place behold a mighty aoll-comprehending 
one, which, as being next to that which is 
in every respect incomprehensible, posses- 
ses much of the ineffable and mmknown. 
From this principle of principles, in which 
all things casually subsist absorbed in 
superessential light. and, involved in un- 
fathomable depths. we view a beanteous 
progeny of principles, all largely partaking 
of the ineffable, all stamped with the occult 
characters of deity. all possessiong an over 
flowing fulness of good. From these daz- 
zling summits, these ineffable blossoms, 
these divine propagations, we next see 
being. life, intellect, sonl, natnre and body 
depending; monads suspended from uni 


hues, deified natnres proceeding from 
deities. Mach, of these monads 10o, is the 


leader of a series which extends from itself 
to the last of things. and which while it 
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proceeds from, at the same time abides in, 
and returne to ifs leader. And: all: these 
principles and all their progeny are finally 
centred and rooted by their summits in 
the first great alll-comiprehending one. Thus 
all beings proceed from. and are compre 
hended in the first being; all intellects 
emanate from one first intelleet: all souls 
from one first sonl; all natures blossom 
from one first nature; and all bodies pro- 
ceed from the vital and huninons body of 


From the portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
by courtesy of the National Gallery of 
Canada, Oltawa. 


the world. And lastly, all these great 
monads are comprehended in the first. one. 
from whieh both they and all their depend- 
ing scries are unfolded into light. Hence 
this first one is truly the unity of unities, 
the monad of monads. the principle of 
principles, the God of gods, one and all 
things, and yet one prior to all. 

Such, according to Plato, are the flights 
of the true philosopher, such the august 
and magnificent scene which presents itaelf 
to his view. By ascending these luminous 
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heights, the spontaneous tendencies of the 
soul to deity alone find the adequate object 
of their desire; investigation here alane 
finally reposes, doubt expires in certainty, 
and knowledge loses itself in the ineffable. 

And here perhaps come grave objector, 
whose little soul is indeed acute, but secs 
nothing with a vision healthy and sound, 
will say that all: this ie very magnificent, 
but that it is soaring too high for man; 
that it is merely the effect. of spiritual 
pride; that no truths, either in morality 
or theology, are of any importance which 
are not adapted to the level of the meanest 
capacity; and that all that it is necessary 
for man to know concerning either God or 
himself is so plain, that he that runs may 
read. In answer to such like cant, for it 
is nothing more,—a cant produced hy the 
most profound ignorance. and frequently 
attended with the most deplorable envy, 
I ask, is then the Delphic precept, KNOW 
THYSELF, a trivial mandate? Can this be 
accomplished by every man? Or can any 
one properly know himself without know- 
ing the rank he holde in the scale of being? 
And can this be effected without knowing 
what are the natures which he surpasses, 
and what those are by which he is eur- 
paseed? And can he know this without 
knowing as much of those natures as it is 
possible for him to know? And will the 
objector be hardy enough to say that every 
man is equal to this arduous task? That 
he who rushes from the forge, or the mines, 
with a soul distorted. crushed and brnised 
by base mechanical arte, and madly pre- 
sumes to teach theology to a deluded andi- 
ence, is master of this sublime, this most: 
important science? For my own part I 
know of no truths which are thus obvious, 
thus accessible to every man, but axiome, 
thase self-evident principles of acience 


which are conspicuous by their own light, 
which are the spontaneous unperverted 
conceptions of the soul, and: to which he 
who does not assent. deserves. as Aristotle 
justly remarks, either pity or ecrrection. 
In short, if this is to be the criterion of all 
moral and theological knowledge. ihat it 
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must be immediatedly obvious to every 
man, that it is to be apprehended by the 
most careless inspection. what occasion is 
there for seminaries of learning? Edmca- 
tion is ridiculous, the toil of investigation 
is idle, Let us at once confine Wisdom in 
the dungeons of Folly, recall Ignorance 
from her barbarous wilde, and close the 
gates of Science with everlasting bars. 

Having thus taken a generali survey of 
the great world, and! descended from the 
intelligible to the sensible universe, let us 
still, adhering to that golden chain which is 
bound round the summit of Olympus, and 
from which al] things are suspended, 
descend to the microcosm man. For man 
comprehends in ‘himself partially every 
thing which the world contains divinely 
and totally. Hence, according to Plato. he 
is endued with an intellect subsisting in 
energy. and a rational soul proceeding 
from the same father and vivifie goddess 
as were the causes of the intellect and soui 
of the universe. He has likewise an 
ethereal vehicle analogous to the heavens, 
and a terrestrial body composed’ from the 
four elemens, and with which also it is 
coordinate. 

With respect to his rational part. for in 
this the essence of man consists, we have 
already shown that it is of a self-rnotive 
nature, and. that it subsists between in- 
tellect, which is immovable both in essence 
and energy, and nature, which both moves 
and is moved. In consequence of this 
middle subsistence, the mundane soul, 
from which all partial souls are derived, is 
said by Plato. in the Timæns, to be a 
medium between that which is indivisible 
and that which is divisible abont bodies, 
i.e. the mundane sonl is a medinm between 
the mundane intellect, and the whole of 
that corporeal life which the world parti-- 
cipates. In like manner the human soul 
is a medium between a dæmoniacal in- 
tellect proximately established above cur 
essence, which it also elevates and perfects, 
and: that corporeal life whieh is distributed 
about onr body, and: whieh is the canse of 
its generation, nutrition. and' increase. 
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This demoniacal intellect is called by 
Plato, in the Phedrus, theoretic and. the 
governor of the soul. The highest part 
therefore of the human soul is the summit 
of the dianoétic power (to akrotaton tes 
dianoias), or that power which reasons 
scientifically; and! this summit is our in- 
tellect. As, however. our very: essence is 
characterized by reason, this our summit is 
rational, and though it subsists in energy. 
vet it has a remitted union with things 
themselves. Though: too it energizes from 
itself, and contains intelligibles in its er 
sence, yet from its alliance to the discur- 
sive nature of soul, and its inclination to 
that which is divisible, it falls short of the 
perfection of an intellectual essence and 
energy profoundly indivisible and united, 
and! the intelligibles which it contains de- 
generate from the transcendently fulged 
and self-luminous nature of first intelli- 
pibles. Hence. in: obtaining a perfectly in- 
divisible knowledge, it requires to be per- 
fected by an intellect. whose energy is ever 
vigilant and! unremitted; and! its intelli- 
gibles, that they may become perfect. are 
indigent of the light which proceeds from 
separate intelligibles. Aristotle. therefore. 
very properly compares the intelligibles 
of our intellect to colours, because these re- 
quire the splendour of the sun. and: denom- 
inates an intellect of this kind, intellect in 
capacity, both om account of its bordin- 
ation to an essential intellect, andi because 
it is from a separate intellect that it re- 
ceives the full: perfection of its nature. The 
middle part of the rational soul is cafled 
by Plato, dianoia dianoia, and is that power 
which. as we have already said. reasons 
scientifically, deriving the principles of 
its reasoning, which are axioms, from in- 
telkect. And the extremity of the rational 
soul is opinion, which in his Sophista he 
defines tò be that power which knows the 
eonelnsion of dianoia. This power also 
knows the universal in. sensible particulars, 
as that every man is a biped, but it knows 
only the oti, or that a thing is, but is 
ignorant of the dioti. or why it is: know- 
ledve of the latter kind being the provinee 
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of the dianoétic power, 

And such is Plato’s division of the ra- 
tional part of our nature, which he very 
justly considers: as the true man; the es- 
sence of every thing consisting in its most 
excellent: part. 

After this follows the irrational nature, 
the summit of which is the phantasy, or 
that power which perceives every thing 
accompanied with figure and interval; 
and on this account it may ke ealled a 
figured intelligence (morphotike noests). 
This power. as Jamblichus beautifully ob- 
serves, groups upon, as it were, and 
fashions all the powers of the sonl; exciting 
ini opinion the illuminations from the 
senses, and. fixing ìu that. life which is ex- 
tended with bodv, the impressions which 
descend from intellect. Hence. says Pro- 
clus. it folds itself abont the indivisibihity 
of true intellect, conforms itself to all 
formless species, and beemnes perfectly 
every thing, from which the dianoé@tic 
power, and our indivisible reason consists. 
Hence too, it is all things passively whieh 
intellect. is impassively, and’on this account 
Aristotle calls it passive intellect. Under 
this subsist anger and. desire, the former 
resembling a raging lion, and: the latter a 
many-headed beast; and the whole is 
bounded by sense. which is nothing mare 
than a passive perception of things, and on 
this account is justly said by Plato to be 
rather passion than. knowledge; since the 
former of these is.characterized: by inert- 
ness. and the latter by: energy. 

Further still, in order that the nnion of 
the soul with thìs gross terrestrial body 
may be effected: in a becoming manner, two 
vehivles, according to Plato, are necessary 
as media, one of which is ethereal, and. the 
other aerial, and of these, the ethereal 
vehicle is simple and immaterial, but the 
aerial, simple and material; and this 
dense earthly body is composite and ma- 
terial. 

The sonl thus subsisting as a medium 
between natures impartible and sneh us are 
divided about bodies, it produces and con- 
stitutes the latter of these; but establishes 


A 


ats proper life. 
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in itself the prior eanses. from which it 
procecds. Mence it previously receives. 
after the manner of an exemplar, the na- 
tures to which it. is prior as their cause; 
but it possesses through participation, and 
as the blossoms of first: natures, the eases 
of its subsistence. Fence it contains in 
itə essence immaterial forms of things 
material. incorporeal of such as are corp- 
oreal, arl unextended of such us are dis 
tinguished by interval. But it contains 
intelligibles after the manner of an image, 
and receives partibly their inipartible 
forms, such as are uniform variously, and 
auch as are immovable, according to a self- 
motive condition. Soul therefore is all 
things, and is elegantly said by Olvm- 
picedorns jo he an omniform statue (pam- 
morphon agalna): for it contains such 
things as are first through participation, 
but such as are posterior to its nature, after 
the manner of an exemplar. 

As, too. it is always moved, and this 
always is not eternal. but temporal, for that 
which is properly eternal. and such is in- 
teHlect, ia perfectly stable. and has no 
transitive energies —hence it is necessary 
that its motions should! be periodic. — For 
mofion «is a certain mutation fram 
some things into others. And beings 
are terminated by multitudes and mag- 
tities, These therefore being term- 
inated. there can neither be «an infinite 
mutation, according to a right line. nor 
ean that which is always moved proceed ac- 
cording to a finished progression. Hence 
that which is always moved will proceed 
from the same to the same: and will thus 
form a periodic motion. Hence, too. the 
human, and this also is true of every nmn- 
dane soul, uses periods and restitutions of 
For, in: consequence of 
being measured by time, it energizes tran- 
sitively, and possesses n proper motion. 
But every thing which is moved perpetnal- 
ly and. participates of time, revolves peri- 
odieally and proceeds from the same to the 
same. And hence the sou], from possess- 
ing. motion: and energizing according to 
time, will both possess periods of mation, 


and’ restitutione to its pristine state. 

Again, as the hnman soul. according 
Plato. ranks among the number of th 
souls that sometimes follow the munde 
divinities, in consequence of subsisting 1 
mediately after deemons and heroes, 
pernelual attendants of the gods, hence 
possesses a power of descending infinit 
into generation. or the sublunary regi 
and of ascending from generation to T 
being. For since it dines not reside w 
divinity throngh an infinite time. neit! 
will it be conversant with bodies thror 
the whole sueceeding time. For t 
which has no temporal beginning. both 
cording to Plato and Aristotle, cannot hi 
an end; and that which has no end. 
necessarily: without a beginning. Tt 
mains, therefore, that every soul must y 
form periods. hoth of ascensions from g 
eration, and of descensions into generati 
and that this will never fail, through 
infinite time. 

From all this it follows that the s 
while an inhabitant of carth, is in a fal 
condition. an apostate from deity, an ex 
froin the orb of light. Hence Plato, in 
Tth book of his Republie. considering i 
life with reference to erudition and 
want of it, assimilates ua to men in a £ 
terranean cavern, who have beem there c 
fined from their childhood. and so fette 
by chains as to be only able to took bef 
them to the entrance of the cave which 
pands to the light. but incapable thron 
the chain of turning themselves round, 
supposes too, that thev have the light o 
fire burning far above and behind the 
and that between the fire and the fette 
mon, there is a road above, along whie 
low wall ja built. On this wall are è 
men bearing utensils of every kind, 4 
statues in wood and stone of men § 
other animals. Aud of these men so 
are speaking and others silent. With 
spect to the fettered men in this eave, t 
see nothing of theauselves or another. 01 
what is earrvine slong. but the hadt 
formed by the fire falling on the oppo: 
part of the cave. He supposes too, t 
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the opposite part of this prison has an 
echo: and that in consequence of this. the 
fettered men, when they hear anv one 
speak, will imagine that it is nothing else 
than the passing shadow. 

Here, in the first place. as we have éb- 
served im the notes on that book. the read 
ahove. between the fire and the ferteved 
wen, indicates that there is a certain ascent 
in the cave itself from n more alwect fo a 
more elevated thife By this aseeni there- 
Plats signifies the contemplation of 
diancetic objects, in» the mathematical 
cciplines. the sl the 
cave Gorresinend te the shadows of visible 
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us itis requisite in the visible 
re@ion to see the sum himself in the lasi 
place, in ike manner, according tœ Plato, 
the idea of the qaod amnet be seen the last 
in the intelhethle region. Tle Vikewise 
divinely adde, that at ts scarecly lo be seen: 
for we can only be- conjoined with jt 
thronsh the intelligible. in the vestibule of 
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which it is beheld: hy the asecuding soul, 
In short. the soul, according to Plato, 
can only be restered while on earth to the 
divine likeness. which she abandoucd hy 
her descent, and be able after death to re- 
aseend ta the imtelivible world. by the 
exercise of the eathartie and theoretic vir- 
the former purifving her from the 
defilements of a mortal nature, and rhe 
latter elevating ber to the vision ef true 
for thus, as Plate says in the Nim- 
und. entire, 
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ions to generation and cormuption can also 
he affected ina minner contrary 16 natire, 
which is the heehinine of evils. But in 
the same dialogue lre snbjoins the mode hy 
which onr ftheht from evil is ro be ae 
complished, Ji is necessary’ savs he. 
“to fly from hence (hither: but the flight 
is a similitude to divinity, as far as is pos 
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in becoming just and holy in conjunction 
with intellectual prudence.” For it is 
necessary thati he who wishes to run from 
evils. shouldi in the first place turn away 
from a mortal nature; since it. is not pos- 
sible for those who ave mingled with it to 
avoid! being filled with ite attendant. evils. 
As therefore, through our flight from di- 
vinity, and the defluction of those wings 
which elevate us on high. we fell into this 
mortal abode, andi thus became connected 
with evils, so by abanduning passivity with 
a mortal nature, and by the germination 
of tha virtues, as of certain wings, we re- 
turn to the abode of pure and true good, 
and to the possession of divine felicity. 
For the essence of man subsisting: as a 
medium between diemouiacal natures, who 
always have an intellectual knowledge of 
divinity, and: those beings who are never 
adapted by: nature to understand him, it 
ascends to the former and descends to the 
latter, through the possession and desertion 
of intellect. For it becomes familiar both 
with the divine and brutal likeness, 
through: the amphibious condition of its 
nature. 

When the soul therefore has recovered 
her pristine perfection in as great a degree 
as is possible, while she is an inhabitant 
of earth by the exercise of the cathartic and 
theoretic virtues, she returns after death, 
as he says im the Timeus, to her kindred 
star from which she fell, and: enjoys a 
blessed life. Then too, as he says in the 
Phiedrus, being winged, she governs the 
world in conjunction with the gods. And 
this indeed! is the most beautiful end of her 
labours. This is what he calls, in the 
Pheedo, a great contest, and a mighty hope. 
This is the most perfect fruit of philosophy 
to familiarize and lead her back to things 
truly beautiful, to liberate her from this 
terrene abode as from a certain subterran- 
ean cavern of material life, elevate her to 
ethereal splendours, and place her in the 
islands of the blessed. 

From this account of the human soul, 
that most important Platonie dogma neces- 
sarily follows, that our soul essentially 
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contains all knowledge, and tbat whatever 
knewledge she acquires: in. the present life, 
is in reality nothing more than a recovery 
of what she: once possesset. This recovery 
ig very properly called by Plato reminisce- 
ence, not as being attended with actual re 
collection in the present life, but as being 
an actual repossession of what the soul had 
lost through her oblivious union with the 
body. Alluding to this essential knowledge 
of the soul, which diseipline evocates from 
its dormant retreats, Plato says. in the 
Sophista, “that we know all things as in a 
dream, and are again ignorant of them, 
according to vigilant perception.” Hence 
too, as Proclus well observes, it is evident 
that the soul does not collect her knowledge 
from sensibles, nor from things purtial and 
divisible discover the whole and the one. 
For it is not proper to think that things 
which have in no respect a real subsistence, 
should: be the leading causes of knowledge 
to the soul; and that things which oppose 
each other and are ambiguous, should pre- 
cede science which has a sameness of sub- 
sistenee; nor that things which are various- 
ly mutable should be generative of reasons 
which are established in unity; nor that 
things indefinite should be the causes of 
definite intelligence. It is not fit, there 
fore. that the truth of things eternal should 
be received from the many, nor the dis- 
crimination of universals from sensibles, 
nor a judgment respecting what is geod 
from irrational natures; but. in is requisite, 
that the soul entering within, herself, 
should investigate herself the true anil the 
good, and the eternal reasons of things. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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THE CANADIAN 


THROUGH THE 
GATES OF GOLD 


A FRAGMENT OF THOUGHT 
By Mabel Collins 
(Continued from Page 111) 


II. 


The words “to crente? are often under- 
stood: by the ordinary mind to convey the 
idea of evolving something out of nothing. 
This is clearly not its meaning; we are 
mentally. obliged! to provide our Creator 
with chaos from which to produce the 
worlds. The tiller of the soil, who is the 
typical producer of social life, must have 
his material, his earth, his eky, rain, and 
sun, and the seeds to place within the 
garth. Out of nothing he can produce 
nothing, Out of a void) Nature cannot 
arise; there is that material beyond, be 
hind, or within, from which she is shaped 
by our desire for a universe. It is an evi- 
dent fact that the seeds and: the earth, air, 
and water which cause them to germinate 
exist on every plane-of action. If you talk 
to am inventor, you wilt find that far ahead 
of what: he is now doing he can always per- 
ceive some other thing to be done which 
he cannot express in words because as' yet 
he has not drawn it into our present world 
of objects. That knowledge of the unseen 
is even more definite in the poet, and more 
inexpressible until he bas touched it with 
some part. of that: oosciousness which he 
shares with other men. But in strict pro- 
portion to his greatness be lives in the con- 
sciousness which the ordinary man. does 
not even: believe can. exist,—the conscious 
ness which dwells in the greater universe, 
which breathes in the vaster air, which be- 
holds a wider earth and! sky, and: snatches 
seeds from plants of giant growth. 

It is this place of consciousness! that we 
need to reach out to That it is not re 
served only for men of genius is showm by 
the fact that martyrs and heroes have found 
it: and dwelt in it. Tt is not: reserved’ for 
men of genius only, but. it can only be 
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found: by: mew of great soul. 

In this fact there is no need for discour- 
agement. Greatness in man is popularly 
supposed to be a thing inborn. This belief 
must be a result of want of thought. of 
blindness to facts of nature. Greatness can 
only be attained! by growth; that. is continu- 
ally demonatrated to us. Even the mount- 
ains, even. the firm globe itself, these are 
great by. dint. of the mode of growth peculi- 
ar to that state of materiality —aceumula- 
tion of atoms. As the consciousness inher- 
ent in all existing forms passes into more 
advaneed forms of life it becomes more 
active, and in proportion it acquires the 
power of growth by assimilation instead 
of accumulation. Looking at existence 
from this special point. of view (which in- 
deed is a difficult one to maintain for long, 
ae we habitually look at life in. planes amd 
forget the great. lines which connect and 
run; through these), we immediately per- 
ceive it to be reasonable to suppose that as 
we advance beyond: our prevent standpoint 
tbe power of growth by assimilation will 
become greater and probably change into 
a method yet more rapid, easy, and uncon- 
scious. The universe is, in fact, full of 
magmificent promise for us. if we will but 
lift our eyes and see. It is that lifting of 
the eyes which is the first. need: andi the 
first difficulty; we are so apt. readily to be 
content with what we see within touch of 
our hands. It is the essential characteristic 
of the man of genius that he is compara- 
tively indifferent to that fruit which is 
just within touch, and hungers for that 
which is afar on the hills. In fact he does 
not. need! the sense of contact to arouse 
longing. He knows that this distant. fruit, 
which! he perceives without the aid of the 
physical senses, is a subtler and a stronger 
food than any which appeals to them. 
And! how is he rewarded! When: be tastes 


that fruit, how strong and! sweet is its 
flavour, and! what a new sense of life rushes 
upon him! For in recognizing; that flavour 
he has recognized the existence of the 
subtile senses, those which feed the life of 
the inner man; and it is by the strength’ of 
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that inner man, and by his strength only, 
that the latch of the Golden Gates cam be 
lifted. 

In fact it is only by the development 
and growth of the inner man: that the 
existence of these Gates. and of that. to 
which they admit. can be even perceived. 
While man is content with his gross senses 
and cares nothing for his subtile ones, the 
Gates remain literally invisible. As to 
the hoor ithe gateway of the intellectnal life 
io as a thing nnereate and non-existent. 
so to the man of the gross senses, even if 
his intellectual ‘life is active. that which 
he beyond is unereate and non-existent, 
only because he does not open the book. 

To the servant who dusts the scholar’s 
library the elesed volumes are meaning: 
less: they do not even appear to contain 
a promise nnless he also iz a scholar, not 
merely a servant. 
throuchouwt etermity upon a shut exterior 
from sheer indolence—mental indolence, 
which is incredulity, and which at last 
men learn to pride themselves on: they 
call it skepticism. and talk of the ein of 
reason. Tt is no more a state to justify 
pride thani that of the Eastern syharite who 
will not even litt his food to his mouth; 
he is “reasonable” also in that he sees no 
valne in activity. and therefore does not 
exercise it, So with the skeptic; decay 
follows the ecndition of inaction. whether 
it be mental, parehie. or physical. 

TI. 

And now let n= consider how the initial 
difficulty of fastening the interesit on that 
whieh is unseen is to he overcome. Our 
gross senses refer only to that whieh is 
objective in the ordinary sense of the word; 
but. just bevond this field of life there are 
finer sensations which appeal to finer 
senses. Here we final the first clue to the 
stepping-stones we need. Man looks from: 


this point of view like a point where many 
rays or lines centre: and if he has the 
courage or the interest to detach himeelf 
from the simplest form of life. the point, 
and explore Imt. a little wav along these 
lines or rave, his whole being at onee in- 


Tt is possible to raze- 


evitably widens and expands, the man 
begins to grow im greatness. But it is 
evident, if we accept this illustration as a 
fairly true one, tbat the chief point of 
importance is to explore no more per- 
sistemtly.-on one line than another; else 
the result must be a deformity. We all 
know how powerful is the majesty and 
personal dignity of a forest tree which has 
had air enough to breathe, and room: for 
ite widening roots. and: inner vitality with 
which to accomplish its unceasing task. 
Tt obeys the perfect natural law of growth, 
and the peenliar awe it inspires arises 
from this fact. 

Tow is it possible to obtain recognition 
of the inner man, to observe its growth and 
foster it? 

Let us try to follow a little way tho 
celne we have obtained, though words will 
probabiy soon be useless. 

We must each travel alone and without 
aids, as the traveller has to climb alone 
when he nears the summit. of the mountain. 


No beast of burden can help him there; - 


neither can the omes senses or anything 
that ‘touches the gross senses help him 
here. But for a little distance words. may 
go with us. 

The tongne recognizes the value of 
sweetness or piquaney in food. To the 
man- whose senses are of the simplest order 
‘here is no other idea of sweetness than 
this But a finer essence, a more highly 
placed sensation of the same order, is 
reached by another perception. The 
sweetnese of the face of a lovely woman, 
or in the smile of a friend, is recognized 
by the man whose inner senses hare even 
a little—a mere stirring of—vitulity, To 
the one who has lifted the golden latch 
the spring of sweet waters, the fountain 
iteelf whence all softness arizes, is opened 
and becomes part of his heritage. 

But before this fountain can be tasted, 
or any other spring reached, anv source 
found, a heavy weight has to be lifted 
from the hea, an iron bar which holds 
it down and prevents it from arising in 
its streneth, 


Se 
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The man who recognizes the flow of 
sweetness from its source through Nature, 
through all forma of life. he has lifted this, 
he has raised himself into that state in 


whieh there ic no bondage. He knows — 


that he isa part of the great whole, and: it 
is this knowledge which is his heritage 
It. is through the breaking asunder of the 
arbitrary bond which holds him to his per- 
sonal centre that he comes of aga and be- 
comes ruler of bis kingdom. As he widens 
out, reaching by manifold! experience along 
those lines which centre at the point where 
he stands embodied, he discovers that he 
has touch with all life, that he contains 
within himself the whole. And then he 
has but to yield himself to the great: force 
which we call good, to clasp it tightly with 
the.grasp of his soul, and he is carried 
swifitky onto the great. wide waters of real 
living. What are those waters? In our 
present life we have but the shadow of the 
substance. No man loves without satiety, 
no man drinks wine witlomt return of 
thirst. Hunger and longing darken the 
sky and make the eanth unfriendly. What 
we need) is an earth that will bear living 
fruit, a sky that will be always full of 
light. Needing this positively, we shall 
surely find it. 
(To Be Continued.) 
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DANIEL NICOL DUNLOP, O.B.E. 
Died 30th May, 1935 


Tutelligence has come to hand of the 
death: of Danicl Nicol Dunlop at the age 
of 67. My. Dunlop was an old time The- 
osophist, but withdrew from the English 
Soeicty im dissatisfaction with the drift 
towards Leadbeaterism: and allied: himself 
with the Anthropasophical movement of 
Rudolf Steiner. He wrote that: he found 
this in entire harmony with Madame Blav- 
ateky’s Secret Doctrine. He first, became 
a member of the Theosophical Society in 
Dublin and was one of the group associat- 
ed with George W. Russell, W. B. Yeats, 
Charles Johuston, Claud Falls Wright and 
others of the Society which wave ite im- 
petus to the Frish Literary Renaseence. 
He contributed to the Irish Theosophist, 
and his wife, Ella, also wrote with ex- 
quisite taste. She sent us some poems a 
few years ago, before her death, and one 
ef these was printed in our March isme, 
with her pen signature, Freida Dunlop. 
Mr. Dunlop was associated with Mr. 
Tingley as. her secretary: for some time 
after her return from the World Crusade, 
and his intimacy with her methods and 
practices caused him to change his opinion 
of her at the time when in 1699 he was at 
Point Loma. With the present writer he 
was reported expelled from! the Universal 
Brotherhood at that time. though now it 
ia stated: that mo such action was taken. 
We were certainly reported as “black ma- 
gicians” as “the faithful” of those days 
can testify. Mr. Dunlop became associa- 
ted shortly afterwards with the Westing- 
house Company in Pittsburgh, and was 
subsequently sent. to England as European 
publicity manager of the company. In 
1911 he organized the British Electrical 
and Allied Manufacturers’ Association 
(Beama), edited! their journal, and was 
active in development and research work 
in the electrical industries. In, 1923-24 
he was founder and chairman of the World 
Power Conference. andi wp till the time of 
his death he was chairman of the execu 
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(tive council. lle was also a member of 
executive councils of leading industrial 
organizations. He was associated with 
Charles Lazenby and Mrs. Leisenring in 
a publishing venture, when a magazine, 
The Path, and several volumes were iesued 
from Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London. He was the author of three 
volumes at this time, The Science of Tm- 
mortality, The Path of Attainment, and 
British Destiny. He wrote many articles 
on Theosophy and frequently spoke in 
London. 
Tribute By A Friend 

A mutual friend writes that he «died on 
May 30, the day of the Quetta earthquake 
and! was cremated! June 3rd. He had been: 
ill “but evidently kept himself going for 
a long time by will-power, as he had: a 
eerlous operation some two years ago and 
was away from business for a year. A 
friend who saw him a few months ago 
said he was a changed: man in every way. 
Physically he was terribly: thin and drawn 
and umable to eat ordinary food. He was 
only 64 last December, but seemed very 
discouraged at the way ‘world affairs’ 
were going, and was a disappointed man 
personally as he never got the reward: in 
honours or cash for his efforts in the 
business and technical world which he 
might have expected. Others always 
seemed to thwart him. The World Power 
Conference gave him an international 
reputation amongst engineers, but. it, was 
not. recognized!) as important. in political 
circles ini this country. He had an idea 
that technical engineers. ete.. could save 
civilization by combining to use their 
knowledge for the ‘benefit. of mankind, 
but if not, then there would! be. a blocking 
of the avenues of exchange and everything 
would come to a standstill. I cannot. but 
feel that there was something very, very 
sad about his life—he scemed to fall be- 
tween two stools. The astral plane seemed 
very real to him, especially since linking 
up with Steiner. He wrote me what he 
envisaged about the future: sixty to a 
hundred years hence men would become 


unselfish. We should not live io see it 
but would. willness the changes. from: the 
spiritual world.” 

In The Business World 

The British Electrical and Allied Man- 
ufacturers’ Association contributed the 
following notice of Mr. Dunlops life and 
work to the press: 

For a long time one of the most; promin- 
ent figures in the British electrical in- 
dustry, anid one whose loss will he deeply 
felt, Mr. Dunlop was perhaps moet widely 
known as Director of the Brama. The 
original conception of that organization 
was his; and, after it was firmly estab- 
lished, he was inevitably carried by its 
steeds. iuto at! the ramifications of the 
eleetrical world, andi he seized every oppor- 
tunity, afforded by the rising tide of elec- 
trical science andi industry, of advancing 
fha common cause. Many of his most bril- 
liant conceptions are perhaps not now 
generally recognized as such and many 
possibly forgotten. The B.E.A.M.A. itself 
was the most successful of them, but the 
early days of the Electrieal Research 
Association, when co-operative effort was 
almost, unknown, saw hiw» in the vaw of 
progress; and he should be given (for he 
never took it) full eredit for the creation 
of the Electrical Development Association, 
a branch of activity which was partieular- 
ly attractive to ‘him as a trained puwhlieist. 
He had the Seot’s nous to perceive that 
“business” always comes first. but that 
those -valuable instruments of electrical 
progress, education, research. standardiz- 
ation, ete., should! be puti into motion con- 
eurrently ; and they reveived their impulse 
from him. The committees on which he 
found himself, either as Chairman (always 
a willing one) or member. were as tthe 
sands of the sea in number, some of them, 
perhaps (as is not unusual) rather shift- 
ing sand. Much ‘has been said in: dispar 
agement of the committee method of arriv- 
ing at action; but in his case. there were 
some fundamental principles behind. He 
belicved in the committee method. Tt went 
so far with him that he cherished even the 
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noble idea of committee meetings as a 
means of settling international rivalries. 
A case in point, which clearly shows this, 
ia the World Power-Confercnce, in which 
the representatives of about 40 nations sit 
in committees to exchange ideas, its: frui- 
tion being made possible only hy the liber- 
ality of the Brama Council who (to their 
honour be it said) gave him an entirely 
free hand. Or, take something less. remote 
from immediate business interests—the 
Fair Trading Policy, an attempt to reem- 
cile very many conflicting views within 
the home industry. Several such enter- 
prizes, originated by him, will ocenr to 
everyone. Talk. conciliation, reconcile- 
ment: those were his methods, and in many 
cases, they brought everyone mto final 
agreement. His patience was endless, bis 
suavity acknowledged by all: he might not 
ineptly be called “the great. conciliator.” 
Winning Loyalty 

And how, after all the talk, were the 
original conceptions brought down to bed- 
rock fact in action ani work? The answer 
seems to he that he had the priceless «ift 
of choosing the right men and winning 
their loyalty. Iis time was always at 
their disposal at any hour of the day or 
night, and that. without notice. He was 
rarely known to reprimand anyone for 
haste or error resulting from over enthnsi- 
asm; and' nothing Ithat. he said left a sting 
behind. He would have heartily agreed 
that. as with Nature, there are no punish- 
ments but only eonsequences. A vivid 
personality, almost baffling description. he 
has been described: asia Seotch metaphyvsi- 
cian; and, undonbiedly, his private philo- 
sophie studies engendered in: him a. detach- 
ment. of mind enabling him to face delays 
anl opposition with patience and equan- 
imity im: the sure belief that. he was endeav- 
ouring to create something that would meet 
with approval in the future even if the 
present. didi not. receive his proposals with 
enthusiasm. 

Daniel Nicol 


Dunlop was born. of 


Quaker stock, in Ayrshire, in 1868, and 
made his first entry into the engineering 
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world as an apprentice with the Howe 
Machine Company of Ardrossan. The 
fame of the American Westinghouse. Elec- 
trie Company was then reaching Ardios- 
san, and it attracted him to the United 
States. At the ape of twenty-six. in their 
works in. Pittsburgh and in the New York 
offices, he was first. introduced to the then. 
latest thing in the production of electrical 
machinery and in methode of accounting. 
After three or four years, he was retumed 
to this country as an employee of the Pitts 
burgh firm, and he saw the Trafford Park 
works po up. England was then. so far as 
the electrical industry was concerned. 
rather the Cinderella among the competing 
nations, andhie job here was the somewhat 
onerous one of pmblicity manager for both 
the Enelish and the other European 
branches of dhe aneat Pittsburgh firm. The 
A.ELG. was then at the top of its form 
and was actually: mstallime a single-phaso 
high-tension system: on one of our suburban 
linea, ami enterprise which Westinghouse 
publicity failed either to avert or modify, 
Trafford Park not having yet got into ita 
stride. 
First Big Chance 

The arrival of Newcomb Carlton, the 
distinguished protege. of George Westing 
house. as iInanaging director of the. British 
Westinghouse Company, gave him his first 
big chance here, for to Dunlop’s depart- 
ment Carlton, fresh from the United 
States, looked for most of his information 
about the English scene. One of Dunilop’s 
rewards was his appointment as a sales 
manager in addition to his managemeut 
of publicity. On the retirement of Carl- 
ton (to join the Western Union Cable 
Company as its President), after about 
five years of solidi work, Dunlop had. him- 
self, learned a. good! deal about the many 
defeets of the British Cinderella. the chief 
of which was that her home market was 
entirely laid open to Germany principally 
by reason. in those pre-tariff days, of the 
form of home competition known as “ent- 
throat”. Tt. looked to everyone an almost 

(Concluded on Page 149) 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


Oh. Bonde Jensen, “Dharma”, Freden- 
svang pr Aarhus, Denmark, has been 
elected General Secretary of the F.S. in 
Denmark for a period of three years. by 
232 votes to an opponent’s 40. 

no i e 


It has been pointed; out to us that in E. 
B. D.’s article “Are We Human?”’, pago 
127 last month, “The Quest of the Missing 
Link” was erediited to Harper's Magazine, 
hut. that. it actually appeared in the Atlan- 
tie Monthly for April. 

mn oe dD 

Having learned unofficially that. Mr. 
Jinarajadasa was in Canada the Toronto 
Theosophical Society at its meeting on 
Wednesday. June 19 extended a conlial 
invitation to him to visit Toronto. He re 
plied by wire from Tos Angeles on the 
26th “Regret impossible. Must retum 
Seattle after Calgary. Writing.” 
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Copies of Captain P. G. Bowen’s notable 
article, “The Way towards Discipleship,” 
may be had. for Ten Cents each. For free 
distribution these may be had at twenty 
for a Dollar: for selling again, fifteen for 
a Dollar. Mr. James Morgaw Prysc’s 
article. ‘Memorabilia of H. P. Blavatsky,” 
is to be had at Five Cents each, size to fit 
a No. 8 envelope. These may be had 
at twenty for Fifty Cents for free distri- 
bution. Apply to this Office. 

ms l 


An inexcusable error by the printer was 
not «detected in the election returns last 
nionth when Col. Thomson’s mame waa 
giver as Thomas. His full title is Lieut.- 
Col. E: L. Thomson, D.S.O. He was in 
the Imperial Army for many years, and 
served both im the Boer aud the Great War. 
Tle earned bis rank and his decoration 


throngh active service, and! his election 
would have added distinetion to the 
Toronto Lodge. 2 


Montreal Lodge, through its efficient 
ireasurer, Mr. W. A. Griffiths, has once 
more distinguished itself by being the 
first, according to its annual constitutional 
practice, to send a cheque on 2nd, inst. for 
the full amount of the dues of its members. 
Some of these having been: unable to make 
up their payments. the Lodge, as in duty 
hound, has sent on the dues for them. Tt 
may be said: that this admirable result. is 
achieved hy commencing the collection of 
the annual dues in January, fiftv cemts a 
month being collected cach month during 
the year, so that what is owing headquar- 
ters is always ready om July 1st. 

ia IE o R o] 


We wish to call special attention to the 
instalment of Thomaa Tarlors “Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy and Writings of 
Plato” which we give this month, as being 
one of the most eloquent and lucid. presen- 
tations of “the vast empire of deity” that 
has ever beem written. The portrait of 
Taylor which we are glad to have the op- 
portunity of presenting by courtesy of the 
Director of the National Gallery of Can- 
ada at Ottawa, indicates a very different 
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STANDING OF THE LODGES 
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STATEMENT OF FUNDS—YEAR ENDING JUNE 30th, 1935 


RECEIPTS 


Balance from last year 


$ 53.17 
Lodge Fees and Dues . 


.. 870,60 


Magazine Receipts .... - 227.20 
Donations to Magazine » 491.54 
Sale of Pamphlets ..... wo 7.65 
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$1,653.22 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Per. CapitastosAdyats An r ARN E $ 85.20 
Magazine cost:— 
Printing ....... 


os eee $1,221.33 
Index & Binding: 


Vols. XIV. and XV. 99.64 
Envelopes .... 50.65 
Postage 54.58 

1,426.20 


Printing ballots and envelopes for 
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Balance carried forward 63.00 

$1,653.88 
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sort of man than that depicted: in the Na- 


‘tional Gallery catalogue, a description: 


scarcely worthy of the intelligence of this 
country. The portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence is a fine example of this great 
artist’s work, and: was obtained through 
the influence of the late Sir Edmund 
Walker. 

Th ee 


We get a large number of compliment- 
ary tributes every year but. have been slow 
to use these tokens of satisfaction. Here 
ig one, however, that sums: up the views of 
a great many. It is from: the United 
States, and we must say that those outside 
Canada are more hearty in. their expressed 
approval than those within the Dominion, 
but those who stay with us in Canada are 
the best: supporters whether silently or not. 
“I appreciate your Magazine very much,” 
writes this reader. “ I am not a member 
of any Society, but have been a student of 
the H.P.B. ‘Secret, Doctrine’ for a number 
of years, and (to me) the “Canadian 
Thedsiophist? baz more of the real T.P.B. 
Theosophical’ information and tone than 
any Magazine T have come in contact 
with.” 

fate = E = 

Mr. Belcher reports the progress of his 
Western tour as follows: “T am glad to 
report a very satisfactory four dave in 
Winmipeg: there is a real enthusiasm: for 
a live Secret Doctrine Class. On my re- 
turn T am to conduct one, which will he 
formed in the meantime. on the lines that 
have proved so successful. There is euf- 
ficient. suitable material that cam, and T 
think will, carry on and! demonstrate the 
value of the Secret. Doctrine in studying 
Science. Economies, Religion or -Philos- 
ophy: I must pay my tribute of appreci- 
ation to Mr. and! Mrs. Adamson for their 
generous: and: thoughtful hospitality, and 
to everyone for their hearty cooperation. 
This is all that T can report now to reach 
you in time for tthe next isme of the Can- 
adian Theosophist.” This was written 
June 27, en route to Vulcan. 


Senora Esther die Mezerville has been 
reelected as General! Secretary of the The- 
osophical Society ini Central America and 
Columba, and writing from San Jose, 
Costa Rica, sends fraternal salutations to 
all the Canadian Lodges, fervently wish- 
ing tbat we may all unite in the ideal of 
service for Humanity, in our common task 
of spreading the tteachings of Theosophy 
to every: one in the world. Our Spanish 
brethren are doing splendid work in South 
America, and we envy: them the interest 
which they have been: able to awaken among 
their countrymen. Perhaps they: have en- 
tered more fully into the free air of the 
Westem hemisphere than we in the North 
have been able to do. Our warmest. felici- 
tations ta Senora Mezerville in her con- 
genial and! inspiring labours. 

per arom esa, 

The title page und! Index for volume xv. 
isi now ready and may be: had on applica- 
tion by subseribers. Bound volumes may 
be had for $2. each, and one or two com- 
plete sets are still available, #30. the «et. 
“I enjoy this Magazine more every year,” 
writes a subseriber. and those who possess 
these volumes have a real Theosophical 
library. This last volume contains a 
translation of the wonderful work of San- 
karacharva, “The Crest Jewel of Wir- 
dom”, one of the greatest scriptures of the 
world; the completion of Eustace Miles’ 
“Life After Life,” a treatise on Reincar- 
nation; the full account of the presidential 
election, and the current history of the 
Movement in many various aspects The 
numeroue articles illustrative of the teach- 
ings of Theosophy and the Secret: Doctrine 
are. of the utmost value to students. and 
preserve ithe non-dogmatic spirit of the 
Blavatsky tradition. 

mom 

Attention: is directed. to the Standing of 
the Lodges and: tha Statement of Funds 
on another page. The membership has 
been: slightly increased this year again. but 
would: have shown a decided. increase ex- 
cept for the loss im the Toronto Lodge 
where 19 members become inactive through 
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non-payment of dmes. Effort should be 
made to retain members in the Societ 
onee they join, anxhithe loss year after year 
of almost as many members as join each 
year, keeps down: the membership roll. The 
Funds of the Society are its weak point, 
though the penerosity of some friends and 
members has helped to maintain the 
(fficial activities. 


THE FRATERNIZATION 
CONVENTION 


Arrangements are proceeding for the 
. Convention on Angust 28-5, and the pro- 
gramme is less of a tentative design than 
last mouth There is still lacking the 
volunteer promises of addresses and papers 
that would! indicate a vital interest in the 
proceedings. Such papers of from 1000 
to 1500 words would be welcome for the 
afternoon meetings. 

The local Toronto committees are busy 
arranging for various aspects of the Con- 
vention. Reception. Rooming and Lodg- 
ings, City Tour, Literature, ete. There 
will be an informal reception on Friday 
after the afternoon session, a lumeheon on 
Saturday noon, and! a more formal recep- 
tion on Sunday between the afternoon 
aml: evening meetings. Sunday morning 
a tour of the cit is projected. The Com- 
mittee on Resolutions is always an im- 
portant body. and it is sugaested that any 
who are unable to athend might engage 
themselves and their Lodees in. preparing 
resolutions to be submitted: to this Com- 
mittee. 

Mr, Jinarajadasa writes that be is nn- 
able to attend! as his engagements carry 
him away from America. Dr. Stokes of 
Washington will be unable to attend but 
promises to sendi a paper. Mr. Norman 
Pearson of Detroit: pleade the engagement 
of the Convention of the American Theo- 
sophical Society as overlapping the date 
of the Toronto one. but admite the he “ig 
Qoubtful of the wisdom of holding such 
conventions.” though he “sineerely hopes 
that vou will have a successful and fmit- 
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ful gathering. It had been thought that 
Detroit: might be the seat of the 1936 con- 
venion, but this seems to preclude the pos- 
sibility. Will it be Cleveland or Buffalo 
next. vear? Or Where? 

The three main addresses for the evening 
meetings are on Theosophy and: Economics 
by Mr. Fred B. Housser ; one by Dr. Alvin 
B. Kuhn, and one by Mr. G. Rupert Lesch 
on Theosophy andi the Studiy of Compara- 
tive Religion. 
will be shorter and: more diversified: It is 
hoped that disecnssion and the answering 
of questions will render the meetings of 
direet interest. / 

Some members do not appear to have 
read the Magazine and send in questions 
that have been fully answered, but we will 
repeat what has already: been printed for 
the information of strangers. The Con- 
vention is a joint effort of all the Theo 
sophical bodies interested to show that their 
profession of Brotherhood and: of “fra- 
ternal good will and kindly feeling toward! 
all students of Theosophy and members of 
Theosophical Societies wherever and how- 
ever situated,” is not merely a sham and 
pretence, The Toronto Theosophical 
Society invited the Convention to use its 
hall at 52 Isabella. Street. which is con- 
veniently situated and seats 500. Tr is 
possible that a Imd speaker will be in- 
stalled for the occasion so that the audience 
will have no difficulty abont hearing. 

The dates of Angust 23-5 were adopted 
on account of the great Canadian National 

exhibition which is held annually. andi is 
the vreatest affair of the kind in the world, 
heginning at this time, so that the excur- 
sion nates are available for the weeks of the 
Fair om the trains, and those attending the 
Convention may take adwantage of them. 

Tt has been suggested that as far as pos- 
sible the first day be devoted to Science, 
the Secondi to Philosophy, and the third to 
Religion, with the afternoons to be more 
technically Theosophical, and the evenings 
specially for the public, though the publie 
will be ‘heartily weleome to all meetings. 

The Convention is a voluntary one and 


The afternoon addresses 
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depends on support for contributions from 
those attending. <A collection will be taken 
up at each session, and visitors will adapt 
themselves ito the demande of the oceasion 
according to their circumstances. 

Any: further information may be had 
from the Goneral Secretary. or from the 
Convention Committee, 52 Isabella Street, 
Toronto. 

For postal convenience it may be atated 
that. letters in or to Canada reanire a 
three-cent stamp; postcards in or to Canada 
a twowent stamp. British postage is 
Three-halfpence for letters and a penny 
(two cents) for cards. 

The following is the programine ag far 
as arnangeed: 


VENTATIVE PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY 


10 am. tol p.m. Registration and inform- 
ation for visitors. 

2pm. Calling to Order of Convention: by 
Temporary Chairman. Mr. J. Emory 
Clapp, Boston. 

Election of Permanent Chairman. 
Chairman’s Address. 

Election of Committees. 

Address and: Papers— 

Mrs. Gertrude Knapp: Some Facts in 
Botany Viewed Theosophically. 

Mr. W. F. Sntherland 

Discussion. Collection. 

5-6 p.m. Informal Reception, 

8 p.m, Address hy Mr. F. B. Housser— 
Theosophy and Economics. 
Questions. Jollection. 

SATURDAY 

1 pan. Limcheon. 

3pm. Address be Mr. Ceeil Williams— 
Fratemnization. 

Discussion. Collection. 

8pm. Address by Dr. Alvin B. Kubn— 

Questions. Collection. 
SUNDAY 

am. Tour of the City. 

2p.m. Address by Mr. Robert Hughes— 
Magic, the Science of Life. 


Mr. F. ©. Bingham—Buddhism. 
Diseussion. Collection. 

4pm. Report of Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 
Selection of Next Meeting Place. 
Close of Official Business. 

5 pan. Reesption to Visiting Delegates 
and Membens. 

7.15 pm. Mr. G. Rupert Leseh—The 
osophyv andi the Study of Coniparative 
Religions. 


THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 


Only three local members were able to 
attend the Executive meeting held on Sun- 
day afternoon, 7th inst. Mr. Housser is 
in Eneland, and Mr. Belcher is in the 
West. Mesans. Griffiths, Wilke and Kar- 
tar Singh live at too great a distance to 
attend. They are kept informed of all 
that is transacted at the meetings and their 
suggestions and conuments are welcomed. 
Only: routine business was done on the Tth. 
Mr. Howeser’s absence required a new 
authority for the signing of cheques. Un- 
der the Constitution the General Secretary 
is also Treasurer, but as a matter of prin- 
ciple and to set a precedent Mr. Smythe 
asked for the appointment of an acting 
Treasurer who would sign the cheques 
along with him. Thus a check is kept on 
the issne of money from the Societys 
Funds. It was agreed that Mise Crafter 
should sim cheques along with the General 
Seeretary for the present, and the Bank 
was so notified under the Signatures of 
the General. Secretary and Mr. Haydon. 
Mr. Beleher was reappointed’ Secretary 
for the Executive, Mr. Haydon keeping 
the minutes in the meantime. Mr. Smythe 
was coutinuead as Editor of The Canadian 
Theosophist, 

The Theosophical Year Book for Eng- 
land. Scotland, Ireland und Wales was 
submittetd for inspection, particularly the 
“Course of Study in. Theosophy” iw which 
such fraudulent books as “The Lives of 
Aleyone’, “Man: Whence, How and 


Whither?” and! other Leadbeaterian pro 
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duetions are included and' form the greater 
part of the list. If these were put forth 
ae speculative andi fictional writings there 
could be no objection, but as they are in 
contradiction of the teachings of the 
Founders of the Movement as. shown in 
Isis Unveiled, The Secret Doctrine and 
The Mahatma Letters, it constitutes a 
frandi upon the public to present them as 
“various aspects of Theosophy.” Four 
volumes by A. E. Powell on the Ethene 
Double, the Astral Body, The Mental Body 
and the Causal Body, are said to have been 
repudiated by the writer on further study, 
but with other similar literature they are 
presented: as “Straight. Theosophy." This 
is not a question of hetérodoxy nor of 
orthodoxy. but. of whether a book is good 
or bad. When a book is untrue it ie had 
aud there is no question of orthodoxy to 
be raisal. 


DANIEL NICOL DUNLOP, O.B.E. 
Died 30th May, 1935 
(Concluded from Page 143.) 


incurable position; but Dunlop saw that 
combination might save it. Convinced 
that. the thing could be done, he found his 
vehicle in the little trade association then 
known as the National Elecirical Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Some intensive 
publicity and a mood: deal of quiet personal 
persiasiveness, of which he was past 
master, won him support. from many of the 
more sober-minded firms, who had hither- 
to held aloof. In the vear 1911, the 
Brama was launched with Dunlop as 
Director and Secretary. The rest of his 
Stary is to be found not only in what every- 
one in the electrical world: knows about the 
Brama, but: in the council records of many 
other bodies, a few of which may be men- 
tioned: The T.E.E.. the F.B.I.. the B.S.I.. 
the E.R.A.. the E.D.A., the Fair Trading 
Council (chairman), the World Power 


Conference (chairman of its Intemational 
Executive Conneil), the Electrie Fittings 
Statutory Committee (chairman), and 
many other bodies. 
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For his work on behalf of the induatry, 
Dunlop received the Order of British Em- 
pire. He married Miss Eleanor Fitzpat- 
rick. who predeceased: him, and! he leaves 
a son. Mr. R. O. Dunlop, the distinguished 
artist. and two daughters. The funeral, 
which: was largely attended. took place at 
Golder’s Green Crematorium on the 3rd 
instant. 

A Correspondent. of the London Times 
among other things. said: Dunlop pos- 
sessed a personality of remarkable charm 
In addition he was blessed with a voice 
which appeared to be raised scarcely above 
the level of ordinary conversation, yet 
every syllable which he spoke conld be 
heard at the opposite en: of a hall as large 
as the Session Chamber of the Honses of 
Parliament in Copenhagen. Latterly he 
emphasized again and again the special 
debt which the engineer owed to society ns 
the creator of technological employment. 
The manner im which he spoke created an 
atmosphere of practical idealism most 
favourable for the carrying on of the work 
of the Conference. 

His close colleagues will probably re- 
member Dunlop best as the ideal chairman 
ot the British National Committee and of 
the International Executive Council of the 
World Power Conference, posts which he 
had from: their formation until his death. 
fy partienlar, as chairman. of the Tnterna- 
tional Exceutive Couneil, he showed some- 
thing not short of genins im presiding over 
the anunal deliberations of the representa- 
tives of often more than a score of differ- 
ent countries. with fact and patience and 
humour, so that the little group of “regu- 
lara” became in the course of years an in- 
ternational family party, with a real unity 
of purpose which not even recent political 
passions ware able to destroy. We can ill 
afford to lose Dunlops influence at the 
present time. The best tribute to hie 
memory will be to assnre the permanence 
and continued development on the lines 
which he laid down of his “child”, as Dun- 
lops colleagues often called the World 
Power Conference. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
A SILENT REVOLUTION 


Editor The Canadian Thensophiet :—In 
the “Canadian Theosophist” of May 15th. 
appears an' article entitled “A Silent Revo- 
lution”. As no name is attached, T am ad- 
dressing myself to the sponsors of the 
magazine, although I fully realize that 
they are in no way responsible for the 
opinions of their contributors. 

In the article I refer to, quotations are 
given from “The Times” (London, I pre- 
sume) which, according to the author of 
this article, “are such as every Theosophist 
would: say Amen to.” However, as a 
student of Theosophy for twenty years. I, 
and probably many others could: not, and 
would not, endorse the sentiments ex- 
pressed, and for the following reasons: 

“The Times” believes that the age into 
which we are now entering will he a 
synthesis of the two preceding ages—the 
feudal and: the capitalistic—or, in other 
worda, Fascism. “The task before us now”, 
says “The Times”, “is to ensure once more 
the supremacy of ethics over economies, 
while preserving all the immense advant- 
ages won by! the capitalist system.” Now 
it is obvious to the meanest intellect that 
these “immense advantages” as the 
“Times” chooses to term them, are avail- 
able only to the wealthy or well-to-do classes 
or those who still have the meuns to acquire 
them. “Immense advantages” is a vage 
term, which can include anything from the 
latest: invention in chemical poison. gas to 
the most recently concocted. serum, and 
everything from industrial machinery to 
sub-marines, electric chairs, and facelift- 
ing. In the language of capitalism all 
these are immense advantages for they are 
boosted! every day in the capitalist press, 
but what Theosophist would! wish to pre- 
serve them? These are not to be surrend- 
ered, according to “The Times”, but mere- 
ly controlled “to ensure the supremacy of 
ethies over economics” (2?) andi it is this 
controlled capitalism (still retaining all 
the above mentioned adimantages) which 


is Fascism pure and simple, to which The- 
osophists are invited to say Amen. 

A moment’s thought would have shown 
the writer of this article that mouthpieces 
of capitalism, such as “The Times” can 
only advocate fascism as ‘the next step in 
the struggle to maintain control of indus- 
try, but their sentiments are cleverly 
camouflaged in order to deceive those read- 
ers who are not well grounded in eronomics , 
into thinking they are advocating some 
form of socialism which will benefit society 
as a whole. As a matter of fact. that is 
what they are advocating, for society (or 
humanity) as a whole must include the 
International Bankers, Munition Makers, 
and all exploiters of the working class. So 
beware of such slogans as “equality for 
all,” —the greatest deception: of the present 
crisis. 

The same writer informs us that Major 
©. H. Douglas, the social erediter, pre- 
dicted recently that “unless the money 
power of the world can be wrested peace- 
fully from the hands it has been. in for thie 
past two hundred years, the monopoly it 
represents will destroy society by: war.” 

In the dictionary I find: to “wrest” im 
ter preted: “‘to force as by torture”. It is pos- 
sible that Major Douglas has been quoted 
incorrect ly—otherwise he has’ presented: us 
with a picture of capitalism in its worst 
form, bristling with machine guns, gas 
bombs, destroyers. ete., surrendering: peace- 
fully: on the wordi “Boo” nttered in com- 
manding tones by an unamned pacifist. 
This man-eating monster will submit 
through some form of ‘tail twisting—peace- 
fully fereed as by torture—to the loss not 
only of its liberty, but to all claims to 
money, place and power! Im short, to ite 
only means of existence! 

Another anonymous writer im his article 
“God. Save the King’ lauds Mr. George 
Lansbury for hie tribute to King George: 
“Those. who Tike myself, are theoretically 
Republican, join heartily and completely 
with the most ardent Tories in! congratu- 
lations to the King and Queen”? Suppose 
we were to transpose the message and 
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write: “Those, who like myself, are theo- 
retically Theosophical, join heertily and 
completely with: the most ardent Catholics 
in congratulations to the Pope.” Does that 
sound just right to students of Theoscohy ? 

The further remarks of Mr. Lansbury 
show that he is simply using the good wilt 
and affection of the general public towards 
the King and Queen as man and woman as 
an excuse to prolong the iniquities of the 
present. economic system—as long as the 
King reigns. he will do nothing to upset 
existing conditions. 

It is only during the last two or three 
years that Theosophists have turncd' their 
attention to economic questions and! have 
endeavoured: to answer them in print! in 
their own magazines. Tit is only natural 
that they should be somewhat: confused: at 
the outset, but they should refrain as much 
as possible from making confusion worse 
confounded as in the present instance, by 
taking statements obviously deceptive in 
character at their face value, and! assuming 
that all Theosophists will do likewise. We 
are all learners . and economies hold an 
important place in our studies to-day, let 
us give them all the attention possible in 
order to enlighten others rather than fur- 
ther confuse them. 

E. K. Middleton. 

2873 Tnlet Avenue, 

Gorge Road, Victoria, B.C. 


BROTHERHOOD AND 
FRATERNIZATION 


Editor, The Canadian Theosophist :— 
When Mr. P. G. Bowen says brotherhood 
should. begin ati home he is right, but. he 
errs when he implies that there it should 
stop. How cam we attain universal 
brotherhood if we cannot fraternize with 
lovers of the Masters? Surely the attempt 
to thus practice a little brotherhood cannot. 
damn our immortal souls! 

This “wandering gleam through the 
clouds”, is it, then. to he despised? Does 
the radianea of spiritual love shine so 
splendidly upon us that we need no reflec- 
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tion of it from other souls? 
Frateruizution, says my friendly eritic. 

ix only a step towards universal brother- 

hood. Who said it was more? Yet, as says 


the Chinese proverb, the journey of a thou- 


‘sand miles begine with a step. 


What if the etep should: be backward, le 
wonders. Indeed, we are none so perfect 
that we cannot ship! But since when: has 
“to dare” been stricken from the tenets 
of oeewltism ? 

Are there not thosa in the Theosophical 
Movement who can say with me that. 
through fraternization they: have come to 
know noble souls in other societies 4 To feel 
the touch of fellowship across the frontiers 
of membership, is not that worth while? 

Is it nothing that people might say, in 
sincerity, “How thee Theosophists love 
one another! ? Ah, if they could only say 
that, the world would be at our feet, and 
the Golden Age within our beck. Then 
the Masters would mingle with mem as 
they did. of old. : 

H. P. B. urged that each should: work in 
his own way and: force not his ideas upom 
another, but in the message in which she 
counselled this she proclaimed in: capital 
letters (and I am sure she would have 
liked: to use modern newspaper streamer 
head line type for the purpose): “Union 
ts STRENGTH.” 

Oecil Williams. 

49 East, Tth St.. Hamilton 


Books by Wm. Kingsland 


The Mystic Quest. 
The Esoteric Basis of Christianity. 
Scientific Idealism. 
The Physics of the Secret Doctrine. 
Our Infinite Life. 
Rational Mysticism. 
An Anthology of Mysticism. 
The Real H. P. Blavatsky. 
Christos: The Religion of the Future. 
The Art of Life. 
The Great Pyramid. 

May be had from JOHN M. WATKINS, 
21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 

London, W. O. 2, England. 
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THEOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Conducted by F. B. Housser 


THE NEW HUMANISM 


A political concept which is being forced 
upon: our attention with-increasing insist- 
ence, sad in relation to which we soon shall 
have to take a stand) one way or the other, 
is Msenssead rather vividly iw an article 
headed “Humanism and Communism’, by 
Julien Benda. translated from the Nou- 
velles Litteraires, of Paris, andi published 
in the Tune number of “The Living Age’. 

The article opens: “Those who lke to 
know their own minds clearly will always 
he grateful to an intelligent, loval adver- 
sary who defends 'the essential points of 
his pesinion awl thus allows them to un- 
derstand] their own: point. of view in its 
essentin] unt irreducible elements. It is 
precisely this pleasure that was granted 
me the other dav at the Unicom for Truth 
wher: Paul Niza», the brilliant author of 
Chiens de garde, outlined the principles 
of Cominunist hnmanisin.” 

Communist Humanism 

“Communist bimanism, he explained. 
is eesembially a. dotabitarian humanism, 
which pluns to raise the human being in 
his entirety to a higher level. Wherens 
the ancient haauanism—or let us simply 
say. the Greek and Roman varietv—hon- 
oured the intelleetnal and! moral sphere of 
man. which it isolated from the material 
aphere, Communist humanism abolishes 
this. distinetiow, this ‘separation of man 
from himself’, this alication of an. entire 
part.of man’s heine. Communist Imman- 
ism pretends to revoncile spirit and matier. 
mind and: nature. the intellectual worker 
and the manual worker, and to glorify the 
human being in the wholeness of his ac- 
tivity. Furthermore, whereas «ancient 
humanism urged man to venerate Imman 
beings evelved from the purely intellectual 
sphere and typified by jnetice. the new 
humanism eannot he too scornful of this 
slavery to abstractions and declares that 


the subservience of man ‘to his divine 
hal? is the measure of his deeline and 
maintains that human morality should be 
based ou: the relationship of man’s entire 
being to the outside world.” 


The Classical Contrast 


M. Benda proceeds to disagree most 
heartily with this attitude; he says: “In 
listening: to this clear definition of the new 
gospel. I felt as T never did before how 
completely. any coueeption of humanisu, 
which T share, T-think, with all thease whe 
remain faithful to classical enlture, is op- 
posed to M. Nizan’s; how profoundly T 
believe in: this opposition of the material 
and the spiritual life. in this dualism and 
this hierarchy; how Title T relish the 
reconciliation of the intelleetual worker 
and the mannal worker: how much my 
eonception of the greatness of nian is de- 
pendent upon lis chedience to what is 
divine in him: how little J like those men 
who drink life throngh every pore. the 
happy, healiiy faces of Marx and Jaures: 
and how much T cherish those emaciated 
beings, whose faces. bined! dey by. the 
pure life of the spirit, seem to imore that 
they have bedies-—Dante. Erasmus, Fene- 
Jon, and Teo NITT.” 

“I found in Commanist humanism 
éverythine that I despise in- these now’ 
philosophies which want us to philosophize 
‘with our entire being’ whereas I have heen 
tanghi. that one shonld philesophize with 
emes mind. Te maintains that the pre 
dmetion of truly creative works must of 
necessity involve “a complete break on the 
part of their authors with all manual ac- 
tivity, And it is precisely this. (isolated) 
intelleetualisin andi precisely rhis break 
that I honsmr. Tt is this alone that my 
system of values ealls eulture.” 

“In: so far as the economic transforma- 
tioni that the Communist humanism de- 
mands is concerned, I am ready to answer 


è 
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all its demands. I am witling to do manual 
labour three. hours a daw if I am allowed 
to preserve my belief in the autonomy of 
the imtcllectual life.” 

“Finally. the new humanism makes this 
admission: man will belong entirely to 
society, which will not be content to im- 
pose civie duties upon him but will at- 
tempt to form his mind and! to govern it. 
I felt how mueh my conception of buman- 
ism implied the liberty to escape from 
society, even to det again it. and: to ques- 
tion the established order.” M. Benda 
points ont. wav at variance is his stand is 
that taken not ouly by Communist: human- 
ism but also by Nazi humanism and the 
humanism of Rovalism as exemplified hy 
the proponents of tbe restoration of the 
Monarchy in Franee, and concludes: 
“CHassical humanism may well gird its 
wins. Tortay almost the entire world is 
against. it.” 

The Middle Path 

Students of Theosophy will recognize 
many incougrnifies in the statement of 
both sides of this ease. While they will 
not share the Communist scorn of the 
“Slavery to abstractions” nor agree that 
“the subservicnee of man to his divine half 
is the measnye of his decline”? since after 
all abstractions are the only realities. and 
iv the “divine half” of man lies lus only 
hope of final Viberation ; they will endorse 
an effort “to raise the human. being in his 
entirety to a higher level.” Whether the 
majority of souls. in Incarnation at anv 
given time are capable of any great im- 
mediate advance is another question, but 
undoubted it is the duty of those who 
have made progress to see to it that an em- 
vironment. is provided for their “younger 
Brothers” in whieh they will have every 
opportunity to progress iu so far as their 
owm capabilities and efforts will permit. 

They will also endorse M. Benda’s plea 
for intellectual freedom, but. with reserva- 
tious. for they understand something of the 
duality of Manas, ‘the thinking principle, 
the link in man between: his ‘divine half’ 
and. his animal nature. “Great intellect 
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and too much knowledge are two-cdwed 
weapons in life, andi instruments for evil 
as well as for good. When combined with 
selfishness they will make of tthe whole of 
Humanity a footstool for the elevation: of 
him who poesesses them, and a means for 
the attainment of his objects; while. 
applied to alrrnistie humanitarian pur- 
pasex, they may beeome the means of sal- 
vation to many.” (Secret Doctrine, Vol. 2. 
page 173). 

Ow the other hand M. Benda will be 
seen to have erred in his glorification of 
asceticism, and his insistance on rhe meces- 
sity for a complete break between the in- 
tellectual and the physical functions 
Rather should the mind be the instrument 
for the sublimation of the desires and the 
gradual elevation of the physical nature. 

The Individual and Society 

Not quite “the entire world’? has yet 
lined up on the side of this% now human- 
ism.” Possibly it will he the destiny of 
the Anglo-Saxon vations, whose peoples 
still retain. some political stability. to 
evolve a social order im which the present 
ruthless economic exploitation of the weak 
by the strony will be climinated, and at 
the same time the deadening intelleetual 
slavery: of the totalitarian: societies so far 
developed will be avoided and the indi- 
vidual given scope for growth and the un- 
folding of his powers. 

Perhaps no truer archetype for such a 
social order could he found than that seb 
omt in the ancient “Laws of Manu”. whieh 
describe a state built for the individual 
aud designed: to provide him. at each stage 
of his unfoldment with opportunities for 
further development. of every angle of his 
nature. 


Delos 


WITHOUT DISTINCTION 
OF COLOUR 


That one of the most difficult of all 
racial problems, namely that of the mingl- 
ing of the white and negro races im the 
United States. is not an insoluble one is 
{indicated in a very interesting article en- 
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titled “New Straws in the Southern 
Wind” by Floyd: Tillery: im the June issue 
of the Modern Thinker. Mr. Tillery lives 
in Alabama andi through his personal ex- 
perience has observed tendencies which 
lead him to the general conclusion that 
“the South is beginning (almost impercep- 
tibly, it is true but surely nevertheless) to 
accept the Negro on an equal social footing 
ta ea The Negro’s porsistent efforts at 
self-realization and self-determination are 
beginning to make distinct und ineradic- 
able impressions upor the social map of 
Dixie. ....Among the many fine qualities 
iw the wakeup of the Anglo-Saxon, there 
ig am element within him which just natur- 
ally admires a fighter. a struggiier, a win- 
ner. And this: very spirit. operating freo- 
ly today: snd expressing itself very posi- 
tively in many of the social attitudes of 
the 20th Century Southerner — Second 
Quarter—is helping to bring about the 
slow but gradual disintegration and dis- 
solution of the Old Onder.” 
Breaking Barriers 

The first “straw? which the author 
mentions is the “passing” of gronpe of 
Negroes through intermarriage with white 
persons. Tle gives an example from his 
own comaiunity where after fonr wenera- 
tions of mixed marriages the younger 
members of the latest generation “attend 
the same white Sunday school. worship the 
same white Methodist. God in the same 
white Methodist Church. and sit side-by- 
courting-side with the whitest of the white 
during the prayer meeting, revival services 
and other public gatherings.” They will 
eventually attend the schools for secondary 
education provided for white children. 

The Tuskegee Tnstitute has, of course, 
done a tremendous service in: elevating the 
status of the Negro and it bas also had. a 
great. thonzh indirect, influence on the 
relationships of whites and Negroes, par- 
ticularly through the younger generations 
of both races.” In my hich school elasses 
there are numbers of eottonmill bovs and 
girls who say quite openly that they regard 
the Negro as every whit as good as any 


person living and potentially equal—in- 
tellectually. morally sud socially-—to ibe 
Anglo-Saxon, One young girl said Just 
yesterday ‘T believe Godi thinks justi as 
much of a Negro as He does of a white 
man. Why shouldn't we. them? ” 

Some of the other instances which point 
to a changing attitude are these: “The 
Negro women who work for the white-folke 
no longer ‘go round to the back doah’. but 
enter directly through the living room; no 
longer eat off the side table in the kitchen, 
but off the white tablecloth in. the dining- 
room; no longer remain humbly standing 
in the presence of the mistress of the home. 
but rest themselves in the nearest. asv- 
chair, White women in the South, wher 
ill. call in ‘coloured? doctore. Neero mas- 
sen attend Anglo-Saxon ladies. Negro 
students and white students in Deep Dixie. 
diseuss music. art. and literature together 
—and exchange poems and exave. Black 
men and white men, right here im Ala- 
bama, exchange gifts and photographs and 
visit. with each other in their own ‘dens’ 
and quarters. Yea, verily, the old: order 
changeth, yielding place to the new.” 

Mr. Tillery discussed thease things with 
a leading citizen in his own town, a typical 
Southerner of the ‘old’ school, who said, “T 
believe the time is comine—and it seems 
fast! ow ils way—when we shall have only 
one race in the South. T deplore the situ- 
ation: as much as any true Southerner pos- 
etbly could—indeed: T thank Gud that it 
will all happen after I am dead and gone: 
but. I cannot help reading the handwriting 
on the wall, an exeerpt. of which you have 
been quoting. in: relating this outstanding 
and seemingly euccessfn] case of wholesale 
amalgamation.” 

Formation Of A New Race? 

The Unitet States has often been de- 
seribed as the melting pot of the races. 
Her empty Jandy attraeted millions of 
emigrants. chiefly from Enrope, Aneto- 
Saxons. Celtic, Slavs, Teutonic and Latins. 
but. alse from Asia and Central and South 
America. Those who came on-these immi- 
granions, while perhaps net always the 
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‘fittest’ in the Darwinian sense, did possess 
courage, enterprise amd a desire for free- 
dom and self determinism. 

But the Negro came as a slave. They 
were capturel in slave raids from the 
jungles of Africa and for generations 
worked as slaves for their white masters. 
They were considered as beasts of burden ; 
could: be beaten, killed and sold: as chattels ; 
Negro women were valued as breeders of 
slave children. Buti all the horrors of the 
slave days, seemed to degrade the whites 
more than: the Negroes. The Negro was 
einned: against, but: the character of the 
simer was blackened by the sin. Many 
white persons despise and hate the Negro; 
do we ever hear of tha Negro as a race 
hating and despising the whites? The long 
Karma. of the slave raids andi the slave 
days has yet. to be worked! out and’ it is 
fortunate for both races that the genius of 
the Negro doce not run to unquenchable 
hatreds, revenge. and, life-long fendis. 

H. P. Blavatsky speaks of the formation 
of a new race in the United States; “Pure 
Anglo-Saxon hardly three hundred years 
ago, the Americans of the United States 
have Already become a nation apart, and 
owing to a strong admixture of various 
nationalities and intermarriage almost. a 
race surt generis, not only mentally but also 
physically. . . They: are in short, the germs 
of the si:cth smb-race, in all its. new char- 
adteristies.”’ S. D., TT.. 463-464, What. 
new characteristic will a strons admixture 
of Negro blood bring to that new race? 


D. W. B. 
MIND SANS BRAIN 


The American Perychiatrie Association 
is having a rare. old time at Washineton, 
D.C.. this year. What with the concept 
of some sort of telepathic bond of sympathy 
linking all humar beine. together, the 
franker recognition of inadequacy in old 
psycholuwrical theories. new ideas of diet, 
and of the influence of mind over matter 
the Psychiatries are caning close indeed 
to some Theosophical notions of the eom- 
stitution of man. 
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Perhaps the most interesting report 
from the Convention concerns the removal 
of a large portion of a woman’s brain. with- 
out ill-effect. to her, even: rather to her 
advanitasne. rea i 

The newspaper report reads as follows: 

Washington, May 15.—A woman whose 
mindi was improved by an operation that 
removed nearly the entire “thinking” por- 
tion: of her brain. was desoribed to the 
American Peychiatrie Association 'to-day. 

The report reade like a fairy tale, as her 
| personality was also lifted to better levels. 

The operation removed. the entire right 
prefrontal lobo and: most of the left lobe. 
These lobes are the gray matter credited 
with being the seat of reason, logie aud 
intelligence. 

The report was made by Spafford Ack- 
erly, M.D., associate professor of psychi- 
atry of the University of Louisville school 
of medicine, The operation was done two 
years ago, he said, by Glen: Spurling, pro- 
fessor of neurosurgery at the same school 

The woman is an Austro-Hungarian, is 
married and was 35 when a tamor neoessi- 
tated! removal of so much of her brain. For 
the first year afterward she was extra- 
ordinarily gay and- happy, almost child- 
ishly so. With: the second year came the 
mature changes now reported. Intelligence 
teste rate her as well as the average adult. | 

Her power of concentration has irn- 
proved over anything previously shown by 
her. Ier memory of immediate evente is 
good and: for events long past is “remark- 
able’? She reads English much better 
than before the operation. She says she 
ean: do more work without. fatigue. 

Her temper is better. She worries less 
than formerly. Her increased coneen- 
tration, the report. states, causes her to 
Insist in: talking to a fimish what she starts 
to say despite efforts to change the subject. 
She never ‘hesitates about excenting a de- 
cision, but her decisions are never vicious 
or anti-social. She prefers quantify in 
accomplishment rather than: quality. 

Her rcligicus advisers are delighted 
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with her piety, but her husband says she 
hae feelings of superiority. 

Several explanations are suggested. One 
is the fact already observed iw animals 
that the brain has spare parts 

Another explanation is that the very 
small portion of prefrontal lobe left mav 
be functioning better than, did the whole 
thinking mechanism when intact. 

Comment 

For the sake of historical acenracy and 
to preserve thie record for future use, the 
entire report has been quoted. Similar 
eases huve been observed. before and some of 
them were summarized in a previous issue 
of The Canadian Theosophist. (See Febru- 
ary, 1934, issue). The present case record: 
is valuable in that it keeps the subject alive 
and also furnishes readily verifiable diata 
for argument. In the present instance we 
can more or lesa definitely ascertain how 
much of the brain was removed and thnsa 
pauge the seriousness of the resulting de 
ficiency. 

Newspaper Exaggeration 

Apparéntly the extent. of the operation 
has been exaggerated in the newepaper 
reports. The physiologist. divides the 
braim into four parts. whieh in the human 
embryo, and in lower orders of vertebrae 
look like knots on the spinal cord. They are 
the hind-brain, the midbrain, the inter- 
brain and the forebrain. The hind and 
mid+brains, these nearest. the spinal cord, 
have much to do with the automatie fune- 
tioning of the body as a piece of machinery 
and injury to lthemn has grave results. ‘The 
inter-brain has comparatively little nerv- 
ous tissue associated with, it forms the 
thind ventricle or major cavity within 
the brain (these cavities of which there 
are four communicate freely with each 
other aud: with the canal in the spinal cord, 
alone which, according to some theories. 
Kundalini or the Serpent force travels in 
initiation). The top and botrom of this 
inter-brain or thint ventricle give rise 
respectively ito the pineal and pituitary 
glands, the latter being formed by an out- 
growth from the braim and an inward 


growth of the tissue lining the nasal cavity. 
These glands are of interest to the The- 
osophist. 

The fore-brain or Cerebruim is the por- 
tion we are mow interested in. It, in man 
has grown to auch an extent as to dwarf 
the other parts by comparison; ita enlarge- 
ment has necessitated the lange brain. cavity 
which differentiates nes from the other 
animals, iti has given to us eur high fore- 
heads. 

The frontal lobes of this cerebrum, or 
fore-brain comprise possibly something 
less than 25 per cent- of the whole cereb- 
rum, so the patient did not lose quite so 
inuch of her gray and white matter as 
might be supposed, 

Does The Brain Think? 

We are not endeavouring to minimize 
the importance of this case. The area re 
moved: has long beer heldi to be the seat. of 
reason. The portion immediately behind 
and across the top of the bead is known to 
eontain. the centres controlling the volun- 
tary movement of the limbs. tongue. eves, 
ete. The frontal area itself is supposed: to 
he that. part of the brain wherein tlie 
association of ideas, in which memory 
plays a large part. is carried on. So, ac- 
carding to the physiologists’ notion of 
things our patient. should legitimately have 
full. powers of locomotion, bearing, speech 
and vision but shonld have little or no 
memory and should he nuable to think 
rationally. Yet. the newspaper report 
says her memory was good. she is able to 
read: English mneh better than before the 
operation, aud: her behaviour is somewhat 
more sovial than formerly. The newspaper 
also says that her religious piety has in- 
ereased although that ‘this. is due to in- 
creased’ mental powers may be doubted. 

All in all it seeme clear that. the theory 
that thinking, inheres in the gray matter 
of the brain must be discarded. Even the 
theory that. te quote the report. “the very 
sinall portion of the prefrontal lobe left 
may be functioning better than did the 
whole thinking mechanism when intact”, 
must likewise he discarded, for if memor- 


< 


*hetweem the mind or 
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jes, on which thinkine largely dependa, 
resided in certain brain cells, their re 
moval must necessarily have left a de- 
ficiency. 

‘No, the only theory which fits the case 
is the Theosophical one, of several vehicles 
or bodies, For, on rhis basis the mind- 
body: would: still be left intact, and the 
residual portion of the brain wonld. still 
be adequate to form rhe connecting link 
manasie vehicle 
and the physical, 

W: E. S. 


WAR AND ECONOMICS 


The Anglo-German vayal tatks in Lon 
don, Japan hodine a pistol to the head-of 
China, Mussolini doing the same to Abys- 
sinia. increased armament appropriations 
inm the United States while millions are 
pennyless. talk of a naval pact anene the 
éommirses of the British Empire, what do 
they all signify? Is hnman nature incur- 
ably: bad and stupid: or is it merely trap- 
ped? What lies behind the feverish race 
in armaments? 

Most people know or believe that the 
finaneial and economice system under 
which most of the west lives is an impon- 
aut tacie in making wars, few realize how 
important. 

Jf people wenld spend as much time and 
thought or getting aw imteligent grasp of 
how our economie svstem works as they do 
on how te play a good game of chese or 
bridge. they would then sce clearly why 
war is inevitable under our present econ- 
omia system. 

Unemployment: and the fight: for foreign 
markefs are at least as preat a cause of 
driving nations into war as the personal 
Inst for power of dictatore like Mussolini 
or Hitler. 

Even in the old days, before the present 
economie svshem was operating, most wars 
were fought for territory or thrones which 
would enrich impoverished conquerors and 
their respective countries, 

Napoleon ATOR ont. of the economie 
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revolutionary financing. 

Ti was: Napoleon who said: “War is Prus 
sia’s largest and most profitable industry” 

It is possibly the lareest and most profit 
able industry in the world to-day. 

Some Known Facts 

The ecenomie canses of war are mi 
longer open to any doubt. Because it i 
profitable and beeause there is a dug 
vested interest in the world: which profit 
froin it, there is a nucleus of the race whid 
ses its power, consciously or nneonscins 
ly. for the promotion of war. 

In the recent enquiry into armament: 
and war profits conducted by the Unite 
Sitarexs Senate ar Washington it was shows 
that the fonr big meat packing companie 
Armemr, Swift. Morris and Cudah: 
—made $121 millions in exeess profit 
over pre war vear: during the war peria 
from 1915 to 1917. 

Copper mining companies, ike Kenne 
eott, Calumet, Hecla and Utah Coppa 
were found to have made. profits. in 191 
ranging from. 70 to 800 per cent. 

During the Coolidge administration i 
was Jearned that the oovemmnents seers 
designs for certain types of guns wer 
released to armament manufacturers i 
order to inePease United States foreig: 
trade. 

In China the snngoling of arms is 
large and profitable business, sometime 
engaged in hy ambassadors of Europes 
countiries, 

These are now established facts whie 
cannot he refuted. 

In. Londen this month British and Gea 
man naval experts and government repre 
sentatives dizenssed, larger navies, 

“In the breast, of millions of Enel š 
men and women” says the New Englis: 
Weekly “the Anglo-German naval talk 
eannot help but revive unspeakable enx 
tions. . . Tho sinking of the German nav: 
(in the lust war) esst the lives of a millics 
of the fairest. British youth... Tt is: repay 
sented by an entire industry of cripple 


fashioning artificial poppies to be sold: oF 
re a 
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of the dapon which the world became sate 
for democracy.” 

On the east coast of England a real 
estate firm is said to be building and actu- 
ally selling bomb and poison-eas proof 
Inmealows and probably getting ried. om it. 

No Use Blaming Persons 


These ure the obvious sort of things that 
appeal to the emotions and which the 
masses understand you to mean when von 
say that: under our present econmnic srstem 
war iz inevitable. 

What they. do not understam' is that no 
particular person or persons are to blame. 
It is the nature of the system itself which 
eam be altered: if enough people are de- 
tamined it shall be. 

War and Economics 


Theosophists cannot sit apart sublimely 
indifferent to these things. Whatever the 
ultimate reason for our lives on. earth, it 
would! seem at present. that we are here to 
learn tthe business of living together in: all 
sorts of conditions and with al) sorts of 
people. Humanity ie made up of all types 
and’ the armament-maker, the dictator. the 
eriminal, the profiteer all belong to the 
host of human: egos. 

Individual Responsibility 

Is selfishness. which is the root of greed’ 
and, brutality. the fault of the individual 
alone who suffers from it? Have we 
never, for example, seen the character of a 
child grow sclf-cenired and egotistical, be- 
cause of the indifferences and! laziness of 
its parents who shirk their responsibility 
of discipline and guidance? To whut ex- 
tent, then, has racial indifference and 
laziness contributed to the development of 
ulsveial persons 4 Perhaps far greater 
than is apparent ow the surface. Carlyle 
wuta “Phe end: of man. is an action aud 
nota thought; thoneh it. were the noblest.” 
andi H. P. Blavatsky commenting on this 
in the Key to Theosophy said) “The mv- 
fession of n truth is pot. vet: the enactment 
of it: and the more beautiful) and: grand 
it sounds, the more loudly virtue or duty 
is talked about instead of being acted upon, 
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the moro forcibly it will always remind 
one of the Dead Sea fruit. Cant is the 
most loathsome of all vices.” 

Action based upon clear-sighted. con- 
sirnetive thinking which docs not shirk rhe 
Facts: and loes not lose the ideal of human 
progress ia required of Theasophists. “ Pro- 
gress can be attainied, and only attained, 
by the development of the nobler qualities: 
Now, true evolution teaches us that by al- 
tering the surroundings of the organisms 
we can alter aud improve the organism ; 
and in the strictest sense this is true with 
regard ito man. Every Theosophist, there- 
fore, is bound to do his utmost to help on 
by all means in: his power, every wise and 
well-considered social effort which hae for 
its object, the amelioration of the condition 
of the poor.” Key: to Theosophy, page 198. 

War is the most potent cause of poverty 
and the inevitability of war under our 
present social and: economie system is a 
problem to which Theosophists cannot re- 
main indifferent. 

F. B. H. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


Considered biologically, and in the light 
of critical study of Christian documente. 
the doctrine of the Virgin Birth is prob- 
ably the most difficult. of acceptance in 
the Church today. 

Until: recent years this doctrine was ac- 
cepted by the majority with nnquestion- 
ing belief, and was regarded as an esential 
part. of the Christian faith. Tt is becom- 
ing. however, increasingly evident that 
Protestant clerrymen are laying Tess stress 
upon the Immaculate Coneeption: a few 
venture to call it “symbolic”, but generally 
they soem Ito prefer to pass it by in sikever. 
Many members. who bave not definitely 
reuouneed the story, are aware that it is 
retained more as a piece of folk-lore; rather 
thaw as a doctrine to be intelleetually 
graapat and defended—This of course dues 
not apply to the Church of Rome, which 
apparently possesses a power to defend its 
dogmas against the two solvents—Science 
and Edueation. 


eee 
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An Interpolation? 

A condensed article from “The Aryan 
Path”, called “Virgin Births”, appears in 
the Febrnarv issue of the “Magazine 
Digest’, The author, Sir A. G. Carow. 
points ont—that of the four Gospels, two 
make no mentiow of the miraenlons birth 
of Jesns.---Mark br commow consent is 
considered the most primitive, and the 
absionee im it of the episode, suggests a 
later invention Even in Matthew and 
Take, which contain the story. there is 
clear evidence that it is an interpolation. 

Genealogies purporting to establish the 
descent of Jesus from the Jewish King 
David, appear im beth tha Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke—Yer if Jesus was not 
the son of Joseph, from whom the descent 
of David was traced, the genealogies lose 
their raison d’etre-—The Apostle Paul 
expressly describes Jesus as “born. of the 
seed of David according to the flesh”, 
words which certainly imply human pa- 
ternity.—Deseent cold not bave been 
traced through Mary. as she belonged to 
another race. 

Comparative Study 

The above arguments, unfortunately, 
have been: used! by some, who have thereby 
accomplished nothing but the implantation 
of doubt and skepticism in the minds of 
men.—Granted that the episode was a later 
addition—there must have heen. some rea- 
son for the interpolation, Tt is nat the 
ohjeet of Theosophical students to diestrov 
a religions doctrine; rather, they endeav- 
our to reveal its trne signifieance. 

Through tthe study of comparative Re 
ligion, the Virgin Birth story is found: to 
be woven about practically every great 
Teacher. Lord Buddha, Visvamitra, Raja 
Rasalu, Guen-Pir, Lantzse and Fo-Hi were 
credited with an Tnumacilate Conception. 
Budanstar in the Turkish legend and the 
Greek Perseus were thms conceived: so 
also were Han Ki, and Condom in Siam, 
On: the American continent. the Sicux Tn 
dian Tlero was Virgin born, as was tho 
Anvestor worshipped: by the African lot- 
tentets.-—This small portion of the list. is 


sufficient. to prove that the Gospel Story 
is unvthing but unique. 
A Metaphysical Concept 

The idea of the Virgin Mather was orig- 
inally a universal one—and a purely meta- 
physical concept. The <Aneients recog- 
nized in Space, before its periodical cosmic 
activity. the Mother of all manifestation, 
Fertility amd productiveness trbered: inthe 
[rmmaculate Virgin, the ever-vouthful Nar 
ture, who generated and broucht forth her 
son—The Universe. The drama was also 
enacted on other planes, Onr Earth was 
thought. of, too. as the Virgin, her son— 
Tumanity ag a totality, past. present and 
future, Above—the som was the Whole 
Tniverse; below—he was Mankind. Like- 
wise each successive Personality, the 
Ancients thought. is sow of Virgin Mother ; 
the latter. the Immaculate. Primordial 
Root of being. 

In: conclusion the words of IH. P. Blav- 
atsky are quoted. “How much more gran- 
dio, philosophical and poctical—for who- 
ever is able to understand and appreciate 
it—is the real distinetion made between 
the Immaculate Virgin of the anoietrt: 
pagans and the modem Papal conception. 
With the former, the ever-youthful Mother 
Nature, the antitype of her prototypes. the 
Sun. and Moon, generates and brings forth 
her “mind-born” Son, the Universe 
With the Christians, the “First-born” 
(primogenitus) is indeed generated, ie 
begotten (genitus, non factus) and posi- 
tively concetved and brought forth; ‘Virgo 
pariet, explains the Latin Church. Thus 
does that Obhureh draw down the noble 
spiritual ideal of the Virgin Mary to the 
earth. and making her ‘of the earth earthy’ 
degrades the ideal she portravs to the low- 
est of the anthropomorphic Goddesses of 
the rubble” S.D.. T., pare 429. 

RIS. 
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If you are a believer in the Brotherhood 
of Humanity you should belong to the 
only Society that makes this the sole basis 
of membership. The dues are $2.50 a year, 
including subscription to the official 
Magazine. Will you not join? 
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AN AUTHENTIC “ MEMORY ” 


The following ease of a remembered 
past life is taken from a letter to the Tor- 
onto Star Weekly from its correspondent in 
England, Mr. M. H. Halton, who writes, 
eA wl “We were spending the night in 
the Old Hall of Monkton Priory Chureh, 
Pembrokeshire, South Wales. The Vicar 
of Monkton, Rev. Tudor Evans told me the 
story of a Viking who lived again after 
1,000 years, 

“Tt is a historical fact,” he began. “that 
many of the people in this part of Wales 
are of Viking blood, descended from the 
Norse adventurers who raided and settled 
these coasts two or three centuries before 
the Norman Conquest. 

“One day not long ago I was visited 
here by a young man who gave his name 
as Nordin. He was a Swedish medical 
student from Stockholm, and he said: he 
was descended from Vikings who, accord- 
ing to unimpeachable records, had come to 
Monkton twelve centuries ago. 

“Ie was conscious of Monkton before he 
ever read of it,” continued the vicar: 
“When he was just a child he found the 
ward reenrring in his mind, with other 
names and events and scenes which he 
conldn’t acconnt for. 

“When he was a young man, he went to 
Berlin. and in a library there discovered 
that Monkton was an ancient village in 
South Wales. He then came here as soon 
as he could. 

“He told me that he reeognized: the sur- 
roundiugs the moment he came to Pem- 
broke——though, of course. he had! never been 
here before. He came direct: from the sta- 
tion to the Priory without asking anyone 
the way. ‘I know for a fact.’ he said, ‘that 
I Jived here in a previous incarnation more 
than. 1,000 years ago.’ 

“T took him up the church tower and we 
surveyed the surrounding country. He 
pointed at one place and said, “When I 
was here before there were walls over 
there.” I didn’t know anything about. it, 
but on investigating J found that there had 


been walls there in the past, just as he 
said. I took him through the Old’ Hall, 
and he showed me just where it bad been 
altered. In every detail he was accurate,” 

This story, coming from some sources, 
might easily. be scoffed at. But Mr, Evans; 
as T said at first, is a most serupulous 
scholar and clergyman. “Mow de you ac 
count for it?” I demanded. “I don’t 
account for it,” he replied. “1 merely tell 
you what happened.” 


J. M. PRYSE’S BOOKS 


may be had, including: Lhe Magical 
Message of Oannes; The Apocalypse Un- 
sealed; Prometheus Bound; Adorers of 
Dionysus; and The Restored New Testa- 
ment; from John Pryse, 
919 SOUTH BERNAL AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, California 


THEOSOPHY UP TO DATE! 
EVOLUTION: As Outlined in The 
Archaic Eastern Records 
Compiled and Annotated by Basil Crump. 

8. Morgan Powell says in Montreal Star: ‘‘It 
is a great pity that there are not available more 
books such as this one by the Oriental scholar, 
Basil- Crump. ... Man is shown to be (and 
scientifically, not merely through philosophical 
dissertation) the highly complex product of three 
atraains of evolution—spiritual, mental and 
physical.’" 

BUDDHISM: The Science of Life. 
By Alice Leighton Cleather and Basil Crump. 

This book shows that the Esoteric philosophy 
of H. P. Blavatsky is identical with the Esoteric 
Mahayana Buddhism of China, Japan and Tibet. 


THE VOICE OF THE SILENCE. 
Translated and Annotated by H. P. Blavatsky. 
A faithful reprint of the original edition with 
an autograph foreword by H. S. H. The Tashi 
Lama of Tibet. Notes and Comments by Alice L. 
Cleather and Basil Crump. H.P.B. Centenary 

Edition, Peking, 1931. Third Impression. 


THE BLAVATSKY PAMPHLETS. 


There are ten of these already published and 
they deal with various aspects of The Secret 
Doctrine, several of them being reprints of 
articles by H. P. Blavatsky. 

The above may be had from The H.P.B. 
Library, 348 Foul Bay Road, Victoria, B.C., or 
The O. E. Library, 1207 Q Street N.W., Washing- 
ton. D.C., or from The Blavatsky Association, 26 
Bedford Gardens, Campden Hill, London, W. 8, 
England. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM RUSSELL—/E. 


April 10, 1867—July 17, 1935. 


Wisdom is justified of her children, 
and if there be no more than one šele be- 
geben in this wardreary age of ours, 
Georee William Russell has justified the 
Theosophical Movement. and borne the 
banner alott that Helena Petrovna Blavat- 
eky handed on fo him. 

Out of the Dublin Group of which. he 
was the dict light.-and without disparage- 
ment of bis friemde Charles Johnston or 
Daniel Nicol: Dunlop or others of that little 
band who contributed ont of their own 
measure to the establishment of new ideals 
and new. principles and new methode. of 
hfe in our tine. it is lo his eredit that he 
lec the way im many paths of action, and 
as a literary mam a poet, a journalist. an 
artist, and! finally as an economist: andi a 
statesman, he buil. up the model of a 
national hfe in which the national spirit 
could. embody itself without. debasement, 
bringing all is varied resources into play, 
giving liberty to dhose who lived ander it 
10 evolve their own soulstrueture, and: at- 
tain outwardly the spiritual stature of their 
own inner Selves; enabling all to live in 
that cone nrdant harmony which so enriches 
eceial life; eneonraging those less mature 
mentally, vet allowing them an independ- 


ence of development which is the basis of 
trite mambood. 

In many respects the brish people woul! 
have more warraut to sing they “never, 
never shall be slaves.” than: their eompatri- 
ote acros the Trish Sea. The English have 


ucver quite miderstood this. and continue. 


to pray Britannia to rule the waves: while 
Jrishinen: would be content. te rule their 
own land. A certain deference to auther- 
ity, if not servility, makes government in 
Britain easy. In Ireland: there is much 
eivility, Dut n» servility, and as it has heen 
said only a Kelt can understand. a Kelt, 80 
George Russell had: an advantage in under- 
standing his own people that made it less 
difficult for him to approuch them: as a 
reformer. His innovations were in the 
tradition of the ameient life of Ireland 
under preChristian: forms, and. they ap- 
pealed as they would appeal anywhere, to 
the natural instincts of ithe people. yet in 
no way hindering the highest. and: noblest 
emotions of religion, charity, and sacrifice. 

It has been a taunt flange against The- 
csophists that. their views were not prac- 
tieal. meaning that they did not. provide 
for the life that mem aust dive in physical 
bodics. George Russell: removed that taunt 


ast 
— 


or the occasion for it, and showed that 
Theosophy, when properly understood: can 
be applied to all kinds of life socially and 
politically, promoting a nobler sense of 


h right living, while reeogmnizine that the 
a life of the flesh is but a transient experi- 


ence, Tt has been the deep marasmus that 


entered Adyar and still obtains there that 


z- i 

y they chose to follow a Leadbeater rather 
Ss than a Russell, and worshipped mirages 
re whieh inflated tthe importanee of person- 


ality instead: of devoting themselves to the 
common life of humanity for which 
Madame Blavatsky laboured, and! to which 
Russell gave his saryice, 

Nor wag his wn: ordinary service, but, one 
which entailed the cultivation amd happy 
surrender of the highest gifte and talents 
which a man may conrmand. Russell 
toiled unrantittingly, with body, nind and 

“spirit. to carry on his self appointed task, 
and if ever a gòl laboured with men and 
for their benefit. Russels body was the 
eross on which it was lifted up. Yet he 
was the humblest, the most modest of men. 
He looked! for no loaderslip. no elevation, 
no homage. He did his work and has gone 

` to his peace. He has evoked: the passionate 
love of all who know and inwlerstood him. 
He is a monument. to Theosophy, and: his 
= name should be hovoured im the annals of 
the Movement. while it continues to inspira 
B the world. 
>S We have gathored together in. enel time 
and space as was available some tributes 
from those who knew him, men and women 
who mot him intimately, and also from tha 
press, anonymously, from those who only 
knew him hy reading his books, seeing his 
pictures, hearing his lectures, or even: by 
the report of his doings that came to them 
through others. It may he evidence, to 
those who know little be him other wise. of 


ae lie moved. Fai liht a caper 
abroad in a world of darkness. Anl 
beyond all, what a power of love of his: fel- 
low man flooded his great heart, a heart 
loyal only to Eternal Law. 
: A ES STS; 
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“40”: THEOSOPHIST 
By P. G. Bowen 


“Dr, Georgo W. Russell, the distinguishes 
Trish poct and Economist died at the Bourne- 
mouth nursing home where be had beon under- 
going treatment, at midnight on Wodnesduy, 
July 17th.”? 

(Daily Papers). 


George William Ruseell, whom th 
world. knew beiter by his pen name, “Æ ~ 
has passed from this vbjective plane. Tor 
his friends. and: more especially for those 
who kuew the real mian, and his real work 7 
his going leaves a blank not easy to fill. 
Te bad many friends (he hadi NO 
enemies) made during the course of h 
worldly activities, who can speak of him 
appreciatively as a writer, economist, OF 
sialesman; but he had few, and these for 
the most part inartieulate, who knew the 
real man, understood his aims, amd were 
recognized by him not as acquaintances of 
the day, or the single dife, but as souls fri 
linked with-his in the immortal life. Of es 
these few, E who write, am the last whom 
he contacted and recognized in this present > 
life. We met but little over two years amo, — 
and “Ah, a very okk friend, Eithin : 


” were. 
the words with which he greeted me. That 
these were no wiconsidered words he save- 
me speedy proof, for he pointed! te links ex: — 
isting in what to me lad hitherto been the — 
worlds of dream andi imagination, bul- 
which to him were realms far mere realy 
thau this: world: of sense. 
Before all else, Al was a Theosophist. 
With the crystal sincerity. and childlike 
simplicity which at all times distinguished 
him, he revealed to me that. his aim in life 
overriding all clse was to bring knowledge 
of the World of Spirit “Where all hearts 
and minds are one” into the clouded spher 
of human thonght. Ie sought: to bring it 
to Ireland, his own. country, first: and fore 
most, not because ha ever TE the equal 
needs of the rest of the world, but because 
he held, and! held! rightly, as every tme — 
Theosophist. will agree, tia we she 
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venient. His hterary pursuits were not 
followed as a way lending to gain ant fame, 
things to which ho was supremely indiffer- 
ent, but because they furnished a ready 
channel created by “the instrument built 
ap by many lives” (Isis personal selfhood), 
through which miglit: flow “something of 
the rhythms of the One Lite”, and with 
their touch “restore to some sort of tune 
the jangled strings of human conscious- 
ness’, Tt is a dull spirit that can read: his 
poems without feeling that they do just 
this: 

So also with his purely worldly work. 
To him it was an instrument which he 
usol to demonstrate iw practical form that: 
individual gain comes not through each 
man working for self, but through each 
working for all. Before T met him, the fol- 
lowing anecdote concerning As work for 
the farmers’ Co-operative Movement wae 
related to me lw a conntry priest. One of 
AVS inmumerable addresses on en-opera- 
Lion to the peasant farmers happened do 
eoincide with one of the lesser known 
Chureh festivale, amd the resulti was that a 
large number “niissed Muss”. When chid- 
den by tthe Curate for their lack of devo 
tion. one of them rephiod in all seriimisness, 
“Shure, an’ wasnt wo doin’ just as good as 
ta he at Mass, listeiin? as we was to Jargre’s 
sennou down to Balkwnvaseanlan t” 

“And. in the name of God, T think thev 
were’, my informant ceomanented. In 
preaching practical co-operation, 1% always 
Bpoke out of his own certain: conseionsices 
of the unity of all things im apirit. 

JE belonged. to none of the great Theo- 
soplrical societies. Ta his carly youth he 
had been a member of the Dublin lodee 
of H.PsBes T. S. At tHe time of the 
“Judeo split”, he, and the whole lodge. 
followed Judge, but after the death of the 
latter he resigned, feeling that ander the 
new régime ithe spiritual light so evident in 
earlier times in the soeicty had become 
sanewhat. clouded, Tt is not so generally 
known, perhaps, that from 1898 down to 
1933 when he left Ireland, Æ kept. alive in 
Treland a nucleus of genuine students 


under the name of the Hermetic Society. 
As he himself put it to me, he held it a 
sacred. duty, as one who had become com- 
scious of the truth of the Message brought 
by H.P.B., to keep, as she herself had ad- 
jured her followers, “the link unbroken”. 

The Ilermotic Society was founded by 
Charles Johnston in 1886, and is therefore 
the oldest. Theosophieal body im Freland. 
Æ joined it on resigning from the Poiut 
Toma Universal Brotherhood in 1898, and 


led it from that Lime until he finally hand- 
el over his charos to myself in 1933, The 
socioly had vo formated: objects, and was 
im character rather a free and easy club 
thaw an organized: society, — ly an early 
letto to me concerning it J% saya: 

“Sometimes it (The Hermetic Society) 
had a big membership, sometimes a small. 
Tt waxed and waned. and waxed again, 
people coming: umd going here and: there; 
and E felt inwardly. satisfied: that they all 
more, or less passed through a bath of 
Theosophical ideas. 

SF had no private doctrine: nothing but 
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L.P.B. eked: out, for beginners by W.Q.J.; 
the Bhagavad Gita; Upanishads; Patav- 
juli; aml one or two other classics, I did 
what I coukl bo keep always im line with 
the Message of H.P.B., and to preserve it 
from admixinne with the ideas of imitators 
who J found vould give we nothing. 

“My own writing is trivial, and! what- 
ever merit is to be found: im it is due to its 
having bean written in a spiritual atmo 
sphere generated by study of H.P.B. and 
the sacred! books of the East. Tf it has 
given: same temporary: light to jose that 
read it, I am happy. ........ 

There speaks the real Theosophist. 
which is equivalent to saying the real man. 
No words which another could epeak con- 
cerning AY cond reveal his quality half so 
surely aa those brief uneouecide red: remarks 
of his own, They show like a lightning 
flush the great, simple. selfless spirit of 
the man whieh lives on. thmgh the slape 
through which it nunifeste! Wo onr dull 
senses owes hack to the duar that it, was. 


GEORGE WILLIAM RUSSELL, 
POET OF THE INNER LIFE 


By James Morgan Pryse 


Announcemeut of the death of Russell. 
ome of the theres of my companions in the 
eod. old: days of the T.S., came to me over 
the radio. By request of tha editor of The 
Canadian Theosophist, I now write of ney 
personal wequatindancs with that greatest, 
of mialem mystical poets.  Saddened: by 
the loss of my friend, F cannot write a 
glowing eulogy setting forth his genius 
and! his unselfish devotion to the cause of 
humanity, and! so | shall only: rocornt a few 
reninisecnecs, 

I first became acquainted: with Russell 
during his frequent. visits to the London 
ITeadenarters: of tho F.S. -At one time, 
when on a walking tour in Wales, while 


examining Druidic ruins om the Isle of 
Anglesea, T noticed a emalli steamer, the 


Shamrock, that was about to cross: over to 
Dublin. T took passage ow it and spent 
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the rest of my vacation with Russell and 
the other members of the Dublin Lodge. 
Im, 1895 by advice of Mr. Judge and Dr. 
Keightley, I shipped: the original H.P.B. 
Press, which belonged to Dr. Keightley, to 
Dublin, joined the Lodge there, and for 
over a. year helped Russell andi the others 
to get out the Irish Theosophist. I would 
have remained there for a longer period, 
but Mr. Judes, owing to his illness, in- 
sisted that he needed! me in: New York. 
When, Russell began the study of The- 
osophy he wrote several fine little poems: 
but wien: I rejoined hint iw Dublin I found 
hin much depressed because his Muse had. 
apparently deserted bim. His every: at- 
tempt to write verse resulted in failure; 
sorrowtully he said, “My bogey is dead.” 
Perceiving where hia difficulty. lay, I ex- 
plained to him that when new to Theosophy 
ha put into verse his owm ideas, spontane- 
ously; but that this study of the philosophy 
had: filled: his mind with new ideas, which 
he ‘hadi not yet assimilated and could not. 
therefore, express naturally. When be had 
mada these ideas his own, I assured: him. 
he would write ‘better than ever, having 
widened ‘his mentah scope. To start. him 
up, | proposed that we write poems altern- 
ately for the magazine, an offer which he 
eagerly: accepted. T had quit writing verse 
while still in my “teens. and: my only object 
in penning poems for the magazine was to 
get. Russell oving again. His “hogy” rose 
from the dead, and! thereafter for many 
yeans literature was enriched by his many 
mystical poeni. T put forward: a favourite 
theory of mine that great poets, painters, 
ate, always are founi ini groups, as were 
the Greek dramatists, aud those of Shake 
spere’s time, aa also the great Italian 
painters and the Cremona violin-makers ; 
they sustain one another like electrie¢ cells 
“coupled. for intensity.” Thus ten cells, 
each of ten volts. wher thus coupled: have 
a current of a hundired volta So we former 
a little group of promising young Trish 
writers, who met weekly to diseuss their 
work. T had to drop out when Mr. Judge 
but Russell 


recalled me to New York, 
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carried on the work for years to a splendid 
Constnimaricn, so that a number of bril- 
liant writers brought about the remarkable 
Trish literary renaissance. 

Russell had the faculty of clearly visual- 
izing things pevchicaHy. Often when we 
were together in the evening (as we were 
almat every ening) I would say, 
“George, I saw something while meditat- 
ing ihe other dayv”’—withovt giving him 
anv clue te what it was, but visnalizing it 
mentally. Closing his eyes. he would: see 
exactly what I } seen, and then with 
enloureal erayon he. would reproduce it on 
paper. I have had mesmeric snbjects do 
the came; but with Rusrell, owing to his 
natural lucidity, mesmerism was never re 
sored to Mrs. I ] he Blavatsky 
Tadge. h th lty 10 an 


even 


more marked degree. th were artiste. 
As Ituceel] once wrote me: ‘Painting i: 
the only iii: I have anv real delight in 
doing. Nature intended me to be a painter. 
I was never taught. T went into an office, 
and wrote poetry. Then because I wrote 

| poetry I w fror oy offico 
and: gent 07 h untry 1 ANI Ze 
farmers. When I wrote one or to articles 
RADOU mers Del 


fron: organizing andi put to ¢ x 
cultural paper. When I had yee to do 
this L was dragged inta po t nov 
I edit a weekly review dealing with poli- 
ties, literature and: econamies.” This re 
fers to his work with Sir Horace Plunket. 
and the editing of the Trish Homestead, 
which was later incorporated in the Irish 
Stalesman. These activities interfered 
sadly, with his painting and poetry, but 
were of great benefit to Ireland. A The 
osophist to the Inst, though he quit the T.S. 
when it be nnendurably cantankerous, 
he held firmly to the Blarateky tradition. 

For vears I kept in contact with Russell 
by correspondence. He sent me anto 
graphed: a copy each book he produced, 
and T sent him mine. Happily we met 
again when he was on a levturing tonr 
inthe U.S. Certain edncators and wealthy 
citizens who were apprehensive of revolu- 


litie: an 
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tionary disturbances in this country had 
him deliver lectures on economic and his 
experience in organizing the agricultural 
population of Ireland. In a letter dated 
February 12, 1925, telling me that James 
Stephene was then in America, he wrote, 
“Perhaps sometime I may find my way 
over the Atlantic, but I see no chance of 
it now.” But on January 27, 1928, he 
wrete me from New York, “My dear 
James, I have already come to your country 
—landed two days ago—and one of the at- 
tractions which ss ine to America was 
the hope that I might visit the Pacifie 
Coast and look you in the face again.” But 

was not until 1930 that we met. On the 
‘ist of November of that year he wrote me 
from Missonia, Montana: “IT expect to be 


in Los Anpe m the 17th of this month. 
I have two lectures to deliver, one in. the 
morni 17. at te he =P II afternoon. T 


shall: Ei you out that evening about 8 


o'clock, and T hope to see vou a 1, dear 
James, after so many vear.” He wae in 
Los Angeles three days, aud each evening 
I rejoiced in his company from 8 o’¢lock 


il) near midnight. 


Shortly after his first volume of versa, 


Homeward: Songs by the Way,” was pub- 
lished: Russell told me how he came to take 
the pennama AY. T used that information 
in the dedication him of my work on 
Prometheus Bound. When I submitted 


the dedieation for his consent and approval, 
befare n, he wrote me: “I am 
greatly moved, denr James, that vou should 
remember our old friendship andi ‘honour 
me by dedicating to me your translation of 
Promethens. I necapt it with pleasure” 
I reproduce the dedication here ae a feeble 
tribute to my dear comrade whom T shall 
meet no more on earth in this incarnation. 
After quoting a line from Euripides, “We 
hold traditions of our forefathers which are 
as old ag time,” it reads: 


publicati 


Recall with me the days, old friend, 
Whe we in Eire pondered: o'er 

The old’ traditions, and: you penned 
Yonr earliest poems, but forbeore 
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To write your name, and sought to sign 
The name of Man when yet divine. 


And from the ether of your heart, 
Where xet the fire Prometheus 
brought 
Tuspires ithe ardent poct’s art, 
Tw meditation rapt you caught 
A murmur, “dion,” naming thus 
Mankind, God-born and glorious. 


A LETTER FROM Æ 


Dear Smythe. It was most kind of you 
to send me what you had written about 


“Wale”. You are very generous im your 
appreciation. No, it was not Lionel Jobn- 


son or W. Q. J. I referred to. The hand- 
some youth was Edmund King. one of the 
Ely Place group whom I never met: after 
the household broke up. The grey visitor 
was James M. Pryse who first instructed 
me in magic, conjuring up pictures in the 
astral light, and holding them before my 
inner eyes so that I could: see initiation 
scenes, the evolution of the astral from the 
physical, the movement of cells aud forces 
in the body. A pood: deal of what he wrote 
in the Interpretation of the Apocalypse he 
showed me in the “glass”. Fle was one of 
the few members of the T. S. who knew 
things for himself and had. a good deal of 
occult power. He waa really rather a mys- 
terious person, whose talk and writing bad 
personal: lnowledge behind it. He, Judge, 
H.P.B.. Subba Row, Damodar and Jasper 
Niemaud were the only members of T. S. 
who had their own sources of knowledge, as 
far as I can know. Most of the others wrote 
either out of intuition or retold what thev 
had read: though Pryse. said Archibald 
Keightley. who rarely wrote. kuew a good 
deal. I am writing a secound volume of 
Candle of Vision. It will be qnite dif: 
ferent, not dealing so much with dreams or 
visions as with ideas—the psychology of 
incarnation. I find. it difficult to write 
as I have no predecessors in the line J am 
taking. After that is done T will try to 
complete a mystical tale. “The Avatars’. 
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which T began seven years ago, but my 
journalism did not leave me energy to con- 
tinme it. Tf I caw keep the remainder as 
good as the seven chapters T wrote I think 
it shonld be readable. Everything in this 
island is quiet. On the whole we are better 
off than the English or Germans or Ameri- 
cans in fhe matter of unemployment. But 
the decadence of British industrialism is 
going to hit us hard and we shall have a 
bad time of jt if onr statesmen can’t form- 
ulate and: apply a new policy. and it is dif- 
dienlt to know exactly what they could do. 
I am dubious about Tariffs and become 
more socialistic in my dreams of. the 
future. But I know no mechanism is going 
to solve the world’s problems. Nothing 
will, except the spiritual life. With kind 
regards to any of iy friends: yon. may 
meet, Magee, DeLury, Yours sincerely £. 


17 Rathgar Avenue, Dublin, 
20 Sept., *31. 


TO ey ae 

Now you are gone you seen? a visitor, 
Something that haunted for a little time 

The splendour of the evening, or astir 
With bees in blooms of lime; 


Or, at.the hour when mothers tell old tales 
To children. something passing through 
the gleams 
Of cottage windows; or, on western gales 
Riding, a king of dreams; 


Or about hawthorus lingering to greet: 
The earliest may among the blazing 
grcen. 
Or through the heather travelling to meet 
Spirits we lave not seen: 


A lovely radiance of a passing etar 
Upon a sudden journey through the 
gloaming, 
Lighting low Trish hills, and then afar 
To its own regions homing. 


— Lord Dunsany, in the London Times. 
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DEAN DeLURY PAYS TRIBUTE 
Dean Alfred: T. DeLury, LL.D., one of 


bis few intimates in Tor felt that in 
the death of Æ the liter world woul 
mourw the passing of its preates 


porsonalities. They had known each other 
f 


$ o 


for many years. 

“George W, Russell ame known 
throughout the literary world in the middl 
MPs through publieation AYO rema 


uh tile volun of poems. Earthbre: 
wul Homeward: Songs by the Way”, I 
DeLury recalled. “At once, they were re 
published in Amer and etudent f 
poetry f A new poet had cou 

“Tn a reasonably long and very bus 
he did vemain true to his gift of poet 
and each ence r wo 
little poems anding meri 
journals devoted to literature. 

“A contemporary and' very close friend 
of W. B. Yeats and later of John Smee, 
he was regarded everywhere as an out- 
standing figure in the very significant. 


diner L$ 
ng 


movement known as the Irish literary 
revival”. 
Æ was also distinguished as an artist, 


being looked) npon: as one who brough 
something distinctive to the world of art 
he said. 

Authority on Agriculture 

Proof of his versality im an ontstanding 
sense was the fact that Sir Horace Plunkett 
had called on him to be his chief aide when 
he was coneidering plans for the vital work 
of improving Trish agriculture. 

“For many years. he edited and: wrote 
the leading articles in the Irish Homestead, 
a journal quite new in that type of 
eal, Later, the Homestead being disco 
tinued, he nndertook the editing of the 
Tish Statesman. ‘Through a lore period 
of yeurs thie was one of the brightest of 
literary periodicals, which in mldition to 
its literary side concerned: itself with eur- 
rent politica) and social questions”. 

Early in the 20s, Æ was induewl to 
come to America on a lecture tour, on 
which he was received with warmth. andi 


Ix riodi- 
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acelaim in tho leading United States and 
Canadian cities. On that tour, he lectured 
in Toronto om the personalities in the Irish 
literary renaissance. 

“Or that occasion here, he made an im- 
pression unequalled. perhaps by any other 
man making public appearances”, said the 
‘I haven an. audience so 
completely’ spellbound”. As a result, he 
was invifed to visit again three years later, 
daring which be again appeared in 

=Abont that time, the American Govern- 
went. {eclingmure attention shonld be given 
levelopment. of intereat in country 

fe, invited him to speak on the e-opera- 
tive movement in Ireland. and to make 
practical suggestions on which they might, 
in time, be al act”, 

Se universally was he appreciated: and 
such was the spell which he cast over those 
who met him that his house in Dublin be- 
came a centre for celebrities from all parts 
of the world, said Dean DeLury, One 
evening eich week he set aside, when famed 
personages would come to commune with 
him, almost to worship hin 

Dr, DeLury also writes: “I am very 
glad to know thut you are devoting a num- 
her of your journal to the life and work 
(and: their meaning) of Æ. Aa you say, 
‘he should have died hereafter’, but the 
Fates would not have it so. In him all the 
active nobilities met, and every one who 
met him caught a new impulse from his 
thinking and doing”. 


ror see 


Æ” PASSES 


In the death ‘this week of George Wil- 
liam Russell, “18.” as he was known in 
the literary world, Ireland has lost a great 
national mind amb the world has lost one 
of its most prolifie pens. 

George Willian’ Russell was the son of 
a middle-class Irish family. of County: 
Armagh, and received only a pnblio school 
education, His quatitics as a writer were 
the inherent. imagination: of bis race, the 
unphunbal depths of the mystie, the un 
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bounded mind of the dreamer and! an in- 
tense national pride. Something of the 
power of those qualities when combined as 
“Æ” combined them can be ecen from the 
long life that bas attended his works. His 
firet book of poema, “Homeward: Songs 
by the Way.” published: im 1994, has never 
really disappeared from circulation. 


It. was Ireland more: than the Irish that 
Russell really loved, It was Ireland he 
painted'—another highly developed natural 
talent. which he used as a “recreation” 
when words grew. heavy and tedious to 
work with. Ans it was Ireland. he sought 
to unify in a great. national scheme of co 
operative societies. For many years, be- 
tween two carcers as an editor, “Æ” buried 
his hatred for travel and: toured Ireland, 
edneating the farmers and the county folk 
along the lines of cooperative effort, form- 
ing im various communities cooperative 
grocery stores, cooperative dairies and 
markets, and similar enterprises. 

Among his outstanding literary advent- 
ures there were terms of office as editor of 
the Irish Homestead, an agricultural 
journal; the Theosophist, which he wrote 
to A great extent all by himself under vari- 
ous pen-names. Frequently, whew moner 
awas scarce, he would use peandanyme to 
engage himself in a vigorous ‘argument for 
the benefit; and enlightenmenut of unknow- 
ing readers. Tis last: editorial chair was 
with the Iriek Staitesman after its mermer 
with the Irish Homestead, and! for sevem 
years, until 1930. he managed to keep. it 
alive. despite an intensely high intellectnal 
outlook. 

As was ihe case with many of hia char- 
acteristics. his wit was typically Trish, and 
he possessed a stinging tongue through 
which he invariably voiced his criticism 
of his friends. without, it can ‘be said, los- 
ing any of thim. A claseical example still 
much quoted: was his somment to George 
Moore, the Trish novelist, during a tea- 
hour discussion of a mew Moore novel. 
“You,” Œ? told Moore, “are like a por 
cupine rubbing yourself againet the baro 
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legs of a child, unconscious of what you 
do.” 


For “A”, in spite of the fact that he 
knew: of the musical qualities of his deep 
voice, and was intensely proud of it, one 
of the greaest ordeals wae to read his own 
poetry. He disliked America because of 
having to read his poetry when he got 
there, more than because he had to travel 
to reach it. But it was through reading 
his pocine that. a great mass of his follow- 
ere came to know him and to appreciate 
more fully what “Æ” meant them to ap 
preciate in: all his praises of his one great 
lavo, hie Ireland. The Toronto Globe, 
July 19, 1986, 


Oe hd 


Jta edges foamed with amethyst aud rose, 


Withers once more the old: bine flower of 
day. 

There where the ethor like a dinwend glows 
Jta petals fade away. 


These four ines, among the most beauti- 
fol in English literature, are typical of 
the serenity with whic eo much of the 
work of George Russell, who wrote under 
2”, was infused. His death 
removes from thet galaxy of great Frish 
writers the most unusnal. if not the most 
eminent. figure. 


the nany 


Georre Russell was closely identified 
with the revival of native Trish litcratnre 
which accompanied the growth vf political 
nationalisin and which centred for many 
years around! the Abbey Theatre in Dub- 
lin, Yeats, Synge, Lady Gregory. Sean 
O'Casey; Russell and others worked con: 
simsy toward a Gaelic Renaissance 
Unhke the hritliant Irish: writers of an 
immediately previous generation, Shaw 
and Wilte, they looked to fhe soil of Tre 
land and within the hearta of their own 
people for the material of their writings. 
—Hamilton Herald, July 18, 1985. 
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GRORGE RUSSELL 


George William Russell was a typical 
Hibernian, a man with a mind perfectly 
attuned to the poetic, the mystical, the 
beautiful; but a man, too, with an eminent- 
ly practical side to his nature. Such rare 
beings make an invaluable contribution to 
the spiritual and material progrese of the 
race, for while their minds are im the 
clouds. their feet are planiedi firmly upon 
the solid earth. They make a universal 
appeal in their writings. “Man does not 
live by bread! alone;” though the thoughts 
of society seem to be almost exclusively 
preoccupied: with the neede of the body, the 
dreamer and: the seer is sure of an audi- 
euce if he has an authentic message to de 
liver. And Æ had an authentic message. 
His was the voice of the inspired monitor, 
warning a world which was wantonly over- 
emphasizing the pursuit of luxury and 
sinking into the idolatry of mammonism. 

His love of the countryside, his real 
sympathy with the husbandman, labouring 
at his ordained task, the cultivation of the 
soil, earning his living “by the sweat of 
his face’—his determination that greater 
justice should: be done to the peasant and 
that he should not be sacrificed to the in- 
satiable demands of the cities—in these 
earnest, efforts the poct became the reform- 
er, which true poets always are, For poctry 
is not. merely a sweet acquieseance in things 
as they are, but a prophetic determina- 
tion to make them better. 


“The decay: of civilization comes from 
the neglect of agriculture,” he said; “there 
ts need: to create, consciously, a rural civ- 
ilization.” Hig was not the ordinary 
“back-to-the-land” mentality, which com- 
demned civilization and all its works; but 
he would bring the benefits of urban. life 
to the country; his land workers would! be 
instructed, cultured people in a completely 
congenial environment, with no urge to 
forsake the farm for the city. It is an 
ideal which: is not impossible of fulfilment. 

The results-of planning and: legislating 
for the development of cities, instead of for 
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the welfare of the farms, are only too pain- 
fully manifest! in these our modern times. 
Enless something effective is done to pro- 
mote the ideals voiced by this great Irish 
poet, to whom, like the poets of classical 
times, agriculture was of such vital import, 
iti iv to be feared! that the “decay of civil 
ization,” which he so greatly deplored, will 
be progressive. — A. J. H., in Hamilton 
Spectator, July 19, 1935. 


FROM DR. SALEM BLAND 


It is only a slender right that I have to 
pay: a tribute to the variously gifted Irish 
poet and public man who passed away a 
few days ago. I had merely heard him 
lecture on his two visits to Toronto, and 
many years ago came under the spell of the 
little volume of mystical poems he pub- 
lished in 1894, but the impulse to express 
my obligations was too strong to be resisted. 
BT I have for many years been interest- 
ed in all the things in which my sub-con- 
scious mind reveals itself as very much 
nimbler and more accurate than I am, that 
is, in my conscious mind. It was however 
to express my gratitude for the delight 
given me long apo by his mystic poems, 
“Tlomeward:: Songs by the Way”, that I 
was chiefly mored to pay my personal 
tribute to Mr. Ruseell. I came under this 
spell some forty years ago and was fond: of 
turning to them, particularly on Sunday 
evenings when the day’s work was done. I 
was brought up in a mystical atmosphere 
and was for the first. half of my life fas- 
cinated by the inward and mystical aspects 
of religion. Then the social aspects of 
religion began to interest me more and 
more absorbingly, and “Homeward: Songs 
by the Way”, and much other mystical 
literature rather faded out of my life. I 
have not, I would faney, opened the book 
for thirty years or more, nevertheless. I 
did not forget its beauty and the regretted 
passing of the poet aroused! in me the desire 
to read it and perhaps introduce some 
readers of The Star to something unusual 
and worth knowing.—Toronto Star, July 
27. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


The following lines appeared in The 
Toronto Daily Star of July 19 from the 
pen of Mr, Reade. one of our most dis- 
tinguished: Canadian: Rhodes Scholars:— 


Farth’s wiadom iz diminished, 

Candle’s vision is extinguished. 

But oh. I connt it gain 

That I onee saw Æ plain. 

Saw hie menial smile, and heard 

The deep mmeic of his word 

Tumbling, like waters mountain reared, 

From the forest of his beard. 

Lover of beauty, wisdom. truth, 

Sage who was always guide to youth, 

Sweetest of Celtic singers, vou 

Lived vears that were alas too few, 

But henceforth, in: Songa Heaven. your 
star. 

Flames aa your country’s avatar. 


R. Cc Reade. 


THE PRESS REPORTS 


PRournemouth, England. Tuly 18.—(C 
P)—One of the foremost among the group 
of dlistinpuished modern Irish literary men, 
George William Russell. died vesterday in 
a Bournemouth nursing home, aged 48, 

A big, thick-set. man with a patriarchal 
beard, Russell was better known by his 
curious pen-name of -E. He was first and 
foremost n poet, but he was also an essay- 
ist. an editor, a painter anda prime mover 
in the revival of Trish agriculture. 

Love of Country 

Ha was born im the little-town of Lur- 
gan, County, Armagh, April 10. 1867, AN 
his life he retained his lore of the ecnntrv. 
For years he went through the countryside 
forming cooperative eccieties and! explain- 
ing to farmers the importance of coopera- 
tive creameries and cooperative credit 
groceries. 

Hia first volume of poems. Homeward: 
Songs by the Way, was published in 1894, 
From then on there was a «cldom-inter- 
rupted flow of works frorn his facile pen. 
Most recent was The Avatars, in 1933. 
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Later he became active in the I[rish 
Agricultural Organization society and in 
1905 retnrned' to the editore chair to 
direct The Irish Homestead. In 1923 this 
was merged with The Irish Statesman, 
which Æ continwed ito edit until 1930, Its 
hich imtellectnal. level, however, proved its 
own undoing. and: it collapsed in the latter 
yeure, 
$ Gave Warning 

New York, July 18.—(AP)—George 
W. Russell, “Æ”, considered: cities “an 
aefual danger to lite itself,’ and United 
States cities as sharing im that danger. 

On several visits to the United States. 
he warmed that city hfe received too much 
enphasia and that American civilization 
was threatened by its lack of “a satisfying 
village life.” 

Russel! was not only poct, painter and 
author, but for 25 years he was associated 

vith the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society. and it was chiefly on matters of 
this sort that he spoke when in the United 
States. 

The deep-voiced, bearded Russcll—the 
“sage of Ircland”—spent. two months here 
early this year. He etudiod the “new 
deal” with special reference to agriculture, 
ant conferred with President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wal- 
lace, an okl! friend. 

“The decay of civilization come from 
the neglect. of agricultura,” he said last 
Manch 1, as he sailed for hone. “There is 
need: to create, consciously, a rural civiliz- 
ation. 

“Yow sianply cannot aid the farmers in 
am economic way and neglect: the cultural 
anl edueational part. of country life or 
cle the children will continue to leave for 
the cities.” 

Had Many Interests 

Although primarily noted! as a poet. he 
wae an energetic jack of many trades— 
a painter, business man, organizer. editor, 
and co-founder of the famous Abbey The 
atre in Dublin. 

He made a lecture tour in Canada about 
eight: years ago, 
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Already ailing when be. returned: from 
the United Statee a few months ago, he 
suffered a setback in London. during the 
first heat wave of summer. At that time 
he toldi a friend: “T feel cramped. in Ten- 
don. J need the soa and. mountains and 
wide views: of the sky.” 

Published Early 


Russell: was: in his late tweatice when. in 
1894, Le published his first book of poems, 
“Tlomeward: Songs by tthe Way.” The 
Yeats “Celtie Twilight” enlt had: just 
achieved: world) prominence, and Ruseell. 
with his spiritual mysticism. was immedi- 
ately taken to the hearte of poetry lovers. 

Tis Jast book, “House of the Titane, and 
Other Poems,” appeared in 1934. 

Born at Lurgan, Courty Armagh. Tre- 
land. in 1867. Russell was edmeated at 
Rathmines School, Dublin. He entered 
an accountant’s office, but soon grew in- 
terested in agricultural cooperative associ- 
ations, and. in 1897 joined the Irish Aeri- 
cultural Organization Society. 


Thenceforward, journalism, literature, 
painting and agricultura} organization 


divided his attention. He edited the Trish 
Homestead, farm joumal, from: 1904 to 
1923, becoming editor of the Trish States- 
man in that year. Critics have called: the 
review the most skilfully edited in all Tre 
land. 

Among Russells published works were: 
“The Divine Vision, 1904: The Mask of 
Apollo, 1904; New Poems, 1904; By 
Still! Waters, 1906; The Candle of Vision, 
191%; The Interpreters, 1922; Midsum- 
wer Eve, 1928; Vale and Other Poams, 
1931; Song and Ita Fountains, 1932; and 
The Avatars, 1933, most of them volumes 
of poems or philosophic muaings. 

In additiow he published several volumes 
of eseays and! a threeract play, “Deirdre,” 
hesides pamphlets concerning cooperativo 
farming. 

Word Picture 


Halifax, July 18.—(CP)—Here is a 
word: portrait of George William Russell, 
Trish writer and! 


painter who died in 
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Bournemouth, England, last night, as he 
appeared on his last visit to Canada and 
United States: 

CAS eyes ate like well-springs m a 
wildwood of hair and beard. There is a 
prooklike hypnotism in his voice, fr runs 
on easily without beginning or ending. 
Like tthe others of that modern triumvir- 
ate of the spirit, Tagore and Einstein, thia 
Irish giant is mossy, morsgrown If yon 
will, but hie smile refreshes: because like 
those other two he is acquainted: with eor- 
row yet celebrates beauty” 

Tr eame from the pen of Kenmeth Leslie, 
Nova Kcoriaw poet who spent a few hours 
with “E” on a liner in Halifax harbour 
last Christmas and found him “as ready to 
talk of fat valttle and ereamery butter as 
of Keats and Lady Gregory.” 


AN ANTE MORTEM STATEMENT 


Lord Castlerosse in the Sunday Express 
of Jnly 21 quoted Senator Gogarty who 
had come over from Irelandı 

“Twas very fortunate,” said the Sena- 
tor. “in finding that Russell had a 
moment’s consciousness a few hours before 
his death. He reeomized me and said, 
‘Tow delightful of rou to come.’ T asked 
him if he were in pain, and if he were 
breathing easily. He saidi, ‘Yes, T am not 
in pain? T broneht bim messages of af- 
feetion from friends in Ireland. He said 
very calmly and slowly. ‘T have realized 
most of my ambitions. F have had an out- 
standing interest in lite. I have got friends. 
What more does a man want? Then his 
eyes darkened suddenly and jt seemed as 
if he was falling asleep. Senator Gogarty 
paused here, and continued :— 

“Aw English poet said of Mr. Russell, 
‘He stood. apart and stammered volden 
things.’ But he did not stand apart. THis 
personality was rich enough to suffer no 
Mirage nor aloofness. Tle was the most 
amiable and magnanimous soul that Ire- 
land has ever had. His love of Ireland 
consisted of more than the antithesis of a 
hatred of England. and therefore it may 


a bi- 
ography than a biographical study and 


series entitled “ak”, This is lex 
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be some time before he comes into his 
own”, 

Janes Stephena contributed an. obituary 


notice filling a column of the Observer, 
London, July 21. Among other things he 
said that Æ had. told him that he was not 
originally robust physically or intellectual- 
ly. nor of a fundamentally decided charac 
ter, nor of an especially pavehic nature. 
That he made himself over from very little 
by a gradual increasine intereet in and 
application of the thought and methods of 
the Vedanta. Wo held that to meditate on 
the ideas of the Bhagavad Gita and to prac- 
tise the psychological discipline syetemat- 
ized by Patanjali must nstonighingly en- 
ergize anv person, and that. these ideas and 
this discipline had transformed him from 
a shy. self-doubting youth to the cheerful, 
courageous personage he certainly became. 

Pamela Hinkson in the same journal con- 
tribnted half a column of reminiscence. 
saying that, the first thought was that one 
could not imagine Ireland without Œ. She 
recalled: her mother’s long intimacy with 
him. remarking that she was a devout 
Catholic, and he professed at one time t 
worship pagan deities. Yet they met on 
a coinmon mysticism, and she regarded him 
as a saint. 

The Manchester Gnardian had a sympa 
thetic artiela on July 18, 

Robert Lynd, iw the London News- 
Chronicle described Russell as the practi- 
cal mystic of his nation, always a passion- 
ate believer that the future would make up 
for the miserable present. “Magnanimity 
is tł of the virtnes, and Æ con 
trived to distribute it t ry one of the 
many controversies in which he took part. 
He was a champion of freedom, of freedom 
of mind no less than. of political freedom, 
and a champion of the poor and defence 
Jess at all: times. 


FROM ERNEST A. BOYD 


Those who wish to consult the more per- 
manent memorials embodied in printed 
volumes may be referred to Darrell Fig- 
gis’s volumo in the “Irishmen of Today” 


is the rarest 


deals especially with the economic work of 
which Russell was the exponent im Treland. 

Ernest A. Boyd, in his Appreciations 
and Depreciations, writes a most apprecia- 
tive criticism of his poetry. giving him due 


redit for his influence as a Theosophist. 
as he does more particularly in his larger 
bovk on the Trish Literary Renaissance, 


where he devotes a chapter to the Dublin 
Theosophical group. 

Tt is one of the curions things about. our 
modern journalism thet in none of the 
official newspaper obituaries iz there a 
word about bis Theosophy. though he him- 
self attributed to Madame Blavatsky all he 
was aml] all he did. 

Lloyd R. Morris in “The Celtie Dawn?’ 
regards Russell as most closely related 
among all the English poets. to Words- 
worth. But Wordsworth could never dis- 
cern such an individualism of life in 
Nature as Russell did. Russell was more 
devoted to the sen than Wordsworth. 
remembers in 1912, taking a journey with 
some Tyrone friends to Port-na-hlagh. in 
the north of County Donegal, where he had 


One 


and has been in the babit for the past 
twenty wars or more of Jing bis amin- 
mer Were he painted, composed, and 
n 1 t ` mi th At t I 

whieh waa vital and alive in all its aspeers: 
as man is alive an l} in all his mem- 
hers. Transportation we so casy as 
motore and. | 2 have made it sinee. and 


we had only an hour. te spend with him, 
but it was the longest interview we had had 
witb him since 1898, and it was refreshing 
to meet and sense and know once more the 
largeness of his mind and. outlook, sweep- 
ine like the sea breezes aceros: 
and continuing pur 
experiences. 

OAD’, saya Mr. Boyd. “came forward 
primarily as an exponent of mvysticiam, 
though in: such an early: pamphlet as Priest 


the world, 


and lefty above all its 


ar Hero? one can discern the later polemi- 
cist on behalf of intellectual freadom. With 
‘Tohu Eglinton’? (W. K. Magee), Charles 
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, W. B. Yeats and Charles 
Weekes, he was one of a group of young 
men who met together in Dublin, some 20 
to 25 vears ago (1917), for the discussion 
and reading of the Vedas and Upanishads. 
These young enthusiasts created in time a 
regnlar centre of intelectual - activity. 
which was translated in part. into some of 
the most interesting literature of the Irish 
Revival. Their journals, The Trish Theos- 
aphist. The Internationalist, and The In- 
ternational Theosophist, contained a great 
deal of matter which has since taken. a high 
place in: modern Anglo-Trizh literature. Ti 
was in the pages of those reviews that the 
first poems of SE? were published, and to 
them we owe a grcat number of essays af- 
terwards collected by John. Eglinton under 
the title, Pebbles from a Brook. Of all who 
contributed to that intellectual awakening 
few remain im the Hermetie Society. as it 
is now called. | But “Æ is still the mystic 
teacher. the ardent seer. whose visions and 
eloquence continue to influence those about. 
him. One no longer enjoys the spectacle, 
deseribed by Standish O’Grady. of the 
youthful SE. his hair flying in the wind, 
perched on the hillside preaching panthe- 
ism to ihe idle crowd. THis friends John- 
ston amd Weekes are.elsewhere. the heroic 
days of intellectual and spiritual revolt 
have passed; bat ‘“E’ mav yet be scen, in 


less. romantic surroumlings. constantly 
preaching the gospel of freedom and 
idealism”. 


From that Dublin group which ineluded 
W. B. Yeats, John Todhunter, T. W. Rol- 
leston. as well as those ulready mentioned. 
aud also Fred J, Dick and his wife, “the 
slender-lavely candle of the Lord”? of his 
poem, “THow?”, his own wife, Violet 
North. who died in 1982. Daniel N. Dun- 
lop, Kenneth Morris, Arthur O'Dwyer, 
Panl Gregan, and subsequently J. M. 
Synge and Lady Gregory in their literary 
capacity. there came what is known as the 
Trish literarv revival. 

J 1898 I was in Dublin and had the 
opportunity on many occasions of meeting 
most of these, both at the headquarters, 
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just then transferred to Eustace Strect 
from Ely Place. and hadi also the sad ex- 
perience of seeing the Fast of those lovely 
and unique creations of Russell’s artistic 
genius amd occult. knowledge which decor- 
ated the walls of the Ely Place rwans, 
which were being dismantled and in the 
hands of masona and plasterers who were 
busy destroying these priceless tokens of a 
new age. It was usual for some of this 
group of a Sumlay to go up into the Dublin 
hills south of the city, and on one of these, 
Kilnashee, the Church of the Fairies, we 
would gather and commune with a Nature 
that was purer than it could be found in 
any structure of stone and mortar. Alava. 
the MasterSoul, was the only Jeader recog- 
nized. there. consequently there was no 
room for envy, jealonsy. malice nor any-of 
the uncharity that: disturbs the cowneils of 
those who insist.on following some earthly 
Jeader and despot. 

What. transpired from those talks and 
commnumnigs on Kilnashee ix largely en- 
shrined in The Irish Theosophist, Imi the 
atmosphere and the memory of those days 
is a hallowed memory for all who entered 
into their peace. Little wonder then. that 
after his American tonr early this year. on 
returning fo London, when the first heat 
wave of this summer fell upon the groat 
city, he told a friend: “I feel cramped 
after a time in London. T need sea, moun- 
tains, andi wide vicws of sky”. Kilnashee 
and Port-na-blach no donbt. were in his 
mind, the Ireland he was not to see again. 


WHAT GEORGE MOORE SAYS 


In George Moore’s three volumes, Mail 
and Farewell. there are vivid piciures of 
Russell. and an affectionate portrayal of 
him as no doubt Moore knew him in his 
heart. He describes Rnssel?s boyhood as 
he heard it from his friends. 

“Yeats had told me how a child, while 
walking along a country road near 


Armagh. had suddenly begun to think, and 
in a few minutes the child had thought ont 
the whole problem of the injustice of a 
ereed which tells that God will punish him 
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for doing things which he never pronrised 
not todo. The day was a beautiful sum- 
mers day, the larka were singing in the 
sky, and in a moment of extraomlinary joy 
E realized that he had a mind capable of 
thinking out everything that was necessary 
for bimn to think out for himself, realizing 
in a moment that he had been. flung into 
the world without his consent. and had 
never promised not to do one thing or do 
another, Tt was hardly five minutes since 
he had left his aunt’s house. vet in this 
short space his imagination had shot up 
into heaven and defied the Deity who had 
eondemned him to the plight of the damned 
because—he repeated the phrase to him- 
self—he had done something which he had 
never promised not to do. Tt mattered 
nothing what that thing was—the point 
was that ha had made uo promise; and his 
mind embracing the whole nniverse in one 
moment, he understood that there is but 
one life: the dog at his heels and the stars 
he would soom see (for the dusk was gath- 
ering) wera not different things. but one 
thing, “ ‘There is bnr one life, he had zaid 
to himself. ‘divided endlessly. differing 
iw deeree. but not im kind’: unl at onee he 
had temm to preach the new gospel.”* 

Moore says he does not include a por- 
sonal deseription of Russell, for “All T re- 
member are the long grey pantheistic eves 
that have loket so often into my soul and 
with sneh a kindly gaze, ‘Those are the 
eyes’ I said. ‘that have seen the old Keltic 
Gods.” Moore's second volume in this 
series, Salve, is largely filled with George 
Russell. He tells how Russell found: him 
a bouse to live in. amd aguin and ngain how 
he consulted him on this subject and on 
that and always with the anecessful result 
of cheerful helpfulness and: modest diš- 
claimers. One could quote pages of this 
record but the reader must get the hook 
himself “Evervbody in Dublin thinks he 
is like -E as everybody in the worlds thinks 
he ix like Hamlet”. 

“You love the Druids,” T said, looking 
into his calm and earnest face, “When 


you were earning fifty pounds a year in 
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Pim’s shop you used to go to Bray Head 
and address a wondering crowd! Stand- 
ing on: a bit of broken wall. all your hair 
flowing in the wind, you cried out to them 
to return to the kind compassionate gods 
that never ordered bnrnings in the market- 
place, and T don’; see why, Æ, we should 
not go forth together and preach the 
Danaay divinities. north, south. east. and 
weet. Yon shall be Paul. Barnabas quar- 
relled with Panl. PN ba Luke and take 
down your words!" “Tr would be your own 
thoughts. my deur Moore, that you would 
be reporting, not mine;” is the reply 
Moore puts in his mouth. 

Moore reports another saving. “The 
fault I find with Christianity is that it ia 
no more than: a code of morals, whereas 
three things are required for a religion— 
a cosmopgony, a psychology and a moral 
code”. 

In another place he remarks: “Every- 
body should cultivate a kindly patience, 
imitating $, who. while going his way, 


can wateh others going theirs, without 
seeming invidious or disdainful. But Œ 


was born with a beautiful mind. and ean 
puss a criticiam on a copy of had verses, 
and send the pact home unwounded im his 
eelf-respect’’. 

On the last page but two of this volume 
he observes: “I was writing for am hour. 
and went out in search of P: it is essential 
to consult: -E on every matter of import- 
ance, and the matter on whieh F was about 
to consult him seemed fo me of the very 
bighest”, Tn the thint volume, Vale, he 
returns to this point. ‘E forgets what he 
gives, but. it is difficult for me fo believe 
that Stephens did: not benefit enormously, 
az much as I did myself. How much that 
was I cannot. tell, for -E was always help- 
ing me directly and indirectly.’ and he 
tells of an incident in case. “As well as 
auvthing J ean think of this anecdote 
shows how we run to ® in time of need, 
and never run in vain ;” yet he relates how 
Russell found fault with him for repre- 
senting him aa blameless as the hero of a 
young girl’s novel. 
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In spite of the anger of over-quotation 
Wwe must give ove more paragraph, Moore’s 
tribute to Russells wife. “Æ’s life is in 
his ideas as much ae Christ’s, and T will 
avouch that his wife has never tried to 
come hetween him and his ideas. As much 
cannot be said for Mary. whom Christ had 
to reprove for trying to dissuade him from 
his mission, which he did: on many ocea- 
sions; and: if Christ had not chosen to re- 
main a bachelor it is open to us to believe 
that he would have chosen a Violet Russell 
rather than a Jane Canlyle.”. 


FROM KATHERINE TYNAN HINKSON 


Mrs. Hinkson has written four volumes 
of delightful reminiscences and there are 
references in each of them to Æ, but our 
apace will not permit more than one ex- 
tract from these intimate recollections. She 
knew Mr. Russell from early days and her 
opinion of him never changed. Conse- 
quently this early impression carries with 
it the authority of a familiar friend, and 
the adiniration of a skilled writer and 
judge of character. In the first: of these 
autobiographical volumes. Twenty-five 
Years, the following passage occurs: 

“But to retum to the Johnstons and 
Theosophy. Their most considerable re- 
ernit—apart from W. B. Yeats, who, I 
think, was so passionately absorbed: in 
literature az t0 have only a transient and 
hardly sincere interest in other mattere— 
was George Russell, whom we know now 
as Æ, our George then. the world’s now. 
T find this entry in mv diary for a dav in 
December, 1887: W. Y. brought a boy. 
George Russell, with him. Fond of mys: 
ficism, and extraordinarily interesting. 
Another William Blake’! George Russell 
was very boyish when I first saw him— 
shv, gentle, incapable of the lightest form 
of insincerity, a most lovable creature. aa 
he is today. He is of the world, unworld- 
ly—the world’s stain has never touched 

» him; without religion, yet profoundly re- 
ligious; the peace of God which passeth 
understanding lies all about him now as it 
did then. He was brought up in the nar- 
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rowest. tenets of Irish Evangelism. I re 
member when his family was sorely dis- 
tressed by his association with Willie 
Yeats. Leaving behind him the narrow 
and: ugly creed to which he was born. he 
has adopted no other form of Christian 
religion: he finds gods in: the earth and the 
air—rather I would say. he finds God; 
and his life unconsciously has cast incense 
on the altars of the Unknown God. 

“T have know». in my time some few. un- 
doubted geninsea, three certainly in litera- 
ture—W. B. Yeats, Francis Thompson, 
and. George Russell. To which I believe I 
have a fourth in James Stephens. In none 
of these have I found the beauty of genius 
as I find it in George Russel]. His flame 
has always burnt upward clearly. There 
is no room in bim for any of the small 
meannesses of humanity. There is some 
thing strangely benign about him. He 
keeps his image of God undistorted, unde- 
faced. as. few of us have kept it. When I 
am struck cold, remembering that such and 
euch a one, something uniquely previous 
of God’s making, is no longer of this world, 
I turn: to think upon George Russell, that 
untroublesome genius. J am glad that in 
all probability. he will survive me, for of 
him more than anyone clse I have ever 
known I would sav: ‘We shall never look 
on his like again’. 

“He was a shy awkward boy, with the 
benignity and the genius shining from him. 
He adored Willie Yeats and Charles John- 
ston, He extended his friendship to me. 
He joined those Sunday parties at White- 
hall. and we met elsewhere. He was then 
an accountant at Pim’s, the big draper’s in 
George’s Street. Dublin. During the day 
he wrestled with the prices of blankets and: 
carpets, or perhaps he did not wrestle. for 
he has a preposterous gift for business of 
a sort. or says he has—afterwarde he made 
poems and stories, and bo painted, painted, 
painted, putting the moat lively things on 
canvas, quite oblivious of how he caat them 
down and where; not caring greatly what 
became of them when they were done— 
feeling. perhaps, that the epilt oblation on 
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the altar of the Unknown God is more 
precious than the hoarded one. He painted 
the walls and ceilings of the Theosophical 
Society’s rooms with his wonderful angels 
and fairies, his mystical dreams and fan- 
cies; for he is a mystic to the lips and fur- 
ther, as much akin to the Eastern as to the 
Christian mystic, although the teachings 
of his youth, arid and bitter, have closed 
the door for him on these last. If you go 
to see him today at Plunkett House. Mer- 
rion Square, where his businese life, which 
is never without its golden and purple 
patches, is lived, you will find yourself 
surrounded! by his angels. He told me the 
other day that. be. destroyed all: his pictures 
which did not satisfy him; just as he sell 

them for a wholly inadequate price because 
he would. keep them within reach of the 
pocr man who was minded to give himself 
a luxury while he would think it dishonest 
to charge the rich man more”. 


FROM “CO-OPERATION AND 
NATIONALITY ” (1912) 


The list of -s works includes, The 
Candle of Vision, Collected Poems, The 
Interpreters, The National Being, Imagin- 
ation and Reveries; Voices of the Stones, 
Vale and Other Poems, Song and Its 
Fountains, The Avatars, all of these having 
been published by the Macmillans. Tis 
little pamphlet, Co-operation and Nation- 
ality, published by Maunsel of Dublin. is 
now out of print. and a few selections from 
its pags may indicate to the reader what 
the drift of his mind was in dealing with 
such urgent and practical matters. These 
paragraphs are taken almost at random :— 


Civilization in historical times has been 
a flare-up on a few square miles of brick 
and: mortar. 

r . 

In the Now England States there are at 
the present time about 26.000 derelict 
farms once held by froe-holders. Thev had 
everything and more than everything we 
are trying to give our Irish farmers., and 
where are they now? The cities nodded 
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and: beckoned to the children of the farm 
and: they went, as thep are going, and will 
zo, in spite of small holdings, land acts, 
labourers’ plots, and the rest, if the miracle 
is not wrought and the countryside made 
a place where a man can enjoy the fullest 
and freest. development of his spiritual, in- 
tellectual and social powers. Can this 
miracle be wrought? Tt is this question I 
will try: to answer. 

» e 

The organized industries, the organized 

communities, are always wreeting any 
eurplus from the unorganized. 

h b 


In congested Ireland every job which 
van be filled by the kith and kin of the 
gombeen kings and queens is filled acoord- 
ingly, and you get every. kind of ineffi- 
ciency and jobbery. They are all publi- 
cans, and their friends are all strong drink- 
ers. They beget people of their own char- 
acter and. appoint them. lieutenants and 
non-commissioned officers in: their service. 
All the local appointments are in their gift, 
and hence you get drunken doctors, 
drunken rate-collectors. drunken J. Ps, 
drunken ingpectors—in. faet round the 
gombean system reels the whole drunken 
congested world, and underneath this revel- 
ry and jobberv the unfortunate peasant 
labours and: gete no return for his Jatours. 

z e 

No country cam marry any particular 
colntion of its problems and live happily 
ever afterwards. Life is an endless strug- 
gle. and every nation will have perpetually 
to adjust itself to new conditions. 

AER 

A man is not human in the true sense of 
the ward: unless he fits into humanity. A 
disorganized. society is like a heap of 
bricks. * Bricks may be made, but: there is 
no reason for their existence unless they 
are to form part of a building. ..... The 
worst thing that can happen to a social 
community is to have no social order at all, 
where every man is for himself, and the 
devil may take the hindmost. Generally 


in such a community he takes the front 
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rank as well as the stragglers. The plrase, 
“Every man for himself”, is one of the 
maxims in the gospel according to Beelze- 
bub. The devil’s game with men is to 
divide and conquer them. Isolate your man 
from obligations to a social order and in 
most cases his soul dropa into the pit like 
a rotten apple from the Tree of Life. 
A 

About 100,000 Trish country people are 
already members of co-operative societies 
and their trade tnrn-over this year will be 
elwe on three million pounds. The total 
trade turn-over of the movement from its 
inception till the present, is over iwenty- 
five million poumds....... The opposition 
to this work of agricultural organization 
had its origin in the little country towns 
which, for the most part, produce nothing, 
and are mere social parasites. 


The Trish country towns only develop 
mental bogs about them. We have grown 
sO accustomed to these arid patches of 
humanity that we accept them in a hope- 
less kind of way, whereas we should rage 
and’ prophesy over then: as the prophets of 
ancient Israel did over Tyre and Sidon. 
And, indeed, a lordly magnificence of 
wickedness is not so hopeless a thing to 
eonfemplate as a dead level of petty iu- 
iquity. the sous death in life, without 
ideas or aspirations. The Chaldeans— 
they who built up the Tower of Heaven 
in defiance of ILeaven—had so much great- 
nese of soul that the next thing ther might 
do would be to turn it into a house of 
prayer: but lives filled with everlasting 
littleness fill one with deep despair and 
madness of heart. 


Sometimes one feels as if there were 
some higher mind in humanity which could 
not act through individuals, but only 
through brotherhoods and groups of men. 
Anyhow, the civilization which is hased on 
individualism is mean, ant the civilization 
based. upon great guilds, fraternities, com- 
munes and associations is of a higher order. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
WRITINGS OF PLATO 


By Thomas Taylor 
(Continued from Page 138.) 


We have said that discipline awakens 
the dormant knowledge of the soul; and 
Plato considered this as particularly ef- 
feeted by the mathematical disciplines. 
Hence he asserts of theoretic arithmetic, 
that it imparts no small aid. fo our ascent 
to real being, andi that it liberates ns from 
the wandering and ignorance about a sen- 
sible nature. Geometry too is considered 
by him as most instrumental to the know- 
ledge of the good, when it is not pursued 
for the sake of practical purposes, but ag 
the means of ascent: to an intelligible 
essence. Astronomy! also is useful for the 
purpose of investigating the fabricator of 
all things. and contemplating as in most 
splendid images the ideal world, and: its 
ineffable cause. And lastly music, when 
properly studied, is subservient to our 
ascent. viz. when from sensible we betake 
ourselves to the contemplation of ideal and 
divine harmony. Unless, however, we 
thus employ the mathematical disciptines, 
the study of them: is justly considered by 
Plato as imperfect and useless, and of no 
worth. Tor as the true end of man accord- 
ing to his philosophy is an assimilation to 
divinity, in the greatest perfection: of which 
human nature is capable, whatever contri- 
butes to this, is to be ardently pursned; but 
whatever has a different tendency, how- 
ever necessary it may be to the wants and 
conveniencies of the mere animal life, is 
comparatively little and vile. Hence it is 
necessary to pass rapidly from things 
visible and andihle, to those which are 
alone seen by the eve of intellect. For the 
mathematical sciences, when properly 


studied, move the inherent knowledge of 
the soul; awaken its intelligence; purify 
its dianotia power; call forth: its essential 
forms from their dormant retreats; remove 
that oblivion and ignorance which are con- 


geniat with our birth; and dissolve the 
bonds arising from onr union with an ir 
rational natnre. It is therefore beautifully 
said by Plato, in the 7th book of his Re- 
publie, “that the sont through these dis- 
ciplines has an organ. purified and enlight- 
encd, which is blinded and buried: by stud- 
ies of a different kind, an arean better 
worth saving than ten thousand ever. since 
truth becomes visible throngh this alone.” 

Dialectic. however, or the vertex of the 
mathematical sciences, as it is ealed by 
Plato in bis Republic. is that master dis- 
cipline which particularly leads us up to 
an intelligible cssenec, Of this first of 
sciences, which essentially different 
from. vulgar logic. and is the same with 
what Aristotle calla the first philosophy 
and: wisdom. T hav 1 in the 
introdnetion and notes he Parmenides, 
Suffice it therefore to observe in thia place 
thar dinleetic differs from mathematical 
science in tiis, that the latter flowa from, 
and the former is void of hypothesis. Th 
pee has a power of knowing nniver- 
sals: that it as Y and the zu- 
preme -cause of all: hat it eonside 
good as the end of its elevation: bur that 
the mathemat ie which previous): 
fabricates for ifeelf definite principles, 
from which it evinces things consequent t 
such principles, does not tend to the pria- 
ciple, but te the conelusion. Fence Plato 
does not expel mathematical knowledge 
from the number of rhe: sciences. but 
asserts it to be the next in rank to that one 
science which is the summit of all; nor 
does he aceuse it as ignorant of its own 
principles, bur it as receiving 
these from the master science dialectic, and 
that possessing them withont any deman- 
stration, it demonstrates from these ita 
consequent. propositions, 

Hence Socrates. in the Republic, speak- 
ing of the power of dialectic. savs, that it 
surrounds all disciplines like a defensive 
enclosure, and elevates those that use it. to 
the goal itself. and’ the first unities; that 
it purifies the eye of the soul; establishes 
itself in true beings, and the one principle 
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considers 
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of ull things, and ends at last. in that which 
is no longer hypothetical. The power of 
dialectic, therefore, being thua great, and 
the end of this path so mighty, it must by 
no means be confounded with argumente 
which are alone conversant with opinion: 
for the former is the guardian of sciences, 
and: the passage to it is through these, but 
the latter is perfectly destitute of diseiplin- 
ative science. To which we may add, that 
the method of reasoning, which is founded 
in opinion, regards only that which is ap- 
parent; but the dialectic method endeav- 
ours to arrive at the one itaelf, always cm- 
ploving for thie purpose steps of ascent, 
and at last beautifully ends in the nature 
f the gond. Very different, therefore. is 
it from the merely logical method. which 
pre idee over the demonstrative: phantasy, 
is of a secondary nature, and is alone 
pleased with contentions diseussions. For 
the dialectic Plato for the most part 
employe divisions anrd analyses as primary 
sciences, and as imitating the progression 
of beings from the one, and their conver 
sion to it again. It likewis 
uses definitions and SEEE AREN Taa and 
prior to these the definitive method, 
the divisive prior to this. On the contrary, 
the merely logical methot, which is solely 
conversant with opinion, is deprived of the 
incontrovertible reasonings of demonstra- 
tion. 

The following is a specimen of the ana- 
lytical method: of Plato's dialectic. Of 
analysis there are three species. For one 
is an ascent froin sensibles to the first in- 
telligibles: a secondi is an ascent through 
things demonstrated and subdemonstrated, 
to undemonstrated and immediate propozi- 
tions; aud a third proceeds from hypothe 
eis to ee ree eal principles. Of the 
first of these species. Plato has given a 
most adinirable specimen in the speech of 
Diotima in the Banquet. Fer there he 
ascends froin the beauty abant badies to 
the beauty. in sonle; from this to the beauty 


in right disciplines; from this again to the 


beauty ‘in lawa; from the beauty in laws 
to the ample sea of beauty (to pola pelagos 
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tou kalou); and thus proceeding, he at 
length arrives at the beautiful itself. 


The second: species of analysis is as 
follows: It is necessary to make the thing 
investigated’, the subject of hypothesis; to 
survey such things as are prior to it; and 
to demonstrate theee from things posterior, 
ascending to suchi as are prior, till we ar- 
rive at the first thing. and to which wa 
give our assent. But beginning from this, 
we deseend synthetically to the thing in- 
vestigated. Of this species, the following 
is an example, from the Phiedrus of Plato. 
It is inquired if the soul ie immortal; and 
this being hypothetically admitted, it is in- 
quired in the next place if it is always 
moved. This being demonstrated, the 
next inquiry is, if that which is alwaya 
moved, is self-moved; and this again being 
demonstrated, it iz considered -whether 
that which is self-moved, is the principle 
of motion; and afterwards if the principle 
is unbegotten. “This then being admitted: 
as a thing acknowledged, andi likewise that 
what is begotten is incorruptible, the 
demonstration of the thing proposed is thus 
collected. If there is a principle, it is un- 
begotten and incorrnptible. That which 
is self-moved' is the principle of motion. 
Soul is self-meved. Soul therefore (i.c. 
the rational soul) iz incorruptible. unbe- 
gotten, and immortal. 


Of the third species of analysis. which 
proceeds from the hypothetical ‘to that 
which is wnhypothetical, Plato has given 
a most beantiful specimen in the first 
hypothesis of his Parmenides. For here, 
taking for his hypothesis that the one is, 
he proceeds through an orderly series of 
negations, which are not privative of their 
subjects, but generative of things which 
are a3 it were their opposites, till he at 
length takes away the hypothesis, that the 
one is. For he denies of it all discourse 
and every appellation. And thus evidently 
denies of it not only that it zs, but even 
ucgation. For all things are posterior to 
the one; viz. things known, knowledge, and 
the instruments of knowledge. And thus, 
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beginning from the hypothetical, he ends 
in that which is unhypothetical, and. truly 
ineffable. 

(To Be Continued.) 


“NOTES ON THE 
BHAGAVAD GITA ” 


This invaluable book by Subba Row 
which has been a treasure to all who wish 
to understand the spiritual virility of the 
Gospel of India, has been re-printed by 
The Theosophical University Press, Point 
Loma, in a pleasing form with excellent- 
type and: paper and neatly bound, and 
should prove to be the standard edition. 
It contains 127 pages and an additional 
42 pages of a Glossary-Index, a most use- 
ful appendix to such a book. We observe, 
too, that Dr. de Purucker has not insisted 
im his unusual spelling of Karma in the 
text. Editorially, the book is more complete 
than the first Indian edition, which had 
several omissions; corrections by the 
learned: author which appeared in volume 
viii of The Theosophist have been incorp- 
orated in the third lecture. 

Subba Row’s advice is alwavs practical. 
He says: “Do not rely on a host of com- 
mentaries which will only confuse you, 
but. try to interpret the text for yourselves 
as far as your intelligence will allow; and 
if you think this is really a correct theory, 
try to follow it up and think out the whole 
philosophy for yourselves. T have found 
that a good’ deal more is to be gained by 
concentration of thought and: meditation, 
than by reading any number of books or 
hearing any number of lectures. Lectures 
are utterly useless, nnlese you think out 
for yourself what they treat of. The 
Society cannot provide you with philo- 
sophical food already digested, as though 
you were in the ideal state of passivity 
aimed at by the advocates of the Sankhyan 
philosophy; but every one of you is ex- 
pected to read and! study the subject for 
himself. Read and gain knowledge, and 
then use what you have pained for the 
benefit of your own countrymen.” 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


Will members who have not paid their 
dues please note that under Post Office 
regulations this will be the last issue of 
the magazine they will receive until they 
have paid their dues for the current year. 
Those who cannot remit the full amount 
at once, may send One Dollar on account. 
Those who put away Five Cents a week 
have no difficulty in remitting the $2.50 
on July 1st, yearly. 

ee a 

We hadi intended presenting Dr. G. de 
Purucker’s White Lotus Day Address as a 
suitable homily this month im councetion 
with the Fraternization Convention. but 
unexpected pressure on onr space due to 
the death of George Russellt has unfortun- 
ately made this impwasible. 

ea ES 
-+ In the article in the department of 
“Theosophy and the Modern World” e- 
titled “An International Language” there 
is meution of Esperanto. The Secretary 


of the Toronto Esperanto Society is Mr. 
David R. Pook, C.A., 277 Salem Avenue, 
There is an Esperanto Lodge in the T. S. 
and also a T. S. Maguzine published in this 
language. 

Sos & O 

The interest in the last instalment of 
Themas Taylor's Introduetion to the Phil- 
wsophy and Works of Plato seemed to 
warrant its separate issue, and this has 
been done with the portrait of Tavlor in 
a amall pamphlet which may be lad for 
Five Cents or Teu for 25 Cents. Tè is en- 
titled: “The Vast Empire of Deity”. 

“< (operates ie) 

A joint pienic held ar Hidden Valley, a 
few miles east of Hamilton, by the Toronto, 
Kitchener and Hamilton  TLodues. with 
members froni St. Catharines, Welland, 
Fonthill, was attended by some 125, and 
waa so successful that next year the Kitch- 
ener members wish to repeat it in their 
city. They hope to interest the London 
Lodge in the project. 

cB E s SA o 

Tho recently chartered Lodge at Kitch- 
ener has elected its officers as follows: 
President, Alexander Watt; Viec-Presi- 
dent, Daniel Shantz; Secretary, Harvey L. 
Burkholder: Treasurer, Carl Speaker; 
Librarian, William Selioder; Chairman 
of Women’s Auxiliary, Mrs. Mary Watt. 
After the summer suspension, work will 
be resume in September. when earnest 
work will be inaugurated. 

ko Sere xe} 

On learning of the death of George 
W. Russell, the General Secretary cabled 
Capt. Bowen and wrote to Mr. James M. 
Prysa by air mail asking for articles from 
them for the Mneazine. They very kindly 
complied and both contributions arrived on 
July 29. Weare greatly indebted to thexo 
friends for contributions whieh add greatly 
to the interest of the record: which we have 
endeavoured to make of one of the greutest 
lives of our time, and their prompt and 
generous complianee js zratefully acknow- 


ledred. 
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The Orpheus Lodge with great regret 
has to report the death on Feb. 13th of one 
of its charter members, Mrs. Allan Taylor. 
For twenty-one years Mrs. Taylor had been 
an active member of the Orplieus Lodge 
and had endeared herself to all its mem- 
bers, not only as the result of her naturally 
friendly and very lovable nature but by 
the consistent. allegiance ehe has always 
given to Theosophy and 'to the Great Theo- 
sophical values. 

Te m sea 


Programmes the Blavatsky Lodge, 
Hollywood, California. inay lend sugges- 
tions to other Lodges woking for subjects 
to interest their andiences. Some of the 
subjects during Mav and June were Mme. 
Alexandva David-Neel; A- Reincarnated 
Tibetan; Science and the Divine Mind; 
The Atlantis Mysteries among tihe 
Ancient Britons: Secret India and Her 
Modern Yogie: Chinese Philosophy and 


the Inflnence of Confucine; Ancient 
Egs. and Her Mystery Cults; Sane 
Occultism. 

Cae s DNE nd 


Toronto Lodge reports that the Sunday 
evening lectures during July were given 
by Mr. A. E. S. Smythe who spoke on 
“The German Creed”; Mr. Leslie Floyd 
on the second Sunday spoke on “the Eso- 
terie Character of the Gospels”; on the 
third Sunday Mr. G. I. Kimman lectured 
on the “Powers latent in Man”; and! on 
the last Sunday Lt.-Col. E. L. Thomson 
spoke on “The Oracle of Delphi”. One 
new member waa admitted during the 
month, Mrs. C. E. Sword of Toronto. The 
local committee are busy making final ar- 
rangements for the Theosophical Conven- 
tion to be held here August 28rd to 25th. 
and inquiries: are being received from in- 
tending visitors. 

SS a a 

The International Psychic Gazette for 
June, iw reviewing Mrs. ©. N. William- 
sowe book “The Inky Way”, quotes from 
her Spiritualistie adventures the follow- 
ing: “At another sitting the sister of Al- 
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gernon Blackwood, the famous writer of 
ght, stories, was: present. She was evi- 
dently: very bitter against her brother for 
not. playing ‘his part as a soldier, in help- 
ing his country against iby enemies. The 
table spelt out that ‘Lillie? had something 
to tell Miss Blackwood. At first she could 
not think who ‘Lillie was. Later it proved 
to be the Duehess of Manchester who was 
related to Miss Blackwood: The Duchess 
reproached her for not having faith in her 
brother, She said that Aleernon was not 
inoa position to defend himself, as he was 
obliged to keep silent. being im the Seeret 
Service. After the war it was made clear 
that this was the truth.” Algernow Black- 
wood is a Charter member of the Toronto 
Theosophical Society. Tis mother was a 
former Duchess of Manchester, widow of 


the sixth Duke. 
e S a a 


Among all the honours distributed in 
this Jubilee Year of the British monarch 
the omission of the name of Rudyard Kip- 
linge can: be regarded only as adding a more 
shining Instre to his fame. Theosophists 
and mysties generally owe him much, and 
perhaps this is one of the reasons that the 
powers that be pass him by. The unrival- 
led variety of Kipling’s writings perhaps 
divides the allegiance of his readers. but 
the cultural mind excludes nothing that is 
excellent, and: Kipling is rarely unworthy. 
The loveliness of “The Brushwood. Boy,” 
the picturesque humanity of “An Habita- 
tion Enforced,” the undying pathos of 
“They,” the marvels of tha “Jungle 
Books”. the humour of “Soldiers Three’ 
and their companions. the stont-hearted 
history of “Puek of Poolk’s Hill? and. its 
sequel, the mystical wisdom of “Kim,” 
and the splendid chronicle of the Irish 
Guards m whose ranks bhis eon: fell in 
France, mark some of the many roads in 
which the judicious reader is glad to fol- 
low him. His poetry, too, has 2 measure 


of the Ancient Wisdom which runs like 
a golden 
work, 


thread through nearly all his 


MR. BELCHER’S WESTERN TOUR 


Two days were spent in Vulcan where 
Mr. Guy Denbigh did all that could be 
lone to hearing for the Secret 
We had a nice group on the 
night interest was 
the meeting lasting till midnight. 

Four days were devoted! to Calgary. On 
Sanday morning there was a joint Secret 
Doctrine class held by the Calgary and 
Krishna Lodges, <A lecture in the evening 
was an Ontline of Theosophy. 
July 1, being a bolic was devo 


picnic and 


secure 
Doctrine. 
acond and much 


evinced, 


onday. 
l'te a 
which included a 
visit to the moer remarkable public garden 


motor dr 


ha een, remarkable for its siz 


of flowe TS a ud 
There were leetures it 

that 
many 


‘he by wiles variet 
shrub: in bloom, 
the Public library on two evening 
and elicited 
Mrs. G 
ets and Ww very kind and helpful. 
The short stay at Banff was really a va- 
eution. a ı delightful one, for there are 
n ne he frie a: Mr. Paris 
andi Dr. Ashton who are interested, Mor 
over it was s their busy season, and can: well 
be excused for mot g it. 
Mv visit to Salmon Arm was a 
enjorable one. 
as keen as 


were well attended 


iestions, Mr. and wer w 


7 3 
q ar good 


neglec 


busy and 
Mr. and. Mrs, Gardner were 


ever. and manage to get two 
well 1 meetings. Here, as in Cal- 
gary, politi terest im at fever heat. 
Communism, ©. ©. F., Douglas’ Social 
Credit. ete., all get ardent following, bi 
their rivalries are intense. They will not 
unite <a a= to pool their nadonhted 
strength. 
Vaneour was under the spell of the 
holiday season but some Theosophical work 


was done. Many old friendships were re- 
newed and uew ones made. Miss Hesson, 
my kind hostess, was very helpful. Mrs. 
Buchanan had a breakdown through aver- 


work and is taking a trip to Scotland to 
recuperate. We may well send her our 
wishes for complete recovery, for, Theo- 
sophically. she will be sorely missed. My 
greatest thrill in Vancouver was n half- 
hour interview with Tom MacInnes, author 
of many poews and—notably for me— 
“The Teachings of the Old Boy”. He is, 
physically, very ill, due in the ease to 
the death of his wife, and! to his too strenu- 
ous political activity. 

T am glad to record that our good friend 


Kartar Singh who has had a very diffienlt 
time, ia now in much happier case, the tide 
having ‘turned: for him. Nothing seems 
able to qi nendi his oueli F, Sy cheery 
smile, his adine ss to be hel J expec 
to have some interesting news concerni 


Vameouver in my next letter as Mr. A. d. 


Harrison, = al Seere v he Can- 
eer adera hae Laos Prasida 
Herme Tadge has invited pay a 


turn visit ae bis guest. One joint meei 
Loies is (bei 
thore 


ing of the thre © arrange a 
for, and: doubtless 
activities. 

Mv satay in Victoria is drawin 
Here, t i nit 
fen 1 with proposed activities but T was 
able—thanks to Mr. Sidney Carrs gener- 
osity-—to visit as and Mrs. W. B. Pease 
immer home aml talk over 
idea of knes a joint Seoret Doetrine class 


7 
wi X ather 


close. 


the holiday e 


bs 
in their 


where all the «different brands of The- 
sophy could find) common meeting 
grounds, There is to be a small group 


meeting to-mghi at the home of Mrs. Grif- 
fiths; and tomorrow Geo. Hobart will take 
me up his home in Cedar, near 
Nanaimo, I am glad to be able to report 


He 
in Victoria 
class will 


that his uffairs are ss sssing well. 
xpecte lish his hom 
aud hopes the Secret Bea 
hecome a fact. 


O estab 


Felix A. Beleher. 
St.. Victoria, B.C., 


33 Government 
July 24, 1935. 
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OUR JUBILEE FRATERNIZATION CONVENTION 


As nearly as possible everything has 
been completed for the Taternational TInter- 
Theosophical Jubilee Fraternization Con- 
vention in Toronto, August 23-25. and all 
that remains to be done is to receive all the 
visitors that care to come, We trnst. that 
no one will stay away through anv misap- 
prehension that then mar nat be weloone. 
Alb who desire to know Theosophy or to 
have others know it ane of the fit and 
proper order to attend. They mav have 
nothing in contribnte bnt their presence, 
but that is much. for it carries influence 
aml enconrarement, and we need all these 
things. 

Theosophy is the aim of the Theosaphic- 
al Society, which was established in 1975 
with the object. of establishing a nuclens 
of Universal Brotherhood. andi of, epread- 
ing the teachings of the Masters who in- 
aspired its foundation. Madame Blavat- 
skv. who was its Corresponding Sceretary, 
never made any secret of her object aud 
what she regarded the chief duty of the 
Society. She wrote many books expomm- 
ing Theosophy - - - - the onle “straight 
Theosophy” the world is aware of. and it 
should he the aim of this Convention to 
iMnstrate such Theosophy in ite addressva 
nnd discussions. always keeping in mind 
that. its study is only possible to these who 
possess “a elean life. an open mind, a pure 
beart. an enger intelleet. an vaveiled spir- 
itual perception, a bratherliness for all. a 
readiness to give, and recive instruction, 
a courageons endurance of personal injus- 
tice. a brave declaration of prineipkes, u 
valiant defence of those who are unjustly 
attacked, a constant eve to the ideal of 
human progression am! perfection which 
the Saen<] Science depicits” - - - or at 
least the desire to possess these character- 
isties, and certainly these are the best ere- 
dential for any visitor to a Theosophical 
Convention. 

Broad Tolerance 


The broad tolerance involved in such 
qualities must be inherent in the student 


of Theosophy. for many minda take many 
varying views of the same teaching. Con- 
sequently a. rare impartiality and a gener- 
ous attitude towards those who mav differ 
with us are necessary to snecessful investi- 
gation. 

The Scientific Congresees are notable 
for their divisions of opinion. yet they 
mect together and! discusse the most. adverse 
theoriœ in a charming spirit of detach- 
ment and anxiety ro discover the Truth. 
Theosophists cannot do less in their delib- 
erations. 

Tt has unfortunately come to paas that 
Theosephists have been divided into bodies 
with different conceptions and in some 
respects opposing theories of interpretation 
and action. Of conre there eam be only 
one Truth. and earnest students seek that. 
goul im spite of any deterrents and every 
barrier. Tt has heen said that it is impos- 
sible for such students fo meet together. 
and that even if they did meet. the result 
wonld be nugatory. Tt ts for this Conven- 
tien as in the previons two. to show rhat 
this ig an erroneons conclusion. 

Tt is believed that three important bod- 
jes will he represented by visitors and 
delewates. The Advar Society takes pre- 
cedenee in point of seniority, The Point 
Toma Society cante later. and the United 
Lodges of Theosophy are third antong the 
more important groups. But members of 
all societics who pursne the stndy of the 
Secret Doctrine are cordially welennie. 


Features for Visitors 


Arranvements have been made for the 
comfort and eonvenience of visitors, and 
the anhjoined programme will indiente the 
general outline of ibe meetings. Commit- 
tees have been organized ‘to look after Re- 
ception, Rooming and Lodving, both in 
hotels and in private premises; a City 
Tour for Sunday marning for these so in- 
clined: and Hiterature will he on sale in 
the Hall. The Theosophical hall, 52 
Isabella Street. ia fairly eentral and with- 
in range of all important points.’ Those 


Salt eT a 
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who desire to visit the Canadian National 


Exhibition may do in the mornings of 
the C! S or th inue 
mt ref trt 

VIS. nN L { wing 

The Exbibition ha 1 
but the special one this wis an exten 
exhibition of pictures by the finest moder: 
main od f. 1 pk Gir r T] 


artis m B 
l he l 


known a 


the w 
preser bts an exc J iona 
other local attraction is 


Museum. one of the 


A Ù z t k 
renders the collectio Jmost wnriva 
The same al he Ee 
the Mexican antiquit h 
being of special T} 


hudents, 


Railway Fares, Bte. 


arranged 


FEs- 


The Canadian railwavs have 
visitors to the Canadian Ns 


th 


hibition ean travel fare basis « 

rent one-way ordinary first claes fare-and- 
one-quarter for the round trip. Thi 
covers all stations in Eastern Lines tervi- 


tory. but not west of Grant. Tellico 


White River. Going dates are Thur- 
lay, Angu l. till Saturday Sc if 
Visitors to the Convention may take ad- 


vantage of these rates as they wil] in most 
cases attend the Exhibition, For United 
x application must be mad 


to 1 S. Railway authorities for ra 
it has not becn posait ascertain ili 

here. Bue rates are held to he cheaper fi 

all distances np to 400 or 500 miles. T] 

reer sath z 

drive pecially 


Hotel Rates, Etc. 


Hotel ratés vary from #1. a night up 
#4 at the Royal York. Almost any purs 


can be accommodated. Tn private ] 
ings. of which there are 4 variety near 
Hall on T Street, the rates are ns- 


Rates 
Th 


F 
ually from. The a night upwari 


with breakfast are nleo available. 
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Committee will be uble to furnish informa- 


tion to visitors about this matter 
Official Luncheon 

On 5 L FC ? heon 
n les Galleries, 28 
College Street ite Eaton’s now store 
His Worshiy yor of Toronto has 
t a T d 
£ ! n Mr A \\ he 
` ath æ. Tickets, 
60 > plie meg 


The toasts will imlude. ° 

i Brotherhood res} 

r: Religi PI ih n 

Mr. Bingh The S Do 

trine. Dr. Kuhn; Ou n Miss 
Mayme-Lee Ogden. 

The Luncheon menu provides: Pine- 

le Jui Cock : QO Almonds: 

t Toma Lettuce, 

Rolle: Fresh Peach 

: Square Fudge Cakes; 

Ve ] Salad 


King and the 
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THE PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY— 
10 a. m. till 1 p. Ree ation isit- 
7 + at É acy ating 


Mr. J, Emory Clapp, Boston, Tempor- 
Chairman. 
Permanent Chairman and 
Chairman’s Address, 

Eleetiou of Committees. 

A ses and Papers - - 
‘Some Facts in Botany View 
oxophieally”: Mrs. Gertrude 
B.A.. Fonthill. 
“Theosophy and Health”: 
Arnold, T ð, O. 

“The Cir ml the Point: Olive 
Harcourt, Vice-prest... Bri Lalge, 
England. 


The- 
Knapp, 
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Scientific Paper: Mr. W. F. Suther- 
land. 
“Theosophy and. Mental Hygiene”: 
Dr, Evelyn G. Mitchell. Boston. 
Discussion. Collection 

5-6 p. m. Informal Reception. 

8 p m. Address “Theosophy. and Econom- 

jes’: Mr. F. B. Honeser. 

Questions. - Collection. 

SATURDAY— 

1p. m. Official Luncheon. Tickets 60c. 
Programme as given above. 

8 p. m. Addresses ===- 
“Enemies of Fraternizatim” : 
Cecil Williams. Hamilton. 
“Bogevs und Brotherhood Among 
Theosophists”’: Mr. Tverson L. Harris, 
National Vice-president, Pomt Lama. 
“Aa Buddhist and Theosophist” : Mrs. 
Salanave, San Francisco. 
Diseussion. Collection. 

8 p.m, Adidress: “Philosophy: the World’a 
Need”: Mr. Alvin R. Kuhn, Ph.D.. 
Columbia Collega, New York. 


Mr. 


Questions. Collection. 

SUNDA Y— 

A. M. Tour of the City. 

2 p. m, Addresses - >- - 
“The Purpose of the Theosophical 
Movement”: Mr. Robert - Hughes. 
Hamilton. 
“Ahimsa”: Mr. R. C. Bingham. 
Cerylon. 
Dix ussi I, Ci H etic de 


4 p. m. Reports of Committees: On Reso 
olntions: Selection of Next Meeting 
Place. - Close af Official Business. 

5-7 p.m. Reception of Visiting Delegates 
aml. Members. 

7.15 p.m. Song: Mr, Allan Wileon. 

Address; - =- -= 

“Theosophy and the Study of Com- 
parative Religion’: Mr. G. Rupert 
Lesch, Buffalo. N. Y. 

Questions. - Collection, 

Other paper and addresses that have 
‘been spoken of bnt have not eome to hand 
as We go to press, will be placed on the 
programme wherever time permits. 
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THROUGH THE 
GATES OF GOLD 


A FRAGMENT OF THOUGHT 
By Mabel Collins 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE MEANING OF PAIN 
E 


Look into the deep heart of life, whence 
pain comes to darken men’s lives, She is 
always on the threshold, and behind her 
sands despair. 

What are these two gaunt figures, and 
why are they permitted to be our constant 
followers ? 

Tt. is we who permit them, we who order 
than, as we permit and order the action of 
our bodiee; and we do 69 as unconsciously, 
But b ientifie experiment and investi- 
gation we have learned much about our 
physical life. and it would: seem as if we 
at least as much reault with 
regar our inner life by adopting sim- 
ilar methods. 

Pain arouses. softens. breaks, and: de- 
stroys. Regarded from a sufficiently re 
moved standpoint, it appears as medicine, 
as a knife, as a weapon, as a poison, in 
turn. It. is an implement, a thing which is 
used, evidently. What we desire to dis- 
cover is. who is the user; what part of our- 
selves, is that demands the presence of 
this thing so hateful to the reet? 

Medicine is usel by the physician, the 
knife by the surgeon; but the weapon of 
destruction is used by the enemy, the hater. 

Is it. then, that we do not only use 
means. or desire to usc means, for the bene- 
fit of our souls, hnt that. also wo wage war- 
fare within ourselves, and do battle in the 
inner sanetuary? It would seem so; for 
it is certain that if mans will relaxed with 
regard to it he would! no longor retain life 
in that state in which paini exists, Why 
does he desire his own hurt? 

The answer may at first sight ecem to be 
that he primarily: desires pleasure, and so 
is willing to continue on. tthat battlefield 


} 
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where it wages war with pain for the pos- 
seszion of him, hoping always that pleasure 
will win the victory. and take him bome to 
herself. This is but the external aspect of 
the man’s state In himself he knows well 
that pain is co-ruler with pleasure, and 
that though the war wages always it never 
will be won. The superficial observer con- 
cludes that man submits to the inevitable. 
But. that is a fallacy not worthy of diacus- 
sion. A little serious thought shows us 
that man does not exist at all except by 
exercise of his positive qualities; it is but 
logical to suppose that he chooses the state 
he will live in by the exercise of those samo 
qualities. 

Granted, then, for the sake of our argu- 
ment, that he desires pain, why is it that 
he desiree anything so annoying to him- 


self ? 
TI. 


Tf we carefully consider the constitution 
of man and its tendencies, it would seem 
as if there were two definite directions in 
which he grows. He is like a tree which 
strikes its roots into the ground while it 
throws up young branches towards the 
heavens. ‘These two lines which: go out- 
ward from the central personal point are 
to him clear, definite, and intelligible. He 
calls one good and the other evil. But 
man is not. according to any analogy, ol» 
servation, or experiance, a straight. line. 
Would that he were. and that life. or pro- 
gress, or development, or whatever we 
choose to call it, meant merely following 
one straight road or another, as the relig- 
lonists pretend' it does. The whole ques- 
tion, the mighty: problem, would be very 
easily solved then. But it is not so easy 
to go to hell as preachers declare it to be. 
Tt is as hard a task as to find one’s way to 
the Golden Gate. A man may wreck him- 
* self utterly in eense-pleasure,—mav debase 
his whole nature, as it seems,-~-yet he fails 
of becoming the perfect devil, for there is 
still the spark of divine light within him. 
He ‘tries to choose the broad road which 
leads to destruction, and enters bravely on 
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his headlong career. But very soon he is 
checked and startled by some unthought-of 
tendency in himself—some of the many 
other radiations. which go forth from his 
centre of self. Tle suffers as the body suf- 
fers when it develops monstrosities which 
impede its healthy action. He has created 
pain, and: encountered his own creation. It 
may seem as if this argument, is difficult 
of application with regard to physical pain. 
Not so, if man is regarded from a lofitier 
standpoint than that we generally occupy. 
If he is looked: upon as a powerful con- 
sciousness which forms its external mani- 
festations according to its desires, then it 
is evident that physical pain results from 
deformity in: those desires. No doubt it 
will appear to many minds that this con- 
ception of man ia too gratuitous, and in- 
volves too large a mental leap into unknown 
places where proof is unobtainable But 
if the mind is accustomed to look upon life 
from this standpoint. then very eoon none 
other is acceptable; the threads of exist- 
cnoe, which to the purely materialistic 
observer appear hopelessly entangled, be- 
come separated: and: straightened, so that a 
new intelligibleness illumines the nniverse. 
The arbitrary and: cruel Creator who in- 
flicte pain and pleasure at will ‘then disap- 
pears: from the stage; and! it is well. for he 
is indeed an. unnecessary character, and, 
worse etill, is a mere creature of straw, 
who cannot even strut upon the boards 
without being upheld! on: all aides by dog- 
matists. Man comes into this world, aure- 
ly, on the same principle that he lives in 
one city of the earth or another: at all 
events, if it. is too much to say that this is 
s0, one may safely ask, why. is it not so? 
There is neither for nor against. which: will 
appeal to the materialist. or which would 
weigh in a court. of justice; but T. aver this 
in favour of the argument —that. no man 
having once seriously considered it can go 
back to the formal theories of the skepties. 
Tt is like putting on swaddling-clothes 
again. 

Granting, then, for the sake of this argu- 
ment, that. man is a powerful: consciousness 
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who is his own creator, bis own judge, and 
within whom lies all life in potentiality, 
even the ultimate goal. then let us consider 
why he causes himself to suffer. 

If pain is the result of uneven: develop- 
ment, of monstrous growths, of defective 
advanee at different points, why does man 
not learn the lesson which this should: teach 
him, and take pains to develop equally? 

It would seem to me as if the answer to 
this question is that this is the very lesson 
which the human race is engaged’ in learn- 
ing. Perhaps this may ecem too bold a 
statement. to make: im the face of ordinary 
thinking, which either regards man as a 
creature of chance dwelling in chaos, or as 
a soul bound: to the inexorable wheel of. a 
tyrant’s chariot and hurried on either to 
heaven or to hell. But such a mode of 
thought is after all but the same as that 
of. the child who regards ‘his parente as the 
final arbiters of his destinies, and in: fact 
the gods or demons of his universe. As 
he vrowe he casts aside this idea, finding 
that it is simply a question of coming of 
age, and that he is himself the king of life 
like any other man. 

So it is with the buman race. It is king 
of its work, arbiter of its own destiny, and 
there is none to say it nay. Who talk of 
Providence and chance have not paused to 
think. 

Destiny. the inevitable, does indeed ex- 
ist for the race and for the individual; but 
who can ordain this save the man himself ? 
There: is no clew ir heaven. or earth! to the 
existence of any ordainer other than the 
mai who suffers or enjoys that which is 
ordained. We know so little of our own 
constitution, we are so ignorant of our di- 
vine functions, that it is impossible for us 
yet. to know how much or how little we aro 
actually fate itself. But this at all events 
we know,—that ao far as any provable per- 
ception goes, no clew to the existence of an 
ordainer has vet been: discovered; whereas 
if we give but. a very little attention: to the 
life about us in. order to observe the action 
of the man upon his owm: future, we soon 
perceive this power as an actual force in 
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operation. Tt is visible, although our range 
of vision: is so very limited. 

‘The man of the world, pure and simple, 
is by far the best. practical observer and 
philosopher with regard to life. because he 
is not blinded: by any prejudices. He will 
be found. always to believe that as a man 
sows so shall he reap. Amd this is eo evi- 
dently true when it is cousidered, that if 
one takes (the larger view, including all 
human life, it makes intelligible the awful 
Nemesis which seems consciously to pursue 
the human: race,—that inexorable appear- 
ance of pain in. the mideb of pleasure.’ The 
great Greek poets saw this apparition so 
plainly ‘that their recorded observation has 
given to us younger and blinder observers 
the idea of it. It is unlikely that so mate- 
rialistic a race as that which has growm up 
all over the West would have discovered , 
for itself the existence of this terrible fac- 
tor in human life without the assistance of 
the older poets,—the poets of the past. And 
in this we may notice, by: the way. one dis- 
tinct value of the study of the classics — 
that the great ideas and facts about human 
life which the superb ancients put. into 
their poetry shall not be absolutely lost as 
are their arts, No doubt the world will 
flower again, and greater thoughts and 
more profound discoveries than those of 
the past will be the glory of the men of the 
future efflorescence; but until that. far-off 
duy comes we cannot prize too dearly the 
treasures left us. 

There is one aspeot of the question which 
seems at first sight positively to negative 
this mode of thought; and that is the suf- 
fering in the apparently purely physical 
body: of the dum) heings,—young children, 
idiots, animals,—and their desperate need 
of the power which comes of any sort. of 
knowledge to help them through their 
sufferings. 

The diffienlty which will arise in the 
mind: with regard: to this comes from the 
untenable idea of the separation of the soul 
from the body. It is supposed by: all those 


who look only at material life (and espe- 
cially by the physicians of the flesh) that 
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the body and the brain are a pair of part- 
ners who live together hand in hand and 
react one npon. another. Beyond thar they 
recognize no cause and: therefore allow of 
bone. They forget that the brain and the 
body are as evidently mere mechanism as 
the hand or the foot. There is the inner 
mau—the soul—behinid. using all these 
mechanisms; and this is as evidently the 
truth with regard: to all the existences we 
know of as with regard to man himself. 
We cannot find any point in the scale of 
being at. which soul-causation ceases or can 
cease. The dull oyster must have that in 
him which makes him choose the imaetive 
life he leads: none else can cho it. for 
him bnt the sonl behind, which makes him 
be. How else can he be where he is, or be 
at all? Only by the intervention of an 
impossible creator called by some name 
or other, 

It is becanee man is so idle, so indisposed 
to assuma or accept. responsibility, that le 
falls back upon this temporary makeshift 
of a creator. Tt is temporary indeed, for 
it can only last during tthe activity of the 
particular brain power which finde its 
place among us. When the man drops this 
menial life behind him, he of necessity 
leaves with it its magie lantern and the 
pleasant jllnsions he has conjured up by its 
aid. That must be a verv mmeomfortable 
moment, and must produce a sense of 
nakedness not to be approached by any 
other sensation. It would seem as well to 
save «me's self this disagreeable experience 
by refusing to accept unreal phantasms as 
things of flesh and blood and power. Upon 
the shoulders of the Creator mam likes to 
thrust the responsibility not only of his 
capacity for sinning and the possibility of 
his salvation, but of his very life itself, his 
very: consciousness. Tt ix a poor Creator 
that he thus contents linnself with—one 
who is pleaced with a universe of puppets, 
and amuse? by pulling their strings. Tf he 
is capable of such enjoyment, he must yet 
be in his infancy. Perhaps that iseo, after 
all; the God within us is in his infaney, 
and: refuses to recognize his high estate. 


If indeed the soul of man is subject to the 
laws of growth. of decay, and of re-birth as 
to its bodiy, then there is no wonder at. its 
blindness But this is evidently not so; 
for the soul of man is of that. order of life 
which causes shape and form, and is unaf- 
fected itself by these things.—of that order 
of life which like the pure, the wbstract 
flame bums wherever it is Ht. This cannot 
be changed or affected by time, and is of 
its very nature superior to growth and 
decay Jit etands in that primeval place 
which is the only throne of God,—that 
place whence forms of life emerge miu) to 
which they return. That place is the oent- 


manent spot. of í 
of the heart of mam Is is by the emal 
development of that.-—first by the recogni- 
tion of it, and then by its equal develop- 
ment upon the many radiating lines of ex- 
perience that- man ie at last enabled to 
reach the Golden Gate and lift the latch. 
The process is the gradual recognition of 
the gad jm himself; the moal is reached 
when that gndhood is consciously restored 
to its right glory, 
(To Be Continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 
HIGHER SPIRITUALITY IN JUNG 


Editor, The Canadian Theosophist:— 
In your number of May 15th, 1935, there 
is an article called “The Psychology of 
The New Age, igne W. F. S< and: in 
it @ passing mention of Jungs psychology, 
Tt seems to me that the anthor cmmot 
have studied Jung's latest. works. or he 
would never have concluded his paragraph 
with sneh a depreeiatory statement. Not 
only lras the existence of “higher spiritual 
and mental realms” oceurred to Jung, but 
his psvehology actually leads to parallela 
with the highest Chinese Yoga, as shown 
in Tris commentary on “The Secret of The 
Golden Flower.” Wis ecmeept of the “un- 
conscious” seems to me parallel with the 
“anima mundi,” spoken of by H.P.B. in 
The S. D. as follows :— 
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She says, (S.D. I., 511), “Akasa— 
the astral lightt,—can be defined in a few 
words; it is the universal Soul, the Matrix 
of the universe, the Mysterium Magnum, 
from which all that exists is born by sep- 
aration or differentiation. ...as the finite, 
in the Infinite, as regards manifestation, 
this light must have its shadowy side... 
which its actions draw upon humanity and 
which men attract and force to activity. 
Hence, while it is the universal Cause in 
its unmanifested unity and infinity, the 
Astral Light becomes with regard to Man- 
kind, simply the effects of the causes pro- 
duced by men...that determines the un- 
avoidable actiom and reaction of the great 
magic agent. It is mankind which has 
become the ‘Serpent of Genesis’ and: thus 
causes daily and hourly the Fall and sin 
of the ‘Celestial Virgin’—which thus be- 
eomes the Mother of gods and devils at 
one and the same time: for she is the ever- 
loving beneficent deity to all those who 
stir her Soul and heart, instead of attract- 
ing to themselves her shadowy: manifested 
essence. ...which kills and destroys... .. 
The Astral Light may be God and; Devil at 
onee—“Demon est Deus inversus’..... 
the ‘Holy Ghost? and ‘Satan’ at one and 
the same time...The manifested effects 
of the two who are one. guided and at- 
tracted by onnselves is the Karma of 
humanity’. 

“The Astral Light stands im the same 
relation to Akasa aml Anima Mundi as 
Satan stands to the Deity—they are one 
and the same thing seen. from two aspects” 
—(S.D., T.; 197). 

She says: again:—Alaya is literally the 
“Soul of the World” or Anima Mundi; the 
“Over Soul” of Emerson. ...not only the 
Dhyani-Buddhas are one with Alaya in 
Soul and Essence, but even the man strong 
in the Yoga (mystic meditation), is able 
to merge his soul with it.” (S.D., I.. 48). 

On page 59 she speaks of “the proto- 
types impressed. in the Astral Light—the 
lowest plane and world of Anima Mundi” 
which is dual andi bisexual (I., 196). 

The Logoi of all countries and religions 
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are correlative. . -with the female Soul of 
the World, or the “Great: Deep” ; the deity, 
from which these two in one have their be- 
ing, is ever concealed and called the “Hid- 
den One”...it can act only through the 
Dual Force emanating from the Eternal 
Essence (S.D., 1., 353). 

Svabhavat is the mystic essence, the 
plastic root of physical Nature—“Num- 
bers” when manifested; the Number, in 
its unity of Substance, on the highest 
plane The name is of Buddhist use and 
a synonym for the four-fold Anima Mundi, 
the Kabalistic “Archetypal world” (S.D., 
T., 98). 

Now the above is what Jung means by 
his concept of the “unconscious”. 

In. “Psychological types,” p. 271, he 
says: “The great problems of life...are 
always related to the primordial images 
of the collective unconscious. These 
images are really balancing or compensat- 
ing factors which correspond with the 
problems life presents in actnality..... 
Every great; experience in: life, every pro- 
found: conflict, evokes the treasured wealth 
of theese images and: brings them to inner 
perception: as such, they become: accessible 
to consciousness only in the presence of 
that degree of self-awareness and power of 
understanding which enables a man- also 
to think what he experiences instead of 
just living it blindly. Im the latter case 
he actually lives the myth and the symbol 
without knowing it” 

With reeard to mythological associations 
Jung says (on page 616)...“Thoxe mo- 
tives and images...can spring anew in 
every age and clime, without historical 
tradiliow or migration. I term. these con- 
tents the collective unconscious, just as 
conscious contents are engaged in a defin- 
ite activity, the unconscious contents—so 
experience teaches us—are similarly 
active. (p. 264). T am myself so profound- 
ly convineed of this homogeneity of the 
human psyche that I have actually em- 
braced: it in the concept of the collective 
unconscious as a universal and: homogene- 
ous substratum whose homogeneity extends 
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even into a world-wide identity or similar 
ity of myth2-and! fairy tales, so that a negro 
of the southern states of America dreams 
in the motives of Grecian mythology, and 
a Swiss grocer’s apprentice repeats in his 
psychosis the visior of an Egyptian 
Gnostic.” 

Speaking of popular myth and legend, 
H.P.B. says in the Seerct Doctrine (IL, 
293): “The imagination of the masses... 
could never have conceived and! fabricated 
ex nihilo so many monstrous figures. such 
a wealth of extraordinary tales, bad it not 
had to serve it as a central nucleus, those 
floating reminiscences, obseure and vague, 
which unite the broken links of the chain 
of tims to form with them the mysterious 
dream foundation of our collective con- 
sciousness, ™ 

Junges emeept of the collective uncon- 
acious is bound up with the problem of the 
pairs of opposites. In “Two Essays” 
(page 115) ho says: “Through: tension be- 
twoen the opposites, the ecllective uncon- 
scious brings forth images which as sym- 
bols make possible an irrational union of 
the opposites”, (1uic¢aning that it cannot. 
be done by brain reasoning), Our im- 
mediate life is only a world of images. All 
conscious imagination and action have 
grown out of these unconscious prototypes. 
and remain bound up with them. 

In “Peyehological Types”, p. S77, Jung 
zays:—Active phantasy. which brings the 
symbol to birth, “belongs ‘to the highest 
form of pəvchie acrivity. For here, in a 
converging stream, flow the conscious anil 
unconscious personality of the subject into 
a common and reconciling product. A 
phantasy thus framed may be the supreme 
expression of the unity of an individual: 
it may even create the individual by the 
coneummate expression of its mity.” (p. 
144). Under normal ecnditions. ..energy 
must be artificially added to the uneon- 
scious symbol, in onler to.. bring it to 
consciousnese—this occurs. . through a 
differemiation of the Self from the oppo- 
sites “this points to the separability: of an 
individual nucleus”. This detachment. 
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causes the energy to sink into the uncon- 
scious where it automatically takes pos- 
session of the waiting phantasy material, 
which it activates and urges towards con- 
ecionsnete.” The expression for the svinrbol 
“living forme”? is happily chosen, “because 
the phantasy material thus animated con- 
tains images of the psychological develop- 
ment of the individual in its successive 
states, thus providing a sort of model or 
representative of the further way between 
the opposites. . .thie function of mediation 
between the opposites I have termed the 
transcendent function. (p. 149). The posi- 
tive something which resulta is the “sym- 
bolic delerminant of the Will?..... 
“The primordial image to whieh I refer 
is revealed in that growth of oriental 


thought which centres around the Brah- 
man-Atman teaching in India, and in 


China found ite philosophical reprezenta- 
tive in Lao Tze. (p. 151)...Tao iz...a 
middle road between the opposites, freed 
from them and! vet uniting themi in itself. 
The purpose of life is to travel this middle 
path and never to deviate towards the op 
posites” Sneha wisdom presents. what 
is the highest attainable to spiritual superi- 
ority (p. 153). “For its achievement the 
highest moral effort. the greatest self- 
denial and sacrifice. the most intense re- 
ligious earnestness and saintliness., are 
needed.” —(p. 244). 

“The East has for thousands of years 
been familiar with this process, and: has 
founded thereon a psyehologicul: doctrine 
of salvation which brings the way of deliv- 
erance within the compass of human m- 
tention---thus hoth the Indian and the 
Chinese religions. as also Buddhism which 
combines the spheres of both. poasess the 
idea of a redeeming middle path of niagi- 
cal efficacy: which ig attainable through a 
conscious attitude.” 

Jung quotes the Kaushiltaki Upanishad. 
1-4, “like one who faring fast in a chariot 
looketh down upon the chariot wheels, so 
upon day’ and night. upon good and evil 
deede. aud upon: all the opposites doth he 
look down; but be, freed from good! and 
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evil deeds, as knower of Brahman, entereth 
into Brahman.” 

On p. 266 Jung says of Tao:—“Tao is 
am irrational union of the opposites, there- 
fore a symbol which is andi is not”. . .““The 
spirit of the valley is immortal; it is 
called the decp feminine. ‘The gateway of 
the deep feminine is called root of heaven 
and: earth”. ..—“To withdraw oneself is 
the colestial way’... (quoting Lao Tze): 
“Therefore is he (the complete one) in- 
accessible to intimacy, inaccessible to 
estrangement, inaccessible to profit, inac- 
cessible to injury. invaecessible 'to honour, 
inaccessible to disgrace,” Being one with 
Tao resembles the spiritual condition of a 
child. This is the psychological attitude 
which is an esesntial condition of the in- 
heritance of the Christian Kingdom of 
Heaven—... The basic image and symbol 
whence proceeds the redeeming effect. (p. 
267): “Henee as a microcosm, uniting 
in himself the world-opposites, man’ cor- 
responds with the irrational symbol which 
reconciles psychological. antithesis—. This 
root-image of man—accords with the 
symbol ‘living fonw.” The opposites are 
two mutually contending tendencies both 
atriving to drag max into extreme attitudes 
aud entangle him in the world. 

Wn Wei. another Chinese concept, 
means “not-dioing and not doing nothing.” 

In this connection Jung quotes ai Japa- 
nese philosopher, Nakae Toju—“Ri is the 
world soul, Ki the world matter, which are 
two aspects of the same thing. The indi- 
vidual also embraces the opposites.” There 
is a universal Self and an individual Self 
which is a divine essence which Tojn calls 
Rvochi. It is the universal Self in us (as 
Jung also says elsewhere: “The individual 
Self ig a..... representative of something 
universally present in al] Hving creat- 
ures”). Ryochi is the True Self—not the 
falee self which iv am “acquired. personal- 
ity arising from perverted beliefs” Ry- 
ochi ig called “alone being,” or “alone 
knowing.” It is the self regulating fune- 
tion. the mediator of the pairs of opposites 
Ri and Ki; ip is the “ancient: Wise One 
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who diwelleth in thy heart” — “in every 
heart there dwelleth a Sage; only man will 
not steadfastly believe it; therefore hath 
the whole remained buried.” 

In the “Secret of the Golden Flower? 
(p. 83), Jung says, “My professional ex- 
periences: hava shown me that in my tech- 
nique I had been unconsciously led along 
the secret way which for centuries has been 
the preoccupation of the best minds of the 
East.” The Chinese text shows striking 
parallels with the course of psychice de- 
velopment in European people. With 
them: iki is also a question. of the way in 
which one may become what the Hindu 
terms Virdvandva, free of the opposites— 
but the way is narrow as a knife edge. He 
saya: “This detachment is the therapeutic 
affect: par excellence for which I labour 
with my students and patients.” But he 
points out that: this technique is only ap- 
propriate au a certain stage of develop- 
ment, and in. the secondi ‘half of life it must 
not: be entered upon too soon. The instruc- 
tion is only intended! for him whose “light 
of consciousness is capable of freeing him 
from the powers of life, in order to enter 
into the ultimate undividedi unity, into the 
“centre of emptiness” where “dwells the 
god of utmost emptiness and life” as the 
Chinese text says. This “centre” reminds 
one of what was said by a Master: “Desire 
only in your efforts to reach nearest the 
centre of life (which is the same in the 
universe and in yourself). It is your 
divinity, it is tbe divinity we all share, 
which has within it, in its heart, a supreme 
and awful power.” 

Jung says: “This something, though 
strange ito ns. is vet so near. it. is altogether 
ourselves and! yet unrecognizable, a: virtual 
middie point. T have called this middle 
point: the Self.” In another place he saye: 
“The psyche may be regarded as a mathe 
matical point and at the same time as a 
universe of fixed stars.” 

He says: “Obviously: the veil of Maya 
cannot be lifted hy a mere decision of 
reason, but demands the most thorough- 
going and wearisome preparation consist- 
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ing in the right payment of all debts to 
life... .till then, there are real, andi rela- 
tively, real figures of the unconscious.” 
Of Westerners Jung says: “We would 
like to climb the heights of a philosophical 
religion, but are, in fact, incapable of it. 
The best we can: do is to grow up to it.” 
I think that the parallels given: above 
prove that the “existence of higher spir- 
itual and mental realms” has occurred: to 
Jung! 
Yours faithfully, 
Maude Bernard. 
76 Lancaster Gate, London, W.2. 


THEOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


Editor, The Canadian Theosophist :—In 
your July issue a letter signed by E. K. 
Middleton assumes that Theosophy as such 
is inconsistent with patriotism and loyalty 
to the throne, or to whatever the form of 
government of one’s country may be, and 
calla attention to social and economic ques- 
tions as the business of Theosophists; all 
of which is diametrically opposed to the 
deeper iesucs. of Theosophical tenets. 

Existing conditions and! wide-spread 
discontent and suffering no dowbt show the 
nee for change, but whatever outer reme- 
dies may le advocated it remains a fact 
that the Theosophical Messenger of our 
period taught that the only effective 
change must ‘fake place in the heart of man 
—a. slow process, but one fo which the 
whole Theosophical Movement was directed 
by Those who are devoted to the welfare 
of Humanity. 

H. P. Blavatsky wrote: 

“To seek to achieve political reforms be- 
fore we have effected a reform in human 
nature, is like putting new wine into old 
bottles. Make men feel and recognize in 
their innermost. hearts what is their real. 
true duty to all men, and every old abuse 
of power, every iniquitous law in the 
national; policy, based on Imman. social or 
political selfishness, will disappear of 
itself... ... F 

Again, as against Socialism making of 
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Theosophy a peg upon which to hang its 
political creed, we have H.P.B.’s unequi- 
vocal atatenient regarding the duty of the 
Theosophist in affairs governing physical 
man and his problems, given in “The The 
osophist” for Sept., 1879, in an article en- 
titled “What are the Theosophists ?”?* :— 

“Unconcerned about politics: hostile to 
the insane dreams of Socialism and Com- 
munism, which iti abhors.....the Society 
cares but little about the outward! human 
management of the material world. The 
whole of its aspirations are directed: to- 
warde the oceult truths of the visible and 
invisible worlds. Whether the physical 
man be under the rule of an empire or a 
republic concerns: only the man of matter.” 

In an article in “Lucifer”, November 
and, December, 1887, entitled “Let Every 
Man Prove His Own Work’* H.P.B. 
answers some specific charges laid against 
the Society of not tackling the sn-ealled 
practical probleme of the age. and of fail- 
ing to strive to alleviate the terrible suf- 
ferings of physical man, Al Theosophists 
who earnestly desire to be of service to 
their fellow men should study thie article 
very carefully. H.P.B. points out clearly 
that the doing of good works is a truly 
dangerous path, only to be trodden by those 
who have purified their lower natures and 
have thus acquired clear vision, freed of 
all prejudice, preconceived ideas. and.self. 
In her own word's :— 

“|. .it takes a very wise man to do good 
works without danger of doing incalculable 
harm..... Kindness and gentle treatment 
will sometimes bring out the worst quali- 
ties of a man or woman who has led a 
fairly presentable Hfe when kept down. by 
pain or despair. May the Master of 
Merey forgive us for saying such words of 
any human creatures, all of whom are a 
part of ourselves, according to the law of 
human brotherhood which no disowning of 
it can destroy. But the words are true. 
None of us know the darkness which lurks 
in the depths of our own natures until some 
strange and unfamiliar experience rouses 
the whole being into action. So with these 
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others who seem more miserable than our- 
selves.” 

The “Canadian Theosophist?” for June, 
page 106, prints a letter from a Master 
(which, by the way, was not addressed, as 
stated, to W.Q.J.) which sums up the 
whole question in saying: “Tean I pray 
you in thought and feeling away from 
these external problems...... ” and then 
proceeds to show Tur Way. 

Edith Fielding. 

235 Irving Rda., Victoria, B.C., 

July 22nd, 1935. 


* These two articles have been reprinted in the 
U.L.T. Pamphlet Series, and are Nos. 22 and 31. 


REVIEWS 
“TEMPLE OF THE STARS” 


A book that will set many people won: 
dering whether they know the ground they 
walk on has been published by John M. 
Watkins, 21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross 
Road, London. for Five Shillines. It is 
ealled' “A Guide to Glastonbury’s Temple 
of the Stars: Its Giant Effigies deserihed 

‘from Air Views, Maps. and from The 
High History of the Holy Graal.’ There 
are fifteen: maps showing the temmile 
breadth of country in County Somerset 
where this wonder is to be seen. It gives 
the Glastonbury legend a new force and 
sets its history away back prior to the 
Christian era. The Zodiac is portrayed on: 
the face of the country, and aviators in 
recent. days have photographed the ancient 
earthworks, some of them: after the manner 
of the Serpent Mound in Ohio. so that the 
delineation of the ancient Signs is brought 
out: quite clearly. 

This part of Somerect. known az the Isle 
of Avalon or Avilion, had a hallowed repn- 
tation long hefore the time when St. 
Joseph is said) to have visited it and left 
there the Holy Graal. In: fact, say the 
present writers, if was thie hallowed repu- 
tation that broncht St. Joseph from Pales- 
tine. Blake’s idea of Jerusalem being 
established: in “England’s green and pleas- 
ant landi” had, therefore been anticipated 
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by some four or five thousand years. Only 
an examination of these survey maps, six 
inches to the mile, will enable anyone to 
make up his mind there is something in: it, 
but poseibly: a visit with an airplane will 
he required to convince the average skeptic. 
Sixteen gigantic figures are presented! as 
having been outlined! on the earth’e surface 
to establish for ever the knowledge of the 
Signs of the Zodiac. that Bible of the 
Heavens that was familiar even to Job. 

Besides the maps there are 116 Jarge 
quarto pages in this book and it is impos- 
sible to summarize the evidenee. The book 
itself is a summary. and leade to unknown 
corvoborations. King Arthur and his 
Knights are used to personify. the effigy 
constellations called by other names. Sir 
Lancelot of the Lake represents Leo with 
one of the Twins—Gemini—the other hav- 
ing been slain. and the star, Pollux, falls 
in the month of the Lion and Castor by 
his wose. All these features are found on 
the ordance maps and are identifiable in 
the large plates given. At first it may re 
quire a little attention to do this, especially 
with the main outlines. but they are aston- 
ishingly convincing once recognized. The 
Bull is particularly plain. The Effigy 
Phenix flying towards the sunrise and 
fuming its head to drink of the Blood 
Spring in plate 8 is much more difficult. 

In plate 10 the base of the triangle in- 
dicates the Equinox B.C. 2700, which may 
be a clue to the date of the laying out: of 
these vast designe in Somerset. Yet we are 
told that there was no civilization in Bri- 
tain before the Romans. “The High 
History of the Holy Graal”? may be had in 
Dent's Everyman series. 


“DID MADAME BLAVATSKY 
FORGE THE MAHATMA LETTERS?” 


This question has been answered in a 
complete and final fashion ima series of 
articles originally appearing in The The- 
osophast, now reprinted in book form and 
furnishing an indispensable piece of evid- 
ence for those who wish to meet the criti- 
cisms of the unwise and the inexperienced. 
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The book is astonishingly irrefutable with 
its pages and: pages of fac simile letters 
from six different Masters and letters alse 
from those who have been accused of forg- 
ing them by the Christian missionaries 
who could conceive of no other solution to 
their problem. Letters from H.P.B., Col. 
Olcott and’ Damodar Mavalankar, the only 
persons who could possibly be accused of 
such a conspiracy are given and show the 
absurdity of the charge. The accusations 
made by Richard Hodgson, the young man 
of 22 who trumped: them up, instead of 
seeing Madame Blavatsky herself and 
others capable of explaining the cireum- 
stances to him. are demolished by Mr. 
Jinarajadasa, and the vracillations of 
Netherclift. the handwriting expert, who 
swore that the Parnell forgeries of Pigott 
were genuine, are shown to be unreliable 
and influenced by considerations extrane- 
ous and biussed. The book is a real addi- 
tion to onr literature. and Mr. Jinaraja- 
dasa is to be congratulated on such an im- 
portant addition to our historical litera- 
ture. 


GIVES YOU A LIFT, 
BUT THAT’S NOT ALL 


Tt is true that tobaeco “gives you a lift” 
—but so do diphtheria, typhoid and 
asphyxiation; and the temporary “lift? 
which nicotine producea in Abe human 
system ameliorates the undesirable effects 
of tobacco not. a whit more than a precisely 
similar “lift” helps you to enjoy serions 
diseases which produce it. 

Such is one of the conclusions put 
forward in a thesis by W. J. MeCormick, 
Toronto doctor, which appears in the onr- 
rent issue of the American Journal of 


Hygiene. 

Dr. McCormick spikes the popular 
theory that creation of blood augar by 
smoking is beneficial, with his contention 
that the increase of this sugar in the blood: 
is nothing more than nature’s machinery 
working to combat. the nicotine poison. 

'The temporary relief from “that tired 
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feeling?’ sand the equally effective relief 
from hunger produced by a cigarette are 
both admitted. In: fact, Dr. MeCormick 
agrees that smoking a cigarette and eating 
are both followed by an. increase in: blood 
sugar. 
Robs Body of Glycogen 

The difference, he say, Hes in the fact 
that. the cigarette is robbing the body of its 
glycogen store expelled: into the system to 
detoxicate the blood while food: creates 
sugar in the alimentary processes and 
sends. it through the blood streams to be 
stored.in the liver and muscles 

Eichi of nine Flemish hares have fallen 
Victims to Dr. McCormick’s experiments to 
explode the theory that smoking was bene- 
ficial.. Basing his research on. the earlier 
discovery that nicotino increased the secre- 
tion of adlrenakir in: the body and produeed 
temporary increase in the blood sugar, the 
doctor begani feeding his rabbits gradually 
increasing doses of nicotine sulphute. 

As the minimum lethal: dose was reached 
in each case the little animals were seized. 


with convulsions and died within 15 
minutes. The one remaining rabbit was ' 


given an injection of adrenalin before each 
lethal dose of nicotine. Ie showed marked 
effecte of the poison but recovered from thie 
doses, which were gradually increased to a 
point where they would have been enough 
to kill a dozen men. 

Dr. McCormick, a product of Northern 
Ireland and: graduate of the University of 
Toronto, has practised in Torouto for 
nearly 30 years, He is responsible for the 
development of the High Park mineral 
baths and as a sideline has organized! swim- 
ming clubs and: carnivals in the west end 
of the city. Since 1925 he has subordin- 
ated his practice to the operation of the 


baths and caw be seen any day at the 
pools. Smoking is not prohibited at the 
baths, though he does complain that. 


bathers are continually stepping on live 
cigarettes. On: tthe other hand, no tobacco 
is sold in the shop whieh is run in connec- 
tion: with the pool.—Toronto Mail « Em- 
pire, July 27, 1935 


THEOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Conducted by F. B. Housser 


AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 


In the second half of the Third Root 
Race, wher the “Sweat-born” gave birth to 
the “Egy-born’”; and when these, instead 
of continuine as androgynous beings, began 
to evolve into separate males and females; 
and when: the same law of evolution led 
then: to reproduee their kind as reproduc- 
tion is now carried on, then only was 
speech developed. But even then it was 
still no better than a tentative effort. The 
whole Inuwan race at that time wae of “one 
language and one lip”. So {sars the Secret 
Doctrine (TT., p. 208), H. P. Blavatsky 
ming on to outline the development of 
monosyllahie, agelutinative and, finally, 
inflectional speech. 

“One language and one lip, —thie has 
been’ for centuries the ideal of men here 
amd there, who felt that by the application 
of intelligence, there might be evolved a 
common medium of speech and: writing to 
facilitate communication betwee the vari- 
ous sections of the polyglot old: planet. 
Many ‘have heen the attempts. Sir Thomas 
Urquhart. (1653) produced a language 
called: “Logopandekteisun” ; Tæibnitz ponm- 
dered: over the idea in the seventeenth, and 
Bishop Schevler made an alinnsr successful 
attempt with his “Volaptik’—to mention 
three only out of many hundreds 

Tn the year 1859, one Louis I. Zamenhof 
was born. in Bielostok, Poland, where the 
population contained: four different 
elaments—Russiang, Poles, Germans and 
Jews, each speaking its own language and 
each on very bad‘ terms with the other three. 
Doctor Zamenbof—hbe was an oceulist by 
profession—was an idealist; he had been 
taught that all mem were brothers, but 
everything around him made him feel that 
men didi not exist; there existed only Rus- 
sians, Poles, Germans and Jews. This set 
him thinking and be finally became con- 
vinced: that one of the great, if not the 


greatest. obstacle to friendship between 
these different sections. was the lack of 
ability to understaml] one another. Once 
this was realized. Zamenhof’s life was dedi- 
cated to the prubleny of an international 
language. He soon gave up the idea of a 
universal language to be used as “one 
language and. one lip” in every-day speech 
throughout the world. in favour of an in- 
ternational, auxiliary Janguage—a key 
languase, which those who had need of 
infernational communication could use in 
addition to their mother tongue. 


A New Language? 


The problem, as iti first presented itself 
was this: is the international language to 
be (a) one of the dead languages, (b) one 
of the existing national languages, or, (c) 
a newly ereated artificial language? 

At first, the dead languages seemed. very 
alitractive, as they had the necessary quality 
of being neutral; but it was soon obvious 
to Zamenhof (himself a clever linguist) 
that the difficulty: involved in learning 
such languages shuts out this proposal as a 
possible solution. True, Latin was used as 
an: international language in the middle 
ages by well-educated men, but the possi- 
bility of attempting to revive Latin for 
modern use was investigated some ¥EATs 
ago by a special committee appointed hy 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, which reported; 

“The acquirement of Latin is relatively 
diffioult to the average man. Jts ecneral 
use as an international, auxiliary language 
has been abandoned; its revival would en- 
tail the coining of a very large number of 
new words. There would be great diffi- 
culty in securing the adoption of a uniform 
pronunciation. The Committee is unan- 
jmoous in ite conclusion that the advantages 
of Latin as an international, auxiliary 


lanenage are outweighed! by its disadvant- 
ey 


ages 
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One still hears the suggestion that one 
of the existing languages, such as French, 
a language which has prestige in diploma- 
tic and other limited spheres; Spanish. 
which is the language of twenty-two coun- 
tries: or better still, for yon and me, 
English, might be adopted for the purpose. 
Bat it is questionable whether any nation 
would be conceded the commercial and 
political advantages. that would follow the 
acceptance of its own language as the offi- 
cial international language, even: suppos- 
ing that the average persom had: the time. 
patience and ability properly to master the 
intricacies of a foreign tonene. 

A Problem at Geneva 


After attending a polyglot conference at. 
Geneva, a well-known English educational- 
ist said: “With the best will in the world. 
from a social point of view, Geneva re- 
mained appallinglv national. Very largely 
we consorted with those who spoke our own 
tongne. We could not choose to make 
friends where we were attracted to do so. 
Haltine gestures of friendship died pain- 
fully on lips striving to mumble a few in- 
coherent phrases in German and French.” 

Tn spite of its wonderful system of ear- 
phones and a staff of very clever interpre- 
ters, the sessions of the League of Nations 
supply ample evidence of the necessity of 
an international, auxiliary language of 


some sort. 
Esperanto 
To review even briefly the many 
schemes for establishing an artificial 


language would be bevond the compass of 
this article; so we will confine ourselves 
to a very brief statement. of some of the 
qualities of Doctor Zamenhof’s lanomage, 
Esperanto. 

In 1887 Zamenhof produced his first 
Esperanto grammar, which was so thor- 
oughly prepared that very few alterations 
and these only of minor importance, were 
found necessary. The following are some 
of the characteristics of Esperanto: 

(1) There are no exceptions to the gram- 
matical rules. 
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(2) The pronunciaiton is simple, and 
follows the spelling. 

(3) The tonic accent is always on the 
penultimate syllable of a word. 

(4) The five vowels have theoretically 
one sound: each: no ambiguity, therefore, 
occurs when in fluent and natural speech, 
theee become lengthened or shortened ac- 
cording to the position. 

(5) There are separate endings for 
nouns, adjectives, verbs and derived ad- 
verbs so that the parts of speech can be 
recognized: at. sight. 

(6) All verbs are conjugated: alike, and 
in the simplest possible manner, 

(7) Words in a sentence can be placed 
in any convenient order which expresses 
the meaning in view. 

(8) The number of ordinary root-words 
is comparatively small, other words being 
derived from these by combining roots or 
adding prefixes or suffixes. 

Esperanto has made and is making rapid 
progress. There is an extensive and: grow- 
ing literature consisting of both original 
works and translations. ach vear hun- 
dreds of periodicals are published and 
hundreds of radio broadeasts are made in 
this language. Jt is tanght in schools 
thronghont the world and the University 
of Toronto has recently added it to its Ex- 
tension Department curriculum. Twenty- 
six International Convontions have been 
held and the twenty-seventh is to be heid 
this year in Rome. 

A Common Language Coming? 


To all Theosophists, an international 
language must be of interest as ih wonld 
remove one of the obstacles to the arowth 
of the idea of Universal Brotherhood. 

Tt has heen suggested hy many Theoso- 
phical students that the human race in: its 
progrese through the 5th, 6th and 7th 
Races will pass through conditions corres- 
ponding to but an.a higher scale than those 
prevailing in the 3rd, 2nd and: 1st Races 
respectively. If this ie so, then humanity, 
in the middle and latter part of the 5th 
Race should evolve a language conunon to 
the whole world, corresponding to the “one 
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lunguage and one Hip” of the middle 3rd 
Race. ; 
Anglujo. 


ECONOMICS AND ETHICS 


“There ure basic ethbieal conditions 
which must be met finst, or. no matter 
what eke we do, we never can have pros- 
perity. ‘The foundations of a fortunate 
Gconomy are laid deep im the moral mti- 
tudes of men.” 

The above are the introductory words 
of Harry Ta. Foadick in an article called 
“Th: Ethical Foundation of Presperity,” 
which appears in the July copy of Current 
Thought, abridged from Riverside 
Sermons. 

The article may be termed: a sermon, yet 
it reveals a shrewd knowledge of existing 
eanditions, and is particularly Theosophie 
itr its estimatu of the situation. The author 
proceeds to disenss what he considers the 
chief economie problem of mankind, name- 
ly. Makdistribution, Under capitalism. a 
productive eystem has been created capable 
of supplying anything that man may need, 
but there wre not enough eonsnmers able 
to buy what cun be prodiced, go Maldis- 
(tribution: rises up to emfonnt us. 

Consequently we are starting on roads 
which should have been thought of before: 
a juster distribution of income, unemploy- 
ment and old) age inguranee, and. other 
methods to achieve security for all the 
people. Even though the travelling is 
hard, every eivilizel nation will have to 
travel such roads, one way or another. To 
quote--““Tie righteousness of the kingdom 
of God first, or not enough to eat or drink 
or wherewithal to be clothed.” 

The Ethical Test 


According to the author. the ethical test 
of every cemomie process is whether it is 
primarily devoted to making for a few, or 
to evriching tho life of all. He deseribes 
one type of ingenious financial sleightof- 
hand where the process is deflected from 
social welfare to private gain Tt, he 
claims, is but one of sixteen major types 
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being used to-day, 

Full eovernment control ig not advocat- 
ed—in fact the less government interveu- 
tion in art, musie, religion, and scientific 
research the better. He believes ulso that 
we should have freedom to say what we 
think; freedom of assembly: and of protest 
even against the government andi that we 
should retain the right to own homes and 
property. 

Tn his opinion, the one way nltimately 
of keeping the government out of any area 
of business enterprise, is to prove that by 
some other means we can achieve the dedi- 
cation of the eennmomie processes, not to 
private guin, but te public welfare. 

If capitalism ia to live, it must adjust 
itself lo present cireumstanees, to tle wel- 
fare of all the people-—-even: to the least: of 
them. “If not”, concludes Harry E. Foe- 
dick, “there is nothing on earth that can 
save it, and nothing in heaven that will.” 
This, he is certain, is the ethical eetimate 
of the silaurtion. Á 

Fron a Theosophical viewpoint, no 
aystem can endiv, nnless th is based npon 
the ecancept of brotherhood. ‘The true eon- 
copt, however, ie muech more involved than 
“a financial security for alt the people”. 
yet at the momint, if would seem an “im- 
portant part” that should not be neglected 
if we are to help on the evolution of 
humanity. 


If “seeurity? will improve ‘the social 
conditions of the people, making it more 
poszibla tor their bodies and spirits to be 
developed, then it ie a Theasophical duty 
to do something abont it. With reference 
to the subject IL P, Blavatsky, in the Key 
to Theosophy p. 194. says,—“As this de- 
velopment is one of the exprese objeets of 
Theosophy, the T. S. is im thorough 
sympathy and harmony with all tene ef- 
forts in this direction?” Each imembor, 


however, must discern for himself the 
direction in which the “true efforts” He. 
Reverting to the introduction of Harry 
S. Fosdick’s article—“There are basic 
ethical conditions whieh must be met first, 
or, no matter what else we do, we never 
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ean have prosperity.” To find how this 
allies itself with the Theosophical idea we 
turn to p. 194 iw the Key—“To seek to 
achieve political reforms before we have 
effected n reform: in human nature is like 
gniting new wine into old bottles.” 


R. S. 
CHANGING ATTITUDES IN BIOLOGY 


An amazingly comprehensive article en- 
titled “Erom Units to Systems” appearing 
im the June copy of the Medical Review 
of Reviews by Edward J. v. K. Menge, 
Ph.D.. Se.D., deals with the change in 
outlook in the various seiences—-Physics, 
Chemistry, Psycholozy, Physiology, Medi- 
cine, Zoology, Mathematies-—affected dur- 
ing dhe past generation, from abont. 1890 
onward, 

The keyunte of the essay is the change 
in Biology from the Cell-Theory of Devel- 
opment to what is called tthe Organisinal 
Theory, ag a sonree of explanation of liv- 
ing organism-—the cell-unit—as the source 
of explanation for vital phenomena’. Th 
was thought that if the attributes of Lhe in- 
dividual cells contd: be learned, the natarre 
of the organisms composed! of these cells 
would be understood. 

You can see what littl: room there could 
be in the cell-theory, which is purely mech- 
anistic. for that “something always left 
over after all that is physical and: all thaat 
ix chemical has heen analyzed”. As HH. 
P. B. says (S.D. T., p 685), “Tt is an 
abuse of the readers intellimence to write 
of blind indifferent. cells, ax does Haeckel, 
arranging themselves Into organisms”. 

But. and a very biv but. it was found on 
continuing this line of experiment, that a 
cell did not always renet in the same man- 
ner when forming a part of an organism. 
The simile is given of the difference in the 
behaviour of a wolf hunting alone or with 
the pack. in the behaviour of a human 
being alone. or under-the influenee of mob 
psychology. 

The cell-theory thus proved inadequate 
to explain the nature of the organism, 
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whose bchaviour could not be explained by 
a study of the cells of which it was com- 
posed. 

We now come close, at least in Biology, 
to that prophecy of EL. P. Blavatsky. given 
im 1888, that between “uow and 1897 there 
will be a laree rent made in the Veil of 
Nature and, Materialistie Seience will re- 
ceive a deathblow”. (S.D. T., p. 677). 

Organisms Are Individuals 

From 1890 on the Cell-Theory began to 
give way to the “Organismal Theory” and 
in 1906 it was definitely stated by F. R. 
Lillie that “the cells are subordinate to the 
organisms, which produces them. aud! makes 
them large or small, of a slow or rapid rate 
of division. causing them to divide, now in: 
this direetion, now im that, and in all 
respects so disposes them. that the latent 
being comes to full expression. The organ- 
ism is primary, not secondary ; it is am in- 
dividnal, not by virtue of the co-operation 
of countless lesser individualities, but an 
individual that produces these lesser in- 
dividualities on which its full expression 
depends. 

Now the present. problem in Biology ap- 
pears to be—what is it ‘that motivates the 
organism 4 Seeing that all organisms are. 
Imt protoplasmic substances, why is it that 
some are different from others? Hlow, and 
according to what rules have these changes 
ocenrred ? 

The writer of the article from which I 
have been: quoting admits that “We are at 
this moment in Biology standing at a point 
where it is (ime for a complete overthrow 
of everything now taught, with the hope 
that. both a deelaration of independence 
and a new constitution, so to speak, for 
hiological workers, must be bronght about”, 
But althongh the theories are numerous— 
mechanistic, emergent evolution, and so 
forth—all carefully avoid what is termed 
as “that metaphysical concept which is al- 
wars creeping into any systematized body 
of knowledge”. 

Occult Clues 


This scems a great pity as Occult 


Science, as taught in the Secret Doctrine, 
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has given many clues as to the direetion in 
whieh the solution of Bioloews knotty 
problems lies, Lt says (1., p. 60), “There 
is a Vital Principle without which no 
moleenlar combinations conld ever have re- 
sulted: in a living organism’, And again, 
(IL, p 685), “The cauze underlying 
physiological variation iw species—ore to 
which all other laws are enbordinate and 
secondary—is a subcousctous intelligence 
pervading matter, ultimately traceable to a 
reflection of the Divine and Dhvan-Cho- 
hanie Wisdom”, 

However as students of Theosophy we 
should realize that dogmatismi is a losing 
game and we can ouly absorb amh impart 
so much of the truth as we are capable of 
assimilating, and at that only a blurred 
reflection of truth. The theory: of eveles 
may not be a tenet of Prof. Eddingtan’s 
philosophy, but with ‘him we agree that— 
“Tn each revolution of scientifie thought 
new words are set to ald musie, and that 
which has gone before is not destroved but 
refocussel. Amid all our fantty attempts 
at -expression the kernel of seicentifie truth 
steadily grows; andi of this truth it mav he 
said—The more it changes, the more if 
remains the same thine”. 


M. J. B. 


. GEOLOGICAL CYCLES 


A few years ago scientists were of the 
opinion that the earth was formerly a 
molten mass of rock. which.over 2,000 inil- 
lions of years or thereabonts. gradually 
eooled down solidified and nssmmnerl its 
present form. Tt was reeognized of course 
thal certain. of the records of the reeks in- 
dicated various interruptions and rhythmie 
pauses in this cooling down process. But 
these. were explained on the basis of an. 
ever-shrinking carth. For as it cooled, it 
grew smaller; the rigid crust being thus 
put into a condition: of severe stress. which 
periodically: was released by geological 
eatyclysins in which new oceans were 
formed. new mountain ranges built up. H, 
was also believed that the earth was solid 
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to its cemtre, his older theory on the part 
of scienee, was in violent: contrast to The- 
osophical notions concerning the course of 
natural history and im partienlar it left no 
possibility: of the existenee of such early 
continents ag that of Lemuria and Atlantis. 
‘Theosophy obtained ite geo-physical theor- 
ies largely from India. and it was there 
hield that the course of the carth’s history 
was a rhythmic one. Continents rose and 


fell, Warm ages came and went, cold ones 
likewise. ‘The geo-phiysicist, unwiHingly, 


was foreed lo aecept Tce ages since he foumd 
evidences of their occurrence as far back 
as the earliest geological. era. 

Of late, however. the scientist has come 
to a mueli more satisfactory aud more The- 
osophical notion of the history of the earth 
due largely to the efforis of one man, the 
late Prof. John. Joley, of Trinity College. 
Dublin. The results of his researches are 
contained in two hooks; one, The Thermal 
History of the Barth, writtew by himself, 
the othier---Science fora New World, com- 
piled by Sir d. Arthur Thomson, This 
latter hook, eonitains a sectiow by Joler en- 
titled, The Wicissitudes of a Habitable 
World. Both books are well worth reading. 

Radio-Activity 

Joley savs the discovery of radio-activity 
has completely changed previous coneep- 
tions of the Barts history. For the earth 
is not. only not growing colder, but is actu- 
ally growing warmer at the present time 
All rocks are radioactive aud! those com- 
posing the continents contain just about 
enonch radioactive substances, to a depth 
of about 35 te 40 milks, to supply alk the 
heat being thrown off into space. at their 
surface 

The rocky: matter composing the contin- 
ents in general belongs to the granite series 
and is supposed to be underlain: at this 
depth of 35 to 40 miles by a different: and 
denser rack known as basalt. At various 
periods in the earth’s history: immense 
floods of basalt have poured out over the 
continents, to the extent of thousands of 
square miles and thousands of feet in 
depth. 
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This basalt ix dikewise radio-active nnd 
where blanketed by the continents and to 
a lesser exten by the oceane. srows hotter 
with each pausing year. Jt finally welts 
and. as it does ac, it expands und erows 
lighter. The earth’s surface stretches, 
grows larger, amd grcal rift valleva are 
formed, such ns those of the Nile River. 
and: the Red Sea. Whole masses of land 
slip down belween the fault planes. The 
continents theauselves, dike ships leaving 
the ocean und entering fresh-water arenas. 
likewise sink, nob mach but enaugh In sub- 
merge vast areas, and in some cass, all 
their surface, Then are also loosed from 
their moorings aml slip easily around on 
the liqnid core waderueth. They take up 
new positions om the surface of the globe 
and, conceivubly. polar lands might find 
themselves at the equator atd cice versa. 

During thix time of intense geologien] 
activity, {he basaltic oeenn underlying both 
sens aml continents evol down and eventu- 
ally solidifies seaim As it Hoes so it rows 
denser: ìi. weighs mire. The continents 
now float bigher and: rise fram the ocean 
deptibs. The carih grows smaller, new 
mountain ranges are formed and a new era 
is ushered in, The evelie nature of the 
Whole prouss is determined, one utight 
almost say in an accidental way hy a 
peeuliar property possessed by basalt, It 
solidifies at a femperuture 100 deerees, or 
thereahouts, lower than that at which it 
melts. lt apparently takes a good manv 
millions of vears for the radio-active sub- 
stances in the meks to make up thia 100 
degrees difference and during the interval 
a relatively stable condition exists. 


Atlantis 


If now, some geophysiciat were to chow 
that this process might be subjeet to miner 
rhythms of one kind or another, then the 
submergence of individual continents 
would he explicable and the sole remaining 
ohjection to the Adantean-Lemnrian. hypo 
theses would be removed, Dt is significant 
that. as Joley points out, the bed of the At- 
lantie is not similar to that of other eane, 
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since it is nnderlain at the present time by 
rock of the nature found in continents, not 
ordinarily iy ocean beda. 

WL FS. 


J. M. PRYSE’S BOOKS 


may be had, including: The Magieal 
Message of Oannes; The Apocalypse Un- 
sealed; Prometheus Bound; Adorers of 
Dionysus; and The Restored Now Testa- 
ment; from John Pryse, 
919 SOUTH.BERNAL AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, California 


Books by Wm. Kingsland 


The Mystic Quest. 
The Esoteric Basis of Christianity. 
Scientific Idealism. 
The Physics of the Seeret Doctrine. 
Our Infinite Life. 
Rational Mysticism. 
An Anthology of Mysticism. 
The Real H. P. Blavatsky. 
Christos: The Religion of the Future. 
The Art of Life. 
The Great Pyramid. 

May be had from JOHN M. WATKINS, 
21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 

London, W. O. 2, England. 


THE REPRINT OF H. P. B.’s WORKS 


Volume Three is announved as rendy shartly’’; 
uniform with previous volumes. Postpaid $4.50 


The ‘AFFIRMATIONS Library consists, to 
date, of 34 titles. Cr. &vo., oach 35c or 3 for $1.00 


The Series ineludes:— 

Energy. Human sud Divine, Rt. Rew Dr. 
David; The Aseent of Man, A. A. Milne; 
Truth amd Tradition, Chas E. Raven; The Sin 
Obgesnion, P. Dearmer; The PJave of Sex in 
Life, T. W. Pym; Faith and Reason, R. G. 
Collingwood; The Religion We Need, Prof. 
Radhakrishnan; The Problem of Puin, R. W. 
MaeWenna; A Reonsonsble Faith, Dr. V. Bart- 
lett; The Problem of Mivil, A. E. Taylor; Feur 
and Religion, Rev. G. H, Woolley, V.C, M.C; 
Reality of Spirifuat World, Sir O, Lodge. 


N. W. J. HAYDON 
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THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT 


Behold! how good and pleasant a thing 
it is for brethren to dwel together in 
unity |” 

This must have been a shining thought 
in the minds of most of those who came to 
the meetings of the Fraternization Conven- 
tion in Toronto on August 23, 24 and 25. 

To many who have stayed away from 
this and the two earlier Conventions it has 
appeared that such gatherings were only 
due to a perhaps amiable, but nevertheless 
quite fond: and vain wish to mix the oil of 
compassion with the water of bitterness 
and deceit, while those who took part were 
deceiving themeclves and the truth was not 
in them. It is no matter for silly boast- 
ing, and the only test to which this work 
can be put is the old test of the Great Law: 
By their fruits ye shall know them. 


It may vet: be seen that the simple desire 
to draw together all those who have taken 
the high. resolye to know and' to follow the 
lofty teachings of the Founder of the Theo- 
sophieal Society and of those who inspired 
her work, is a test in itself, and that those 
who have held themselyes aloof have chosen 


a way of death. The time has come when, - 


without any Pharisaie vaunt: of betternese, 
people must choose to say: Stand thou on 
that side: T will stand on this! 


Tt ig almost beyond belief that in the 
same month, 500 miles away, a Theosophi- 
cal Convention could have listened without 
protest to a renewal, in the name of a dark 
and noisome science, of the diabolical 
teachings that. have already driven: thous- 
ands out of the Theosophical Society, this 
being dona in an effort to bolster the repute 
of the shattered Jdol whose worship was 
intended to supplant the pnre gold of the 
Seerct. Doctrine with the fonl precepts of 
Belial. 


‘There is no need to repeat the details of 
this matter. ‘hey are all on record! for 
those who might care to examine the de- 
grading story of twentyeeven years ago 
when 15,000 members. left the Theoeophi- 
cal Society rather than risk its contamin 
ation. Why does Adyar cling to it? 


Two black pigments ean never be mixed 
to create the whiteness of purity, and if the 
Preaident of the Theosophical’ Society at 
Adyar is weak enough to permit the per- 
petuation of this tradition of shame; he 
must be aware that the handwriting is 
ablaze on the wall: MENE MENE TEREL 
Urwarsin, 


A. E. S. S. 


4 
X 


THE TORONTO CONVENTION 


The meetings of the Third International 
Tnter-Theosophical Fnaternization and 
Jubilee Convention were a great success 
and! the attendance, which at Niagara in 
1933 registered 125, and waa somewhat 
less at. Rochester last. year, mounted to 197, 
but this only included those who registered 
and not those who attended the pnblic 
meetings as Visitors. There was a fine 
spirit of cutihusiasm and of friendly dis- 
course at the several recaption meetings at 
which tea and other refreshments were 
served and which the local Women’s Aux- 
iliary Committee made a complete success. 
‘The arrangements for convenient lodgings 
appear to have been highly satisfactory and 
altogether every visitor from a distance 
was well provided for. The Toronto 
Head-quarters proved equal to the demands 
made npon it, and the audiences were well 
accommodated. The collections taken np at 
the meetings were intended to cover the 
expenses. but fell short somewhat. 

As on other occasions representatives of 
the three main Theosophical Societies were 
present. The New York Society under 
Mr. E. T. Hargrove was not in evidence, 
it being a policy of that Society not to rec- 
ognize any Theosophists outside its own 
ranks. The American Theosophical Saci- 

“ety takes much the same position, and de- 
clined to recognize the Convention, the 
official reason given being that the Point 
Loma Society used euch oecasions io 
proselytize the members of, other bodics. 
As it happened, the Liberal Catholic 
. Church, which! is sponsored: by the Ameri- 
can Society, and to which President Arnn- 
dale belongs, was the only body that at- 
tempted any proselyting, eopies of a 
Church magazine being distributed at the 
door to visitors. The Ohairman called. at 
tention: to this activity and disclaimed. any 
connection with it on the part of the 
Toronto Society. There were no represent- 
atives as far as wa are aware from the 
Temple of Halcyon. 


The Luncheon 


The Luncheon. at Cole’s Restaurant was 
a pleasant. fnnetion, though considerably 
delayed by the non-arrival of His Worship 
Mayor Simpson, whio had been involved in 
other official duties in. connection with the 
opening of the great Canadian National 
Exhibition which began on the same day 
as the Theosophical Convention. and was 
attended during: the two weeks of its dur- 
ation by over a million and a half people. 
Many of the Convention visitors seized the 
opportimity to see this wonderfnl display 
and were highly interested. One of the 
features was the Ceylon Tea Planters’ fine 
panorama of a section: of the Ceylon monn- 
tains covered with tea plantations, with all 
the activities of the tea gardens in opera- 
tion, workers passing to and fro, elephants, 
railway trains and. other means of trans- 
port in: operation, and with the great hills 
and the ocean in fine perspective. Mr. R. 
C, Bingham, a member of the Toronto 
Lodge, designed this scene and was in 
charge of the work. He had two huge 
figures of a sedent. Buddha. placed at the 
entrance to this scene, exeiting much com- 
ment and enqniry. 


Mayor Simpson. spoke aympathetically 
of the work of the Society and emphasized 
the interest of the city of Toronto in edu- 
cation, giving some detaile of the school 
ayetem and its relie. Nearly eighty at- 
tended the luncheon. The photograph 
taken after the lunchioon: was an: excellent 
one though it was impossible to get a full 
attendance of the viaitors. There are 73 
in tha picture which can be had for One 
Dollar on application to Mr. Fellows or 
Miss Crafter at 52 Isabella Streat, Toron- 
ta One of the attractions of the lineheon 
wae the ainging of Mr. Allan Wilson, whose 
splendid. tenor voice has been a recent 
feature on radjo programmes. Mr. Wilson 
also sang ati the mecting on Sunday eve- 
ning, On Friday evening Mr. Rex Le 
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Lacheur sang delightfully the baritone 
solo, “I Love Life!” 


He Knew H. P. B. 


Among the visitors were Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred R. Haemimerle, now residing in 
Toronto. Mr. Tlacmmerle as a child: remom- 
bers Madame Blavatsky very well as his 
parents often entertained her at their home. 

The three. evening adklresses were among 
the finest we have heard: in Toronto. Tt was 
the general view that Dr. Kuhn and Mr. 
Lesch kad both surpassed! themselves and 
given the best talks they had! delivered to a 
Toronto audience. Mr. Housser’s address 
on Economics was a masterly application 
of Theosophical principles to the problems 
of modern finance. 

Undoubtedly the cost of travel prevented 
a larger attendance. Montreal, for ex- 
ample, 830 miles off, was represented alono 
by Mr, D. B. Thomas, who was gladly wel- 
comed, and! Boston by Mr. Clapp, while 
New York and Chicago and other cities 
even nearer were unable to send’ delegates. 
Had! the. Convention been: held in any of 
these cities the result would have been to 
prevent. attendance from Toronto. 

Nothing was settled as to the location of 
the next Convention. Jt was resolved to 
create a permanent Convention Committee 
to promote the cause of Fraternization, con- 
sisting of Mr. Cecil Willams, Mr. J. 
Emorm Clapp and. Mr. FE. L. T. Sehaub, 
and it was left to this committee to arrange 
for a place of meeting in the Unitedi States. 

Convention Opened 

The Convention: was opened at: two o’ clock 
on: Friday, August. 23, by Mr. J. Emory 
Clapp, of Boston, Chairman of the previous 
Convention at Rochester, and President of 
the American. Section of the Point Loma 
Society, who asked the audience to ob- 
serve a one minute silence. He then called 
for proposals for the permanent Chairman. 
Mr. Smythe, General Secretary of the T. 
S. in Canada, was proposed: by Mr. Ronald 
V. Garratt: of Welland, seconded by Mr. 
Harold Anderson, Toronto. There being 
no other proposals, Mr. Smythe was de- 


clared elected. Taking the Chair, he called 
on Mr. Harold: Anderson to read: Madame 
Blavatsky’s Fourth Message to the Boston 
Convention of 1891, as striking a keynote 
for the presenti gathering. Following this, 
which! is ‘the greatest justification of the 
Fraternization Movement to be found, 
with its warning about quarrels over 
trifles, the Chairmau spoke briefly on: the 
things that divide us, questions of Leader- 
ship, rival Esoterie Sections, varying in- 
berpretations, shibboleths, psychic tendem- 
cies, censorships and’ claims of orthodoxy, 
as contrasted: with the more important mat- 
tens on which the various Societies were 
agreed, their common; origin, their depend- 
ence on the Secret Doctrine, their auton- 
omous ideals, their common literature 
previous to 1891, the fact of Brotherhood 
and! the Unity of Life, the general Theo- 
sophical Society’s platform, the terms and 
spirit of ithe Boston. proclamation, and the 
more profound and cternal claims of the 
supreme Yoga or Divine Love. Organie 
union wae not sought but brotherly: inter- 
course and co-operation was the least that 
genuine Theosophisis could expect to offer 
the world. “United,” wrote Madame Bla- 
vatsky, “there is no force on earth able to 
destroy our Brotherhood.” 
Greetings From Afar 

Mr. Clapp was then requested! to read 
the numerous greetings by wail and tele 
graph. Among these was a letter from 
Philip S. Wellby addressed to Dr. de Pur- 
ucker as of the Convention committee. 
Writing from The London Forum, 33 
Paternoster Row, he said: “I wiah to send 
you my best wishes as initiator of the Fra- 
ternization: Convention, and greatly regret 
that T cannot be present on August 23. I 
hope that the attendance will be worthy: of 
the occasion and the conception underlying 
it, which is truly: Theosophical. You may 
possibly recollect my name, as I had the 
pleasure of receiving your book for review 
some time aga iw the London Forum. Sin- 
eercly and fraternally yours, Philip S. 
Wellby.” 

Mr. and: Mra. Benedict, Boston Lodge 
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(Point Loma), wired: “greetings from: two 
members of long standing to comrades old 
and new who are meeting to show the world 
that Theosophy means Brotherhood with- 
out Ifs or Frills.” Isidor H. Lewis wired 
for the New York (Point Loma) members 
“heartfelt greetings. Deep is the world’s 
need of the teachings of the Elder Brothers 
of humanity. andi sacred: the work of the 
Theosophical Movement. whose mission it 
is to promulgate those teachings and thus 
erve andi bless mankind. Out of the fra- 
ternal efforts of which this Convention is 
am eamiest expression there is bound to 
emerge a more deeply vital pereeption of 
the reulity and the power amd glory of that 
greater love and: more compassionate un- 
derstanding which are the very flowers and 
fruit of the Theosophical: Life andi teach- 
ings.” 

V. F. Esteourt, president. San Francisca 
Lodge No, 11 (Point Loma), addressed a 
cordial greeting to the General Secretary 
of Canada of which the following para- 
graph may! be quoted: “Adauitting the pos 
sible opportunity for constructive reantts 
to be gained as a result of temporary differ. 
entiation into separate organizations, we 
must not, however, lose sight of the fact 
that our several societies are the offspring 
of that one Theosophical Society which. H. 
P. Blavatsky founded to serve as a wmited 
body in the spreading of the great: Message 
which she brought to thia age. Surely all 
those who are aware of this one simple fact 
in oum Theosophies] uncestry must ultim- 
ately become conscious of the unbreakable 
tie that. binds together all those who carn- 
estly desire to carry on tha work of onr 
reat. Founder.” 

; A Message From Germany 

Dr. Luisa Krüger wrote from Berlin, 
Germany, to. Mr. Clapp: “Dear Compan- 
ion, now, a short time before the beginning 
of the Convention I must tell you that it 
hardly will be possible for ma to be present 
there I am of Lettish nationality and 
have great difficulties to get: my money 
from Latvia. But I shall come at amy rate. 
only some time later, but in: spite of this T 
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hope that I shall have occasion: to see you 
then, Meanwhile I would be glad, if Mr. 
Smythe of the Canadian T. S. would give 
me an address of an F. T. S. in Montreal, 
where I'll stay a short time; maybe that I 
shall have occasion: to speak there also. I 
would ba very: obliged to you if you would 
be so kind: aa to do me this favour. Many 
thanks in advance. With my best wishes 
and Theosophical greetings L remain yours 
very truly Dr. Tamisa Kruger.” (p. Adr. 
Frau F. Bhunberg, Luisenufer 35 Berlin 
S, 42), . 

Mr. E. Norman Pearson, who had' been 
invited to come, wrote the General Secre 
tary of his many engagements, and added: 
“Also I should be quite frank to say that 
I am doubtful of the wisdom of holding 
joint conventions. Yet, although it is not 
my way, I sincerely bop that you will have 
a successful and a fruitful gathering.” 

Thomas H. Barlow, president Lodge No. 
28 (Point: Loma), Aun Arbor, Michigan. 
in the omrsa of a cordial greeting, said: 
“That Theosophists who profess no distinc- 
tion between: race, creed, caste or colour, in 
our relations with humanity in general, can 
resent; differences in opinion or allegiance 
among units within the Movement of which 
we all ‘are parts, seems almost unbelievable. 
Tt. saddens us that such reseutment. does 
seem: evident: and hope your deliberations 
and! inflnence in this Convention may be a 
great step towards universal Theosophical 
understanding, sympathy and brotherly 
love.” 

Mr. K. L. T. Sehauh, detained in Los 
Anpeles owing to ibe illness of his sister, 
sent his yreetines, md among other things, 
wrote: “T believe the fraternal spirit, 
which prevails at these conventions, will 
spread, and eventually reenlt in all The- 
osophists, interested: in advancing the cause 
of Universal Brotherhood: regardless: of 
Trace, creed or colour—again moving for- 
ward: under one common: banner, as in H. 
P. Bl’s time.” 

A resolution adopted unanimously by 
Victoria Lodge, No. 1 (Canada). of the 
Point Loma T. S., was forwarded by presi- 
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dent. G. F. Jeanneret, and: stated: “Com- 
rades F. C. Berridge, Wm. T. Stewart: and 
myself have very pleasurable memories of 
your visit to Victoria some years ago 
(1899), and we desire personally to send 
you our very kind regarde and our Lodge 
collectively its fraternal greetings both: to 
yourself and to the members of your 
Lodge.” The resolution sent cordial fra- 
ternal greetings to the Convention and ex- 
pressed: “full sympathy with the Fraterniz- 
ation Movement, and its best wishes for the 
enecess of the Convention.” 
A Million Dollar Gift 

Dr, Kuhn was called upon and spoke of 
his recent visit to the Convention of The 
American Theosophical Society at Wheat- 
on: and the announcement there of the dem- 
ation of a million dollars by Mrs. Shillard 
Smith of Philadelphia to the Wheaton 
Society for the purpose of acquiring fur- 
ther land area fronting on the highway, 
and: erecting an Art Institution at the cost 
of half a million, with an auditorium for 
general use, the balance of the donation’ to 
serve for maintenance. This new building 
will relieve the presenti Wheaton. building 
of much interior pressure and thus extend 
its accommodation. Dr. Kuhn. stated that 
he had greetings and. good wishes for the 
Fraternization Movement from many mem- 
bers in the United States and believed that 
the rank and file would generally approve 
of it if the Leaders agreed. 

Mrs, Gertrude Knapp of Fonthill was 
then called on for-her paper on “Some 
Facte of Botany: viewed Theosophically.” 
We hope to print this paper later. In. sub- 
sequent discussion Dr. Kuhn spoke of 
Botany as most. anitable for instruction in 
Lotus Circles and of. the importance of the 
lessons botany contains Theosophieally. 

A paper by Dr. Evelvw G. Mitchell, 
Boston, on “Theosophy amd Mental 


Health” was read by Mr. Harry D. Potter 
of Hamilton. This has generally been re 
parded. as the outstanding paper of the 
Convention. among those sent in from out- 
side. We hope to present it next month. 
“A paper by Mr, E. L. T. Schaub om “How 


to. Reach a Wider Public,” was read by 
Mr. Harold Anderson, and this was fol- 
lowed: by a paper by Mise O. Hareourt, 
vice-president, Bristol Lodge, T. S. in 
England, on “The Circle and: the Point,” 
which wae read by. Mr. Potter. These 
papers appear elsewhere. 

A Committee on Resolutions was then 
nominated by the Chair and: adopted on 
resolution, consisting of J. Emory Clapp, 
convener; Dr. Kuhn, Ceeil Williams, Ron- 
ald V, Garratt, George I. Kinman, Robert 
Marks, Miss MaymeLee Ogden, <A. C. 
Fellowes, Secretary, and the Chairman. 
The Chairman announced: that Mr. Fel- 
lows, who was secretary for Toronto Lodge 
had consented. to act as secretary for the 
Convention, and’ Miss Crafter, who was 
acting treasurer of. the General Executive 
of the T. S. in Canada. would act as 
treasurer of the Convention. 

The Friday evening meeting was well 
attended and Mr. Housser’s address on 
Theosophy and Economies excited close 
attention, A number of questions were 
asked and: answered: by Mr. Housser. We 
hope to have this paper either in extenso 
or a summary of it from the speaker. 

The Toast List 

On Saturday a luncheon was piven at 
Cole’s Restaurant at which the Mayor at- 
tended and spoke to the toast of his health 
coupled with the sentiment of Brother- 
hood, and other toasts were spoken to by 
Mrs. Knapp—Religion, Philosophy and 
Science; Dr. Kuhn—The Secret. Doctrine; 
Mr. Clapp—The Theosophical Movement: 
Miss Mayme-Lee Ogden—Our Neighb- 
ours; Mr. Cecil Willhams—Fraterniza- 
tion, The members then adjourned to the 
Theosophical Hall where a photograph was 
taken, 

Various delays caused by the luncheon 
and the photograph resulted. in a late 
opening of the Saturday afternoon session, 
scheduled: for three o’clock but. opened: fully 
an hour later. This led: to the omission of 
Mr. Iverson. Harris’s paper on “Bogeys 
and Brotherhood Among Theosophists,” 


‘aud the programme was so full that on 
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Sunday no time could be found for it. Tt 
had already appeared, however, in the 


Point Loma Forum, and: is therefore avail- 
able for students, Mr. Cecil Williams read 
his paper covering: much the same ground. 
on “Enemics of Fratornization,’ which 
appears elsewhere. In the discussion that 
followed Mr. Garratt spoke of the definite 
service rendered hy Theosophists. the recog- 
nition of which he coneidered would ereat- 
ly assist Fraternization. Dr. Kuhn men- 
tioned a circular ho had reecived from Mr. 
Ljuvgstrom of Sweden, dealing with an 
jasue of a past generation, as am cxample 
of things that cam mever be proved and had: 
better be forgotten. Mise Arnold of Toledo 
read a paper on “Theosophy and: Health.” 

Oni Saturday evening at 8 the paper 
which appears elsewhere by Miss Salanave 
of San Franciseo was read by Mr. George 
T. Kinman andi warmly received. Dr. 
Karhn followed: with an hour’s address on 
“Philosophy—the Need of the World,” a 
masterly summary, and received with pro- 
longed applause. This was regarded as 
the finest address he ‘had delivered in 
Toronto. 

The Last Great Day 

On Sunday morning the Committee on 
Resolutions met, those present being 
Messrs. Clapp, Garratt, Smythe, Marks, 
Kubn, Williams and Fellows. Their re- 
port was presented at the afternoon session 
and unanimously adopted and appears be- 
low. In the afternoon at two o’clock Mr. 
J. Emory Clapp gave his address on “What 
is the Theosophical Conception of Brother- 
hood.” We hope to present. this in a later 
issue.’ Mr. R. ©. Bingham spoke on 
“Abiinsa,” the Buddhist principle of harm- 
Iceamess or not injuring others, the basis of 
peace and opposition to war. Mr. Bing- 
ham’s eloquent and impressive appeal was 
both timely and effective, amd might well 
be committal to writing. He gave aa a 
motto—‘I have no sword. I make the 
subconscious my sword.” Mir. Robert A. 
Fughee followed with a splendid paper om 
“The Purpose of the Theosophical Move- 
ment,” which was one of the outstanding 
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thoughtful and impressive papers of the 
Convention. We hope to print it later. 
Miss Mayme-Tee Ogden spoke on “The 
Tmportance of Lotus Circles,” and gave an: 
illuminating: account of her work in thie 
field. Mrs. Ilazel Boyer Braun’s paper, 
“Theosophy. Here and Now” was omitted 
for lack of time, and the reader not being 
prescnt, and Mr. Potter read the paper 
contributed. by Mes. Jalie Neville Shore— 
“A Religion for Modern Youth.” This 
paper appears elsewhere in the Magazine. 

From: this point till seven o’clock the 
inembers were entertained: by the ladies of 
the Toronto Lodge and: an animated ex- 
change filled a pleusant two hours. The 
only flaw was the departure of the 
Rochester party who had to leave at five 
o'clock by motor in order to be at work in 
the morning. They cheerfully undertook 
the loug drive from Rochester and back to 
show their real appreciation of the prin- 
ciple of fraternizution. and expressed their 
extreme pleasnre in havmg been able to 
attend the Convention. 

The hoapitality of the Toronto members 
included a drive around the city on! a most 
comprehensive tour including all the pointe 
of general interest, and the gueats were 
loud in their praise of its beauties and: 
advantages. Tn this and: other ways the 
social aspect of the Convention was well 
provided for, arl there is no doubt that the 
offect of vis-a-vis acquaintance does more 
than anything to establish friendly. rela- 
tions. 

At seven o’clock Mr. G. Rupert Lesch 
gave n most enthralling addross on “The 
osophy and the Study of Comparative Ré- 
ligion.” His treatment of the subject was. 
profound: and yet popular to those in any 
degree familiar with the study of religion: 
on jte theologieal eide. His ingenious 
quotation of New Testament passages in 
Hustration. of the points he makes is most 
illuminating to Bible readers and: is a bril- 
liant study im comparative religiom in. it- 
self. Hig summation of “the One-ness, the 
Allmess and the Only-nese” of the Divine 
Life wae a vision never to be forgotten. 
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The Cheirman closed the meeting with 
the hope that the Convention would bear 
fruit and: that those present would carry 
its messawes wherever they went, in sup- 
port of the great message of Brotherhood 
that had been brought to the world by 
Madame Blavatsky. The meeting was 
closed with the repetition of the Gayatri. 

So ended the Third Fraternization Con- 
vention, the largest and’ moet successful so 
far held. The attendance was a record. 
The proceedings, which were, with the ex- 
ception of the evening addresses, entirely 
voluntary, resulted iwm a fine series of 
papers, almost too numerous in fact for the 
time at the disposal’ of: the Convention, so 
that disenasion. was limited in order to inr 
clude all the papers to be read. This sug- 
pests that special time for discussion. be 
scheduled: in the programmes of later Con- 
ventions. 

Resolutions Submitted to the Convention 

The following are the Resolutions adopt- 
ed at the Sunday afternoon session of the 
Convention :— 

That the thanks of the Convention be 
conveyed to Mr. and Mrs. Rex Le Lacheur, 
Mr, Allan: Wilson and Mr. Mutltens for 
their assistance im carrying out the musical 
portion of the programme. 

That the thanks of the Convention. be 
conveyed to the Publicity. Committee, and 
all other Officials, who were responsible 
for the organizing and: work of the Con- 
vention: 

That the thanks of the Convention be 
conveyed to all those members who gave 
addresses or contributed: papers, thus: ma- 
teriall'y aseisting in the successa of the Con- 
vention and particularly to Dr, Alvin B. 
Kubn, Mr. G. Rupert Lesch and Mr. F. 
B. Hongser. 

That. the thanks of the Convention be 
accorded to the Toronto Lodge for kindly 
giving the use of their Head Quarters for 
the holding of this Convention. 

That: the Convention: tender their very 
cordial and sincere thanks to the Women’s 
Auxiliary for their self-sacrificing efforts 


‘and their assistance in. entertaining and 
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carrying on other organization work in con- 
nection with this Convention. 

That a Committee representing the sev- 
eral Theosophical. bodiea be appointed to 
promote the Fraternization Movement 
throughout tho year, andi that Mr. C. Wil- 
liams, Mr. J. Emory. Clapp and: Mr. E. L. 
T. Schaub form the nucleus of this Com- 
mittee with power to adid to their number. 

That the question of the place of meeting 
for next. year’s Convention be left with the. 
Fraternization Committee, it being under- 
stood that it will be held in the United 
States. 

That: we re-affirm the Resoluion adopted 
last year, as follows: “That in view of the 
obvious want of vision and wisdom in the 
counsels of leadership in the world! today, 
and: the feebleness of the efforts to achieve 
human brotherhood in. spite of the spiritual 
professions of the dominant religions 
bodies; in view of the fact that the present 
economic and social management, reflect 
by evident inadequacy and failure, lack of 
knowledge of the basic principles of human 
life and evolution, on which alone a more 
humame, and Tess ruthless order of society 
ean be established; amd whereas the very 
fundamentals of a righteous social order 
have ‘been: laid! down for the guidance of 
humanity in the ancient days in the Laws 
of Mann, the philosophy of Plato, the 
writings of Hermes, and! in the revered 
Scriptures of the past, and a knowledye of 
them revived in the modern age by our 
great leader H. P. Blavatsky, and in: the 
Theosophical Movement; and in. view of 
the sore need: at this hour of these same 
principles in world leadership to relieve 
the suffering caused by the collapse of 
ceonomie structurea.—be it resolved by the 
Theosophists assembled in the second Tn- 
ternational Imter-Theosophical Convention 


at Rochester, N. Y., that we deplore the ° 


indifference. in the general mind of the day 
to our efforts to rastore to the world its 
hirthright of the ancient or ageless Wis- 


dom, by the application of which alone. 


human lifa can be guided to a happier 
status: arl be it further resolved, that we 
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declare it our firm conviction that war, 
poverty, crime, disease and other appalling 
abnormalities of modern society are ultim- 
ately due to the world’s ignorance of the 
basic principles of practical Wisdom, which 
ie the function of Theosophy: to advance 
in! the modern age.” 

That this Convention commends the 
joint action of the Adyar and Point Loma 
Societies in arranging for the publication 
of the complete works of H. P. Rlavaisky 
of which volume three has now been issued 
and sne@ecst to students the advisability of 
possessing a complete set. of this work, 

That owing to the large. place taken up 
by propaganda in the Theosophical Move- 
ment a period should be set aside at all 
Conventions, for the discussion of this most 
important phase of Theosophical activity. 

That, this Convention convey to the 
Heads or Leaders of the Several Theosophi- 
cal Societies in the world, its fraternal 
greetings anc testimonial of loyalty to the 
canse of Theosophy. 

And be it further resolved, That this 
Convention respectfully desires to urge 
upon: these several Heads amd! Leaders of 
Theosophia Bodies the eminent desirability 
of their taking cognizance of the existence 
‘within their vanions organizations of a large 
volume of sentiment favourable to some 
acceptable programme of harmonization. of 
the elements of the Theozophie Movement : 
that in view of the existence of this senti- 
ment, as manifested and exemplified in the 
three Conventions already ‘held it be sug- 
gested to the responsible Theosophiec 
Leadership that the time is ripe for posi- 
tive effort on its part in the direction of 
such re-approachment as will enable the 
Theosophic Movement. to present to the 
world it seeks to interest im its vital mes- 
sage of spiritual brotherhood a living ex- 
emplification of that same unity and 
human fellowship in: its own organie work. 

Those Who Registered 
Those who signed the register were only 
.a part of those who attended the Conven- 
tion meetings. The total registered were 
197 which consisted largely of those attend- 
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ine the dav meetings. The Hall, which 
seats 500, was well filled each evening. 
The names of those registered follow :— 

From the United! Statee:—14:—Wm, 
A. Banke, Youngstown, O.; Dr. Alvin B. 
Kuhn, Elizabeth, N.J.; Mrs. Henry Hueb- 
ner. Toledo, O.; J. Emory Clapp, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Julins If. Jacobson. Toledo, 
O.; Misa Emilie P. Amold, Toledo, O.; 
Mayme-Lee Ogden, Rochester, N.Y.; Bes- 
sie W. Stanford, Rochester, N.Y.: Claire 
C. Groot, Rochester, N. ¥.; Florence | 
G. Cowles, Rochester, N.Y.; Mavor W. 
Artlip, Rochester, N.Y.; Walter Vey, He- 
bron, Conn: G. Rupert Lesch, Ruffalo, 
N.Y.; W. T. Hawking, Allison Park, Pa. 

From. Toronto :—150:—A, ©. Fellows, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. I. Kinman, Maud E. 
Crafter, Mrs. H. Titingworth, Agnes Wood, 
N. W. J. Haydon, Alfred R. Hacmmerle, 
Mrs. ©. E. Sword, John, E. Taylor, Mr. 
and Mrs, Allan Wilson, Meta Thornton. 
Tvy Barr. T. Heeren, S. Constantnoff, J. 
R. Fraser, H. Anderson, Olga M. Cable, 
Day MacKay, Eva M. Budd, Mra. Minnie 
Lawlor, Maude I. Tristram, Mary Stnart, 
P. M. Sennett, Evelyn Slaght, L. Hartley 
(England), W.. B. Yate, May Mullain, H. 
Dobson, Mary E. Aem. H. Pape, E. J. 
Norman, Margaret Boddy, M. Hindsley, 
Lolita B. Perkins, B. T. Fenner, Tounis 
Anderton, Doris H. Anderton, O. S. 
James, A. Lerman. D. W. Barr. Mrs. C. 
E. Coyne, Estelle Morrish, Sarah Pedler, 
Edward Norman. Edward Widder, R. H. 
Thomas, Molly Brannen, Clara Powell 
Buckley, Freda H. Base, Janet Cornwell, 
F. B. Housser, Patric Tanner, R. T. Tanner, 
Jalith C. Maines, Rev A. T. B. Haines, F. 
M. A. Minter. S. Murray, M. Catterall, 
E. Medliecott, A. P. Harrop, M. ©. Her 
riman, E. B. Dustan. J. G. Chester, Mr. 
and Mra. J. B. Chamberlain, Hattie Mun- 
ther, M. E. Butehart, Lydia Neal, Mar- 
jorie Le Tachenur, Rex Le Lacheur, Ruby 
Welbourne. Olive Olive, B. T. Ames, 
Elson Mackay, W. ©. Chalk, Nellie Hop- 
kins. Robt Marks, R. Thornton, William 
King, E. L. Thomson, M. C. TIubel, Mre. 
E. B. Hubel. Miss Sarah E. Powers, B. 
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Chase, M. Chase, R. E. Lowier, Mrs. 
Sarah Tristram, Evelyn R. Webley, Anne 
Bothwell, Frances Trelearven, Charles M. 
Hale, Jessic M. Hale, Mrs. Waterfield, 
Margaret Warner, Mrs. M. ©. Boulton, E. 
R. Boulton, Elizabeth Murdoch, M. Stage, 
J. P. Crann, Florence Catterall, Hope E. 
Clark, Annabelle Murdoch, Mrs. W. B. 
Stevens, M. E. Christie, Estelle L. Bright, 
R. Spracklin, Sadie Defoe, W. Hamilton, 
©. Kirch, R. ©. Bingham, Mary. A. Her- 
mon, M. Lennox, — Booth, Mra, Olsen, 
Mrs. Lovina Tallman, Mrs. A. M. Wright, 
Ethel Allan, A. MeLundie, B. Ferguson, 
M. Winterbottom, Mrs. A. Haemmerle, 
Mrs, F. Monk, M. Buchanan. Ann Fergu- 
son, Florence J. Richardson, Anna. Glover, 
E. Moore, Alex. Mackie, Muriel Nerman. 
Jobn Van Eden, Caroline Cunningham, J. 
A. Secord, Mre. Elizabeth Keleher, P. R. 
Watkins, J. Ewings, D. H. Burns, Guy C. 
Robertson, ©. Gladston: Bell, H. J. Mun- 
ther, E. Horwood, Gyneth Horwood, Win- 
nifred Jones, H. Tweedie, Mrs. D. G. 
Cole, Mrs. R. Aitken, Lydia Neal, Mrs. 
L. J. Vodden, Edward W. Hermon. 
From Hamilton:—16:—Albert E. S. 
Smythe and Mrs. Janie Smythe, Robert 
A. Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Williams, 
Harry Dryden Potter, Mabel Carr, Amy 
E. V. Putnam, Anne M. Anderson, Amelia 
G, Mills, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Hick, Mr. 
and Mrs. O. Dumbrav, Ann Robinson, E. 


- Avonde. 


From Kitchener, Ont. :—5 :—Alexander 
Watt, Mary Watt, Dan Shantz, Lawrence 
Baer, J. W. Schroeder. 

From Montreal:—D. B. Thomas. 

* From Agincourt, Ont. :— Mrs. S. Long, 
C. Long, 

From Niagara Falls, Ont.:—Dr, and 
Mrs. A, Leon Hatzan. 

From N iasaracon-the-Taks, Ont. :—Afre. 
Bertram A. Taylor, 

From Welland, Ont. Renata V. Gar- 
ratt. 

From St.. Catharines, Ont.:—Mre. L. 
D. Cunningham, Jocelyn Cunningham. 

From Fonthill, Ont. :—Gertrude Knapp. 
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From St. Thomas, Ont.: — Mis E. 
Brierley. 
From: Sudbury, Ont.:—Rita Butler. 


HAS THEOSOPHY A FUTURE? 
By Dr. H. N. Stokes 


Mr. Smythe has suggested to me that I 
should: write something about “The Future 
of Theosophy”. First of all, has Theosophy 
afuture? That, I take it, depends largely 
upon the believers in: Theosophy them- 
selves. Are Theosophical principles to 
spread so as to influence the entire race, 
or are they to die out. as ao many philoso- 
phies and religions have done ? 

We are told that a epecial effort is made 
once in each century to awaken humanity 
to the principle: for which Theosophy is 
supposed to stand. That may be so, but it 
should: be perfectly obvions that this is a 
two-sided arrangement. No efforts of the 
Masters can be effective unless they meet 
with response and. co-operation, And that 


‘co-operation can be given by everyone in- 


terested, and the moment to begin this is 
today, not some forty years hence. Have 
we not already enough to live by? 

Please remember this. We Theosophists 
are a very small body as compared with 
the whole of humanity, even with that por- 
tion which belongs to what we call our 
civilization. Just think: the membership 
of the largest Theosophical society: is about 
30,000; possibly we may. add another 
10,000 for the other societies and the un- 
attached Theosophists, say 40,000 in all. 
That represents but a few thousandiths of 
one percent of the world’s population. If 
this almost vanishing fraction is to bring 
about any: future whatever for Theosophy 
it must stand together. It. cannot afford 
to work as a collection of separate unita 
ignoring or opposing each other, each main 
taining that ite views, being: wholly right, 
all the others must be wrong and! hence not 
quite fit to speak to on Theosophical mat- 
ters. 

What would you think of an army which 
declined to fight aa a unit because of some 
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differences of opinion as to uniforms or 
weapone? What would you think of an 
army which should: insist that their politi- 
eal differences made it impossible to stand 
together in the same trenches? There is a 
common cause, and all minor differences 
have to be forgotten in the fighting, no 
matter how much the individual soldiers 
may. differ on politics or on the best sort 
of boots. And what would the supreme 
command—in our cage the Masters—think 
of such people ? 

But that is precisely the condition we 
have in the Theosophical Movement today. 
This pitifully small army is divided into 
several clans or soricties, each claiming to 
have the same object, but each so anxious 
over differences on minor points that they 
not only will not co-operate, but often an- 
fagonize each other. The situation may 
well be called scandalous. 

Elsewhere I ‘have hadi occasion to refer 
frequently to what appears to be an in- 
creasing tendency in some societies to rep- 
resent to their members and the world: at 
large that they alone constitute THE 
Theosophical Society, THE Theosophical 
Movement. In some cases thie has pone to 
the extent not only of ignoring or denying 
the existence of a Theosophical: Movement 
without their own limits, but even so far 
as issuing printed warnings and charging 
officials of other sacietics with being a 
sort of transcendental robber trying to get 
into the sheepfold by climbing in. instead 
of entering by the door. I am not giving 
names; their own words speak for them. 
From what. one reada in official documents 
it would seem that: some societies are almost 
in a state of panic over spies and propa- 
gandists from other Theosophical societies. 
All of you may not be aware of this, but it 
is an actual! fact. It is most pitiful. T 
understand that the exeentives of cach 
society have a certain reeponsibility, occupy 
a position where they are expected, and 
should, devote most of their efforts to the 
particular instrument for which they are 
responsible. But that affords no reaeon 
for acting as if they are afraid that. they 


may lose some present or prospective mem- 
bers by acting in a friendly. manner to 
wards others. If members of other soci- 
eties are lese enlightened than their own 
they should welcome the opportnnity of 
giving them more light. If, on the con 
trary, they are more enlightened, they 
should be glad: to have their own members 
learn from them. 

T look on this scries of fraternization 
conventions, at present hardly bevond the 
embryo stage, as far more important than 
any of the other Theosophical conventions 
being held this year or at any other time. 
It is by far the most important because it 
is the nucleus of a movement. to secure co- 
operation in essentials, leaving it to those 
who choose to do so to argue over minor 
differences. Do not. forget. the words of 
the Master K. H. (Mahatma Letters, page 
231), speaking of the Jesuits: 

“They work for the greater power and 
glory (!) of their Order; we—for the 
power and final glory of individuals, of 
isolated units, of humanity in general, and 
we are content, nay: forceed—to leave our 
order and ite chiefs entirely in the shade.” 

As regards the proceedings of such a 
convention, while I have no comment ts 
make on the reading of general Theosophi- 
eal papers, which is perhaps essential, it 
must be remembered that such papere ean 
be presented in: any lodge or society at any 
time. The first and foremost object. is to 
bring together associates of different soci- 
eties and to give them the chance to get 
acquainted. “Oh, bnt. that is turning the 
convention into a social affair, a sort of 
nienie,” somebody may say. I reply that 
it is and shontd be first of all a social 
affair, because it. gives the members of 
each; society attending the opportunity to 
discover, as T have hadi to discover, that 
those of other organizations than: their own 
are just as inteHigent, just as well-meaning 
as themselves, and: that the esence of their 
Theosophy ig just as good as their own, 
even if ther may differ on matters of 
policy, theories of sueceseorship, or certain 
other doctrinal points. 
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Consequently I look on thie convention 
andi other fraternization conventions as 
primarily a means of mAting the several 
Theosophical sects to understand cach 
other and. to work together for a common 
cauze, net as a time or place for general 
Theosophical discussions. Tt is quite pos- 
sible thai the attcendanee may be small, 
perhaps even smaller than last: year. That 
is no reason, for thinking that another con- 
vention will not be worth the trouble. 
There is nothing worth while which is not 
worth the trouble, and another convention 
should bo held. even if no more than fifty 
attend: 

There is much being spoken and written 
on the subject of Brotherhood, in claborad- 
ing reasons why, even. though all admit the 
theory of Universal! Brotherhood, that is 
something quite different from fratemniza- 
tion, that while we may concede that imom- 
bers of other societies are theoretically our 
brothers, practically we don’t need to epeak 
to them, or work with them, or recognize 
them in any way, and that the idea of fra- 
ternization is a useless dream, an imprac- 
ticable ideal. T must sav that all of these 
discussions, when really sinecre and not 
intended to make an exense for neglecting 
our duty. remind me of nothing so much 
as a squid trying to hide itself by ejecting 
a volley of ink. All such discussions ure 
unpractical and an evasion of the real 
issue. There are people sa-plenty who 
always sea the reasons why something ean- 
not be done and who are. as proud as pea- 
cocke over their ability to find such 
reasons. Far fewer are those who believe 

„it can be dono, even though it may require 
some experimenting and. failure at first. 
Tt is on these laiter that the future of 
Theosophy. depends. 

I believe that. Theosophical societies ean 
co-operate and I have yet to hear any one 
sound: reason why they cannot. Of oonrece 
there must he some common ground. The 
Secret Poelrine of TW. P. R. hae been supe 
gested. If it canmot be that, then let it be 
her Key to Theosophy, if not that, then 
The Votce of the Silence, or Light on the 


Path, or the Bhagavad Gita. The first 
step is petting acquainted. This series of 
conventione offers that opportunity to the 
few who ean attend. But jt can. be done 
everywhere, in every town where two or 
more societies have lodges. Efforts to hold 
joint. meetings at. times should: be encour- 
aged. but ever where this is rejected by one 
or the other soricty veeasional visits to the 
meetings of other societies, not for pr 
poses. af propaganda, but for pod fellow- 
ship, are sure to lead to closer relations in 
the long run.” Many, to be sure, have a 
mortal dread of being rebuffed, Tt might 
happen at times has happend. but it ix a 
poor sort of martyr for his cause who 
would hold back. at auch a trivially 

May T addi that. tt is absolutely essential 
that. no fraternmization convention should 
permit the use of methods, forms or cere 
monials peeultur ta one partieular society. 
It is necessary: to avoid: everything which 
might give the impression. that the conven- 
tion is controlled: by one particnlar organ- 
ization. The sounding of gongs. pravers 
or invocations, meditations, quotatione 
from the special literature of any one 
society: should. be avoided. This precaution 
has not. always been observed jn the past 
and bas given rise to suapicious—probably 
untouuded—-that the convention was being 
run by a particular society in its own in- 
terests. This, of course, is not saying that 
when conventions are held: im cities where 
one society has a preponderanes of men- 
brs and a better hall. sarely socicty may per- 
foree have to do the greater part of the 
details, but in any event commitices should 
be as representative of the leading societies 
ne possible, names and associations being 
given. 

So finally, I earnestly hope that those 
wha have the decision as to a future fra- 
ternization convention will not be discour- 
aged, that they will remember that great 
movements may have small beginnings and 
be Jong in growing, aud that it is absolutely 
neeessary io keep the lamp of Brotherhood 
burning. no matter how low the: flame may 
sink at times, if Theosophy is to have a 
future, 
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ENEMIES OF FRATERNIZATION. 
By Cecil Williams l 


The attitude of some to fraternization 
is like that of the topers in the story to the 
ghost—ibey do. not believe in it but they 
are searcd. Others approach fraterniza- 
tion, in the spirit of the gourmand: who 
complained he could not eat. as much as he 
wanted—they avould like to take everybody 
into their own society but they can’t. 

Fear and vanity are great enemies not 
only of fraternization but of all human 
progress, Often. we find them, in. the 
Movement, wearing the mask of loyalty. 
Loyalty to a society or to a teacher is to 
be admired; but loyalty to Besant or Arun- 
dale, to Tingley or de Purneker, to Judge 
or Blavatsky, or even to the Masters is not 
enough, We must be loyal to Truth and to 
all humanity, else we are not Theosophists. 
Tha sehool spirit is suited to school boys: 
for grown men and women there is the 
world spirit. When we consciously or un- 
conscionaly put our society or teacher be- 
fore Theosophy we betray the cause of the 
Masters, for, to adapt the wise words of 
Annio Besant, Theosophy docs not belong 
to any Theosophical society; all true Theo- 
acphical soaicties belong to Theosophy. 

Shortly after the first fraternization 
convention at Niagara Falls T spent a few 
days with my family in the quiet village 
of Cherry Valley near the Bay of Quinte. 
They are religious folk down there. They 
invited us to Sunday school. We went. 
beeanse that also was a formi of fraterniza- 
tion! Our visit. gave me a glimpse of the 
state of our rural Sunday schools, but I 
was particularly struck with one thing. A 
young man sang a solo, the words of whose 
refrain went something like this: 

“You go to your church and T'I go to mine, 

But we'll walk along together.” 

In the Sunday schools, I thought, they 
have put fraternization into a song, and I 
asked: meveelf this question, “Is the Theo- 
sophical society, which wae designed: to 
lead, doomed now to lag behind the 
churches?” In these days of new ideas, 


even in mathematics, are we to hang on to 
old formulas and say, Theosophical 3oci- 
eties should work on parallel lines and 
never meet.? s 

We can understand, though we cannot 


exculpate, the fear one society may have: 


that another will absorb it: or lead its mem- 
bers astray, but let us also understand: that 
this fear is a hangover from churehianity. 
In The Key to Theosophy I. P. Blavatsky 
pointed: ont that shortcomings of members 
were often errors they hadi brought in with 
them from the sects in which they had 
grown up. The fear that some members 
of Adyar have of Point Loma is akin to the 
fear Prasbyterians have of Methodists. 
Timidity is not a Theosophical trait and 
judging by most Theosophists I have met 
in this case it is utterly gronndless; their 
loyalty to their society: is too fierce. And 
if a socicty should lose a few members, 
they: will uot be lost. among the many new 
ones it would gain because it practised 
what it preached. In the Blavatsky lodge 
of Hamilton we do uot hesitate to tell new- 
comers where and when the Hamilton 
society meets and tell them of its library, 
If inquirers prefer the Hamilton society 
to our lodge, why should we worry? The 
important thing is not that people should 
join the Blavatsky lodpe but that they 
should: become Theosophists. The serpent 
on the Theosophical symbol, biting its tail, 
doce not mean that a member of the move- 
ment, having profeseed universal brother- 
hood, shontd proceed: to swallow himself. 
Then the idea of one big society which 
is harboured, or is thought to be harboured, 
by some Point Loma members—I admit 


this idea once docked: in my mind; I, too,” 


was brought. up in a sect; educated in a 
denominational school—is it not also a 
hangover from churchianity? Tt smacks 
verv much of Catholicism. But it ie a 
dream as vain as the unconscious vanity 
that. inspires it. Adyar and the U. L. T. 
are as loval to their traditions as Point 
Loma is to its leader. And it is fortunate 
that it is so. The need is not for stereo- 
typed unity but for diversified activity 
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and thought within Theosophical bounds 
and for fraternal good-will between all 
Theosophists. in every land. and. society. 
We cannot win the war upon ignorance 
-and selfishness by turning all sailors: and 
airmen: into soldiers; we noed all three 
arms,—but, they must co-operate. 

The complaint is made that Theosophi- 
cal magazines ignore entirely the. activities 
of other societies. My friends, this ja not 
a sin of leading church magazines. They 
are not above reporting or commenting 
favourably upon outstanding events in 
other denominations. Are we who proclaim 
tolerance from the house tope to sink in 
the practice of tolerance below the Chris- 
tion sects? Shame, eternal shame upon ns. 
if it shall be so! Tt. is reported: that in 
some quarters of the Adyar society great. 
emphasis is being laid upon the definite 
article. “the? in. the titte. This society is 
“the? Theosophical society. Doee this 
mean that, instead’ of universal brother- 
hood, the first. article of Theosophy is to 
become. tha definite article? 

T feel free to eriticize all three societies, 
because T am a member of all three, I 
honour and esteem them all, T want ther 
all to grow in strength and influence, and 
I believe there are thore in all three soci- 


etie who. while they may differ from me: in 


gome points —which is only evidenee they 
are exercising their intelligence,—appreei- 
ate my sincerity. T wamt to see the soci- 
eties overcome those incorporcal enemies 
of truth and progress—fear and vanity; I 
want to sce them enter more fully anon 
their heritage; and, above all, I want to see 
them do more effective work for the salva- 
tion of humanity. 

From his watch tower in Washington, 
Dr. Stokes. discerns a lessening of fraternal 
activity. My friends. this must not be! 
We must not allow fraternization. to die. 
The woes of the world are too poignunt. 
Humanity depends upon us! It is my hope 
that this convention, meeting in: the build- 
ing where the international fraternization 
convention idea was first proposed and 
discussed, will adopt the suggestion of my 


friend, Mr. Emory Clapp, and appoint a 
committee to work for fraternization the 
year round, 

Tf fraternization is slow lct us not say 
with the pessimist the glass is half empty, 
but with the optimist that it is half full. 
Let us not think of turning down an empty 
glass but of filling it. to the brim. 

Fear and vanity, these kamic enemies 
of Theosophy must be defeated, andi they 
can be if we will recognize them: for what 
they are, and ask ourselves honestly if onr 
actions and! our aittitude towards fraterniz- 
ation make for a better world and the help- 
ing of poor, agonizing humanity. 

Today: the forces of love and: hate are 
balanced: and the time is 20 critical that 
the world despairs of the future. The 


power of thought and the power of spiritual. 


Tove are potent. forces. Let ns throw all 
that we have in the balanee. Let us show 
the despairing world, by the example of 
love for our fellow Theosophists in other 
societics, that love is the great healer. Lat 
us not through fear andi vanity frustrate 
the efforts of the founders of the Theosoph- 
ical movement. Perfect love casteth out 
fear—-and vanity. ‘and these two kamie 
enemics of fraternization, of Theosophy, 
of the Masters of Wisdiom and of humanity, 
let us now resolve to banish forever from 
our midst. 


FROM THE WESTERN 
WOMEN’S BUDDHIST BUREAU 


To all Theosophical friends now 
assembled: in: thie fraternivation conven- 
tion Greetings: From a Buddbist sister in 
California who owes a great debt of grati- 
tude to the Theosophical founders for the 
privilege of hearing of Theosophy and 
Buddhism. 

“Tt is not flesh and blood, but the heart, 
that makes brothers”.—Schitler. 

* * * 

This friendly and truly noble fraterniza- 
tion attempt on the part of various Theo 
sophieal leaders and their societice is in- 
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deed a precious one. And preat credit is 
duc all who have any part in it. It shows 
a eanmendahle spirit of tolerance and a 
sineere effort to actually establish “a real 
Tniversal Fraternity” sneh as the Masters 
had in miud when the T. S. was first 
founded, and for whieh very purpose, in- 
deed, it was founded.’ 

Tn Letter VT. of Phe Mahatma Letters it 
tells of the Masters’ hopes to found ‘a 
genuine Brotherhood of Humanity where 
all will heeome eo-aworkers of narine, will 
work for the good of mankind.” Further 
ou in the same letier we read: “The Chiefs 
want a Brotherhood of Humanity, a real 
Universal Fraternity started.” While in 
Letter xxvill the T. S. is said to be “a 
harbinger of Universal Brotherhood’. 
Surely then, a Theosophical fraternization 
convention as iz now asseanbled iu Toronto 
TS definitely such a harbinger, And, just 
az surely—tlet ua hope—it foreshadows a 
wholly reunited T, S.. “all sincere. the like 
of whieh bas been, the: like of which eannor 
help being.” “You eannat make an assoej- 
alion out of insincere men,” saye Carlyle. 
“only in a workl of sincere wien ie unity 
possible :—and! there, in the long run, it js 
as woud as eertain...” How heartening 
are his words—am actual promise—ihar 


“unity is possible, in the long run, in an’ 


resneration of sincere men.” 

Tn a world that at this moment is 
erawbling, indeed is fairly crashing about 
our heads. how infinitely important that 
all Theosophical societies —None Exerrr- 
rn—in which the Masters placed sneh 
hope and confidence, should Now ann 
Forryrr: Mors, forget every difference of 
whatever nature, and beeome in truth, “a 
real Universal Fraternity,” 

Unity, harmony and unselfishness 
within the T. 8. are the hest propaganda 
possihle to gain. intelligent reeruits by 
ereating a favourable impression. W here- 


as, discord, intolerance and’ selfishness 
create an opposite effect. 

Tn: the Key to Theosophy, nsed as a text 
book I believe by nearly all Theosophical 
socictics, some of whieh are—regrettabl y 


so—at odds with one another, Madam 
Blavatsky says: “What the Theosophist 
has to do above all is to forget his pereon 
ality.” Perhaps then: tbe surest way to 
establish an actual Univarsal Fraternity 
would be for cach and everyene—particu- 
larly those unsympathetic with fraterniz- 
ation movements—to recall H.P.B,’s words 
more often. A forgetfulness of person- 
ality, a little lesa of “I” and “thou”. 

“Tf you esuld’st. empty all thyeelf of eelf 

Like to a shell dishabited..... 
then there would be no room for (little) 
Me.” 
Arnold too expresses the idea heantifully 
in his Light of Asia: “TForeening self the 
Universe grows T.” 

The T. S. was definitely intended at the 
outset to be a ereat unwavering beacon to 
show poor Humanity the Path. So that 
those seeking an explanation: of life’s per 
plexities would have a true Jight to mide 
them. not falee Hehts. So they would not 
be misled—as many were then, and still 
are today—hv will-othlewisp lights of 
pscndo-feachings, parading nnider differ- 
ent names, al claiming to have the Truth. 
Indeed, some are more harmfnl than the 
merely deeciving lights of willo-the wisps; 
they are dangerous as false mirages of the 
desert that lure thirsty travellers to doom. 
A tolerant, all-inclusive T.S.. united: in this 
one common purpose, would be jnst such 
an unwavering beacon light as it was orig- 
inally intended to he. 

An old Chinese philosopher said “the 
union of many threads make an unbreak- 
able eord.” How unbreakable, how in- 
vineible the distinguished leaders of the 
various Theosophical socicties and their 
followers might become if each one forgot 
the “I” and “thou” and remembered only. 
bleeding Humanity. The whole Theosoph- 
ical teachings stress Oneness——not separ- 
ation, but Oneness of All. 

Marcus Aurelius saye: “We are made 
for co-operation, like hands, like feet, like 
eyelids, like the rows of the upper and 
lower teeth. To act against one another js 
contrary to nature.” 
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Perhaps at this very convention now 
assembled: a common mecting ground! can 
and will be found), acceptable to all leaders 
and all societies not at present oon-operating 
or even approving. It should not be diffi- 
cult to find sneh a cotamon mecting ground 
im the great broad field of Theosophy. 
Perhaps if everyone were to nnbend just 
a trifle it would: help—I dio not know. Rut 
it is quite possibla to unbend without loas 
of dignity, and! the old Chinese philosopher 
already quoted also said: that “a bow un- 
bent is useless.” Every intellivent. The 
osophist, of course understands perfect) 
the true spirit. of the teachings. and alsa 
well and truly understands the real reason 
why the T. S. was founded in the first 
place. 

Tt seems a great nity to give outsiders 
the satiefaction of saying that it is easier 
for some Theosophasta to pass through tho 
eye of a needle than fraternize at a Theo 
gophical convention. H.P.B. also says in 
the Key, that. in her time it could be said 
“without a shadow of injustice’; “Ses, 
how those Theogophist= love one another.” 
Hare times changed anv. or have ther not? 
Do you kunni that there actually are people 
who innocently believe that the letters T, 
S. etand—not for Theosophical Society. 
but for Theosophical suobherv! 

While there may. have beem in the past 
disappointmente and: discouragements in 
fraternization attempts, and there doubt- 
less will be more, still for the sake of “poor 
orphan Humanity” as K.H. feelingly spoke 
of it. remain. steadfart in purpose, faithful 
in vour efforts. Do not falter. those of 
you who have eeen the vision and are try- 
ing to make am actualite ont of the ideal 
set before Theosophists by the Masters— 
a Brotherhood of Humanity——which would, 
if ever it became an actuality, bring to the 
world universal peace and! gond-will to 
men. 

Knowing yourselves then to be absolute- 
ly right in these attempts, remain solidi as 
a rock. The Dhammapada save: “As n 
solid’ roek is not shaken by the wind, wise 
people falter not amidst blame and praise.” 
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Mav the overshadowing inflnence of the 
Wise Ones be manifest to everyone present 
on thie auspicious and notable oceasion 
which surely foreshadows a wholly re 
united T.S.—n ‘harbinger of “a real 
Brotherhood of Humanity” for whieh pur 
pose the society was first organized. Faith- 
fully, 

Miriam Salanave, 
Westem Women’s Buddhist 
Bureau of California. 


THE CIRCLE AND THE POINT 


A groat many people now-a-days cannot 
tell us what religion really is, nor can they 
explain their attitude towards it. In days 
gone by the majority of Christians were 
ready to give a definition of religion and te 
declare their views upon: it. Anyone hav- 
ing an unorthodox outlook was considered 
to be voluntarily wicked and: was exhorted 
to ask God “the help their anbelief.” To 
day even very moderately advanced think- 
ers are world religionists, for they under- 
atand that even the apparently downward 
path ean “Jead: fo Me.” We have largely 
veased to believe that the ultimate goal of 
the. religious life is our own personal salv- 
ation, or that our chosen: path is of para- 
mount. importance. It is dawning upon us 
that thie is a wonderful world in which 
we are living, and that things are hap 
pening that have never happened before. 
The veil. between this world and the next 
i wearing thin, and we sre petting into 
touch with another even more wonderful 
world: behind that veil. 

We are all having an amazing incarna- 
tion, whether we are aware of it or not, 
perhaps the most amazing we have ever 
had. Modern science is lifting the veil 
which hangs before the portal of the unseen 
world. We feel in. touch with the spiritual 
planes, we need no longer to be prodded 
into salvation, for we know that we can 
save ourselves by evolving our higher con- 
SclOUSNeRs. 

The true religionist is a apiritual evolu- 
tiondet, hie aim is salvation by meane. of in- 
dividual growth. Salvation, he will tell 
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you, is guided by God’s great. Hierarchies 
that. govern the affairs of Man, and that 
they save us by the gradual unfoldment of 
the soul, by the stronger welding of the 
link that binds it to the higher planas 
Salvation, as Goethe pointed out, is a pro- 
cess of becoming. 

But in order to make a success of life it 
seems necessary to “get religion” in some 
form or other. If not orthodox views, then: 
some private religious system: of our own. 
Tt is, of course, possible ta rub along with- 
out any: sense of spiritual values, to pass on 
one’s way without religion of any kind 
whatever, but for short periods only. 
Things happen to us, slings and arrows 
are flung at, us which force us at times to 
retire to a spiritual fortress. With each 
rude shock of destiny we learn to be more 
alive to the troubles of others which: is the 
first. certain sign of the awakening of the 
spirit. The not yet sorry, as a great writer 
calls the unevolved in spirit, are roused, 
if only for a time, to some tenderness for 
the weak, the suffering and the old. And 
at length they are brought to seek a rock 
whereupon to build their lives. 

That rock, for us in the West, is the 
Christ. As a humble student of the Kab- 
balah, I have come to believe that the 
Christ is one of the exalted Hicrarchy 
called: by. the ancient Israelites the Souls 
of Fire, or Aschim, the Divine Members 
of which return voluntarily into incarna- 
tion in order to teach salvation by: means 
of faith in the truth that each one of us is 
truly and essentially a epirit, and: that im- 
prisonment in an earth body, with all the 
suffering it entails, is only. incidental, and 
is for the purpose of developing the link 
between body and spirit. That link ie best 
forged by: compassion: and! purity, for with- 
out these two qualities there is no spiritual 
magic possible. We may perhaps add to 
them the acceptance of life ag a spiritnal 
experience and of death as a supreme ad- 
venture, 

Religion and science are said to be 
gradually becoming reconciled. Their 
ultimate fusion may solve all the diffieul- 
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ties and produce a new. and’ glorious world 
religion, Religion hag great need of that 
precision. of thought; which has become a 
feature of modern: life, while science lacks 
the ‘help of the beauty which has been 
lavished: upon religious worship all down 
the apes. Hence the power and long life 
of symboliem in the world, That which is 
greatest in religion can only be expressed 
in symbolism—not that of a diagram or of 
a lineal figure, but a sublime mind picture 
like Luther’s “a mighty fortress is our 
God,” one simple line that will never be 
forgotten because it is the ontcome of the 
impression made upon his childish mind by 
the heanty of the Wartburg, that magnifi- 
cent feudal castle which crowned the sum- 
mit of the mountain under whose shadow 
he spent so many years of his early. life. 

He who sees the Universe merely as a 
conglomeration of electrons will never see 
God, but he who secs it as Beauty will see 
Him all the time. 

We arca all circles with the dot in the 
middle, spiritual symbols of the Creative 
Logos. The dot within. the circle is the 
lifa power within us, the Manifesting 
Logos on a small seale, We are all en- 
gaged in expressing ourselves, in expand- 
ing outwards in order to reach the edge of 
the cirele, but we find that. the circle itself 
is expanding all the time, and thus we 
never get to the periphery at all. Expan- 
sion and self-expression are all very well. 
but at times we should withdraw to the 
dot in the middle, where wonderful things 
await us. It is a difficult task. because 
“the eorruptible hody presseth down the 
soul, andi the earthly tabernacle weigheth 
down. the mind.” The soul is a spiritual 
Zodiac, an individual inner circle wherein 
is fulfilled all that is indicated by the outer 
Zodiac of matter. 

In past ages ships that put out to sea 
had only the sun and the stars to enide 
them, and when these failed them by reason 
of weather conditions they were in great 
danger. Then. someone somewhere. it is 


believed in China. noticed that a thin bit 
of metal secured on one spot but permitted 
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to turn on its axis freely. always came fin- 
ally. to rest pointing to the North. That 
discovery. changed world conditions. But 
the reason why the compass needle always 
turns to the North is, I believe, still unex- 
plained! May it be that. the needle points 
to the great, inconeeivably terrific central 
Sun: of. the Universe about which modern 
astronomers have so much to tell us? Is 
it perhape the dot in the centre of the 
circle of the Universe? We ourselves are 
ships cast upon the sea of Time, we all 
have a compase needle within us, by means 
of which we should be able to guide our 
course towards the central dot. in the centre 
of our being. and so become partakers in 
the secrets of the Divine Light. This is 
true religion, aspiration towards the high- 
est that we know, towards union with God, 
the goal of the mystics. There is a region 
of tha mind where the opening up to God 
not only can, but must take place. That 
region is best found in meditation, which 
thus becomes one of the essentials of the 
religious life. 

Am aspect of religion which appeals to 
a few. only, and: is denied vehemently by 
the majority, is the theory of ani evolving 
or progressing God, of a Deity Who is 
Himeelf being borne forward to a higher 
level, carrying the whole Universe, both 
spiritual and material with Him. This 
theory. is by no means new, for it ean be 
found in the secret doctrine of Terael, The 
Book of the Kabbalah called the Sepher 
Dzenioutha, or Book of Concealed Mvetery, 
treats of the gradual development of the 
Creative Deity, and. consequently of all 
Creation. Attached to this doctrine is the 
implication that. mankind, ini developing 
itself spiritually, is assisting in the evolu- 
tion of the Great Spirit Who is becoming, 
therefore, increasingly efficient to create 
a still more magnificent Creation. May 
this theory of the expansion of Deity per- 
haps explain that expansion of the sphere 
of the Universe which, according to present 
day astronomers, is taking place? Is the 
great circle of the material Universe ex- 
tending its periphery as the dot in the 


centre, its spiritual hub, becomes inereas- 
ingly powerful ? 

Tt. is said that the Higher Powers are 
speeding: up the evolution of humanity. In 
order to still further hasten that expansion, 
it is of the utmost importance that each 
one of us should strengthen the link that 
connects us with the Divine. That can be 
accomplished by trained and: intelligent 
meditation, the object of which is to pro- 
duce an extension of consciousness that 
will bring us into touch with the Cosmic 
Soul. The ecstacy of the Saints is nothing 
more than such an extension. It was said 
by one of the Gnostics that 

“Tt is possible for a man’a soul to be 
made like unto God even while he is still 
in the body, if he will but behold: the 
Beauty of the Good” 


O. Harcourt, 
Vice-President of the Bristol 
Lodge of the Theosophical 
Society. 


MR. BELCHER’S WESTERN TOUR 


After Victoria, I was taken by Mr. 
George Hobart-thanks to our good friend 
Kartar Singhs good offices—to Cedar, 
about 10 miles south of Nanaimo. This 
was the home of the Aquarian Foundation 
now completely vanished: Toronto Lodge 
members will be much interested to know 
that Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Hobart, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Williams are still living on 
the property. All declare that they would 
not if they. could, forego the lesson that 
the bitter experience tanght hem. They 
have proved the wisdom of R. L. Stevem- 
gon’s advice, “to renounce when that shall 
be necessary and: not be embittered”. Their 
happinese bubbled over in generously pro- 
viding for your wandering seribe, , 

Three very) enjoyable and profitable 
meetings were held in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. von Platen. To me these meetings 
were exhilarating, being: unexpected and 
for tho earnest attention they elicited. I 
was given a delightfnl trip to Point Al- 
berni, where is located the most up-to-date 
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lumber mill om the Pacific Coast. Our 
party was permitted to see it in operation; 
it was a bewildering experience. On the 
way to Point Alberni we passed beautiful 
Cameron Lake and through “Cathedral 
Grove,” notable for ita untouched. primitive 
grandeur, its huge cedars and Douglae fir 
trees. 

Returning to Vancouver, I was once 
again the pnest of Mr. A. J. Harrison, 
Gen. Secy of the Canadian Theosophical 
Federation, and: President of the [Termes 
Lodge, with its membership of 75. Publie 
meetings are maintained, andia good Seeret 
Doctrine class under the able leadership of 
Mrs. Torene. One mecting was held in 
their Lodge Room. It was well attended, 
a good: representation from both the Van- 
couver and Orpheus Lodges being present. 

In the afternoon of that day I was able 
to renew the acquaintance of Miss Fewster 
in her father’s home. She sang for us 
both then and at the lecture in the same 
delightful way that endeared ther to the 
Toronto Lodge andiences, Mr. Marshall- 
say—the book steward of the Lodge— 
tells me he is meeting a steady and growing 
demand for The Secret Dootrine. 

_ At Summerland Mra. Collas secured a 
good meeting for me in her home which is 
pleasantly situated’ in a country of hills 
and: mountains. irrigated orchards, and 
roads winding in and out. up and down, 
I must pay my tribute to the skilful driv- 
ing by Mra. Collas of her car. The ride 
to Penticton, where a lecture was piven, 
and friendly contact renewed with Mr. and 
Mre. Dix, and the return by. night by the 
shore of Okanagan Lake, then through the 
hills to her home will always be a pleasant 
memory to me. The following morning, 
early, I left for Nelson, arriving there in 
the evening: having a whole day of very 
varied scenery. the railway climbing, loop- 
ing, over many bridges, trestle and: steel, 
through stupendous seenery like a lost 
thing. Passing the Donkhobsr settlement 
at Brilliant there is a jam faetory with its 
title, conspicuously painted: “The Chris 
tian Community of Universal Brother- 
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hood”, These Doukhobors not only work 
their own land! but hire out to farmers 
giving good service. Their women add to 
the picturesqueness of Nelson with their 
clean, characteristic dresses and. silk shawls 
for head: covering. Mrs. Fraser provided 
for me and we had one very: interesting 
meeting in her home. Mrs. Minnie Drews 
will be kindly remembered by many mem- 
bers of the Toronto Lodge. She has a good 
library: of Theosophical books and I was 
glad to avail myeelf of them. 

Now, after two days and nights on the 
train I am once more in Winnipeg. T was 
met and very generously. provided for by 
Dr. Bruce Hill in his lovely summer home 
about seven miles from Winnipeg on the 
bank of the Assiniboine. He had kept his 
promise, and had gathered together a group 
which is interested in Theosophy and is 


organizing under the United Lodge of 
Theosophy. Several meetings have been 


held in’ his down-town office; and his en- 
thusiasm, wholesome skepticism and spirit 
of camaraderit augur well for the suecess 
of the group. | 

In this cheering note I will conclude 
these rambling notes of a rambler. 

Felix A. Belcher. 
Winnipeg, August 26. 


BOOKS BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


Bhagavad Gita ......0...... cloth $1.25 leather $1.75 
Crest Jawel of Wisdom wc loth 81.25 
Great Upanishads, vol. I. ..... «Cloth 31.60 
Parables of the Kingdom .... «paper 60 
Patanjali's Yoga Sutras ..... cloth $1.28 
Bong of Life oie cesesseseteeseees paper  .75 


May Bo Had Direct From 
THE QUARTERLY BOOK DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 64, Station O. New York City. 


BOOKS on THEOSOPHICAL 
and ALLIED SUBJECTS 


kept in stock and! procured: to order, 
My list sent on request. 


N. W. J. HAYDON 


564 PAPE AVE, TORONTO (6) 


THE CANADIAN 
AMONG THE LODGES 


During August the Sunday evening lec- 
tures were given by Mr. A. E. S. Smythe 
who spoke on the first and third Sundays, 
his subjects being “A Great Irish Theoso- 
phist” and “The Magie of Youth”, On 
the second Sunday the lecture was given 
by Mr, A. Watt of the Kitchener Lodge, 
hie subject being “The Gnostiese”. The 
last Sunday was during the Convention, 
the speaker in the evening being Mr. G. R. 
Lesch of Buffalo. 

mom 

Some notes from an Orpheus Lodge 
meeting on the Seven Principles of Man: 
—That strange power Ahamkara,—an: as- 
pect of the Intellectual Principle—enables 
us, or rather compels us to identify our- 
selves with whatever is strongest at the 
moment in the ever shifting field of our 
conscious states. At one time we identify 
ourselves with our finest aspirations and: 
a few hours or even moments, later, we 
perhaps know ourselves only as the embodi- 
ment of a desire: to satisfy some whim or 
personal ambition. Throughout even one 
day we identify ourselves with many dif- 
ferent and often conflicting moods, desires 
and, ambitions, in each of which we think 
of ourselves as I. Which of these many 
“Ps” each of which seems as real as the 
other, zs the real T, or is any one of them 
the real I? A writer the other day was 
emphatic that if bo met the boy he was 
twenty years ago he would: itch’ to box his 
ears, In another twenty yeare he will 
probably find himself equally) out of 
sympathy with the I he knows as himself 
now. Meditation upon this subject is of 
the greatest value, for the reason that as 
we realize more and: more fully the illus- 
ory, kaleidoscopic nature of the self we 
know as ‘T? we weaken somewhat the magi- 
cal power of the hypnosis which Nature 
holds over us. For in a very real sense we 
live in a hypnotie trance, believing our- 
selves to ba what we are not. and: acting ac- 
cordingly, Who, or what, is the Master 
Magician? And how is his power main- 
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tained? In the “Voice of the Silence” we 
readi “the Mind is the Slayer of the Real, 
let the disciple slay the Slayer’. What 
does -this somewhat eryptic saying mean ? 
If Mind. means ihe Intellectual Principle, 
Manas: in the first place to kill it is im- 
poastble for it is an aspect of the Spiritual 
Triad: which is onr SELF; in the second 
place to be without Mind is to be an idiot. 
This cannot be what ia meant. It is Kama- 
Manas, the personal desire mind which is 
the creator of illusion which iz meant here. 
It is Kama—desire, which is the Master 
Magician. Nature cxercizes her thraldom 
and power over us by enmeshing us in a 
cloak of illusion through Kama, the desire 
principle whose root form is Tanha, the 
thirst. for life; for sensation; for experi- 
ence. Sensation, life, is the one thing we 
all crave: pleasant sensation if we can get 
it, if not, then unpleasant or even painful 
genaation. So the disciple is admonished 
that he must be able to slay his lunar body 
(Kama) at will, In other words if he 
would see clearly on the difficult and 
dangerous path he travels: he nuet be able 
to put his desires and wishes, his hopes 
and fears entirely on one sida at will. Any 
practice which exercizes whatever power 
the student possesses do stand aside from 
his emotions and desires and look at things 
coolly and impartially is of the greatest 
value. For example, to go to a political 
or other meeting where mob emotion runs 
high, to allow oneself to be strongly in- 
fluenced and: then. to cut oneself off from 
it and coolly and eritically exercize the 
mind, is one of the many ways which will 
sugecet. themselves. Eventually we have to 
build) up an individual mapie which is 
stronger than Nature magic: then and then 
only can we force her to let ne go free, 
Until then we are tied: to the apron strings 
of the Great Mother and must follow her 
ceaselessly up and down on her endless 
cvcler. 
mo om x 

Mr. and Mrs. Dumbray of Hamilton 
have been receiving condolences on: the 
carly death of Mrs. Dumbray’s sister, 
Valeria Novack. ow July 28, 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


We regret very much that post office 
regulations require us to drop from our 
mailing list all members not paid up on 
the books this month. Any who cannot at 
present pay. the full $2.50 may send $1. on 
account to keep their subseription: good. 

mw se 

The Hamilton Lodge is preparing for 
the winter season’s activity and Mr. 
Smythe will resume his Key to Theosophy 
class on October 7. Anyone who studies 
The Key and possesses himself of its oom- 
tents may without hesitation undertake to 
earry. Theosophy to any group of enquirers 
anywhere. 

mw mR n; 

‘Here. is an encouraging letter from Cali- 
fornia. “I want to express my apprecia- 
tion for the verv marvellous memoriel 
number of the Canadian Theosophist to 
the memory, of George Russell, Æ. It is 
a very splendid picce of work getting so 


much of this togerher on such short notice, 
and you are to be congratulated. T wish 
you would send me abont one half-dozen 
extra copies. [ am enclosing a $5. bill to 
renew my own subseription and I wish: you 
would also mail The Canadian Theosophist 
to Mr, for one year, begin- 
ning with the Russell number.” 
mm m $ 
Mr. and. Mrs. Foster Bailey have sent 
out a card with an Invoeation which is 
being despatched: to 100,000 people in ten 
different languages all over the world ask- 
ing them. to use this at least once a day. 
Tt: reads: “Let the Forces of Light bring 
illumination to all mankind. Let the 
Spirit of Peace be spread abroad. May 
men cf goodwill everywhere meet in a spir- 
it of co-operation. Let power attend the 
efforts of the Brothers of Humanity.” We 
cordially: endorse this effort and hope that 
Signor Mussolini will receive a copy. If 
he responds it will do a lot of good. Most 
of the rest of us are already convinced. 
er Mm c 3 
There are several standards by which 
the success of a Convention may be meas- 
ured, One ie attendance, Another is: the 
quality of the material presented. A third 
is the financial results. In this respect 
the recent Convention in Toronto stands 
high. The deficit--too bad it was not a 
surplue-—will be under $25, according to 
latest receipt of accounts. The Toronto 
T. S. gave the use of The Theosophical 
Hall gratis, and expenses were for adver- 
tising, for some travelling expenses of 
speakers, and for badees. There are a 
few of these left. and may be had with a 
copy of this Magazine with report of the 
Convention for Twenty-five Cents. The 
National Society is taking care of the 
deficit. 
mm 
Extreme pressure on our space this 
month owing to the reponts from the Fra- 
ternization Convention and important cor 
respondence has prevented the publication 
of reviews of the Third Volume of H. P. 
B.’s Complete Work; of the United Lodge 
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of Theosophists’ volume, “The Friendly 
Philosopher; the fine volmne of the Bud- 
dhist Lodge in England), on “Concentration 
and Meditation”: and Dr. Arundale’e new 
book “You,” which promises to be his ewe- 
lamb in popularity. We do not. know any 
Theosophical hook so likely to become a 
best seller andi as far as we have read, up 
to the cnd of the chapter on Hate. and War, 
recommen! it as the finest presentation of 
Theosophical principles published for pop- 
ular citenlation im. twenty years. 
om x a 

Attention is called to the final report 
of Mr. Felix A. Belcher on his visit to the 
West andi the varioue Lodges and Theoso- 
phical. centres there, Mr. Belcher, follow- 
ing our Canadian tradition does not make 
fish of one Theosophical student: and flesh 
or fowl of another, and: has found pleasant 
relations possible with all with whom he 
came in contact. We learn that Mr. R. C. 
Bingham contemplates a business trip 
through Western Canada and he will be 
glad to visit ‘any Theosophical centres 
which desire to meet him. Mr. Bingham 
has lived for many: years in the East, for 
eleven of that time as a native among the 
natives, and knowing Moliammedanism and 
Buddhism intimately has adopted the Bud- 
dhist faith. He. has joined the Toronto 
Theosophical Society as a result of the 
recent Fraternization Convention. 

m mH o 3 

Dr. Arundale has requested the opinion 
of the General: Seeretaries on the question 
of a poliey to be adopted over the action of 
The Point. Loma Society in assuming the 
title of Tie Theosophical Society, upon 
which he has prepared a “warning” to be 
published in The Theosophist. Ve insists 
in this warning on the “Seceseion” of 1895 
when it would! have been an affiliation with 
India bad Colonel Oleott not refused to 
see it. that way, He singles out the Point 
Loma organization also, when the New 
York Society under Ernest Temple Har- 
grove also insists that it is THe Theosophi- 
cal Society, and: several other independent 
bodies also assume the same title locally. 
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All societies were originally autonomous 
and known locally as The Theosophical 
Society. The Toronto Lodge Charter, for 
example. is direct from Madame Blavatsky 
and establishes THu Toronto Theosophical 
Society, and if needed: this would be a legal 
charter. The attempt to hold up one 
Society or another as infringing such 
“rights” appears to us to be a ploughing 
of the sand. The extremists of the three 
Christian Churches, Greek, Roman and 
Anglican—each allege that it is the one 
and only trne Church, and this debate can 
never be settled: till all go down in. oblivion, 
Handsome is that handsome does, and The- 
osophical Societies are those which preach 
and practise—especially practise—Theos- 
ophy. It is not to be wondered at if many 
poople find a closer adherence to the The 
osophy of Madame Blavatsky and the 
Masters in Point Loma than in Adyar, but 
this is a matter of opinion, and just. be- 
cause it is a matter of opinion, we believe 
Dr. Arundale would be unwise and also 
wn-Theosophical to dogmatize npon the 
onlyness, or the entailed rights, of one 
Society over another. It is not nice to 
think of Dr. Arundale competing with Mr. 
Hargrove and announcing as Mr. Har- 
prove does, that his magazine is “the offi- 
cial organ of the original Theosophical 
Society” and that. “we have no connection 
with any other organization calling itself 
Theosophical. .... nor with similar bodies 
iaaa ”? We commend! to Dr. Arundale, 
and of coursa to Mr. Hargrove, that pleas- 
ant little tale to be found in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, xxi. 28-32. There is also 
much to be considered in the Book of 
Numbers, chaper xi. 


INTERMENT OF 
GEORGE RUSSELL 


We had intended including many more 
tributes to the memory: of Æ, but unfortun+ 
ately our space this month is crowded with 
the Fraternization Convention. The ac- 
counts of the funeral in Dublin are most 
impressive. The remains wore reoaived 
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from England at Dun Laoghaire by Dr. 
W. B. Yeats, Mr. Frank O’Connor, Mr. F. 
R. Higgins and Mrs. Higgins, Miss M. 
Cunningham, Miss Nora Cunningham, 
Prof. Osborne Bergin, Senator Gogarty 
and Miss Curran. Lady Heath, Mr. G. G. 
Esmonde, T.D., and! other friends of the 
Trish Aero Club circled over the vessel aa 
a mark of respect. Mr. Conn Curran, Miss 
Pamela Travers, and Mile, Simone Terry 
accompanied the remains from Bour- 
nemonth. 

Amongst those at the prave in Mount 
Jerome Cemetery were President do 
Valera, and Mr. W. T. Cosgravo, T.D., 
ex-President. The burial service was con- 
ducted by Rev. C. ©. W. Duggan. M.A., 
rector of Harold's Cross. The attendance 
included about 1200 of the most eminent 
politieal, literary, educational and profes- 
sional men and women: of Ireland, and 
there has rarely been: such a personal 
tribute paid to anyone in the Emerald Tsle. 

Mr. Frank Omnor, on behalf of the 
Trish Academy of Letters, in the course of 
an oration at the grave, said he could speak 
for the gratitude of two generations of 
young Irish writers whom Mr. Russell had 
befriended: and cneouraged. When the 
story of Æ comes to be written, it may be 
found that this was not. the least of the 
services which he had rendered. 

Another eountry would probably, he 
said, have buried him with more eoremony, 
“So great: a man, so powerful an. influence 
for good, would not have been laid in his 
grave without some fitting signal of the 
nation’s gratitude, but the cleavage between 
him and the people he served: is neither to 
their diseredit nor to his. It serves to 
mark the place he filled: The silence 
between them and him is his justification. 
The greatest service Æ did for Ireland waa 
to help in the dreation of new modes of life, 
to stand apart as the symbol of a more eom- 
plex and comprehensive existence, to repre- 
sent throngh a lifetime the Treland in the 
heart, the empire in the womb of time. 
He was of the type that Europe knew in 
the great. days preceeding the Renaissance. 


This weakness) was its weakness and his 
strength: its strength. Tf he had chosen to 
give himeelf to one art or science he would, 
I feel, have been among its greatest. men. 
But then he would! not, have been M, and 
Ireland would have been: poorer for itt.” 

The Het of eminent persons who attendied 
the funeral and who sent wreathe filled 
half a column of very small type im the 
Trish Independent. Among the wreaths 
sent are mentioned those by his sons Brian 
and Dermot and his grand-daughter 
Manreen. Resolutions of profound regret 
and sincere sorrow were adopted hy thie 
Vocational Education Officers’ Orgamiza- 
tion at. its Congress in Dublin, and by the 
Dublin. Trades Council Executive, by the 
latter in appreciation of his valuable and 
patriotic service to the canse of the work- 
ere in the labour and eo-operative move- 
ments. 


“BACK TO BIBLES ” 


Mr. Geoffrey: Hodson has written in. the 
June Theosophist an article in which he 
has quite unintentionally, no donbt, given 
an entirely perverted view of the opinions 
of those who like myself have been includ- 
ed under th phrase invented. by Dr. Stokes 
of Washington, D.C., “Back to Blavatsky”. 
Those of us who have been fifty years in 
the Theosophical Movement do not need to 
apologize for our opinions, but it is some- 
times necessary to put other people right 
regarding the events and policies of the 
past. 

Whatever merit there may be in the 
challenge “Back to Blavatsky” lies in the 
fact that those who have studied: Blavatsky 
with any diligence and any saturation of 
ber spirit, must be of all people the most 
tolerant, the most libeval, andi the most 
anxious for the fullest freedom of thought 
and speech. The gronp of writers who 
grew up under her influence were all recog- 
nizable by this breadth of spirit and charity 
of understanding. They were, however, 
strong in defence of spiritual conceptions 
of hfe and philosophy as distinguished 
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from the tendency, to psychic revelation and 
marvel-monvering that began to prompt 
the pens of many writers. Those who 
studied under Blavatsky developed. a keen 
eye for the follies and! fantasies for which 
a taste sprang up among younger students. 

Tt is unecountable how this taste deve- 
loped in the Theosophical Society itself, 
but the fact is undeniable, and to such a 
degree, that the older members who refused 
to bow down: to the new and sensational 
literature were regarded as traitors and 
were told: in no measured terms that they 
cumbered the Theosophical ground. It re- 
quires some detachment. of mind te turn 
back and. survey: the development of this 
psychice literature during the last penera- 
tion, but the careful stndent will not fail 
to note what occurred. The Secret Doctrine 
was relegated: to the top shelf in numerous 
libraries, and students were told that it 
was not suitable reading for them, The 
books on which so many of us had strength- 
ened our mental muscles by writers like 
Hartmann, Judge, Collins, Mead, Pryse, 
Kingsland, and others were ostracized, and 
with the Blavatsky books were displaced 
in the libraries. 

Snch a statement as this not so very long 
ago had the effect of arousing: unmitigated 
fury in some circles, and it is to be hoped 
that this extreme attitude hag passed, but 
one can! recognize in Mr. Hodson’s remarks 
the fear that the reading, of the former 
literature might prevent the perusal of 
later works of genius. Now all that we 
older students ask for is an equal field for 
all. We can truet the intuitions of the 
students who read! everything—for awhile. 
Usually they cease to read everything and 
learn to concentrate om that which gives 
them growth. T read everything myself, 
on the old! Bible preeept—“prove all 
things; hold fast to that which is good.” 
Naturally one finds much that is not eo 
pood, and leaves that ficld alone in future. 

It is possible that some students find 
Blavateky. a barren ficld. Well andi good. 
“Other heights in other lives, God: willing,” 
as Mr. Browning remarks, But it is not 
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necessary to fence off any fields from the 
young student. Andi those who fear the 
ery of “Back to Blavatsky,” must have 
some alarm that Blavatsky might prove 
attractive beyond expectation: to those who 
were expected’ to find rich pasture in more 
loudly heralded paddocks. 

After all, ihe Secret Doctrine is not a 
Bible, but a text book. Text booka are not 
infallible except when they provide us with 
standards like the Multiplication Table, 
which is astonishingly infallible within its 
limits. The primers with their alphabets 
and their “cat, rat, sat, mat,” too, are quite 
reliable for the vouthful mind. and after 
mastering: auch authorities the more mature 
mind can seck for itself. Some prefer 
Secret Doctrine, others The Arubian 
Nights or such ike romances. Mr. Hod- 
son: secme to be alarmed lest The Arabian 
Nights should not have its chance with: the 
rest. Mr. Hamilton-Jones is accused of 
cultivating a Bible-Consciousness, to the 
exclusion of The Arabian Nights et al. 

Tt is remarkable, when one comes to 
think of it, how students of The Seeret 
Doctrine lose their taste for the fluffier 
pabulum which is so frequently presented 
az a substitute. But even. here T am quite 
content to trust the unbridled common 
sense of the average student, 

A. E. S. 8. 


FRAUDULENT IMPERATOR 
OF AMORO 


Dr. R. Swinburne Clymer has just 
issued a third extensive exposition of the 
falso and: fraudulent methods of the Imper- 
ator of the AMORC, Mr. Spencer Lewis, 
and: it should resolve the doubts of the 
many correspondents who have been writ- 
ing to us andi trying to convince us that 
wa are unjust. and: wrong to denounce the 
methods of this gentleman in deluding the 
members of his organization: as he does. 
We have no quarrel with these members 
nor with any others who are gullible 
enough to be deecived and misled by false 
teaching and baseless pretences, nor can we 
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boast of the Theosophical Movement in thia 
respect with the example of Mr. Lead- 
beater before us. 

The AMORC has made such ridiculous 
claims. and: these have been so widely ac 
ecpted: that it is only fair to the public and 
thoee who have been deceived to let. them 
know bow fully these pretences and falsifi 
cations have been exposed. The present 
book of 128 pages issued: by The Rosieru- 
cian Foundation, Quakertown, Pennsyl- 
vania, presents 34 fac simile documents 
proving that the alleged: original Rosicrn- 
cian teachings issued by Lewis, the Imper- 
ator, are pilfered from wellJmown works 
of such writera as Dr. Franz Hartmann, 
Von Eckhartshausen, Dr. Richard Maurice 
Bucke, William Walker Atkinson, Johann 
Valentin Andree, and others, particularly 
the notorious Aleister Crowley from whom 
he has derived his chief authority, andi his 
title and such charter as he purports to 
possess, being, as Dr. Clymer points out 
“the Most Tlustrious Master of Black 
Magic and a Most. Adept Black Magician,” 
whom, notwithstanding, Lewis is said’ “to 
acknowledge to be his Secret Chief”. 

This book and its companion volumes, 
“A Challenge and the Answer,” and! “Ran- 
dolph Foundation the Authentic Body has 
Exclusive Rights to nse of Rosicrucian 
Names,” completely shatter the deceitful 
and! misleading claims of Spencer Lewis. 
In an appendix the teatimony of A. Leon 
Batchelor, a former treasurer of the 
AMORC, is given, in which: he states that 
the whole object of AMORC is to supply 
funde to the Lewis family, who built their 
homes with the funds and! paid. their house- 
hold expenses out of the property, valued 
at half a million, with $400,000 cash in 
the bank and an annual income of about 
$350,000. Mr. Batchelor saye “it is a sad 
reflection on AMORC that about 400 
members drop out each month; that about 
an equal number each month are caught in. 
the meshes of Lewise untruthful and: un- 
ethical advertising, soon to drop by the 
wayside, and: their places to be taken by 
new victims.” It is a sad reflection also on 


the gullibility of the public that they are 
willing to pay heavily for the bogus teach- 
ings of AMORC, and yet neglect, in Can- 
ada at. any rate, to investigate the Theos- 
ophy. which we offer free. 


The people appear to love to be fooled, 
and: perhaps it is neceasary that they should 
have such experience, Yet they do not 
gcem able to learn to discriminate Dr. 
Clymer deeerves much eredit for taking 
snch pains to lay the evidence regarding 
this “most successful deceiver, a vile im- 
postor, a clever charlatan and a crafty 
sorcerer,” as he terms him, before the 
world. These books are supplied free to 
those interested. We observe that the cost 
of postage is 21 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN UNWORTHY QUIBBLE 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist:—I find 
that I must. once again ask you to correct 
a misstatement in your magazine. The 
May issue has just reached’ me amd you 
state on page 85: 


“Tt is a sad reflection to think that the 
T. S. spent money printing the follies of 
‘Man, Whence, How and: Whither,’ not to 
mention ‘The Lives of Aleyone,’ when they 
might have been printing a book like this 
‘of Mr. Brunton’s,.” 


No money of The Theosophical Society 
was involved in the publication of these 
works or of any other work issued from 
Adyar, except the official “General Report 
of The Theosophical Society” issued an- 
nually, and. “The Golden Book of The The- 
osophieal Society, 1875-1925.” The Theo- 
sophical Publication House and the Va- 
santa Press at. Adyar were financed: by Dr. 
Besant, she receiving profits, if any, which 
was quite rarely, and bearing all losses and 
investing necessary capital for outlay for 
replacing machinery, ete. 


We at Adyar realize that we are a source 
of criticism to you; but is it not advisable 
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cize ? 
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to be sure of your faete before you eriti- 


Yours sincerely, 

C. Jinarajadasa. 
Olcott, Wheaton, I1., 
August 12, 1935. 


We. gladly print Mr. Jinarajadasa’e 
letter, since it all the more emphatically 
indicates the methodi so frequently pursued 
by our Adyar friends. If Mr. Jimara- 
jadaga is correct the books referred to were 
not printed: by Theosophists nor written by 
Theosophists nor advertised: by Theoso- 
phists nor cireulated and recommended and 
listed: in Theosophical magazines for pur- 
chase and pernsal by Theosophists. Which 
as Mr. Euclid would say, is absurd. Tt 
was Theosophical money that produced and 
bought these books whether it passed 


_ through the accounts of the Adyar organ- 


ization or not. And if Mr. Jinarajadasa 
was as particular that such money was 
directed into right channels as he is that 
the T. S. should be relieved: of the disgrace 
of being associated with tho printing of 
these deceitful inventions of Charlas W. 
Leadbeater it would greatly redound to the 
credit of all concerned. As works of fic- 
tion and invention, properly, so styled, we 
might not worry about them any more 
than we do about the infamous Spalding 
book, but: when they are bawked about the 
Society as Theosophical works a protest is 
needed. Mr. Jinarajadasa cam write good 
books himself, and’ he knows the dif- 
ference, which makes the quibble less par- 
donable. 


THE IMPUTATIONS 
OF “THEOSOPHY ” 


Editor, Canadian: Theosophist: — We 
read: on the cover of the Magazine Tne- 
osopHy that the United. Lodge of Theoso- 
phists “does not concern itself with dis- 
sensions or differences of individual opin 
ion”, and' that “The work it has on hand 
and the end: it keeps in view are too absorb- 
ing and too lofty to leave it the time or 
inclination to take part im side jseuce”’, 


We then turn to the editorial, appearing 
in the last eight issues, under the name of 
“Aftermath”, to find: an almost ludicrous 
contradiction. of the above declaration in 
minute and detailed: censure of people and 
events, presented with a bias that rules out 
every angle of vision but the one given: in 
the “T say so” manner of anonymous 
authority. Misstatements of fact are 30 
frequent in this series that I note you have 
been obliged to correct some of them. in the 
Canapian THEOSOPHIST, the columns of 
Turosopiy being closedi to all who dis- 
agree with their edicts. 

A distortion of truth in the August in- 
atalment. of “Aftermath? calle for refuta- 
tion; for, whatever view one may take of 
the claims, undoubtedly made by various 
Theosophists of our time to speak with the 
eanction andi under the instruction of some 
occult authority, to cite, “As a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon” (p. 438 THEOsoPHY), the 
name of Mrs. A. L. Cleather in such a 
eategory, immediately following the names 
of Dr. de Purucker, Mrs. Besant and Mrs. 
Alice Bailey, is a false association for 
which no justification. is, or cam be pro- 
duced. 

Some years ago Mr, William Kingsland, 
in a lotter to THrosoryy, dealt with what 
he called their “most virulent attack on 
Mr. Cleather’, and demolished, im par- 
ticular, the peg upon which they hung a 
flimsy charge of ‘‘claims” on her part. Ag 
these “claims” are again implied by Tur- 
OSOPHY, to quote Mr. Kingsland’s able 
defence is lese a personal matter than a 
service to all who valme reliable testimony 
to H. P. Blavatsky, as given in the books 
of Mrs. A. L. Cleather, her personal pupil. 

Referring to the Preface of H. P. Bra- 
vaTsKY: A Great BETRAYAL, Mr. Kings- 
land writes to THrosopiry :— 

“The first point that yon endeavour to 
make is, that Mrs. Cleather elaims to speak 
on behalf of the Masters because she nees 
the phrase, ‘I therefore protest with all 
my strength, and in Thetr Sacred Names’. 
Now it certainly never oecurred to me 
when I read that phrase that she was mak- 
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ing any such claim; nor do T think so now. 
It is perhaps rather an unguarded sentence, 
but it does not appear to me to be anything 
mora than a phrase which is sometimes 
used, such as, ‘in the name of common 
sense’, ‘in the name of all that is eacred’, 
or even ‘in God’s name’. At least I am 
absolutely sure of this, that Mrs. Cleather 
did not intend it to he a claim such as you 
‘would read: into it, and: that she certainly 
does not make any claim to speak ‘by Their 
(the Masters) Instruction’. 

After a careful comparison of texts be- 
tween Mrs, Cleather’s published atatements 
and Trrrosoruy’s “garbled version”, Mr. 
Kingeland’ remarke :— 

“I muat really say that such distortion 
of words and meaning is about the limit of 
anything ‘theosophical’ that T have scen; for 
a very long time. It has either been: writ- 
ten with a most reprehensible carelessness, 
or with a most deliberate intent to pervert 
and mislead”. 

He reviews jn moderate and lucid style 
the varying opinions with regard to W. Q. 
Judge, and suma up THEosopuy’s attitude 
thus :—— 

“.. your position as an adherent. of Mr. 
Judge is simply on the same footing as any 
of the other individual claims. You sup- 
port the claim of W. Q. J. and reject the 
others; but what is the difference in prin- 
ciple? Is it not purcly a matter of ‘indivi- 
dual opinion’ in your case as in others? 
Why then do you profess to be 30 much 
beyond and superior to individual opinion, 
and yet can make such a bitter attack on 
the opinions of others when your own: ap- 
pears to be in danger? To misrepresent 
is no defence”. 

H. Henderson. 

The “H.P.B.” Library, 

348 Foul Bay Rd., 

Victoria, B.C., 

August 9th, 


BROTHERHOOD AND 
FRATERNIZATION 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist:—-I do 
not think that Mr. Cecil Williams auite 


understands the object of my letter on the 
above subject, thongh that may be due to 


my own failure to express myself clearly. * 


Tt was not my intention to be hypercritical 


of any genuine effort to move towards uni- - 


versal brotherhood, such as that of Mr. 
Williams. I desired merely to elevate a 
warning signal: “Look out! Go slow!” I 
did not intend: to say “Stop, turn back and 
sit tight!” 

If we have evolved the spirit of brother- 
hood within ourselves we cannot prevent 
it from manifesting; but this is my point, 
we need to take very close stock of our- 
selves to be sure that that which strives to 
manifest is really the trne spirit, and not 
one. of a thousand: masqueraders. 

T do not think it is possible to regiment 
people into brotherhood, and. that, I also 
think is what organized “Fraternization” 
movements attempt to do. A few indivi- 
duals active in any such movement are 
animated by. the genuine spirit. bunt beyond 
question the muss who take up the idea 
have no conception of its real meaning. 
The way bristles with smares and snags: 
I simply sav beware of these. 

I quoted some examples of what the 
Purucker movement gave rise to, from my 
own diret observation, Tf the various 
societies and their Leaders possessed the 
genuine spirit it. would not be possible for 
them to erect barriers against those who 
differ slightly from their ways and! teach- 
ines, and sling bricks at them when they 
attempt to approach, and say unpleasant. 
things about them behind! their backs. AN 
these things the leading organizations do, 
as I know from my. own first hand experi- 
ence. I was a member of the Adyar T.S. for 
a little while, andi was hoosted by them as 
a lecturer, until it was found that my doe- 
trine (thoee of H. P. B.) were cutting 
across the more modern teachings favoured. 
I was actnally asked! to submit to a censor- 
ship of my: lectures, and naturally J re 
volted and: resigned. That inetdent oc- 


curred six or seven years amo, and, although 
T have never attacked: the T. S., I appear 
to remain under a ban. Recently, a year 
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avo, pursuing an idea similar to that of 
Mr. Wiliams I applied for membership in 
the T. S. and was refused. 

Later I was for a little while a member 
of the Point. Loma society, hut had to re 
tire because I could: not accept certain 
dogmas, and work im certain ways, The 
rcanlt? I am regarded even by ibose who 
not Jong since called we a personal friend 
as an enemy. and’ freely abused as a “black 
magician” (seemingly a favourite missile 
with the Lomaites), More astonishing still 
some youn, enthnsiastie, but exceedingly 
foolish members of the Druid Lodge wrote 
without my knowledge to Dr. de Purneker 
protesting against. the attitude and words 
of so many: P. L. members and suggesting 
that he put an extinguisher on them, One 
would think the Champton of “Fraverniza- 
tion” would hasten lo comply, but. astonish- 
ing to relate he refused. to interfere in any 
way, and more than that actually justified 
hie followers, on the plea (an untrne one) 
that members of the Druid Lodge had eaid 
“umkind things” about P. L. members, and 
their Leader, and “what is is sauce for the 
Dublin goose is sunce for the Point Foma 
gander’. 

Now, what meaning cme “traterniza- 
tion” have in the face of hard facts like 
these? Tt seeme to me that it is a pure 
farce. There are different. societies be 
canse different leaders and followers 
propagate and adhereto different—in many 
cases fundamentally different doctrines 
A member of one society is always “skat- 
ing on thin ice” when “fraternizing”’ with 
a member of another. Constraint between 
them is inevitable, and constraint ie incom- 
patible with brotherhood. I think it is in- 
finitely more brotherly to keep aloof and 
follow our own path and lot others follow 
theirs, recognizing that as all differ in 
nature so innst. their ways differ. We can 
meet in perfect amity as ordinary citizens 
of the world, but the moment we meet as 
Theosophists and members of different 
societies we are beact on all aides with 
prickly barriers and pitfalls, 

All this is not criticism of Mr. Wil- 
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liams, or of anvone else. He is right to 
follow the wav he feele convineed is right. 
But because thor: are thousands of inex- 
perienced persons as yet incapable of a 
balanced judgement of their own, it is but 
right to let them see the other side of a 
matter so important. as this. 
P. G. Bowen. 
11 Grantham St., 
Dublin, July 28. 


Æ EXPECTED TO RETURN 
: TO IRELAND 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist: — I 
would like to correct a slight inaccuracy 
which oeeurs in Captain Bowen's article 
in your August number. Ife says that 
‘AY finally banded over the cbarge of the 
Hermetic Society: to himself (Capt. Bow- 
ew) in 19388. This handing over was a 
purely. temporary one pendling Æ’; return 
to Treland—a return. which was not only 
expected and looknd forward to by ILerme- 
tic members, Imt was definitely 37s own 
intention as published correspondence of 
his goes to show, In making the correc- 
tion I realize that the error is merely one 


‘of phrasoology, but it tends to strengthen 


a rumour promulgated across the channel 
to the effect that <E had severed all con- 
nection: with this countrt: this is a mat- 
ter on which: a close perzonal friend of Œ 
find if neecssary to correat a leading con- 
tributar to the English Sunday Times. It 
is a matter of very little moment perhapa 
but a date given in an exeerpt from Ernest 
Boyd’s “Appreciations and Depreciations” 
in another article is surely too late by a 
decade ar so, T ia dicserihed as heing one 
of a group who met. together for discussion 
in 1917, (No. “Some 20 to 25 years”? be- 
fore 1917). 1907 or even 1897 would fit 
that period. more acenrately. In 1917 that 
group had geattered though individually 
they kept. oecensional eontaect with the 


‘Termetie’—then some years old. I can- 
not now remember if Ernest Boyd was in 
Dublin in: 1917—dquite possibly he was, 
bnt hia book was published in America T 
some time afterwards and a con- 


think 
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fusion: of date seems to have occurred: be- 
tween that of Boyd’s own association with 
Æ and the much earlier cvents to which 
he refers. Faithfully yours, 
Kathleen Nicholls, 
70 St. Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, 24th August. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
WRITINGS OF PLATO 


By Thomas Taylor 
(Continued from Page 179.) 


Having taken a general survey. both of 
the great world and the microcosm man, I 
shall close this account of the principal 
dogmas of Plato. with the outlines of bis 
doctrine concerning Providence and Yate, 
as it is a subject of the ereatest import- 
ance, and the difficulties in which it is in- 
volved: are happily removed. by that prince 
of philosophers. 

In the first place. therefore, Providence, 
according to common ecmerptions, is the 
causa of wood to the subjects of its eare; 
and Fate is the cause of a certain connec- 
tion to generated natures. This being ad- 
mitted’ let us consider what the things are 
which are connected. Of beings, therefore, 
some have their essence in eternity, and 
others in time. But by beings whose es- 
sence is in eternity. I mean those whose 
energy: as well as their essence is eternal; 
and by beings essentially tenporal. those 
whose essence is always in generation, or 
becoming to be. though this should tuke 
place in an infinite time The media 
between these two extremes are matures, 
which, in a certain respect, have an essence 
permanent and better than generation, or 
a flowing subsistenee, but whose energy is 
measured by time. For it is necessary 


that everp procession from things first to 
last should! be effected through media. The 
medinm, therefore, between these two ex- 
tremes, must either be that which has an 
eternal essence, but an! energy indigent of 
time, or, on the contrary, that which has 


a temporal essence, but an eternal energy. 
It is impossible, however, for the latter of 
these to have any subsistence; for if this 
were admitted, energy would be prior to 
essence. The medium, therefore, must be 
that whose essence is eternal, but energy 
temporal. And: tha three orders which 
compose this first middle and last are, the 
intellectual, psychical (or that pertaining 
to soul), and: corporeal. For from what 
has been already said by us eoneerning the 
gradation of beings. it is evident that, the 
intellectual order is established in eternity, 
both in essence and energv; that the corp 
oreal order is always in gencration. or ad- 
vancing to being, and this cither in an 
infinite time. or in a part of time; and 
that the psychical ig indeed! eternal in 
essence, but temporal in energy. Where 
then. shall we rank things which. being 
distributed eitber in places or times, have 
a certain. coordination and sympathy with 
each other through connection? Jt ig 
evident that they must be ranked- among 
altermotive and: corporeal natures. For of 
things which subsist beyond the order of 
bodies, some are better both than place and 
time; and others, though they energize 
according to time, appear to be entirely 
pure from any connection with place 
Hence things which are governed and 
connected by Fate are entirely altermotive 
and corporeal. If this then is dievnonstyst- 
‘ed, it is manifest, that adanitting Fate to 
be a cause of connection, we must assert. 
that. it presides over altermotive anit carp- 
oreal natures. If. therefore. we look to 
that which is the proximate ecsuse of 
hodies, and! through which also altermotive 
heings are moved, breathe. and are held 
together, we shall find! that this is nature, 
the energies of which are to peuerate, 
nourish. and: inerease, If, therefore, this 
power not only subsists in ug and all other 
animals and plants, but prior to partial 
bodies there is, by a much greater neves- 
sity, one natnre of the world which com- 
prebends and is motive of all bodies; it 
follows, that nature must be the cause of 
things connected’, and that in this we must 
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investigate Fate. Hence Fate is nature, or 
that ineorporeal power which is the one 
life of the world, presiding over bodies, 
moving all things aceording to time, and 
connecting the motions of things that, by 
places and times, are distant from each 
other. It is likewise the cause of the mu- 
tual sympathy: of mortal natures, and. of 
their conjunction with such as are eternal. 
For the nature which is in us, bindis and 
connects all the parts of our body, of which 
also it is a certain Fate. And ag in our 
body some parts have a principal eubsist- 
ence, and others are Tess principal, and the 
latter are consequent. to the former, so in 
the universe, the generations of the less 
principal parts are consequent to the mo 
tions of the more principal, viz. the sub- 
lunary generations to the periods of the 
celestial bodies: and the circle of the 
former is the image of the latter. 

Hence it is not difficult to see that 
Providence is deity itself, the fountain of 
all good. For whence can good he im- 
parted to all things, but. from divinity ? 
So that no other canse of good: but deity is, 
as Plato says, to be assigned. And, in the 
next place, as this eause is superior to all 
intelligible and sensible natures, it is con- 
sequently superior to Fate. Whatever too 
is swhject. to Fate, is also under the do- 
minion of Providence; having its connec- 
tion indeed from Fate, but deriving the 
good which it possesses. from Providence. 
But again, not all things that are under 
the dominion of Providence are indigent 
of Fate; for intelligibles are exempt from 
its sway. Fate therefore is profoundly 
conversant with corporeal natures; since 
connection introduces time and corporeal 
motion. Ylence Plato, looking to this, eays 
in the Timeus, that the world is mingled 
from intellect and necessity, the former 
ruling over tke latter. For by nevessity 
here he means the motive cause of bodies, 
which in: other places he calls Fate. And 
this with great: propriety; since every body 
is compelled to do whatever it does, -and 
to suffer whatever it suffers; to heat or to 
be heated, to impart or to receive cold. But 


the elective power is unknown to a corp- 
oreal nature; 20 that the necessary and: the 
nonelective may be zaid to be the peculari- 
ties of bodies. 

As there are two eenera of things there- 
fore, the intelligible and the sensible, so 
likwise there are two kingdoms of these; 
that of Providence upwards, which reigns 
over intelligibles andi sensibles, and that. 
of Fate downwards, which reigns over 
sensibles only, Providence likewise dif- 
fers from Fate, in the same manner as 
deity, from that which is divine indeed, 
but participation, and not primarily. For 
in other things we see that which has a 
primary subsistence, and that which sub- 
sists according to participation. Thue the 
light which subsists im the orb of the sun 
is primary light, and that which is in: the 
air, according to participation; the latter 
being: derived: from the former. And life 
is primarily in the soul, but secondarily in 
the body. Thus also, according to Plato, 
Providence is deity, but Fate is something 
divine, and not a godi: for it depends upon 
Providence, of which it is as it were the 
image. As Providence too iz to intelli- 
gibles, so is Fate to sensibles. And: alter- 
nately as Providence is to Fate, so are in- 
telligibles to sensibles. But intelligibles 
are the first of beings, and: from these 
others derive their subsiatence. And: henee 
the order of Fate depends on the dominion 
of Providence. 

In the second place, let us look to the 
rational nature itself, when correcting the 
inaccuracy of ‘sensible information, as 
when it accuses the sight of deception, in 
seeing the orb of the sun az not larger than 
a foot in diameter; when it represses the 
ebullitions of anger, and exclaims with 
Ulysses, 

“Endure my heart ;” 
or when it restrains the wantom tendencies 
of desire to corporeal delight. For in all 
such operations it manifestly subdues the 
irrational motions, both nostic and appeti- 
tive, and’ absolves itself from them, as 
from things foreign to its nature. But it 
is necessary to investigate tha essence of 
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every thing, not from its perversion, but 
from. its energies according to nature. If 
therefore reason, when it energizes in us 
ag reason, restrains the shadowy impres- 
sions of the delights of licentious. desire, 
punishes the precipitate motion of fury, 
and reproves the senses as full of decep- 
tion, asserting that 
“We nothing accurate, or see, or hear:” 
and if jt save this. looking to its internal 
reasons, none of which it knows through 
the body, or through corporeal cognitions, 
It is evident that, according to this energy, 
it removes itself far from the senses, con- 
trary to the decision of which it becomes 
separated: from: those sorrows and delights, 

After this, let ue direct our attention to 
another and a better motion of our rational 
soul, when, during the tranquillity of the 
inferior parts, by a self-convertive energy, 
it sees ite own essence, the powers which it 
contains, the harmonic reasons from which 
it congiste, and the many lives of which it 
is the middle boundary, and thns finds 
itself to be a rational world, the image. of 
the prior natures from which it proceeds, 
but. the paradigm of: such as are posterior 
to itself. To this energy of the soul, theo- 
retic arithmetic and geometry greatly con- 
tribute; for these remove it from the sen- 
ses, purify the intellect from the irrational 
forma of life with which it is suronunded, 
and! lead it to the ineorporeal perception 
of ideas. Tor if these sciences receive the 
soul replete with images. and knowing 
nothing subtile. and unattended: with ma- 
terial garrulity; and if they elucidate 
reasons possessing an: Irrefragable necessity 
of demonstration, and forms full of all 
certainty and immateriality, and which 
by no means call to their aid the imaceur- 
acy of sensibles, do they not evidently 
purify our Intellectual life from things 
which: fil us with # privation of intellect, 
and which impede our perception of trme 
being? 

Aîter both these operations of the ration- 
al soul, let us now survey her highest im- 
telligence, through which ehe sees her 
sister souls in the universe, who are allot- 
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teď a residence in the heavens, and' in the 
whole of a visible nature, according to the 
will of the fabricator of the world. But 
above all souls she sees intellectual essences 
and ordera. For a deiform intellect re 
sides above every soul, and which also im- 
parts to the soul an intellectual habit. 
Prior to these, however, she sees those 
divine monads, from which all intellectual 
multitudes. receive their unione. For 
above all things united, there must neces- 
sarily be unifie causes; above things vivi- 
fied, vivifying causes; above intellectual 
natures, those that impart intellect; and 
above alli participants, imparticipable 
natures. From all these clevating modes 
of intelligence, it must be obvious to such 
as are not perfectly blind, how the soul, 
leaving sense and body behind, surveys 
through the projecting energies of intellect 
those beings that are entirely exempt from 
all connection: with a corporeal nature. 

The rational and intelectual son) there 
fore, in whatever manner it mayi be moved 
according to nature, is beyond body amd 
sense. And hence it must necessarily have 
an esence separate from both. But from 
this again, it becomes manifest, that when 
it energizes according to its nature. it is 
superior to Fate, and beyond: the reach of 
its attractive power: but that. when falling 
into sense and things irrational and eor 
paralized, it follows downward natures, and 
lives with thera as with imebriated neigh- 
bours. then together with them it becomes 
anbjeet to the dominion of Fate. For 
again, it ts necessary that there shonld he 
an order of beings of such a kind, as to 
subsist according to essence above Fate, 
but to be sometimes ranked: under it ac- 
cording to habitude. For if there are 
beings, and such are all intellectual 
natures, which are eternally cstablighed 


above the laws of Fate, and also which, 
according to the whole of their Jife, are 
distributed under the periods of Fate, it 
is necessary that the medium between, these 
should be that. nature which is sometimes 
above, and: sometimes under the dominion 
of Fate. For the procession of incorporeal 
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. natures is much more without a vaennm: 


than that. of bodies. 

The free will therefore of man, accord: 
ing to Plato, ie a rational elective power, 
desiderative of true and! apparent good, 
and leading the soul to both, through which 
it ascends and descends, errs and acts with 
rectitude Andi bence the elective will be 
the same with thet. which characterizes our 
essence. According to this power, wo dif- 
fer from divine and mortal natures: for 
each of these is void of that. two-fold in- 
clination; the one on account, of its excel- 
lence being alone established in true good; 
but the other in apparent good, on account 
of its defect. Intellect too characterizes 
the one, but sense the other; and the 
former, as Plotinus says, is our king, but 
the latter our messenger. We therefore 
ave established in the clective power as a 
medium; and having the ability of tending 
both to true and apparent good, when we 
tend to the former we follow the guidance 
of intellect. when to the latter, that of 
sense. The power therefore which is in ns 
is not capable of all things. For the power 
which is omnipotent is characterized by: 
unity; and on this account is all-powerful, 
because it is one, and possesses the form of 
good. Tut the elective power is two-fold, 
and on this account is not able to effect all 
things; because by its inclinations to true 
and apparent good, it falls short of that 
nature which is prior to all things. It 
would however be all-powerful, if it had 
not an clective impulse, andi was will alone. 
For a life subsisting according to will alone 
anbsists according to good, because the wilt 
naturally tends to good, and such a life 
makes. that which is charactcristie in ne 
most powerful and deiform. And hence 
through thie the soul, according to Plato, 
becomes divine. and in another life, in 
conjunction with deity, governs the world. 
And thms much of the outlines of the lead- 
ing dogmas of the philosophy of Plato. 

(To Be Continued. } 
x me 


Rev. Alexander Irvine is to be in Han- 
ton on, September 29 and 30. 


THROUGH THE l 
GATES OF ĠOLD 


A FRAGMENT OF THOUGHT 
By Mabel Collins 


(Continued from Page 188.) 
TII. 


The first, thing which it is necessary. for 
the soul of man. to do in order to engage 
in this great endeavour of discovering trne 
life ie the same thing that the child first 
does in its desire for activity in the body, 
—he muet be able to stand. It is clear 
that the power of standing, of equilibrium, 
of concentration, of uprightness, im the 
soul, is a quality of a marked character. 
The word that. presents itself most readily 
as descriptive of this quality is ‘“confi- 
dence.” 

To remain: stil] amid life and its charges, 
and: stand: firmly. on the chosen: spot, is a 
feat which can only be accomplished by the 
man who has confidence in himself and in 
hig destiny. Otherwise the hurrying forms 
of life, the rushing tide of men, the great 
floode of thought, must inevitably carry 
him with them, and then he will lose that 
place of consciousness whence it. was pos- 
sible to etart on the great enterprise. For 
it aust be done knowingly, and without 
pressure from without,—this act of the 
new-born man, All the great ones of the 
earth have possessed this confidence, and 
have stood firmly on that. place which was 
to them the one solid! spot in: the universe. 
To each man. thie place is of necessity dif- 
forent. Each man must find his own 
earth and: his own heayemi 

We have the instinctive desire to relieve 
pain, but we work in externals in this as in 
everything else. We simply alleviate it: 
and: if we do more, and drive it from its 
first chosen stronghold. it. reappears in 
zome other place with reinforced: vigour. 
Tf it is eventually driver off tha physical 
plane by persistent and successful] effort, 
it reappears on the mental or emotional 
planez where no man can touch it. That 
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this is so, is easily seen by those who con- 
nect the various. planes of sensation, and 
who observe life with that. additional il- 
lumination. Men habitually regard these 
different. forms of: feeling as actually sep- 
arate, whereas im fact they are evidently 
only different sides of one centre,—the 
point of personality, If that which arises 
in the centre, the fount of life, demands 
some hindered: action, amd conscquently 
causes pain, the force thue created being 
driven from one stronghold. must find an- 
other; it cannot be driven. ont. And all the 
blendings of human lifo which cause emo- 
tion and distress, exist for its use andi pur- 
poses, as well as for those of pleasure. Both 
have their home in man; both demand their 
expression of right. The marvellously 
delicate mechanism of the human frame is 
constructed: to answer to their hghtest 
touch; the extraordinary intricacies of 
human relations evolve themselves, as it 
were, for the satisfaction of thiese two great 
oppositce of the soul. 

Pain and pleasure stand apart and sepa- 
rate, as do the two sexes; and it is im the 
merging, the making the two into one, that 
joy and deep eensation andi profound peace 
are obtained. Where there is neither male 
nor female, neither pain nor pleasure, there 
ie the god in man dominant. and then is 
life real. 

To state the matter in this way may 
savour too much of the dommatist who ut- 
ters his assertions uncontradicted from a 
safe pulpit; but it is dogmatism only as a 
scientist’s record of effort in a new direc- 


tion is dogmatism. Unless the existence: 


of the Gates of Gold: can: be proved: to be 
real, and! not the mere phantasmagoria of 
fanciful visionaries, then they are not 
worth talking about at all. Im the nine- 
teenth century hard facts. or legitimate 
areumente alone appeal to men’s minds; 
and so much the hetter. For unlese the life 
we advance towards is increasingly real 
and actual. it is worthless, and time ts 
wasted in going after it. Reality is man’s 
greatest need, and he demande to have it 
at. all hazarde, at. any price. Be it so. No 


t 


one doubts he is right. Let us then go in . 


search of reality. 
IV. 

One definite lesson learned by all acute 
sufferers will be of tha greatest service to 
us in this consideration. In: intense pain 
a point is reached where it is indistin- 
guishable from its opposite, pleasure. This 
is indeed: so, but few have the heroism or 
the strength to suffer to such a far point. 
Tt is as difficult to reach it by the other 


road. Only a chosen few. have the gigantic 


capacity for pleasure which will enable 
them to travel to its other side. Most. have 
but enough strength to enjoy and: to become 
the slave of the enjoyment. Yet man has 
undoubtedly within himself the heroism 
needed: for the great journey; else how is 
it that martyrs have smiled, amid: the tor- 
ture? How is it that the profound: sinner 
who lives for pleasure can: at last feel stir 
within himself the divine afflatus? 

In both those casos the possibility has 
arisen of finding the way; but too often 
that possibility is killed by the overbalance 
of the startled nature. The martyr has 
acquired: a passion for pain and lives in 
the idea of heroic suffering; the sinner 
becomes blinded by the thought. of virtue 
and worships it as an end, an object. a 
thing divine in itself; whereas it can only 
be divine as it is part of that infinite whole 
which includes vice as well as virtue. How 
is it possible to divide the infinite,—that 
which is one? Tt is aw reasonable. to lend 
divinity to any object as to take a cup of 
water from: the sea and declare that in 
that is contained the ocean. You cannot 
separate the oceam: the salt water is part 
of the great sea and must be 80; but never- 
theless you do not hold: the eea in your 
hand. Men so longingly desire personal 
power that they are ready to put. infinity 
into a cup, the divine idea into a formula, 
in order that they may fancy themselves 
in possession of it. These only are those 
who cannot rise and approach the Gates of 
Gold, for the great breath of life confuses 
them; these are struck with horror to find 
how great. itis. The idol-worshipper keepe 
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an image of his idol in his beart and burns 
a: candle alwaye before it. It is hie own, 
and he is pleased at that thought, even if 
he bow in reverence befora it. In how 
many virtuous and religious men does not 
this same state exist? Ini the recesses of 
the zont the lamp is burning before a hous- 
hold god,—a thing possessed: by its wor 
shipper and subject to him. Men cling 
with. deaperate tenacity to these dogmas, 
these moral laws, these principles and 
modes. of faith which are their household 
pods, their personal idols. Bid them burn 
the unceasing flame in reverence only to 
the infinite, and they turn from you. What- 
ever their manner of ecorning your protest 
may be, within themselves it leaves a sense 
of aching void. For the noble soul of the 
man, that. potential king which is within us 
all, knows full well that this bouseholdi idol 
may be east down and destroved at any 
moment,—that it ie without finality in 
itself, without any real andi absolute life. 
And: he has been content in his possession. 
forgetting that anything possessed can only 
by the immutable Jaws of life be held 
temporarily. IIe hae forgotton that. the 
infinite is his only friend: he has. forgot- 
ten. that in its glory is his only home,— 
that it alone can be his god. There he 
feels as if he is homeless; bnt that. amid 
the sacrifices ha offers to his own eepe- 
cial idol there is for him a bricf resting- 
place: and. for this he clings passionately 
to it. 

Few have the courage even slowly to 
face the great desolateness which lies ont- 
side themelves, and' must lie there so long 
as they cling to the person which they rep- 
resent, the “I” which is to them the centre 
of the world, the canes of all life. In their 
longing for a God they: find the reason for 
the existence of one; in their desire for 
a sense-body. and a world: to enjoy in, lies 
to them the cause of the universe. These 
beliefs may be hidden. very deep beneath 
the surface, and be indeed scarcely accessi- 
ble; but in the fact that they ave there. is 
the reason why the man holds himself up- 
right, To himself he is himself “he infinite 
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and the God; he holds the ocean in a cup. 
In this delusion he nurtures the egoism 
which makes life pleasure and makes pain 
pleasant. In this profound egoism is the 
very cause and source of the existence of 
pleasure and of pain. For unless man 
vaciliated between these two, and’ cease 
lessly reminded himself by sensation that 
he exists, he would forget it. And in this 
fact lies the whole answer to the question, 
“Why does man create pain for his own 
discomfort?” 

The strange and mysterious fact remains 
unexplained as yet, that man in so deluding 
himself is merely interpreting Nature 
backwards and: putting into the words of 
death the meaning of life. For that man 
does indeed hold within him: the infinite, 
and that the ocean is really in the cup, is 
an. incontestable truth; but it is only so be 
cause the cup is absolutely non-existent. 
Tt is merely aw experience of the infinite, 
having no permanence, liable to be shat- 
tered: at any instant. It is in the claiming 
of reality and permanence for the four 
walls of his personality, that man makes 
the vast blunder which plunges him: into a 
prolonged: series of unfortunate incidents, 
and: intensifies continually: the existence of 
his favourite forms of sensation. Pleasure 
and pair become to him more real than 
the great ocean of which he is a part and 
where his: home ie; ha perpetually knocks 
himself painfully against these walls where 
he feels, and his tiny self oscillates within 
his ehosen prison. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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THEOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Conducted by F. B. Housser 


THE GLANDS AND i 
CELLULAR ACTIVITY 


Dr. George W. Crile, of Cleveland, 
makes several interesting observations eon- 
cerning: the activities of certain of the 
glands in the body and the effect these 
glands have on the oxidation, and activity, 
of brain tissue. By separating brain tiseme 
into its fatty: and protein fractions and by 
adding: these taro fractions together, he can 
reproduce the short-wave radiation, or 
light, produced within the bodies of the 
living. By adding in addition, extracte of 
certain glands to the mixed solution he can 
study the effect of the glands themeelves. 

One of the striking demonstrations by 
Dr. Crile before the National: Academy of 
Sciences in Washington recently, gave an 
indication of the action of the secretions of 
thyroid and adrenals. The addition of 
thyroxin, secreted by. the thyroid, and 


adrenalin, secreted. by the adrenals, both 


essential to life and' bealth, each increased 
the glow given off by the brain solution. 

“One would expect,” Dr. Crile said, 
“that there would be in animals some 
mechanism for the adaptive varying of the 
radiation produced within the animal. Our 
findings that the thyroxin and adrenalin 
increased the short-wave radiation pro 
duced by. the oxidation: of the proteins, sug- 
geste that this function is performed’ by the 
adrenal-eympathetice system and the thyroid 
gland”. 

Glands and the Human Aura 

All the above suggests that there may be 
some relation: between: the proteins of which 
the body: is built up, the glands and: what 
we are in the habit of calling the Human 
Aura. For it is a well-authenticated fact 
thab under certain favourable conditions 
and, by certain individuals, an atmosphere 
or aura of light can be observed surround- 
ing the body, Thies aura: changea in size, 
brilliancy and colour with the state of 


health and! disease; and' by certain: more 
highly gifted: individmals still, it is eaid 
that centres or foci of Fight can be observed 
surrounding the major nervecentres. 
These centres, or chakras in Hindu term- 
inology, correspond very closely to certain 
of the glands in the body. The thyroid 
gland in the throat, in particular, corres- 
ponds to the pharyngeal plexus; the adren- 
als, over the kidneys, to the solar plexus. 
Both these plexi form part of what Crile 
calls the sympathetic nervous syastem— 


lying! in front of the spine and functioning 


almost independently of the nervous sys- 
tem of which the spinal cord forms a part. 
The sympathetic system is the governor of 
all the involuntary: actions of the body ; it 


‘is that by: which we weep, digest our food, 


by which our skin flushes or is blanched, 
and by which, in general, the body func- 
tions im its purely animal behaviour. It 
is the system which is most: stressed: in 
the Hindu physiologies and the system 
which has to be brought under the control 
of the will in the various Yoga schools, 
more particularly concerned with the body, 
Food for Thought 


Dr. Crile goes on to say that the nervous 
system functions largely by the oxidation 
of protein-like substances, and that these 
when oxidized give rise to radiations of 
high frequency, tending toward the ultra- 
violet, and as noted’ before, thyroxin and 
adrenalin: increased this action. He also 
observes that those animals which are most 
active have likewise the largest. thyroid and 
adrenal glands, The contrary is the case 
with the sluggish animal, He saye also 
that they are quite large in man, (although 
he does not say so, the majority of the more 
active andi ferocious animals are carnivor- 
ous). Since proteing act in much the same 
way ae these two gland substances, it is to 
be expected: that. there should. be a mutual 
reinforcement between a high meat diet 
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and glandular activity. There is something 
then to be said! for the old saying, “Feed 
him raw. meat”, at least. if activity is to be 
expected. 

Vegetarianism vs. Meat-Fating 


This is not an argument pro or con. for 
vegetarianism or meat-eating, for one can 
exist on either diet in a state of compara- 
tively high activity. (It is to be noted that 
the Chinese whose diet. is far more vage- 
tarian than ours, subsist. largely on the Soy 
Bean, which is ahnost pure protein). It is 
on the other handi an argument for a bal- 
anced proteimcarbo-hydrate diet. (Crile 
incidentally remarke that while proteins 
give rise to a high ultra-violet component 
in the radiation due to their combustion, 
carbo-hydrates on the other hand giva rise 
to more infra-red or heat radiation). 

In pawing, it has been estimated that 
one requires but two ounces of protein. per 
diem for the repair of body wastes and’ that 
all else is waste. On the contrary protein 
or meat-foods give rise to just exactly as 
much energy as the sugars and starches, 
when used: in the body. For one-half the 
protein moleeule is burned as sugar, the 
other half as fat; the nitrogen fraction is 
thrown away, when protein is burned: as 
frel. 

W. F. S. 
Magic Key to a Master Mind 

‘As a novel, Richard Inee'’s “England's 
High Chancellor’ (Saunders, $2.50) 
unites the romance of stories like “London 
Bridge Is Falling” with the sense of re 
ality we get in the more graphic Tudor 
biographies. including those borderline 
studies that reconstruct: the lives of tho 
more famous and picturesque chanocters 
of Elizabethan England. Mr. Ince’s bean- 
tifully finished tale of Francis Bacon 
brings forwardi prominently sueh familiar 
figures as Essex. Cecil, Burghley, Coke, 
James First and Buckingham, The book 
will stir the imagination and is one of the 
most entertaining narratives of the period, 

To literary readers, its main interest 
will be that: the chief concern is to account 
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for the authorship of Shakspere’s plays 
andi poems. Mr. Ince accepts the occult 
tradition, coming down from. the Rosicru- 
ciam Society, of which Bacon was head of 
the Englich branch, that Bacon wae the 
great author, as well as the elder son of 
Elizabeth, who bad. been: secretly: married 
to Lord: Leicester, Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex, being: tha younger son, which 
wouldi aecounti for the Queen’s strange ber 
haviour towards this fiery youth, who 
tried! to establish hie right to the throne. 
Broadiy Built Case 

Determined to avoid the fanaticiam of 
Baconians, I have always walked wide of 
their cyphers and preferred’ to accept the 
very uneatisfactory legend of the Stratford 
playwright. If Ince were relying on secret 
codes, his novel would be merely ingenious. 
But. his broad: argument attains consider 
able strength from the great variety of fac- 
tors brought: into the recital The first 
teat of any theory ia: Does it account for 
the facts? If we take Mr. Ince’s supposi- 
tions asi trie, whole battalions of political 
erents and: personal problems fall meaty 
into place and become comprehensible— 
soma of. them: for the finst time. 

This is more than cam be said for the 
conclusions of many commentators on: the 
text of Shakspere. Between them, they 
furnish some of the most absurd reasoning 
that has ever been solemnly swallowed; 
andi ‘of course they do not agree among 
themselves, except im common: alleriance 
to the orthodox tenet that Shaxepur or 
Shagepur, sometime astler at the Globe 
Theatre, was the supreme literary genius 
of all time. The Bacon authorship, for 
example, removes entirely the problem of 
why: Shaxepur took no interest in the pub- 
lication of his plays, andi how some of hig 
greatest: works cama to be printed) many 
years after his death. 

Similarly with quite different matters. 
To sustain the conventional attitude in 
“Elizabeth and Essex,” Lytton Strachey 
had to get rid of a ring. Ife diè so airily 
by saving iti didn’t exist. One year later, 
this identical ring was soldi at public 
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auction at Christie’s in Loudon There is 
aleo the fact, igmored: by historians, that 
when Essex cut his name into the stone 
wall of his room in the Tower, it was chis- 
selled: as neither Essex nor Deverenx, but 
Robert Tidir, which was the original spell- 
ing of Tudor. 
Inspiration of Plays 

This chronicle of Bacon, scholar, lawyer, 
philosopher andi poet, hangs together con- 
sistently. There are still one or two little 
questions T should: like to ask Mr. Ince; 
buti they: are trifles relatively, whereas the 
Shakspere legend is strongest: in backing 
up unimportant details and leaves almost 
all the main issues in myetary, or resolved 
by euppositions. As a matter of evidence, 
it is desirable that the main facts be cred- 
ible, andi thati any doubts fall into the emall 
corners of a subject. 

Eepeciallly is this true about the inspir- 
ation of the plays. Tt is hardi to under- 
stand: how the traditional Bard obtained 
either the knowledge or: the wisdom: dis- 
played in the lines. Withi the author of 
“The Advancement of Learning’, it is easy 
to see how the events of his own life, from 
his clouded: parentage, through his youth- 
ful love for Queen Marguerite of Navarre, 
on to hie public disgrace and quiet years 
of writing afterwards, supply exactly the 
information and. the moods of his principal 
creations, Internal evidence is not con- 
clusive—it seldom is—but strongly pre- 
sumptive 

Hamlet is by all meana the key, problem, 
since we all feel instimetively that the man 
is here most fully revealing himself. Read 
the pregmant passages with the thought 
that a disowned: prince is discussing his 
mothers action and comprehension enters. 
Happily, I am mot called upon to pass final 
judement (just who is?) but I tentatively 
prefer the more to the less credible, 

Intimate Glimpses of the Age 

Of the great number of Tudor books 
printed! in recent years, “England’s High 
Chancellor” is one of the best through 
which to realize the customs and temper 
of a great age of changing values. In a 


way it completes the others, as they. must 
always remain partly dim if the great mind 
of the period is left out. Taking the plays 
and sonnets on one hand, and Bacon’s 
essays andi heavy. prose works on: the other, 
regard this passage as a criticism of edu- 
cation. at the time :— 

“Universities, parliaments, churches, 
law courta and medical schools are always 
at least 200 years: behind the best thought 
of their age. They are bound: tight in the 
red! tape of antiquated statutes, out-of-date 
creeds, habits of thought that time bas 
worn threadbare. Go into any church or 
parliament or official lecture hall and 
(unless hypnotized by a school or creed.) 
you will feel the mouldy atmosphere creep 
about you like the damp vapours issuing 
out of old: Capulet’s ancestral tomb. Men 
still dispute about the names of things long 
after the things themselves have crumbled 
into dust. They fight under meaningless 
banners like eleepers struggling im a 
dream. 

“Cambridge in the year 1573 was still 
pouring knowledge into the young out of 
two or three bottles blessed! and: labelled by 
Authority. Omne- bottla was. marked Aris- 
totle with Commentators. It was pre 
seribed' for all those students who studied 
physies and philosophy. Another bottle 
was labelled Galen and Hippocrates: and 
was dispensed: to all who studied medicine. 
There was another mixture from which: all 
had! to be physicked!;, it was called The 
ology. Erasmus, Colet and Linacre had 
laughed! at this mixture. but the learned 
divines and. professors believed that: it. was 
the best: tonic for the young ever prescribed 
in the past, or that could be prescribed: in 
the future.” 

A True Nobleman 

This: version of the career of Francis 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, will strike many a 
responsive chord. because its hero ie a great 
idealist, and: because it restores to a much 
maligned! mam the digmities and honours, 
not so much fitting his high station as com- 
mensurate with his abilities and! virtues.. 
No cold] man is he, however clear-sighted;, 
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but onea noble andi tender enough: to ac- 
cept limitations, apparent, failures and to 
forgive the meannesees of men, It is easy 
to believe that the man who, in his 
“Essays,” wrote on seditions and troubles 
and on the true greatness of Kingdoms 
also set. down the nes :— 
‘The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right.! 
—Wdiliam Arthur Deacon in 
Toronto Mail & Empire, July 20, 1985. 


THE NEXT FIVE YEARS 


The relationship of economics to. the es- 
tablishment of a reign of brotherhood with- 
out distinction of race, caste, sex, creed or 
colour is every day, being demonstrated 
More impressively in the march of world 
events. . 

According to the statistics of the 50 most 
important. nations of the world, 2,400,000 
people died of starvation. in 1934 and about 
1,200,000 people committed suicide as a 
result of starvation. Ati the same time, 
owing to the collapse of prices, 267,000 ear 
loads of wheat, 248,000 tons of sugar, 
26,000 tona of rice and 25,000 tons of beef 
were destroyed. This docs not include 
foodstuffs destroyed by natural causes. 
{Prager Press, Prague). 

A new publication of the health commit- 
tee of the League of Nations called “Nutai- 
tion and Public Health’? shows that. a lange 
proportion of the world’s population are 
not getting enough lo eat. In Great Bri- 
tain, it. says, between 10 and 25 percent 
of the population “cannot afford a diet of 
the type and quality known to be essential 
as a safeguard against malnutrition: and 
disease.” 

In the United States—-before the depres- 
sion—oyer 14 million. families had incaines 
under the minimum. of subsistence level. 
This number would now be more than 
doubled. 

150 Reformers 

Knowledge. of these conditions, which 
are behind: the wars and rumours of wars 
that threaten to sendi our present world 
order up in smoke, has prompted 150 tead- 


ers of business, church, polities and educa- 
tion, to sign their names to a book, which 
has just, been published in England ealled 
“The Next. Five Years”. (Maemillan & 
Co., publishers). 

“We believe” say the signatories, “that 
the present situation offers a new oppor 
tunity and a new challenge; a challenge to 
give leadership in organizing a world 
order free from the inenace of war, a chal- 
lenge to develop an economic systern which 
is freed from. poverty and makes full use 
of the growing material resources of: the 
age for the general advantage, and: a chal- 
lenge to safeguard: political liberty and. to 
revitalize democratice government”. 

“We repeat” it goes on, “that the pres- 
ent situation offers at once a new challenge 
und a new. opportunity. The democratic 
system of government is on its trial, It 
will only survive if it can produce a policy 
equal to thea problems of our time and: a 
leadership capable of evoking the co-oper- 
ation and enthusiasm necessary to carry it 
through. In! these times a special rospon- 
sibility resta npon informed men of moder- 
ate opinion, whatever their party allegiance 
may be. They must secure tho acceptance 
of a policy of this kind: by whatever gov- 
ernment may be iv. office. Jf they fail to 
do so the probabilities are that we shall 
drift on till the next crisis strikes a weak- 
ened system and. a despondent population, 
when the outcome may be a despairing 
lapse into the tyrannical and barbarous 
methods thet have supervened in, similar 
circtunstances elaewhere.”’ 

Decay of Present System 

After subsortbing to these views the 150 
leaders of business, church, politics and 
education some 300 pages with the outline 
of a plan for Britain over the next five 
years, The plan, at the moment is not the 
important thing. The point is that 150 


of the mosti intelligent minds in England 
recognize that. we are passing through a 
crisis in the history of the races. of the 
west, such a crisis as the founders of the 
Theosophical movement predicted would 
occur during the twentieth century. 
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Tt is everywhere apparent that the pres- 
ent. economic system, whichi is based on a 
fetish and! once fashionable doctrine of 
scarcity is fast decaying arm! becoming us 
obsolete as the horse and buggy. 

No true Theosophist, said) Madame 
Blavataky, would: consent to become the 
fetish of a fashionable doctrine, any more 
than he would make hinself the slave of u 
decaying deadletter system. This applies 
to a dead-letter system of economics as 
much as to a dead-ketter system of religion. 
The Theosophical Society has surely played 
a part in the past in destroying the old. 
If it is to live it will have to play a part 
in creating the new. 

Some H. P. B. Statements 

“At present”, H, P. B. says in The Key 
ta Theosophy (paga 173), “the main fund- 
amental object of the society is to sow the 
germs in the hearts of men which may in 
time sprout, and! under more propitious 
circumstances leai! to a healthy: reform con- 
dueive of more happiness to the masses 
than they have hitherto enjoyed.” This, 
taken in conjunction with her other state- 
ment in the Key to the effeet that the 
state of society described in Edward Bel- 
lamy’s book Looking Backward, should. be 
“the first great step towands the fnit real- 
ization. of universal brotherhood,” indicates 
that Madame Blavatsky foresaw, as she 
was bound to, that the absorption of the 
ideas of the Secret Doctrine by society 
would inevitably reform economics the 
same as everything else. 

“When the circulation which Eliphas 
Levi calle ‘currents of the astral light in 
the universal Ether’, which contains in it 
self every element, takes place in harmoang 
with the divine spirit, our earth and. every- 
thing pertaining to it enjoys a fertile 
period. The occult powers of plants, an- 
imals and minerals magically sympathize 
with the superior natures, and) the divine 
soul of man is in perfect intelligence with 
these ‘inferior ones’, But during the bar- 
ren, periods, the latter hose ther magic 
sympathy: and the spiritual sight of the 
majority of mankind: is so blinded as to 


lose. every noon of the anperior powers of 
ite own divine spirit, We are in a barren 
period; the 18th century, during which the 
malignant fever of skepticism broke out so 
irrepreesibly, hae entailed nubelief as a 
hereditary. diseasa upon the 19th. The 
divine intellect is veiled: in man.” (S.D. 
LT. 18). : 
The Creative Attitude 

This rarely quoted passage, considered 
in the light of the economic stupidity and 
indifference of governments and peoples 
today, is significant. The “malignant 
fever of skepticism” which started! in the 
18th and extended into the 19th century 
has inereased: in momentum in the 20th, 
extending its range to the field! of econom- 
ies. Tt has made us skeptical of anything 
new or untried ystems and. paralyzed our 
leaders so that they are afraid to experi- 
ment. 

The sphere of work of The Theosophical 
Society is not im technical economies but it 
does stand, or should, for u creative atti- 
tude, the one thing most lacking im econ- 
omic and social thinking today. 

The premier of Tasmania, after com- 
pleting a tour of Europe and the United 
Kingdom in; which he talked to the leaders 
of Italy, Gernuany, France, England and 
Ireland in search of ideas with which to 
help ‘his own poople in Tasmania, said 
receutly that “he heard not one suggested 
remedy of those difficulties.” He found 
no one who did’ not shrink from attacking 
the terrible problem of poverty and: yet 
science today stands ready to produce 
enough for everybody if we cum findi an 
economic system that can distribute it 
without crushing us under a mountain of 
taxes and debt. 

The next five years mayi force the wes- 
crn world to creste or perish. 


F. B. B. 
AN EXPERIMENT IN TIME 


Some little time ago an engineer by the 
name of Dunne wrote a book called: an Ex- 
periment in Time im which he described 
curious dreams he had hed which foretold 
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future events in an uncanny way. Later 
he was able to secure the same prophetic 
insight. in his waking moments, using a 
process somewhat similar to that with 
which the Theosophist is familiar under 
the name of meditation. Dunne, being a 
mathematician gave a reasonable explan- 
ation of his ability, in terma of a mathe- 
matical construction somewhat similar to 
relativity. The book aronsed much inter- 
est, and! led to the publication of a second 
work just recently. Tn. thie the analysis 
of the phenomena has beon carried much 
further. 

Corroboration of such phenomena is 
always valuable, but difficult to obtain. Tt 
is seldom that premonitions or preknow 
ledge of future events is placed on record 
for future verificaiton. 


Fulfilled Prophecies 


An interesting series of prophecies. has, 
however, been made recently in Toronto by 
William Bailev. These are recorded in the 
Toronto Star Weckly af Saturday, August 
17th, 1935. in an inerview with a member 
of the Star staff, Frederiek Griffin, The 
following extracts give the essential data 
concerning Bailey's past suecesses and his 
prognostications for the future: 

“Mr, Bailey’s predicament began when 
word crept into the papers that on: January 
1, 1934, he hadi made a sories of what 
proved like remarkable prophecies at a 
mecting of several peaple in his home. 

“Hia own story of the performense is 
this: ‘The people were skeptica. We were 
sitting together about 7 o’elock in the 
evening, Jt was then that T saw Marie 
Dressler. Tt was a hind of vupour floating 
before me, but I reengnized her faec. 

“I seemed to have an indigestion condi- 
tion. My hand’ were paralyzed. T said, 
“Marie Dressler is going ta die?. The 
words seemed to come to me, 

“Then there was a feeling as if an anger 
was boring a hole in my back. Then I saw 
Dolfuss, the Austrian Chaneellor, jnst as 
I had seen. Marie Dressler, T said, “Dol- 
fuss is going to die”. 
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“How did you know,” I asked, seeking 
the mechanics of prophecy. 

“T was cortain of it” said Bailey. 

“T knew I was saving if but the voice 
was strange. I knew he waa poing to die 
from a shot in the back.” 


“Did von see anything more that 
night?” 
“Yes. J aaw al! kinda of things. T saw 


a man in a. tree. He looked like the King 
of the Belgians. I could see the insignia 
o the collar of his nniform clearty. Then 
he seemed to fall out of a tree. That is 
where I rade a mistake, IIe was killed 
mountain: climbing. But that night I said 
he was going to die”. 

Marie Dressler died! on July 28, 1984; 
Dolfuss was assassinated on July 25, 1934; 
The King of the Belgians wa» killed en 
February 17, 1934.” 

Griffin has obtained corroboration of 
these prophecies from two Hamilton. people 
who were present on the evening in 
question. 

Verifiable Prophecies 

Bailey says that he seea for Canada. a 
return of prosperity, a Liheral vietory this 
autumn, new empire trade agreements, au 
uprising of our sonth and the emergence 
into the limelight of some new wattional 
figure. Also, Mitebell Hepburn is to sue- 
ceed MacKenzie King as prime minister. 
Ae Frederick Griffin saw “these prophe 
cies might have been: got from reading the 
daily papers.” So he pressed Mr. Bailey 
for a real wood “hang-up major prophesy”. 
Here is what he received in his own words: 

“Mussolini,” the said, “will be asaassin- 
ated before the vear is out. So will Hit- 
Jer’. 

“How is each of them going to got it?” 
I asked, 

“I cannot eee clearly,” he said. “but I 
mather the impression that. an elderly Jew 
ish man will kill IIitler. Té seems that. he 
has a rowlver, Museclini will be kitled 
with a knife”. 

“|... Filled with alarm, I asked what 
world result. War? Revalution ? 

“No,” said Mr. Bailey, shutting his eyes 
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once more, “there will be no gemeral war 
condition. Four nations will solve the 
trouble.” 

The reader might. be well advised to put 
this copy of The Canadian Theosophist 
aside until the cxt of the year to eee if 
these predictions como true. 

W. F. S. 
Editor’s Note 

A partial explanation of the phenomenon 
digenssed by W. F. S. wall be found! in a 
quotation from The Sceret Doctrine in. an 
article in this section by R. S. “When once 
out of the body and not subject to the habit 
of consciousness formed hy others, time 
does not exist.’ 

In a footnote—-S.D. T., 4883—L. P. B. 
says: “The diviaion of the physical senses 
into five comes to us from great antiquity. 
But while adopting the number, no modern 
philosopher has asked: himself how these 
senses could: exist, te. be perceived and 
nsed in a self-eonscions way, unless there 
were a sixth sense, meutsl pereeption, to 
register and record: them.” 

“Our present. normal physical senses,” 
she says (page ï 585), “were, from our pres- 
en point of view, abnormal in those days 
of slow and! progressive downward evolu- 
tion and fall into matter. Andi there was 
a day when all that in our modern times ia 
regarded. as exceptional. . euch as thought 
traneferenee, clairvoyance, clair-andienee, 
ete; im short, all that isi now enlled ‘won- 
derful aud abnormal’ when: all that and 
much more belonged. to the senses aud 
faculties common to all humanity.” 

These senses, The Doctrine indicates, 
will again. become normal in the Sixth 
Root Race. 


JUBILEE GRAMOPHONE RECORD 


A new gramaphone record has been made 
of The Diamond Jubilee Message by the 
President of The Theosophical Society, 
Dr. G. 8. Arundale. It is suggested: that 
an endeavour be made to pet it on the 
. air in the broadcasting stations and thus 
bring it to thousands of listeners. An 


appeal is being made by: tha Secretary: and 
Manager of The Adyar Stores: Limited to 
all Lodges to purchase one of these: records. 
The price is $1.50 each post free. The 
duty payable by the purchaser on arrival 
is 20 per cent, less ten per cent. 
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President, Benj. T. Garside; Rannar, Mre. 
Hazel B. Garside, General Delivery, St. 
Thomas, Ont. 


SUMMERLAND LODGE. 
President ;_ Boere- 
tary, Mrs. M. E. Collas, Summerland, B.O. 
Lodge rooms are in the Ritchie Block, West 
Summerland, and Library in Drug Store below. 


TORONTO LODGE. 
President, Albert BE. 8. Smythe; Secretary, 
A. ©. Fellows. Lodge Rooms 52 Taabella 
Street, Toronto. 


TORONTO WEST END LODGE, 
President, Mra. Margaret Rhone; Secretary, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Belcher, 250 N. Lisgar Street, 
Toronto. 


VANCOUVER LODGE, 
President, Mr. James Young; Secretary, M. D. 
Buchanan. The Lodge roome are at 416 Pen- 
der Street West. 


ORPHEUS LODGE, VANCOUVER. 
President, D. MeKinnon; Secretary, Dr. W. 
Wilks, F.B.C.8., 805 Medical Dental Building. 
Lodge room, Room 15, 163 Hastings St. W. 
Vancouver, 


VICTORIA LODGE, 
President, Mra. Minnie B. Carr; Secretary, 
George Sydney Oarr, 33 Government 8t, Vic- 
torta, B.C. 
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THEOSOPHY AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


By Evelyn G. Mitchell, A.B., M.S., M.D. 


A Paper read at the Fraternization Convention. 


- What, to begin with, is mental Hygione ? 
Many have an idea that it is psycho-analy- 
sis; that tt deals mainly with sox problems; 
that it is some. method of curing insanity 
or preventing it by suggestion or other 
psychological technique. Tit is all these but 
it also includes much more and sex prob- 
lems are by no means the prepondorant 
factor. To the Theosophist mental lyeiene 
includes the study of the planes of con- 
eciousness above, as wall as on the physical 
and the relation of the upper planes to the 
expression of the emo through the physical 
vehicle. 

From the scientifie aspeet it includes 
the study of both bady and mind. Body 
and mind inevitably interact. The human 
being must be considercd as both body and 
mind, or, as Theosophists wonld put it, as 
an ego using both a body and a brain-mind 
which shonld be treated simultaneously in 
cither physical or avental Ulness. This 
view inchides, also, the very important cmo 
tional aspeet. No physically ill person is 
at a normal’ mental or enetional level; wo 
mnentitlly H person is altogether well: physi- 
cally. The emotionally siek person pro- 
duces nroet, viclert and often misleading 
sywptoma in both physical nnd mental 
vealins, 

To the Theosophist, viewing may in the 


physical, emotional andi mental aspects, 
each a vehicle for the consciousness of the 
ego on its respective plane, it will be easy 
to grasp the interaction and interlocking 
of the three aspects. Tf all -are not co- 
ordinating and eo-functioning, any one of 
ihe three may block or misdirect. the action 
of either or both the others, or run amok 
or its own line. Matyv. nay, most physi- 
cians de not realize the fnll: extent of this. 
Few of them get much psychiatry, let 
alone practical peychology, in medical 
school. When doctors find it diffieult to 
understand how a man with a fine intelleet 
may still be classed as insane or irrespon- 
sible. what can we expect from the general 
publie in the matter of comprehension of 
euch states and rheir social hearings ? 

Yed it js possible for an individual with 
a high indclligenee quota to he aheolutely 
nvadjueted emotionally and quite devoid 
of judgment. Such individuals, reckless 
of their own safety and of that of others; 
driven by nubridled' desire; with no power 
of discrimination, no inner feeling of the 
rights of others, to whom right, wrong anid: 
justiee are mere words carrying with them 
no psychic vespouse; form the most. danger- 
ceus type, of eriminal. Property rights, 
community responsibility are just so many 
meaningless phrases to this type of offend- 
er, Let me etress this point, he does not 
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wilfully disregard them, they simply do 
not, cannot, touch him for he has nothing 
wherewithi to respond. 

But these perecons are not born this way 
(outside the defectives, of whom we are not 
apeaking); they develop this way, and 
society is permitting them to do it until 
they. become too violent in demeanour, 
Then they are sent. to jail or slain that 
society may take vengeance on her own 
breeding. The seriousness of this question 
is shown in the fact that abot one in every 
200 school children is potentially a erim- 
imal of this type Think about that and 
then ask where our erime waves start. And 
the pity of it is that most of it need: not be. 

Suppose such had about them from 
bhabvhood the example, not of wordy pre- 
cepts but of true Theosophieal living; per- 
sonal demonstration of brotherhood, of the 
responsibility of each to all and all to 
each, of diaerimination and impersonal un- 
selfishness. Suppose they had held forth 
to them the reality and the possibilities of 
their inner god; that they. had by example 
boen taught desirelessness, had’ heen oon- 
vinced of the eternal and sure juetice of 
Karma andi that they themselves are their 
own Karma, their glory or their doom; 
suppose they had been afforded opportun- 
ity for the development of any creative 
talent they might possess (and all possess 
some); had been helped to useful lives, 
suited to their capacity as well as their 
tastes—what think you these would be? 
Would children so reared, think you, de 
velop fears and insufficiency complexes, 
urges to selfish power, lust to kill and dc- 
sire for revenge, hatred of and intolerance 
toward those who differed from thernsel¥es 
in race or erced or thought? None save. 
those so mentally defective as to be unable 
to learn at all. 

Moral anid spiritual teaching, to be effec- 
tive, must be primarily by sustained ex- 
ample of hving. Children are keen critics, 
quick to discern. inconsistencies in. precept 
and performance. 

Children of nervously unstable atock. 
rightly trained and properly environed 
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from the start: have less chance of nervous 
or mental twists than stronger individuals 
wrongly started and who later, perhaps, see 
truth and try to impose it on themselves 
from the slant of intellectual knowledge in- 
etead of having assimilated: wisdom of life 
through right action from babyhood. Be- 
haviour patterns are formed! by ACTION. 

The function of mental hygiene is not 
merely to cure and prevent mental disease, 
It is to develop well-rounded lives, filled 
with joy in work and' with vigorous play, 
with opportunity for tho emotional devel 
opment and outlet in ereative art and 
acienee. 

In: everyone lies the creative urge. The 
Frevdians have stepped that. down: to libido 
and the sex instinet, assuming that these 
are the berall and: an end in themselves, 
rather than seeing that they are the divine 
eveative force in its manifestation on the 
physical plane, with potentiality of sub- 
limation to the upper levels. The function - 
of the Thind Logos is to ereate, not only 
animate beings but expressions of beanty 
in many forme. The divine being within 
each microcosm: called a man has thre. same 
urge which seeks outlet, perhaps im its 
children, always in some. activity: which 
will externalize im the plryrical world! the 
Ray ow which it is working. By that 
manmifesfakton the natural lave of power 
will be normally satisfied and will not tien 
to channels of destruction. 

Many parents who wish the child to have 
creative opportunity make the grave error 
of insisting on choosing his vocation. They 
want him on a higher level than their own. 
sooially or financially, or they do not want 
him on a lewer, or they wish in him vicar- 
iously to enjoy the fame that might, per- 
hape, have been: theirs, had they been able 
to purse some talent, real. or fancied, that 
was their own. Perchance the child has 
no such talent, perhaps hig wish is quite 
different. Were parents acquainted with 


the teaching of Swabhava, the knowledge 
that every living being, human and non- 
human, has aw inner individuality, quite 
different from al) others, which must ex- 
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press itself through ita own: chosen chan- 
nels. and not through goals set by others, 
we would have far fewer frustrated tal- 
ents; unhappy, warped: lives and minds. 

Did parents realize that fame and power 
are. far from being sourecs of happimese, 
that they are but transient things at best; 
that success is not a matter of money, posi- 
tion or possession, but of doing well the 
thing one loves to do and filling some use- 
ful niche in the world therebv; that there 
is more true greatness in planting a 
straight row and raising beautiful lima 
beans, or in doing a good, elean job of 
plumbing and: in Joving to do these things, 
than in being a powerful dictator who may 
chop off heads which displease him, or 
being an harassed milliowaire;—did par 
ents realize these things, there would! be 
few failures. There would: not be the stress 
and strain, the rush to acquire, to emulate 
and surpass the neighbours; the personal- 
ityeplus drives, leaving-in their wakes men 
exhauated, inadequate, rebellions, heading 
toward crime, snicide, the mad-house. 

The knowledge brought by Theosophy of 
the true spiritual values. im. life, of the 
eternal justice ini whiel: all great and good 
desire ia some day fulfilled; of man’s own 
power over his future and of the vast. dur- 
ation of that future and of that power; of 
the real importance of every living entity 
in his spot in the structure of the cosmos, 
and of his integral unity with all life; 
these glorious truths would ompower many 
a limping mind: and social: failure to build 
character and: secure happiness instead: of 
taking refuge in hysteria, hypochondria or 
delusions und through these dolorous paths 
to win the spotlight. and: the consideration 
and care of others or satisfaction in a world 
of thought-forms. 

That is what mental illnesses are—ways 
of escape from otherwise intolerable situ- 
ations. One must. be noticed, though one 
makes: oneself and others most uncomfort- 
table, One must have a refuge, though it 
be a palace of clouds in a phantom world 
of one’s own making. If ono creates a 
phantom world, is he not to that extent a 


creator—and thus important ? 

Many physical symptoms of the most 
painful and startling varieties are often 
produced by unadjusted emotions and men- 


tal problems. They often: deceive not only. 


the anxious family but also the family 
general practitioner, and the surgeon un- 
acquainted with psychiatry. All obscure 
and apparently surgical ailments in neuro- 
ties should be examined: by: a psychiatrist 
as well as by. a surgeon. Such patients 
have alarming attacks, multiple operations 
without result, The family becomies im- 
poverished, perhaps some member of the 
family leaves or dies; the situation changes 
and lo, the dying patient is on his feet (if 
the surgeon has left enough to etand on) 
directing, important, eock-of-the-walk, well 
pleased with himself, 

His cinotional field. has changed, that is 
all. He way not consciously faking, he was 
really ill, but the physical symptoms were 
a substitute for mental and emotional mal- 
adjustments which had, or seemed’ to have, 
no solution, or which the patient had not 
tle inner temerity to face, For example 
many supposcl eases, of gastric uleer, 
crises, constant. vomiting, apparent extreme 
weakness, are caused) by situations involv- 
ing emotions of extreme disgust, either to- 
ward the patient’s own acts and desires or 
for some other person or situation, When 
the cause of disgust is removed or mentally 
banished by discovering and faeing it, the 
manifestations vanish. 

The mental attitude of the patient and 
his will to live are often the deciding fac- 
tor of recovery in many purely physical 
diseases. I have seen at least one case who 
died simply because she wanted to. She 
had lost. domination over her favourite 
daughter, who had dared marry, very 
happily, and go west to live. The mother 
showed no gricf—she wae one of these jron 
characters—she set her jaw. and said, “If 
I can’t have my daughter, I just won't 
live.” She had two others and a fine hus 
band, but that. did: not matter. “I always 
said Mary and I should be together as long 
as I lived”, She had no physical disease 
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which could: bo found by three specialists, 
ineluding a psychiatrist of high standing, 
She set that iron taw, got weaker and 
weaker and simply: died, and nobody knew 
what to ‘put down ag the cause of death þe- 
cause antopsy showed none. The psychia- 
trist said, “mental suicide”. 

Had this woman beon a Thensophist she 
would have realized thet no human being 
belonge io any other human being or has 
the right to dominate the life of another. 
She would: have known that children are 
not the possessions or the creation of their 
parents, except insofar as tho parent gives 
the material for the physical body, the 
vehicle in which the independent ego comes 
to earth for experiente. It is drawn to the 
parent, perhaps by. personal karmie ties 
from the past, perhaps only because that 
parent can best supply the body or envir- 
onment needed for that. ego to work out tho 
karma which is the occasion of the rein- 
carnation, and to acquire the experienee 
needed for further spiritual development. 
Truly, we have a great rasponsibility to- 
ward our immortal guests, 

The Theosophical parent will not seck 
to realize his personal ambitions or comfort 
through the child, but will endeavour to 
find avenues throne whieh tho incoming 
ego may seck free expreseion and psychic 
independence. The mother who overpro- 
tects through mistaken affection. is destroy- 
ing the child as an individual, is feeding 
her own self-love on' its emotions; satisfy- 
ing her love of power hy shielding it from 
necessary: strugelo, and: weakening it by 
making ita decisions for it, draining its 
personality like a psychic vampire. She 
makes it a mere parasite, unfit for inde- 
pendent. life. 

Frequently those develop split person- 
alities. Such unfortunate mother-fixed 
children frequently remain single, attached 
to the parent catering to that parent’s sel- 
fishi whims until lato middle life. Th: 
parent dies. The child romains, grown in 
body, with infantile emotions, derelict, 
psychically insufficient, fearful, homeless, 
frequently winding up with a mental 


breakdown and commitment to an institu- 
tion, Sone of these unfortunates are high- 
ly intelectual, but that scldom saves them. 

Children are deeply influenced by tho 
mother, The aura of the mother conditions 


that of the child. Her emotions determine , 


its emotional habita in its early years. 
Until the Tth wear the child’s own ego 
searcelv-affects its emotions, In the second 
7 years it is taking control—or should be. 
Yn. the third 7 il should obtain control of 
tha brainanind, so ihat manhood, human 
physicalplane completeness, should be 
reached at that age. That is the ecenlt 
truth of being of age at 21. 

Suppose the mother continually flies 
into emotional storms. Children gain 
emotional conlrol hv example, feeling and 
practices, Tt ig not n matter for mental 
direction by exhortation at that age. What 
sense it. a furious or ‘hysterical parent 
telling a child to control itself? ‘The child 
cannol: but must, whether he will or no, 
respond to the inharmonie vibration of the 
parent’s cmotions. 

Mans baffling eases of apparent physi- 
eal illness, especially dizziness, nausea, 
strange pains, palpitation, ete., in children, 
as wel) us obsessive fears, can be traced to 
ayneptoms deserthed freqnently and: vividly 
by a mother or relative. The writer has 
acen a physically) sound: girl with every 
symptom cf hier dead aunt’e heart disease, 
except. the murmur. Symptoms of a dis 
treasing pregnancy and difficult, or sup- 
posedly difficult and agonizing birth, re- 
tailed: in morbid detuil by a mother have 
so alarmed many a young girl that she has 
refused to marry, Or, if she did: marry, 
there came serione results from attempts 
at ahortion; fear, wnhappiness, mental and 
physical disturbaneea, hysterical convul- 
sions; even attempts at suicide, as a less 
evil than giving birth. The Theosophical 
mother will realize that she has no right 
to impose on others. least of all a child, 
images of suffering and fear. She knows 
that thonglits are entities, possessedi of real 
creative or destructive force and that it 
behooves us to beware of what thoughts we 
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send forth. Furtherinore she knows the 
karmic law that evil thoughts are bad birds 


=- which cone home to roost. 


What mother and father are, not what 
they sav. forms the child’s ideas of divin- 
ity. Home determines personality traits. 
Tt forms the behaviour patterns; gives the 
basic ideals of svaipathy, social responsi- 
bility and racial’ justice. Environment is 
far more than heredity. Heredity holds 
many possibilities, environment, fosters or 
restricts them. Many parents, not only by 
severity but by mistaken indulgence, by 
allowing the child free emotional rein, 
thinking thereby to develop him in self- 
expression. (forgetting SELF expression) 
and by omitting to be a guiding example 
of action and discrimination, forge fetters 
instead of nnfoldine wings. 

Behaviour patterns once formed: are hard 
to alter. The tendencies are never wholly 
eradicated. The early years and the months 
before birth are important. They affect 
the whole life of the child. A wise pepchi- 
_atrist has said that most insanity finds ite 
basis in too much mother, He might well 
have addeal, too little father. The Thenso- 
phist knows that, as our Cosmos expresses 
throngh the double aspect of spirit and 
matter, so the ehild should express most 
perfectly throngh the harmonions co-oper- 
ation of father and mother. Tt is the 
father’s dharma to share in the emotional- 
edueation of the child. the leading ont of 
the first instincts and abilities, the giving 
of a foundation in. stability. 

Selfish mental attitudes and! warped emo- 
tional relationships between. parents fre- 
quently develop in children the basis for 
many forms of mental and nervous disease, 
for future failures and delinquencies. Over 
80% of delinquents come from broken 
homes. The jealousies, suspicions, hatreds 
and fears of parents condition their emo- 
tions toward the children, and’ the senti- 
ment of the children toward cach other. 
The mother or father whose marital lave 
is unsatisfied often smothers some one 
child in a flood of diverted: sex love, with 
the child as a psrchie substitute. Parents 


conflict, a child is overindulged or its 
personality repressed and crushed to sat- 
isfy a spite. No child having warring 
parents, together or separated, feels secure. 
Its instability and bewilderment shows in 


antisocial action, lying, stealing. running 


away. Seolding, punishment and eriti- 
cism, at home and. in school, bring forth 
more confusion. Hatred are formed: to- 
ward: persons and anthority which appears 
tyrannical. These hatred carry into adult 
We as antisocial trends, frequently result- 
ing in crime or mental disease. A Theo- 
sophical parent, finding marriage un- 
happy, will not only make extreme effort, 
to preserve the family integrity but try to 
sce impersonally where the tronble liea, 
to view the affair from th point of dharma, 
and be willing to sacrifices some personal 
pride, if necessary, to meet the other party 
half way. Any judge can tell that most 
rifts are from. slighted self-lowe and offend- 
ed pride. 

Regarding the child as an independent. 
individwal, the parents should: be keen to 
see faulty behaviour as a warning against 
future snares. They, as Theosophiste, will 
avoid the a)l-tooprevalent: and fatal view 
that they must. because the child is 
“theirs”, resent all suggestions that its 
personality is not what it should be and 
rejeet opportunities offered. for ite im- 
provement. Theosophista will take this 
impersonally. as so many snags in the river 


of Tife, placed there. by karma, to which 


dangers all are subject and, which it is the 
dharma of the parents to aid in. avoiding. 
They will, therefore, not hegitate to use 
the behaviour clinie when indications 
point; that way. 

Theosophical parents will realize the 
need for complete physical. and mental: de- 
velopment. in education. Mind and hand 
should work together. Vocations should: be 
chosen, not. only according to talent but 
with due consideration of the emotional 


makeup of the child and the stress under | 


which the chosen vocation may place him. 
He may go farther in second speed, de- 
veloping a lesser ability. Jeadiing to quieter 
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environment and less competition than 
would his more pronounced talent. Cbil- 
dren learn and grow best. from doing rather 
than cramming. 

Education should be adapted to the 
needs and: intereste of the individual: it 
should not be a standardizing machine to 
turn oub robots. Tt should be highly in- 
dividualized. Teachers should be guides 
of pilgrims, not stuffers of Strasbourg 
geese. Oreativencss should: result natural- 
ly from inner urge; edeation should be a 
release of that drive. The emotional 
elements should be quite as much con- 
sidered. as the mental. 

We are a mation of clever individuals, 
with emotions preatly repressed until the 
last generation. Then they: were suddenly 
allowed to run riot on the plea of “free 
self-expression”, rather than trained to 
Self-direeted expression. “Free expres- 
sion”’—yet mental discase is rapidly in- 
ereasing under the modern stress of forever 
running nowhere after nothing. One per- 
zon in every 22 has a nervous breakdown; 
one in 72 remains broken. Most of this 
ean be traced to the faulty foundation 
laid by the parent and neglected in the 
school. system, to the tack of character 
building in the sehool. Most of these 
breaks, alas, are unnecessary. 

Duty, Brotherhood, Self-adirected Evolu- 
tion, these three principles applied to edu- 
cation, to the pre-school and. the later years. 
would revalutionize our next generation 
and deplete our punitive institutions and 
mental hospitals. 

The behaviour problem child and the 
child who fails in school are often made 
miserable at home by nageing and punish- 
ment or threats from ignorant parents 
whose pride is hurt and whose emotions 
rush to the fore, They do not understand 
that the entry into school is a major emo- 
tional erisis in the life of a child. Those 
children who have been taught selfdirec- 
tion and guided to hecome independent in- 
dividuals at home, adapt themselves to the 
new environment. 

The spoiled child is confused, sulks, 


cries, complains to its mother and can 
neither do its own work or follow direc- 
tions. Tt wpsets the class and often the 
teacher. Constant inefficiency draws 
reprimand and punishment. The child 
may be further humiliated by comparison 
with a smarter younger brother or sister, 
or by. being placed in a special class and 
being told that this is beeanse it is stupid 
instead of being tactfully led to regard 
such a class as a very special privilege to 
help him eateh up, or to do things for 
which he has aptirude. 

Under the lack of tact. self-confidence 
and self-respect fail; the ehild in desper- 
ation becomes inattentive, truant, deceit- 
ful, Mes or, steals in attempt to snatch its 
share from Hfe. These social failures fill 
our juvenile courts and reform schools, all 
from lack of recognition that the individual 
must be helped from his standpoint to go 
his way. not forced into the ideas and 
ideals of others. Sueb forcing often re- 
sults in anictde, especially of students, 

Reincarnation, Dharma, Karma, Self- 
directed Evolution. In these principles 
and their application lies the solution. of 
the present. educational problema and’ the 
salvation for the breaking minds of today. 
It is the duty of every Theosophist ta 
apread: this knowledge as far and: fast as 
he oan, for the danger is grave and we 
cannot aci boo rapidly. The liberation of 
the god within will solve the individual 
and, through this, the whole social problem. 


ET ES hI i ET ET 


BOOKS BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


Bhagavad Gita... eloth $1.25 leather $1.75 
Crest. Jowel of Wisdom... cloth $1.26 
Great Upanishads, vol. T. ... 
Parables of the Kingdom . 
Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras ....... 
Song Of Life oceans eceseenee paper .75 


„papar 60 


May Be Had Direct From 
THE QUARTERLY BOOK DEPARTMENT 
P.O. Box 64, Station O. New York City. 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE 
`” THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 


By Robert A. Hughes 


A Paper Read at the Fraternigation 
Convention 


The modem Theosophical Movement 
began in 1875 with the foundation of the 
Theosophical Society in New York city. 
It was the second attempt to launch the 
Movement; the first being the “Societe 
Spirite”, founded in Cairo in 1873 but 
which proved abortive. The Theosophical 
Movement: should not ba confused with the 
various societies interceted. in the study of 
Theosophy. It is a great mental or spir- 
itual impulse of which Theosophical. soci- 
eties are only the visible expression. This 
movement marks a new epoch in: the spiri- 
tual history of mankind’; a renascence of 
the human spirit fread from mental, spir- 
itual and eeonomic bondage, through the 
power of truth. 

The heavy pall of materialism covered 
human thought during the period! in which 
the movement was born. Armed by dogma 
and fear religion fought a losine battle 
with the new physical sciences that threat- 
ened her supremacy: over human reason. 
Between. these two exponents of superna- 
turalism: and: materialism came the spiri- 
tualist movement with its worship of the 
dead. A long succession of brilliant minds 
floundered: im a moraes of infateriality and 
skepticism. Had the consequences of mid- 
Victorian materialism, skepticism, intol- 
erance, and psychiam been carried to their 
logical conclusion untold: harm would have 
been cansed humanity. 

The world of 1875 was in many Ranek 
different from the world of 1935 It was 

“aafe” world, for society then enjoyed 
a security which it has not known since. 
The magical agents of science: steam, elec- 
tricity, chemistry and mysterious rava, had 


ushered: into being, in the short space of. 


two centuries, a mew conception of the 
world, banishing the boundaries of space 
and: time. and giving to maw the possibili- 


ties of the new age of abundance. Tools 
of produetion multiplied in amazing num- 
bers and became more and more compli- 
eated. New sources of energy: placed in 
the hands of mam untold of powers of conr 
struction and destruction. Western. seien- 
tific ingenuity wae able to measure the 
vast. distances of space, to weigh and ana- 
lyze the myriad bodies of the universe, to 
increase the production of commodities and 
to build up fabulous wealth; yet it failed 
completely to utiliza ita new knowledge 
for the common benefit of all mankind. In 
this rapidly shifting scene of seientifie 
progress man: himself stood still. Ethical 
conceptions of life being undermined! by 
seientifie and philosophical materialism 
were unable, or at least were too feeble. to 
check or turn to the proper use the practi- 
cal developments of applied science. Man 
was rapidly becoming the victim of bis 
own material progress, he had: gained: the 
whole. world but had lost his soul! 

Into this ‘arena. appeared: the heralds of 
the Theosophical Movement! A new note 
was uttered and before. its vibrations were 
to die out a new conception of religion, 
science and philosophy were to be born. 
Since the diays when the rising power of 
Christianity had scattered the last of the 
Neo-Platonic scholars and! philosophers and: 
had closed their schools there hadi been. no 
successful publie attempt to restate Theo- 
sophie principles. The Neo-Platonic 
school of Alexandria was the prototype 
upon which the modern Theosophical 
school was based. 

By reason of their close co-operation 
with Nature the Mahatmic teachers of H. 
P. P. were endowed! with a keener vision 
and. a loftier understanding than we can 
readily conceive. They understood the 
trend of civilization and realized! the ultim- 
ate. consequences of scientific learning 
upon an uncthieal generation. They knew 
thet: western civilization had reached the 
enlmination of tts career and that with the 
close of the cycle în 1899 it would: decline. 
Theirs wes no isolated and self-centred: in- 
terest in metaphysics, as a study of their 
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letters. will: reveal, but a keen. and: vital in- 
terest in. the world and its peoples. By 
their exact knowledme of human: behaviour 
and progress in past cycles of the world’s 
history they were able to determine the 
trend of civilization in the future. Their 
duty to mankind was not to interfere dir- 
ectly in the course of events, but to work 
through agents and to guide isolated in- 
dividuals who were capable of intuitive re- 
sponse. The necd for a moral revolution 
had presentedi itself and the original in- 
epirers of the Theosophical Movement did 
not hesitate to respond. 

The publication of The Mahatma Letters 
to A. P. Sinnett in 1923 is the greatest 
contribution to Theosophical literature 
since that of The Secret Doctrine, as they 
reveal the underlying forces behind the 
Movement. According to the Letters their 
desire wax to build a society of high quality 
that would: attract the higher intelligensia 
of all lande into its fold. To quote their 
own words: ‘The Chiefs want a “Brother- 
hood of Humanity”, a real Universal Fra- 
ternity started; an institution which would 
make itself known throughout the world 
and arrest the attention of the highest 
minds,” (M.L., page 24). Such thinkers 
as moulders of opinion would. inculeate the 
high ethical idealism presented! by The- 
osophy upon the lay mind. In this respect 
the Society wae at first anecessful having 
as members some distinguished men of 
letters, polities, science and philosophy. 

Yet the purpose of the Theosophical 
Movement is not to be found in the mere 
literal interpretation of its philosophy, but 
rather in: the subtle effecte of euch teach- 
ings over the world. Tt is the moet serious 
movement ofi this age, as ite mission is to 
keep alive the spiritual intuitions of the 
race in: one of the moet critical transitional 
periods of history. 

_ Every civilization is given an opportun- 
ity to redeem: itself and thus ensure its 
future. With maturity society becomes 
somewhat more liberal. It relaxes. for a 


time, its eternal vigilance and the spread 
of progressive and philosophical thought is 


accentuated. During this short period 
there appear upon the horizon of civiliza- 
tion, new and more vitalizing systems of 
thought. These are the great Philosophies 
or Theosophies that influence the world 
during the liberal periods of society when 
ereedism: and intolerance are for a time 
impotent. The Noo-Platonie school was of 
this ancient: and ever-recurring ideology; 
which had. gathered: together the highest 
minds of Greco-Roman civilization for the 
pursuance of the sama duty undertaken by 


its modern prototype. This eternal ideology | 


is the philosophy of rational optimism, of 
belief in humanity and: faith in Nature. 
Tt encourages the spread of high moral 
idealism seeking: to revive humanitarian- 
ism, to gave the race from the fruits of its 
owni folly through the awakening of man 
to spiritual perception and responsibility, 

Unfortunately man distorts the truths 
that: would. firee him. and we find arising 
from this perennial revelation new enlts 
and sponge-like growths which feed upon 
the parent sapping its etrength, Tt. degen- 
erates from: a high pinnacle of practical 
idealism and love of truth, to a mere associ- 
ation with the sum total of past opinions, 
and especially with opinions held: in. regard 
to other opinions. What was primarily in- 
tended! to. solve the eraat mysteries of life 
and to frec man: from the enrse of imor- 
ance which binds him: to the Wheel of Life, 
fails in: opinion rather than in truth It 
advances theories. around which debates 
and. contention arise, but through which no 
one is convinced. Thus have the Theoso- 
phies of the past been destroyed and with 
them! perishes the hope of civillzation’s 
survival. k 

Civilization ia an inheritance from our 
mighty past and is not to be lightly regard- 
ed, ax the purpose of co-operative life is the 
fulfillment of spiritua] law, The redeem- 
ing power of true philasophy over civiliza- 
tion can be traced in the influence of Con- 


` fueins over China; for in his philosophical 


idealism and! practical laws lay the salva- 
tion of China. In her message to the 
American Theosophical convention of 


etit ahd y 
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1890, H.P.B. wrote: “the ethies of The- 
osophy are more important than any 
divulgement of psychic laws and facte. The 
latter relate wholly to the material and 
evanescent part of thie sentenary man, but 
the Ethics sink into and take hold of the 
real man—the reincarnating Ego, We are 
outwardly creatures of but 2 day; within 
we are eternal. Learn. then, well the doc- 
trines of Karma and Reincarnation, and 
teach, practise, promulgate gthat system of 
life and thought which alone can save the 
coming races. Do not work merely for the 
Theosonhtcal: Society, but. through it for 
Humanity.’ The recent death of George 
W. Russell removes from the contemporary 
scene one of the greatest. workere in the 
modern. ethical revival, who put into practi- 
cal application this teaching of H.P.B. 

_ Civihzation stands in peril to-day be- 
canse of the following mighty factors: the 
growth of science, the ries of technology 
and the resultant mechanization and com- 
plexity of life, the ever increasing insecur- 
ity of life, the imminence of war. the 
paradox of wanit in the midst of plenty and 
especially because of the loss of religious 
perception and: hope, all of which are pro 
ductive of fear. The great struggle be- 
tween science: and religion in the past 
century destroyed! the ethical conceptions, 
such as they were, held: by thinking people 
or people influened by thought. Thus 
science rew up in an unethical world: nn- 
restrained byr moral idealism. 

The inability of man to adfust himself 
to an unnatural, mechanistic system: of 
society and a commercially corrupted world 
has added. as psychiatry reveals, through 
Nervous tension and the intense etruggle 
for existence. to the pevehic and mental 
unbalance of the race. We have now 
learned that our progress has not improved 
us but rather accentuated our evils. The 
skepticism induced by science has under- 
mined the pevchological prop andi moral 
justification that man found in. religion. 
Religion has formed a tremendous ontlet 
for the psychic or surplus emotional energy 
of mankind. The loss of spiritual or re 
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ligious conceptions has taken meaning out 
of life for many and reveals man as a 
mere animal fighting tooth and nail in a 
competitive society for aurvival. 

Wand in hand with the decay of morals 
arose the scientific teachings that denied 
God and: took from man the feeling of 
safety in a safe world. The mad pursuit 
of pleasure to find: personal happiness and 
forgetfulness that has so characterized the 
post-war years proves the existence of a 
world neurosis dme to the perversion of 
emotional life. Tha strain and struggle 
of modern life has tended tg suppress the 
psychic energy that heretofore found re- 
lease in religious emotionalism. This per- 
version has given rise to the psychic or 
nervous diseases. so common! today. The 
universality of this astral or paychic con- 
dition is shown by the mnumerable crises 


‘that sweep across the world’a political hor- 


izon: to loom into frightful proportions, to 
disappear and then reappear elsewhere. In 
the racial subconseious Jurk hideous forms 
and terrors of which only the occultist has 
true voneeption. These elemental forces 
of hate, lust. greed, selfishnesa andi fear, 
hiding ini the human subconscious today, 
and which have been released somewhat in 
Germany, are the direct result of the loss 
of spiritual perception and understanding, 
Thr; pressure of thesa psychic forces: over 
humanity may result in the lapse of society 
into riot or war: and in the face of modern 
war, maw has little chance of sirvival. 
Perhaps these psychological facts will 
reveal why the Theosophical Movement 
was launched upon the stormy sea of 
thought just sixty years ago. Man hungera 
and: thireta for peace, for a new under- 
standing of life which will bridge the dit 
ficulties of the time and give him hope for 
the future. To save civilization if possible 
and to bring health and. hope to the human 
soul, a new sense of spiritual values and a ` 
sound: philosophy based upon natural law 
had to be taught. Through the moral 
power of the deeper phases of Theosophy, 
and especially its basie or fundamental 
truths, it was hoped to inculcate the ethical 
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attitude toward: life that would allow the 
future passage of eveni more sweeping re 
forma in all the great areas of life The 
chief hope of the Movement: therefore rests 
on its basio teachings because of their 
powerful psychological effect: “Universal 


Unity and Causation; Human Solidarity; 


the Law of Karma; Reincarmation. ..... 
the four links’ of the golden chain which 
should: bind! humanity into one family, one 
Universal Brotherhood.” (Key to Theos- 
ophy, p. 157). 

Thus modern Theosophy teaches that 
the foundation of duty lies in the divine 
nature and origin of man. It demands 
altruistic behaviour because of the common 
origin, training, intereste, destiny, solidar- 
ity and unity, shared: by all mankind. The 
fact that man shares a continuous life, 
broken: only by periods of rest and! consoli- 
dation, with Nature, andi is chastened: by 
the natural law of causation, balance, jus- 
tice and: reward, which works in the very 
fibre of his being, should bring home to the 
thoughtful person: the necessity: of personal 
reform. The power of these ancient! truths 
over the individual would: result in the en- 
forcement of right. ethics with consequent 
right. behaviour, thought. and aspiration, 
reenlting in personal regeneration. Thus 
Theosophy, as the spear-head of the The 
osophical Movement, aims at tho very root. 
of social troubles—the individuals 

Social evils have their root: in mental or 
psychic faults, for mind gives to things 
their quality, foundation and being, thus 
hand in hand with economic, educational 
and social reform, the theosophic truths 
and laws of being must bei taught if society 
is to be truly regenerated, and such power- 
ful ideas as karma and’ reincarnation must 
be made the basis of this effort, as they 
are the root of the moral code. The ethics 
offered. by Theosophy: are not new, as! right 
ethics do not vary in any age, for they are 
based upon eternal law and’ that spiritual 
force. seated in the very consciousness of 
man which gives him the conception of 
beauty, justice, honour, love, and of right 
and wrong, which -have no material pasis. 


Man does not live by bread: alone and in 
this day of the great retreat from ethics 
Theosophy: stands alone as the source of 
spiritual enlightenment The problem of 
the age is a spiritual problem; for the great 
ferment behind world unrest is the loss of 
spiritual perception and understanding, 
which Theosophy: can restore. Let us em- 
phasize more the ethical and cultural 
values of Theosophy and' we will fulfill 
the purpose of the Movement: which is “to 
keep alive in mam his spiritual intuitions”. 
The ethical law ia summed wp in the prac- 
tice of brotherhood and: ini mutual. helpful- 
Ness. 

Let us not forget that the Theosophical 
Movement is not “a” society, and therefore 
includes all Theosophical societies and even 
individuale outside their influence, but is 
rather a mysterions urge, aided and. abetted 
by Theosophista, for the spiritual, menta} 
and: social regeneration of all mankind. 


THEOSOPHY HERE AND NOW 


A Paper Read at the Fraternization 
Convention. 


Real Theosophists do not stop to think 
about differences of organization in the 
face of am inquiring public; their Imter- 
Theosophical disayrecmenta melt away and: 
they are united in the glorious opportunity 
of presenting the Wisdom of the Ages to 
their fellow men, Each individual student, 
each Lodge or Club, recognizes in a The- 
osophical existence this purpose-—to be a 
worthy instrument of response to the 
hunger in every human heart for the REAL 
Truru. Isn't thie our most cherished 
aspiration ? 

We have learned that we cam give our 
convictions to no one, that: the first step on 
the path is to realize that alk comes from 
within. This deepens onr responsibility, 
but. at the same time widens the vista of 
opportunity before us. It brings us face 
to face with the great truth that, as indi- 
viduals, we can help most of all with our 
thoughts; that the more profoundly these 
noble truthe have eut into the fabric of our 
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natures, the more we have succeeded in 
becoming them in every hour of our lives, 
may we hope to bring about a time when 
Theosophy shall be sought by all men and 
women who can no longer endure superfi- 
cial living. 

Those we reach personally are few in- 
deed compared to the number who may 
read a published: article or book; but who 
ean limit the number of hearts we may 
touch with our thoughts as we go about our 
work trying to exprese in the smallest de- 
tail of life, a little of the hope and joy 
that Theosophy has brought to us, carrying 
in the background of our minds some great 
fundamental teaching? ` 

The inquirers who come to Theosophical 
Lodges are seldom, what we might term 
‘the worldly minded”. but weary pilgrims, 
troubled souls, who have suffered deeply 
in the search for spiritual food; men and 
women who appeal to our sympathy and 
compassion, 

“My. peace I give unto you” are the 
words of e great. teacher, suggesting the 
joy of paseing on truth. But even im our 
small way of serving, we must find that 
peace within ourselves before we mey hope 
to do very much to help humanity. We 
must become better acquainted with omr 
own higher selves, and: in this way do our 
part to preserve a perfect harmony in our 
Lodges; for if we fail in adherence to this 
basic mle of the universe, we have little 
opportunity: to impress an inquirer, We 
have all realized that. it is two-thirds whut 
we are and one-third what we say when we 
attempt to give out the teachings that have 
been given: to us. 

A Theosophical Lodge is a fabrie woven 
of the most impersonal growth of each of 
ite members, patterned alone with the 
jewels: of wisdom. This tapestry, if all the 
threads are strong and each in its place. 
serves as a mighty reflector into the reser- 
voir of thonghts to whieh every bhunan 
being has access; but the strength of this 
instrument of all that is most. dear to us, 
is weakened by a single absence frons a 
Lodge meeting, by each ill feeling: or eriti- 
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eal thought. towards another member, per- 
sonal ambition or any failure in loyal ad- 
herence to the hierarchical structure of 
ourselves, the Lodge, tha Theosophical 
Society: andi the Universe. 

It is a remarkable thing that a perfeet 
stranger to Theosophy visiting a Lodge cr 
Theosophical Club, is intuitively aware of 
this sensitive structure and will invariably 
detect. inharmony if it exists even in the 
thoughts of the members, —this is equally 
true whether it be a small or a large group, 
—and is too often the reason that. Lodges 
never prow large and: strong in the precious 
opportunity that is theirs. 

We have reason to rejoice upon the oc- 
cagion of this International, TInter-Theo- 
sophical Fraternization Jtmbitee Conven- 
dion, in a new epoch, when we see in per. 
fect. persneetive, in spite of the darkly un- 
happy aspect of human affairs in the 
world, that the veils are thinning. that the 
human family jg moving out of a dark 
cycle into a time that promises to be a po- 
tent season: of apiritual growth. Every 
vestige of a sense of separateness should 
fall away from each Theosophist in the 
realization of the grandeur of our responsi- 
bility, in: the sacredness of all that depends 
upon loyalty to the Masters heroic efforts 
to make ready: for such a time. What js a 
more wonderful challenge to us. than: che 
Theosophical pioneers? Tent it the grand- 
est. thing that we, as human beings, can 
hope for, to serve with all. our hearts at 
auch a eritical iime! t 

Let us glanee for a moment at the pro- 
gress of the world im its approach to the 
way of liberation. We see the personal 
God discarded: to a very great extent: and 
while the Firet Fundamental Proposition 
of the Secret. Doctrine is not generally ac- 
cepted in its place. the trend: of modern 
serentific thought has led men. to some smg 
gestion of The One Reanrry,—to recop- 
nition of consciousness as the fundamental 
concept of the Universe and the conception 
that eonscionsness can not be separated 
from anything im the Universe. Also that 
there is a divine spark flickering within 


al 
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man. 

The law of periodicity is very generally 
accepted; we hear the most materially 
minded men talking glibly about the eyelie 
movement. of many things; the advocates 
of the expanding and contracting universe 
have touched intuitively the teaching of 
the rhvthmie ebb and flux of Universal 
Life, but. their brain minds have not so 
interpreted it. The wide study of astron- 
omy has compelled those who are intuitive 
to grasp a better senese of proportion jin 
thar thought about their personal lives 
and: their relation to the Universe which 
very ofren has made the teaching of rebirth 
acceptable; evolution,—if not. self-directed 
evolution, now has a place with the general 
conception: of cause and effect, if not in 
any sense a full understanding of Karma, 
in modern co-ordinated knowledge. 

But Theosophy is mot yet wuiderstood to 
be the doorway to the Mystery School, nor 
is it in the least popular, because real 
intellectual conception of the majestic 
teachings really: comes only: from accepting 
them as cthical. standards. 

Yet what can be more wonderful work 
than keeping open the doorways of Theo- 
sophical Ledges. Clubs and: Lotus Circles 
with a royal welcome to each pilgnim that 
comes home! 

Hazel Boyer Braun. 


* » Lid 
Mrs. Braun is just launching her sixth year as 
President of Kathorine Tingley Lodge No, 1, in 
San Diego, the largest Lodge in the American 
Scetion of The T. S. She is also on the Advisory 
Council of The American Scetion. 


BOOKS BY THE LATE GEORGE R. 8S. MEAD 
Fragments of a Faith Forgotten; The Gospels 
and the Gospel; ‘Lhrice-Greatest Hermes, 3 vols.; 
Apollonius of Tyana; Did Jesus Live 100 B.C.?; 
The World-Mystery; The Upanishads, 2 vols.; 
Plotinus; Echoes from the Gnosis, 11 voly.; Bome 
Mystical Adventuros; Quests Old and New; 
Orpheus; Simon Magus; The Pistis Sophia. 
May be had from JOHN WATKINS 


21 Cecil Court, Charing Croas Road, 
London, W.C., 2, England. 


HOW TO REACH 
A WIDER PUBLIC 


A Paper read at the Fraternization 
Convention. . 


The Theosophist who realizes that in his 
present incarnation he is building for his 
next incarnation a more brotherly state of 
aociety by disseminating the Theosophical 
teachings of Brotherhood as widely as pos 
sibke—who does not recline baek comfort 
ably by saving “Well I have all eternity 
to do that”—the question of how to reach 
a wider publie, is a very sorious ratte to 
him. 

Sincere and devoted members of The- 
ozophie Lodges are often discouraged at 
the small publie attendance at. their meet- 
ings,-—but if they were a little more on the 
alert. and put forth a more honest. effort, 
they would find they, could increase their 
audience to hundreds of thousands each 
week,—especialliy in cities of 300,000 or 
more. Such cities as a rule have three 
daily papers, a morning and: two evening. 
Such papers have a daily column devoted 
to local news, social events, club notices, 
ete., ete., which can be utilized by making 
the proper explanation to the editors by 
stating that the purpose of such notices is 
to advance the cause of Universa) Brother- 
hood—that ihe Theosophieal Society is 
altruistic, that no one connected: with same 
receives a salary, etc., ete. 

Toledo Lodo No. 22, of the Point 
Loma Society, enjoys just mich a working 
arrangement. It holds irs Club imectings, 
which are open to the publie. every Wed- 
nesday evening. On Tuesday, the editors 
of these papera are furnished a type writ- 
ten notice for the Wednesday evening 
meeting, reading as follows:— 

The Theosophical Club will held its 

regular public meeting at. 8 p.m. to-day, 

in room 221 Gardner Bldg, Subject for 
discussion :—‘Karnan’—the Law of 

Consequence”. 

Each week some topic for discussion is 
announced, as for instance:—“We have 
lived many lives on earth”; “Do we make 
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our own destiny”; “Things move in Cyce- 
les’; “Unbrotherliness the insanity of the 
age”; “Man,—a sevenfold being”. 

These notices, week after week,—are 
bound to soak into the consciousness of the 
public and will bear fruit. Nearly every 
week the Club has one or two visitors. 
Besides the: above notices some editors will 
gladly run short. articles of some 300 words 
long when! ever they have space for same. 

The. editors of small town weeklies are 
often. glad to get good! copy on: Theosophical 
subjects or topics, which sometimes take 
one or two columns of space. 

Each Theosophical Society: should hare 
a Theosophical Press Service, like the one 
in operation at Point Loma of which Clif- 
ton Meek is the head. His Dopartinent. is 
alwaye ready to furnish copy on almost 
any desired Theosophic subject varying 
from 800 words: to one or two columns in 
Tength,—and written in a style free from 
Theosophic technicalities. as possible. 

Often: in large cities, individuals are 
kept, from attending the meetings because 
they lack street. car fare. In such places 
the Lodges shonlid establish study groups 
in different parts of the city, At different 
times a regular mecting can be arranged 
with such a group,—and. so a wider publie 
is reached in this manner. 

But one of the most. pleasant. and the 
most. satisfactory field of work is the estab- 
lishing of Lotus Cirelo Groups for children, 
ini connection, with a Ledge. Those who 
are working: in that field will testify to that 
truth. Earnest workers find themselves 
often discouraged! in imparting the Theo- 
sophie teachinge to grown ups, but with 
children the case is different, —you do not 
have. to contend with pre-conceived ideas 
and notions, and hence the Teachings are 
easily grasped and embraced. Each mem- 
ber of a Ledge ean start a Lotus Cirele 
Group in his awn family, for that matter, 
or with children Hying in his inmediate 
neighbourhood, whether their parents are 
members of the T. S. or not. Often, for 


various reasons, it is not convenient to have 
a Lotus Circle Group connected: or to meet 


at the Lodge room. That is especially true 
in large cities, Hence the. advisability of 
establishing Groups in different parts of 
the city. 

The: Children’s Department of the Point 
Loma Theosophical Society is growing 
rapidly, Under the able direction. of Mrs. 
Grace Knoche, International Supt. and 
Mrs Laura Arteche, Supt. of the American 
Section, Lotus Circles are being established 
in America and many foreign countries 
augmenting those already established. Visi- 
tors to Point. Loma should be sure to go 
through this Department, and see the mar- 
vellons pictorial representation of the 
Teachings by children,—all reaching a 
wider public. Fraternally, — 

E. L. T. Schanhb. 

Regional Viee-Pres. Central 
District American Section T.S., 
Point: Loma, California. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS 


The World Congress of Faiths, of which 
H. H. The Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, 
is the International President, and Sir 
Francis Younghusband, K.C.1.8., K.C.1. 
E., is British National Chairman, haa ar- 
ranged to mect at London and Oxford, 
July 3-18, next year. 

Every man of religion desires a firmer 
Fellowship of Nations, and it into promote 
this object that representative spokesmen 
of the leading religions of the world: are 
being invited:-to address the “Second: Inter- 
national Congress of the World Fellowship 


‘of Faiths” next July, and. we have been 


requested to make the following announce- 
ments: 

Ten sessions will be held: in London, and 
ten In Oxford, at which addresses (to be 
followed by: diiseussion) will be given: by 
representative spokesmen om: “World Fel- 
lowship Through Religion’. Tn: addition, 
thre public meetings will be held in 
Queen's Hall, when persona of Interna- 
tional repnte will speak oni: “The Supreme 
Spiritual Ideal”. 

` The Dean of St. Paul’s has expressed his 
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willingness to welcome the mvombers of the 
Congress to the afternoon service in St. 
Pauls Cathedral, on Sunday, July 5th, 
1936, 

Under the chairmanship of Sir Francis 
Younghusband, a British’ National: Coun- 
cil and. Executive Committee have been 
formed! and have been meeting regularly 
for ten months past. Hitherto, th whole 
of the preliminary work bas been done 
voluntarily: but, with the nearer approach 
of the Congress, funds are necessary for 
the early reservation of Suitable [alls for 
the Congress, office organization, aa well 
as other ameidental expenses. 

At a meeting of the International Coun- 
cil ‘held on July 1st last, when H. H. The 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda presided 
and: several countries were represented, it 
was decided to make a public appeal for 
the sum. of £5,000. to meet the expenses of 
the Congress. 

Later on. Members will be enrolled, but 
meantime, funds are urgently needed, and 
we wonld most earnestly solicit: both vour 
financial assietanoe and: your personal eup- 
port. in making the Congress as widely 
known as possible among your friendis. 

Cheques should be made mayable to 
“The World Congress of Faiths’. and 
erowel “Westininater Bank Ltd.”, and 
donations may be sent direct. to Str Francis 
Younghusband: or the Organizing Secre- 
tary, World Congress of Faiths, 17 Bed- 
ford Square, London, W.C.1. 

Ameng the many Snpporters in Great 
Britain of the Seeond International Con- 


gress of the World Fellowship of Faiths 


are:—Sir Norman Angel, The Master of 
Balliol. Rev. Dr. Sidmey Rerrv*, The Very 
Rev. The Dean of Canterbury”, Sir Wal- 
ford Davies, Rey. Dr. W, H. Drummond”, 
Rev. Dr. A. E. Garvie, Dr. J. S. Ial- 
dane*, Viscount. Halifax. Carl Heath*. Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P.; Dr. L. P. 
Jacks*, Sir Shadi Lal*, Rev, Dr. Tarael 
Mattnek*, Claud Montefiore, Professor 
Gilbert Murray, Rev. Dr. F. W. Nor- 
wood, Alfredi Noyes, Sir Abdul, Quadir*, 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch*, Dr. Maude 


Royden*, Lord Rutherford, The Very 
Rev. The Dean of St. Paul’s, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Herbert Samuel, M. P.*, Dr. Martin 
Shaw*, Rev. Cunon H. R. L. Sheppard*, 
Right Rev. The Bishop of Southwark, 
Dame Sybil Thorndike, Sir Francis 
Younghusband (chairman); Marquis. of 
Z7ctland*, Professor Alfred Zimmern”™, 

Those marked * are members of the 
British National Counsil. 


THROUGH THE 
GATES OF GOLD 


A FRAGMENT OF THOUGHT 
By Mabel Collins 


(Continued from Page 238.) 
CHAPTER V. 
THE SECRET OF STRENGTH 
I. 


Strength to step forward is the primary 
need of him who has chosen his path. 
Where is this to be found? Looking round, 
it is not. hard to see where other men find 
their strength. Tts source is profound con- 
vietion. Through this great moral power 
is brought to birth in the natural life of 
the man that which cnables him, however 
frail he may be. to go on and eonquer. 
Conquer what? Not continents, not worlds, 
but himself. Through that supreme vic- 
tory is obtained the entranee to the whole, 
where all that might be conquered and ob- 
tained by effort becomes at once not his, 
but himself. 

To put on armour and go forth to war, 
taking the chances of death in the hurry 
of the fight, is an easy thing; to stand 
still amid the jangle of the world. to pre- 
serve stillness within the turmoil. of the 
body, to hold silence amid the thousand 
erics of the senses and desires, and then, 
stripped of all armour and without hurry 
or excitement take the deadly serpent of 
self and kill it. ia no easy thing. Yet that 
is what has to be done; and it ean only 
be done in the moment of equilibrium 
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when the enemy is disconcerted by the 
silence. 

` But there ig needed: for this supreme 
moment a strength such as no hero of the 
battle-fieldi needs. A great soldier must 
be filled with the profound convictions of 
the jusiness of hie cause and the rightness 
of his method, The man who ware against 
himself and wins the battle ean do it 
only when he knows that in that war 
he is doing the one thing which is worth 
doing, and when: he knows that in doing 
it he ia winning heaven and hell aa his 
servitors. Yes, he stande on both. He 
needs no heaven where pleasure comes 
as a long-promised reward: he fears no 
hell where pain waits to punish him for 
his sine. For he has conquered once for 
all that shifting serpent in himself which 
turns from side to side in its constant de- 
sire of contact, in its perpetual search after 
pleasure and pain, Never again (the vie 
tory once really won) can he tremble or 
grow exultant at any. thonght of that which 
the future holds. Those burning sensa- 
tions which seemed to him to be the only 
proofs of his existence are his no longer. 
How, then, can he know that he lives? 
He knows it only by argument. And in 
time he doeg not care to argue about it. 
For him there is then peace; and he will 
find in that peace the power he has coveted. 
Then he will know what is that faith which 


can Temove mountains. 
TI. 


Religion holds a man back from the 
path, prevents his stepping forward. for 
various very plain reasons. First, it makes 
the vital mistake of distinguishing between 
good and evil. Nature knows no such dis 
tinection.: and the moral and social laws set 
us by our religions are as temporary, as 
much a thing of our own special mode and 
form of existence, as are the moral and 
social laws of the ante or the bees. We 
pass out of that state in which these things 
appear to be final, and we forget thew for- 
ever, This is easily. shown, because a man 
of broad: habits of thought and of intelli- 
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gence must modify his code of life when he 
dwells among another people. These peo- 
ple among whom: he is an alien have their 
awn deep-rooted religions and: hereditary 
convictions, against which he cannot of- 
fend. Unless his is an abjectly narrow and 
unthinking mind, he sees that their form 
of law and order is as good as his own. 
What then can he do but recancile his con- 
duct gradvally to their rules? And then 
if he dwells among them many years the 
sharp edge of difference is worn away, and 
he forgets at last where their faith ends 
and his commences, Yet is it for his own 
people to say he has done wrong, if he has 
injured no man and’ remained just? 

I am not attacking law and order; I do 
not speak of these things with rash dislike. 
In their place they. are as vital and’ neces- 
sary as the code which povere the life 
of a beehive is to its snecessful conduet. 
What I wish to point out is that law and 
order in themselves are quite temporary 
and unsatisfactory. When 2 man’s soul 
passes away from its brief dwelling-place, 
thoughts of law and order do not accom- 
pany. it. If it ja strong. it is the ecstacy of 
true being and! real life which it becomes 
possessed of, as all know who have watched 
by the dying. If the soul is weak, it faints 
and fades away, overcome by. the first 
flush of the new life. 

Am I spenking too positively? Only 
those who live in the active life of the mo- 
ment, who have not watched beside the 
dead: andi dying, who have not walked the 
battlefield and looked in the faces of men 
in their last agony, will say so. The 
strong man goes forth from his body ex- 
ultant. 

Whr? Because he is no longer held 
back and made to quiver by hesitation. In 
the strange moment of death he has had 
release given him; and with a sudden pas- 
sion of delight he recognizes that it is 
release. Had! he been sure of. this before, 
he would have been a great sage, a man 
to rule the world, for he would have had 
the power to rule himself and his own 
body. That release from the chains of 
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ordinary life can be obtained as easily dur 
ing life aa by death. It only needs a suf- 
ficiently profound conviction: to enable the 
man to look on his body with the same 
emotions ag he would look on the body of 
another man, or on the bodies of a thonsand 
meu. In contemplating a battlefield it is 
impossible to realize the agony of every 
sufferer; why, then, realize your own pain 
more keenly than anothers? Mase the 
whole together, and look at it all from a 
wider standpoint. than that of the individu- 
al life. That you actually feel your own 
physical wound is a weakness of your liw- 
itation. The man who is developed psychi- 
cally feels the wound of another as keenly 
as his own, and doer not feel his own. at all 
if he ie strong enough to will it so. Every 
one who has examined at all seriously into 
psychic conditions knows this to be a fact. 
more or leas marked. according to tbe 
psychic development. In many instances 
the peychie is more keenly: and selfishly 
aware of his own pain than of any: other 
person’s; but that is when the develop- 
ment, markel perhaps so far as it has gone, 
only reaches a certain point. It is the 
power which carries the man to the margin 
of that consciousness which js profound 
peace and vital activity. It can carry him 
no further. But if he has reached ite 
margin he is freed from the paltry domin- 
ion.of his own self. That is the first great. 
release. Look at the sufferings which come 
upon us from our narrow and: limited: ex- 


perience and sympathy. We each stand. 


quite alone, a solitary unit, a premy in the 
world. What good fortune can we expect? 
The great life of the world rushes by and 
we are in danger each instant that it will 
overwhelm us or even utterly destroy ns. 
There is no defence to be offered to it; no 
opposition army can be set up. because in 
this life every man fights hia own battle 
against every other man, and no two can 
be united under the same banner. There 


is only one way of escape from this terrible 
danger which we battle against every. hour. 
Turn round, and instead of standing 
against the forces, join them; become one 


with Nature, andi go easily upon her path. 
Do not resist or resent the circumstances of 
life any more than the plants resent the 
tain and the wind. Then suddenly, to 
your own amazement, you find you have 
time and' sirength to spare, to use in the 
great battle which it ig inevitable every 


‘man must fight,—that. in himself, that 


which leads to his own conquest. 

Some might say, to his own deatruction. 
And why? Because from the hour when 
he first tastes the splendid reality: of living 
he forgets more and more his individual 
self, No longer does he fight for it, or pit 
its strength against the strength of others. 
No longer does he care to defend or to 
feed it, Yet when he is thus indifferent 
to its welfare, the individual self grows 
more stalwart and robust, like the prairie 
grasses and the trees of untrodden forests. 
Tt is a matter of indifference to him wheth- 
er this is so or not. Only, if it is so, he has 
a fine instrument. ready to his hand; and 
in due proportion to the completeness of 
his indifference to it is the strength and 
beauty of his personal self. This is readily 
seen: a garden flower becomes a mere de- 
generate copy of itself if it is simply neg- 
lected; a plant must be cultivated to the 
highest pitch. and benefit by the whole of 
the gurdencr’s skill, or else it must be a 
pure savage, wild, and fed only by the 
earth and sky. Who cares for any inter- 
mediate state? What value or strength is 
there in the neglected: garden rose which 
has the canker in every bud? For diseased 
or dwarfed blossoms are sure to result from 
an arbitrary. change of condition, resulting 
from the neglect of the man who has hither- 
to been the providence of the plant in its 
unnatural life. But there are wind:blown 
plains where the daisies grow tal. with 
moon faces such ag no cultivation can pro- 
duce in. them. Cultivate, then, to the very 
utmost; forget. no inch of your garden 
ground, no smallest plant that grows in it: 
make no foolish pretence nor fond mistake 
im the fancy that you are ready to forget 
it, and sa subject it to the frightful conge- 
quences of half-measures. The plant that 
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is watered to-day and forgotten to-morrow 
must dwindle or decay. The plant that 
looks for no help but from Nature itself 
measures its strength at once, and either 
dies and is re-created or grows into a great 
tree whose boughs fill the sky. But make 
no mistake like the religionists and some 
philosophers; leave no part of yourself 
neglected while you know it to be yourself. 


_ While the ground’ is the gardener’s it is his 


businese to tend it; but some day a call 
may come to him from another country or 
from death itself, and’ in a moment he is 
no longer the gardener, his business is at 
an end. he has no more duty of that kind 
at all. Then his favourite plants suffer and 
die, and the delicate ones become one with 
the earth. But soon fieree Nature claims 
the place for her own, and covers it with 
thick grase or giant weeds, or nurses some 
sapling in it till its branches shade the 
ground. Be warned, and tend your gar- 
den to the utmost, till you can pass away 
utterly and: let it return: to Nature and be- 
come the wind-blown plain where the wild- 
flowers grow. Then, if you pass that way 
and: look at it, whatever has happened will 
neither grieve nor elate you. For you will 
be able to say, “I am the rocky ground, 
I am the great tree, I am the strong dai- 
sies,” indifferent which it is that flourishes 
where once your rose-trec grew. But you 
must have learned to study the stars to 
some purpose before you dare to neglect 
your rozes, and omit to fill the air with 
their cultivated fragrance. You must know ` 
your way through the trackless air, and 
from thence to the pure ether; you must 
be ready to lift the bar of the Golden 
Gate. 

Cultivate. T say, and neglect nothing. 
Only remember, all the while you tend and 
water, that you are impndently usurp- 
ing the tasks of Nature herself. Having 
usurped. her work, you must earry it 
through until you have reached a point 
when she has no power to punish you, when 
you are nob afraid of her, but can with a 
bold front return her her own. She laughs 
in her sleeve, the mighty mother, watching 
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you with covert, laughing eye, ready relent- 
lessly: to cast the whole of your work into 
the dust if you do but give her the chance, 
if you turn idler and grow careless. The 
idler ia father of the madman in the sense 
that the child is the father of the man, Na- 
ture has put her vast hand on him and 
erushed the whole edifice. The gardener 
and his rose-trees are alike broken and 
stricken by the great storm: which her move- 
ment has created; they lie helpless till the 
sand is swept over them and they are 
buried in a weary wilderness. From this 
desert spot Nature herself will recreate, 
and will use the ashes of the man who 
dared: to face her as indifferently as the 
withered leaves of his plants. His body, 
soul, and. spirit are all alike claimed by 
her. 
(To Be Concluded.) 


SOME REACTIONS 
TO “THE KEY” 


During the past two and a ‘half seasons 
(October to May) the East End! Class in 
Toronto, conducted by N. W. J. Haydon, 
has been studying The Key to Theosophy, 
and it ig hoped that an account of some of 
the members’ reactions to their reading 
may be of some interest. When the book 
was finished, it was suggested: that each 
member should write a short summary and 
the five best were voted to be offered! the 
editor of the Canadian Theosophist for 
this purpose. Somewhat condensed to 
meet space limits, the first now follows: 

I. 

After explaining at great length the 
meaning of “Theosophy” and the differ- 
ences between its exoteric and: its esoterio 
associations, H.P.B. makes these a basis 
for demanding qualities in the members 
that, experience proves, are still largely 
embryotie at best. Whatever the Ameri- 
can, European and: Hindu members may 
have been in the eighties, the history of 
the T. S. shows that her standards and 
precepts were councils of perfection then 
and are no less so now. 
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. Her panacea for the ills born of human 
selfishness seems to me quite opposite to 
the facts—no man needs my charity be 
cause he is my brother, becauze he has a 
spiritual identity with me. Rather is he 
my brother because he needs my charity! 
We have no need: to love those qualities 
common to us that unite us, but rather 
those that are dissimilar and separate us. 
Thus only can these barriers be dissolved. 

H. P. B’s claim that “an axiomatic 
truth” exists in the idea that “by wrong- 
ing one man we wrong not only ourselves 
but, ultimately, the whole of humanity” 
seems to me rubbish and not the Truth. 
—E. T. (This student does not appear to 
have read the dedication of “The Key to 
Theosophy.” Ed.) 

_ IL 

These three seasons study of the Key 
to Theosophy have taught: ma many things, 
even the first section dealing with early 
philosophers of whom I knew nothing save 
that they lived. But, when certain’ prob- 
lems arise, I can now refer to what they 
said and strengthen my mind to a solu- 
tion. 

This Key is something that can: be used 

for my benefit, it will open a door to zome- 
thing personal, if I am capable of using it. 
Without its use how can I play pauper, 
saint or king and keep the Gods im; mind. 
- The Key has tanght me that Knowledge 
js not Wisdom, that our use of Knowledge 
brings us to that Wisdom whereof H.P.B. 
speaks. Details of Rounde and: Races, of 
the seven planes, are but peeps into the 
mechanism of the Universe; that, Know- 
ledge will not open the door. But H.P.B. 
has convinced me that Wisdom, the experi- 
ence of the soul, will guide me through this 
period of evolution: by handing down the 
yeas and nays that. must. be made, 
. She warns us against seeking psychic 
eight out of mere curiosity and tells us that 
our eyes will be opened whem we are ready, 
that ‘the Master will stand by us when our 
proper work brings danger. 

If the Key had: not showed me that my 
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present environment and struggles are the 
result of my past; if I aiil thought of my- 
self as treated unjustly; so that I could not 
look within and: see miyself in the mirror 
of the universe;. then would these three 
seasons ‘have been wasted. 

But, while I canmot grasp intellectually 
the discussions of rays, cycles, ete., yet I 
feel inwardly that there is a door, that this 
Key is denied to none, (that its use depends 
on myself alone, and that when I can say * 
T will be’ then this Key will give me 
mastery over Life and! Death and: com- 
sciousness of union with the ever-present 
divinity. 

E. 8. 


TIT. 


The etimulus of association with other 
students of varying mentality, and: the ex- 
perience of feeling free to air one’s ignor- 
ance without fear of ridicule, has been of 
great: value to me. It has opened! a door 
to wider knowledge and broadened my 
aympathies with the other fellow’a view. 


Tt has partly satisfied an unquenchable 


thirst for fuller acquaintance with the 
Great Unknowm, andi brought an apprecia- 
tion of the mighty forces: of Nature, the 
inexorable Law of Cause and Effect, and 
of the existence of- the Divine Spark in 
all forms. 

I enjoy a considerably extended: know- 
ledge of word's, phrases, ancient writers, 
and an interpretation of the Bible, free 
from oldi limitations. 

The doctrine of Reincarnation is no 
longer a nebulous dream but has become 
perfectly logical; but that of Karma still 
puzzles me a good deal, for I do not wish 
to become a fatalist, still piling up debts 
instead of preparing better rebirthe. 

I regret the controversial nature of some 
matters included in The Ker, but am 
aware that H.P.B. was subjected to much 
unjust criticism and, perhaps, her readers 
should participate so as to know the efforts 
made by a devoted: few in a great. cause at 
such a price. 

But my chief regret is my inability to 
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remember all I have learned, as F am not 
yet. master of my mental equipment. 
WLG 


IV. 


After two years’ study of this work, my 
reactions are very mixed. There is regret 
that ib is finished, thet I have said: goodbye 
to a friend with whom J had lived! on in- 
timate terms for a long period. A friend 
who made long eltreet-car journeys all too 
short; one whose pood! counsel and sound 
judgment, covered: most of the problems 
of life bere and supplied very. definite 
answers concerning life hereafter. 

Another reaction is to admit that “the 
Old Lady”? knew. whut she was doing when 
she made her studente think for them- 
selves; now I know the principles of The- 
osophy. better, have more appreciation of 
her forthright character, and: deeper grati- 
tude to Those who sent her, I am. also 
grateful that Karma brought opportunity 
to study: the Key with congenial compani- 
ons, in pleasant surroundings. 

I must admit that looking over my copy 
of The Key, with its evidence of wuch nse 
and 'the marginal notes gathered: at our 
meetings, shows me how my vocabulary 
has been! increased, Having studied The 
osophy for many years, heard many lec- 
tures and read many books, in a constant 
search for More Light, I would: have felt 
free to believe that I was well informed on 
this subject. Yet the additional material 
gathered: at. this class shows me that I 
knew but littl, even of my own mother 
tongue and its capacities, of philosophy 
and ite history, of religion and its myster- 
jes, until! this Ruestan lady opened my 
mind to them and! in a language. originally 
foreign to her own: life and: thought. 

W. K. 


Vs 


To write all I have gained! from study 
of The Key is not practicable, but. two 
teachings, at: teast, stand above: all others, 

First, Reimearnatio has become a 
reasonable and efficient mode of steady 


progress in evolution, andi life on earth is 
no longer an arbitrary imprisonment. of an 
ambitious Ego im a mere prison of body 
and emotions. I see that the flesh: is our 
school wherein we learn: all those lessons 
that maka us good! citizens, and: that these 
are taught in many terms, or lives. 


Second’, Karma is more than mere Cause 
and, Effect in any: aitomatic sense, but is 
a Law of Justice, whether it brings me to 
the gallows or the throne. Its awards: are 
not affected by partiality but show the 
unerring functioning of Mind over Matter 
in the relations of the Higher and the 
Lower Self, 


When thie time comes for me to fold my 
tent like the Arabs and: steal away to my 
unknown bourne, I hope and expect to re- 
turn refreshed to run a new course, with 
more power and better eqnipment. g 


A. M. 


THE PHOENIX LODGE 


The Orpheus Lodge has for the last few 
years watched with keen interest the brave 
fight of the Phoenix Lodge, London, Eng- 
land, in its work of holding high the flag 
of real Theosophy in the Theosophical 
Society: in. England. We were therefore 
deeply interested: to meet Mr. J. W. Hamil- 
ton-Jones, the President of the Phoenix 
Lodge when he snatched ten: days froin his 
business in Chicago to visit ug im Van- 
couver at our earnest request. We were 
very glad to learn at. first hand of the work 
and aims of the Phoenix Lodge and the 
four lodges which combined: to form it, 
and greatly interested. to find that upon all 
essentials and important things we were 
in complete agreement. We ask nothing 
better than that we shall have an oppor 
tunity of renewing our friendship with 
Mr. Hamilton-Jonea at some not too 
distant date, and hope that he will convey 
to his fellow students of the Phoenix 
Lodge our best wishes for success in the 
work they are doing for Theosophy.— 
Communicated. 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


A friend writes from the West: “The 
Magazing is always enlightening and. in- 
spiring and is surely doing much to make 
a unified but not standardized Society. 
Indeed: it is well that the Magazine does 
' present a healthy, divergence of views.” 


Due to an unfortunate error on the part 
of the printer, Mr. Deacon’s review of 
Richard Ines book about Francis Bacon, 
“England’s High Chancellor,” copied from 
The Toronto Mail & Empire. was by mis- 
take inserted in Mr. Honaser’s department 
of Theosophy and the Modern World, in- 
stead of the two articles, “An Open Letter 
to God” and “Emotional Energy Cycles,” 
which were thus delayed till the present 
issue. l 

X IX 

Mr. R. C. Bingham left Tovonto for his 
tour of the West on September 25th, and 
bears with him a letter of introduction 
from the General Secretary to members 
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and: Lodges of our Society. Mr. Bingham 
is a Buddhist, not a bogus one like Mr. 
Rub, but a real devotee of many years’ 
gequaintance with Buddhist life and teach- 
ing, and his talks are of impressive interest 
to those who wish to understand the inner 
valnes of this great religion of the Eastern 
work, 
S 2 Z 
The Borton Pheosophical Society, Lodge 
No.2, Point Toma, whieh was organized 
in 1886 and haa been active continuously 
since that date. sent “fraternal greetings 
to the Third Fraternization Convention, 
meeting in Torento andi to all Theosophists. 
Tt is onr heartfelt wish that the proceed- 
ings of the Convention shall be such as to 
inspire Theosophists everywhere. together 
wirh other men aud women of like ideals, 
to spread an understanding of the Theo- 
sophical eoncept of Brotherhood, which 
will awaken. in all men a desire to bring 
about its realization in human life” This 
was signed by G. Donne Millett. chairman, 
Resolutions Committee, and is a fine 
tribute from: one of the earliest bodies 
formed in the Movement in America. 
S Xg 
When Mr. F. R. Honsser went to Eng- 
land some time ago and rented his house 
he. placed all. his household furniture, ete.. 
including his books, in storage. Ie forgot 
about Taylor’s Plato being required for 
further instalments for our Magazine as 
he had promised. and as he cannot now 
obtain access until he moves into his new 
abode, we find' ourselves without copy for 
this month’s instalment of Taylor’s Intro- 
duction to Platos writings. Wo hope to 
renew this re-printing of this valuable 
essay when Mr. Ilousser geta settled once 
more. Me is believed that he has the only 
copy of the book in. Canada. 
O X & 
Signor Mussolini has committed the 
destiny of his country to the arbitrament of 
the sword, or rather in these days of 


modern diabolism, to the arbitrament of 
high explosives, poison was and mechanical 
The sword was the symbolism 


firearms, 
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of chivalry, of justice, of individual valour 
and! skill, of face to face conflict and the 
exhibition. of peraonal skill and courage. 
Today we fight behind Space, behind dis- 
tance, behind protective devices of every 
deseription. Our idea of chivalry is to 
shoot the naked: savage from the clouds. 
The lightnings of Jove are no longer 
flashed at the inatance of Divine wrath, but 
at the dictation of earthly greed. and ag- 
grandizement, and with total disreward of 
the rights of other human beings. It is 
the Kali Yuga, and those who sow “fire 
and sword, red rnin and the breaking up 
of laws,” cam hardly expect to meet with 
the gracious clemency of Divine Love and 
Merey. 

mr © 

We have had a number of letters from 
the West regarding Mr. Beleher’s visit, all 
expressing the greatest. gratification over 
his helpful interviewe and constructive 
talks on The Secret Doctrine. Here is a 
sample tribute. “I must just write a note 
to tell you that Mr. Belcher’s visit was a 
delight and. 2 stimulus to all who met him. 
Tt may not be until later in the year that 
any meetings will materialize, but the seed 
has been sown, and! a renewedi interest is 
shown in Theosophy by those who had read 
and studied: it before..... Speaking per- 
sonally Mr. Belcher has done a very great 
deal for me, and has brought again to me, 
the value and: wealth of straight. Theosophy, 
which was clonided by the difference of 
teaching and the troubles of the recent 
years. Without speaking a word against 
leaders, ete.. he made one feel how quite 
unneceseary they are in one’s contact with 
the Ancient Wisdom.” 

L Om E s 3 

For the third month, for which we are 
indebted to the generosity of a friend, we 
have enlarged! the magazine to 40 pages. 
In August it would have been impossible 
otherwise to pay the tribute to the memory 
of George W. Russell (Æ) which haa been 
widely appreciated: while last month the 
report of the Fraternization Convention 
demanded: greater space than our normal 
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32 pages afford. This month several ad- 
dresses made at the Convention we felt 
should not be too long delayed and there- 
fore are now given while interest is still 
keen. Besides this we are keeping our 
promise to reprint. Dr. de Purucker’s White 
Lotue Day address, which in spirit, per- 
haps more completely illustrates the fra- 
ternization conception than anything not 
immediately designed for that purpose, has 
done. We trust our friends will not com- 
plain next month when we return to our 
ordinary modest dimensions. Even then, 
we present more reading maticr than most 
of the similar magazines. for which the 
subscriptions are $2. 
or X X 

Wo regret that any members have had 
to be dropped from our mailing lists on 
account of non-payment of dues, and! would 
remind Lodge officials that under our Con- 
stitution it is the duty of the Lodge to meet 
the payments of all members who are un- 
able to carry their own burden. We feel 
that great efforts have heen made by many 
members to remain in good standing, and 
under the heavy ceonomie pressure on the 
country at the present time, which it is 
hoped that a new political set-up may re- 
lieve, members have done the best. Under 
these circumstances it gives ws pleasure to 
announce that up till the end of the year, 
December 31st andi not later, the kindness 
of a friend: has enabled! us to renew the 
offer of the last two years to pay half the 
ducs of any member who will remit either 
directly or through a Lodge official the 
other $1.25. We would: gladly abolish dues 
altogether but apart from the Conatitu- 
tional difficulty there are obvious reasons 
why this cannot be done, at any rate for 
the present. 

mR F 

We have had. many warnings from vari- 
cus quarters that the Society of Jesus, 
ctherwise known. as the Jesuits, is taking 
2 hand in much of the so-called Theosophi- 
cal. undi mystieal literature now being pub- 
lished and: falling into the hands of the 
publie through channels, sometimes alleged 
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to be Theosophical and otherwise. Such 
books ag Jean Delaire’s “The Mystery 
Teaching in the West,” for example, is 
suspect by, some, but no really earnest 
Theosophical student: need fear any book 
however produced, if he will keep in mind 
the caution that real Theosophy makes no 
claim for any leader or teacher, nor for 
any chureh, ecclesia, or society above an- 
other, but recognizes only one Master, the 
Alaya or World Soul on which we all rely 
for inspiration, the One Life that flows 
throngh us all. In honour preferring one 
another we ean regard all claims of prior- 
ity as mistaken, and bring all literature to 
the final test of impersonality, selflessness, 
and the recopnition of the four links in the 
golden chain, universal unity and: causa- 
tion, human solidarity, karma and’ rein- 
carnation. 


mK OK 


The death occurred on September 30: of 
Mr. John: Joseph Kelso in his 72nd year, 
He was a brother of the late Harry Kelso, 
a member of the Toronto Lodge for many 
years, Mr. J. J. Kelso was founder of the 
Toronto Humane Socicty. in 1887 and or- 
ganizer of the Children’s Aid Society Move- 
ment in Canada. For 40 years he was 
Provincial Superintendent of Neglected 
and Dependent Children, and he was one 
of the greatest of Canadian social reform- 
ers, Behindi him was half a century of 
active endeavour in behalf of under-privi- 
leged children, and thousands of distressed 
persons sought his advice and. assistance 
during the term of his official duties, 
Born in Dundalk, Ireland, in 1874, and 
coming to Toronto in his tenth year, he 
eventually entered newspaper work, and 
this brought: him into touch with poverty, 
drunkenness, neglect of children and erim- 
inal association of ebildren. Im 1888 he 
created the first Children’s Fresh Air 
Fand in Toronto, which later became such 
an important. activity under the Toronto 
Daily Star. He organized the Toronto 
Children’s Aid Society in 1890, and ap- 
pealed for better school accommodation. for 


the poor, a refuge for children taken by the 
police, separate trials for juvenile offend- 
ers, probation. officers to act as children’s 
friends, enforcement of newsboys’ licens- 
ing regulations, formation of boys’ clubs, 
playgrounds in poorer districts, and a 
Provincial officer to supervise this work. 
All these proposals, at first thought vision- 
ary, have been given. effect. To his work as 
superintendent of neglected and dependent 
children was added in 1921 the direction 
of all work done under the Adoption Act 
and: the Children of Unmarried Parents’ 
Act. Children’s Aid Societies all aver the 
country have come into existence as a re- 
sult of his example. Mr. Kelso was an 
early advocate of compulsory school at- 
tendance. children’s shelters for temporary 
carc, free dental clinice, old age pensions, 
mothers’ allowances and’ workmen’s com- 
pensation. He had a hand: in the organiz- 
ation of the University Settlement, the 
Central Neighbourhood House, the Neigh- 
bourhood Workers’? Association, the Toron- 
to Playgronuds Association and. the Social 
Service course at the University of Tor- 
onto. He held many offices such as treas- 
urer and vice-president of the American 
Humane Society, and represented Ontario 
at the White House Conference on Child 
Welfare in 1908. There has rarely been 
a life more completely devoted to social 
welfare and kindness to Httle children, 


THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 


A meeting of the General Executive of 
the T.S. in Canada was held on Sunday 
afternoon, October 6, present Miss Crafter, 
Messrs. Belcher, Haydon: and the General 
Secretary. Mr. Belcher reported on his 
western tonr and his visit to Montreal 
Lodge on October 12-25 was approved. 
Funds were reported’ as about the same as 
last year, the membership with fewer in 
good standing to date, and fewer new mem- 


bers admitted. 


THE CANADIAN 
AMONG THE LODGES 


The Speakers at the Toronto Lodge for 
the five Sunday evening lectures, and: their 
subjects were, Mr. A. E. S. Smythe, Con- 
centration and Meditation; Mr. L. Floyd, 
The Law of Cause and Effect; Mr. R. C. 
Bingham. Gautama, Gandhi and Peace; Mr. 
D, W. Barr, Theosophy, the Restatement 
of Ancient Wisdom; Mr. L. K, Redman, 
Theosophy and Masonry. On the evening 
of Sept. 20th, Mr. R. ©. Bingham gave a 
travelogue in the Hall, entitled “Monsoon 
Island’ (Ceylon), which was well attend- 
ed: after the Lecture the Execntive Com- 
mittee gare a reception to Mr. Bingham 
who is Jeaving shortly for the Weet: he 
representz the Ceylon Government and: is 
their official lecturer. During his stay here 
of about 18 months he has heen kind 
enough to give Radio talks, Sunday lec- 
tures and two travelogues. and’ the mem- 
bere highly. appreciate hig penerous sery- 
ices, which he so willingly gave. On Sept. 
18th the Lodge held the Annual meeting, 
at- which the Officers and members of the 
Executive Committee were elected: for the 
ensuing vear, the results were as follows: 
President, Mr. A. E. S. Smythe; 1st Viee 
Pres., Lt-Co]. E. L. Thomson, D.§.0.; 
2nd Vice-Pres., Miss M. E. Crafter: Sec- 
retary, Mr. A. C. Fellaws:; the remaining 
members being, Mrs. J. K. Bailey, Mrs. 
O. Cable, Mr. G. I. Kinman, Mr. E. B. 
Dustan, Mr. R. Marks, Mrs. T. Anderton, 
Mr. W. King, Mr. N. W. J. Ilaydon, Mrs. 
E. B. Dustan, Miss M. Henderson and Mr. 
J. R. Catterall. At the meeting of the 
Executive Committee the following ap- 
pointments were made. Mrs. J. K. 
Bailey, Treasurer; Misa A. Wood, Libra- 
rian; Mr. D. W. Barr, Editer of T. S. 
News. The Chairmen of Committees arc, 
Finance, Mr. G. I, Kinman; Property, 
Mr. R. Marks; Propraraune. Mr. E. R. 
Dustan; Class, Mrs. E. B. Dustan; Pnb- 
lieity, Mrs. E. B. Duetan; Reception. Mra. 
O. Cabe; Honse, Mrs. L, Anderton: 
Radio, Lt.-Col. E. L. Thomson, D.S.O. 


Arrangements are being made to have 
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monthly illustrated lectures during the 
Fall and Winter months, under the man- 
agement of Mr, R. Marke. Mr. N. W. J. 
Hardon has been. appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements for Commemora- 
tion day, which falls on Sunday Nov. 17, 
A Committee for making arrangements for 
the holding of a ‘bazaar hae been appointed, 
under the chairmanship of Mr, G. T, Kin- 
man. the date fixed for holding it is Nov. 
29th and 20th. Gifts suitable for Book- 
stall, Home Cooking, Gift Shap, White 
Elephant Stall. Cafeteria, Ete., will be 
most acceptable, and can be sent to 52 
Taabella St.. Toronto, addressed. to Mr. G. 
T. Kinman. 
[a SE = E a 3 

Mr. Belcher arrived: in Salmon Arm on 
the evening of July: Tth and' we had the 
pleasure of having him with us until the 
10th. On Monday afternoon we had two 
enquirers, and in the avening a groun of 
nineteen interested students met to hear 
him; he told us of the lincs of study of 
the “Secret Doctrine” that he is following 
in his Toronto classes; bringing out their 
method of finding the same Truth from 
many angles. ` This largely involved the 
development of the faculties of intuition. 
These may be directly spontaneous or 
sometimes be awakened hy the perception 
of some fresh point. of contact or of wien- 
tific discovery; and may often beenme 
dynamice without the will or knowledge of 
the personality. He emphasized: the point 
that all students should endeavour to de 
velop these powers which are more or legs 
latent, and thue broaden their percep- 
tione to things behind the veil of Maya. 
A period of questions followed, showing 
the kecen interest that had been taken. 
Tnesday afternoon wae spent at the home 
of Mrs, C. J. R. Stirling, who had previ- 
ously met Mr. Belcher and heard him speak 
ih Toronto. On Tuesday evening he in- 
tenselv interested. seine of our younger 
friends hv hringing out the jropheeies in 
the Secret Doctrine, on Science and 
Astronomy andi their fulfilment. Of the 


group who met Mr. Belcher four years ago, 
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very few remained, many having left the 
district or passed the Great Divide; 
amongst the latter was Mrs. Coates-Cole- 
man, at the age of eighty-two; at whose 
home in Winnipeg some of the earliest T. 
S. meetings were held. We hope to form 
a study group on Mr. Belcher’s lines dur- 
ing the coming winter, and: shall look for- 
ward to a return visit from htm. 
Ray and Joe Gardner. 
12/7/35, 


DEATH OF J. H. STANFORD 


Joseph Innt Stanford, Toronto arehi- 
tect and authority on Charles Dickens, died 
on Thursday, October 3, at his home, 17 
Westmoreland Ave., Toronto, after a long 
illness, in his 64th year. 

Mr. Stanford' was the author of several 
books of poeme, including “Miriam and 
Other Poems”, as well as a number of 
dramatizations of the works of Dickens. 
He was formerly president of the Toronto 
Dickens Fellowship and vice-president of 
the Toronto Theosophical Society. 

Head of the firm of architects, J. Hunt 
Stanford and. Son, he wag born in Tipton, 
Staffs., England, in 1871 and educated at 
Wesleyan Commercial schools, Onslow Col- 
lege of Art and South Kensington School 
of Art. He came to Canada in 1902. In 
1911 he was elected a licentiate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Mr. Stanford went overseas with the 
170th Battalion, C.E.F., served two vears 
in France as a quarter-master-sergeant, and 
was mentioned in dispatches for distin- 
guished! service. 

He is survived by his wife, two sens. 
Leo Hunt Stanford. and Geoffrey Aunt 
Stanford, and one dauehier, Mrs, Phyllis 
Treloar. 

Mr. Stanford was a member for a quar- 
ter of a century or more of the Theosophi- 
eal Society, and filled many offices in the 
Toronto Lodge. He waa the architect of 
the Toronto Theosophical Hall. and with 
Alfred Cornwell and H. Tweedie was one 
of the three trustees who bought the prop- 


erty in 1918. He was also an important 
member of the Dickense Fellowship, Toron- 
to Branch, and hadi filled the offices of 
President and Vice-President and acted on 
the Executive for many years, The funeral 
was held on Saturday, 5th inst., at Mile?’ 
Mortuary Chapel and the Necropolis Cre- 
matory, the service being conducted, by 
request of the deceased! by Albert Smythe, 
General Secretary of the T. S. in Canada 
and President of the Toronto T. S. Mr. 
Stanford desired to be known as a Bud- 
dhist and left written directions that the 
Buddhist formula should be repeated at 


the service, with extracts from other East- 


ern Scriptures. Mr. S. J. Manchester paid 
a tribute to Mr. Stanford’s work in the 
Dickens Fellowship. A very large number 
of friends, and members of the T.S. and 
the Dickens Fellowship were in attendance. 


THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which are abso 
lute, and which cannot be lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 

The soul of man is immortal, and its 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have no limit. 

The principle which gives life dwalls in 
us, and without us, is undying and eter- 
nally beneficent, is not heard or seen, or 
smelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 

Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to him- 
self; the decreer of his life, hig reward, 
his punishment. 

These truths, which are as great aa is 
life itself, are as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 
them.—Idvil of the White Lotus. 


BOOKS on THEOSOPHICAL 
and ALLIED SUBJEOTS 
kept in stock and procured: to order. 
My list sent on request. 
N. W. J. HAYDON 


584 PAPE AVE, TOBONTO (6) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
HIGHER SPIRITUALITY IN JUNG 


' Editor, The Canadian Theosophist :—I 
have read with much interest and some dis- 
may, be it confessed, the letter appearing 
in the August 15th issue of The Canadian 
Theosophist from the pen of Maude Bern- 
ard of London, in comment on my article 
on the “Psychology of the New Age”, 
which appeared in the May 15th isme. I 
hasten to disavow any possible lack of 
recognition of the value of Jung’s work in 
the newer peychology, partionlarly as re- 
gards his recognition of spiritual values. 
Ag it stands the paragraph referred to 
might, on casual reading, give this impres- 
sion and one can only say that while 
“brevity may. be the soul of wit’, it may 
also be the cause of misunderstanding. 
Since the matter appears to be of some 
importance, further discussion and ampli- 
fication seeme advisable. In the article 
referred to it was stated that: “Jung made 
an advance on the Freudian psychology for 
he recognized a realm of thought common 
_ to the whole race of mankind. This he 
called: the ‘unconscious’. From it, it was 
said, emerged the sex-life of Freud, and 
from it also came those racial images and 
memories which are given to us, in myth 
and. legend. in poetry: and: drama, and! in 
the creative works of the true artist. Yet 
the existence of higher spiritual and men- 
tal realms seems never to have occurred to 
Jung. (The italies have heen inserted: to 
emphasize the points at issue in the present 
discussion). The reader will note that 
two almost diametrically opposed, some- 
times even antagonistic, manifestations of 
the creative urge are recogmized by Jung. 
On the one hand there is the Freudian 
continuum of the sex life On the other 
there is the higher creative. There is no 
wieh on my part to deny to June the reeng- 
nition of spiritual values. vet. there exists 
in my mind a very definite feeling that 
his unconscious realm. suffers from absence 
of a recognition of the necessity for the 
keeping of what we may here term the 
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spiritual and psyehic realms apart. In 
Theosophical parlance it is tantamount to 
a confusion of Buddhi-manas and Kama- 
manaa and to a fusion of the two planes 
into one. This feeling persists even in 
spite of the Jung’s magnificent comment- 
ary to The Seeret of the Golden Flower; 
and in spite of his invaluable references to 
the works of the Eastern Teachers. 

Jt is true as Miss Bernardi points out 
that Junge “unconscious” may. be con- 
sidered to parallel H. P. B.’s anima mundi, 
and in: an abstract. philosophical sense it is 
true that “The Astral Light stands in the 
same relation to Akasa and Anima Mundi 
as Satan stande to the Deity-——they are one 
and the same thing seen from two aspects. 
(S.D. E, 197, quoted by Maude Bernard). 
And. it is likewise reasonable as she also 
saya: “Alaya is literally the ‘soul of the 
world? or Anima Mundi, the ‘Over Soul’ 
of Emerson... (S.D. I., 48, also quoted by 
Maude Bernard). From this point of view 
Jung’s unconscious would contain both 
Satanic and god-like elements, Yet, for 
the purposes of reason it seems necessary to 
make a sharp and clear-cut: distinction be- 
tween the “unconscious” content which 
arises from the psyehie or vital realm be- 
low mind and that which enters it from 
above, no matter how much the one may be 
the reflection of the other. 

It has became the fashion of late in the 
West to divide the mind: into several levels; 
first the thinking conscious mind, which 
reasona, obzerves, reflects, and: exercises its 
judgements on the things of thesday; next 
the subconscious, that which in some peon- 
liar fashion has control over the body, 
which stores up emotional remembrances, 
and which becomes more of a nuisanee 
than a help if the Freudian psychologist is 
right; and lastly. in some few quarters, the 
unconscious is postulated. This latter is a 
realm, apparently, in which racial mem- 
ories are stored up, a realm of mind from 
which the primordial symbols of our think- 
ing and beliefs emerge. According to Jung 
it is from this realm that we derive our 
symbol patterns which form the identical 
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bases of all myth and legend. This realm 
with Jung, as anyone can readily see for 
himself if he but reads Junga Psychologi- 
cal Types, has a curious erotic cast, as if 
some reflection from the lower animal man 
were caught to form the image pattern for 
something higher. 

Some rationalization of these various 
categories seems to be needed, doubly so to 
the Theosophist. It were better, it would 
Beem, to reserve the word unconscious for 
that portion of the mindi which is concerned 
purely and simply with the organie pro- 
eesses of life as they. proceed within the 
human body. (Tt were better still to dis- 
card: the word mind entirely in this use). 
Of these processes we as conscions beings 
are utterly ignorant. The term sub-con- 
scious then would be reserved for that 
bordersland between the unconscious and 
the conscious where the emotions have 
their play and. certain types of memory are 
made manifest. It would then become very 
largely only the garbage-heap of the emo- 
tions. To provide for spiritual values and 
the higher manifestations of the creative 
urge we would next. be forced to draw these 
out from Jung’s unconscious, which now 
pertains only to the animal within, and to 
set them apart on some super-consciouslevel 
not ordinarily accessible to conscionsness. 
On this level the purer forms of creative 
fancy, given to artist, poet, scientist, and 
philosopher, would have their being. It 
must be from some such realm that: our 
intnitions arise, the ethical teachings of a 
Buddha, of a Christ. 

Plato recognized such a plane of being 
as did most of the older teachers. Hermeas, 
who was one of the Neo-Platonie writers 
said: “From the baginniny, therefore, and 
at first, the eoul was nnited to the gods 
and ite unity to their one. But afterwards 
the soul departing from this divine union 
descended into intellect, and no longer 
possessed! real beings unitediy, and in one, 
but apprehended and surveyed: them by 
simple projections, and as it were, contacts 
of its intellect. In the next place, depart- 
ing from intellect and descending into 


reasoning and dianoia, it no longer appre- 
hended real beings by intuition, but syl- 
logistically and transitively, proceeding 
from one thing to another, from. proposi- 
tions. to conclusions. Afterwards, aband- 
oning true reasoning, and the dissolving 
peculiarity, it descended into generation 
and became filled with much irrationality 
and! perturbation. (Hermeas: Scholia in 
Plato’s Phaedrus in Thomas Taylor’s trans- 
lation of Iamblichus on the Mysteries of 
the Egyptians, Chaldeans and Assyrians, 
The italice are mine). 

Some such division into planes of exist- 
ence seems to be éalled for in modern 
psychology. and it would seem to me that 
it would add much of clarity to Jung’s 
work if his “unconscious”? were explicitly 
divided into one portion having to do with 
“intellect”? and! another having to do with 
“generation”. 

One should carefully distingmish be 
tween the plane on which consciousness 
functions and consciousness itself. Im a 
way, indéed;, it is possible for us to be eon- 
scious. on or of a certain range of percep- 
tions on four planes. We can be conscious 
of the data concerning the physical world 
conveyed! to us by. our senses, we ean: be 
conscious of the surging flow of the emo- 
tions, we can be conscious of the cool and 
reasoned things of the mind’, and lastly of 
the intuitive things which come to us from 
the realm of intellect, and: which are ex- 
eeedingly difficult to phrase in ordinary 
language. 

The path of Yoga, and Jung’s middie 
way, would apparently do more for us than: 
merely make us aware of the things we 
already recognize; if that were all there 
would: be little efficacy in them. They 
must ‘bring us to a much enhanced con- 
sciousness of the nature and being of the 
several planes not only as they function 
within ourselves but in their totality. If 
this be so then it would: seem to be some- 
what futile to gain a more intimate know- 


ledige of the unconscious, if it should per- 


tain to a realm lower than that of mind. 


Not that a clairvoyant apperception of it 
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might not be useful Indeed we are told 
that we shall have to pass through that 
which for want of a better term we can 
somewhat loosely call the astral. 

Furthermore the postulation of a plane 
of being above mind, to which we can refer 
a portion, the spiritual: portion, of Jung’s 
unconscious gives us a place for the mysti- 
cal experience, an experience which must 
in. its essence be identical to that gained 
through oceultism even though the path be 
different. 

Mysticiam ig more than an attitude; it 
in some way' seems to be intimately associ- 
ated with a higher leveli of being than that 
on which our consciousness. normally fune- 
tions, a higher level to which it can be 
raised at times. So that to say that a per- 
gon ig a mystic should be to say that he is 
conseions of or in those realms above mind 
in contra-distinetion of those below. The 
quantitative measurement of the mystical 
approach would then require an estimation 
of the degree in which the myatie’s con- 
sciousness. is raised, from the sensory data 
of the world of experience through mind, 
and into the realin of the archetypal or in- 
tellectual, or even beyond to the realm 
where the “soul was united to the gods and 
its unity to their one.” 

We should: remember that when we dis- 
cuss mysticism or the mystical experience 
we are only discuasing that which the 
mysties have said about it. And: it wonld 
seem that the true essence of the mystical 
experience is essentially incommuniecable 
to those who have never had it. One could 
hardly tell a fish much about the elouds 
and trees and sunshine he had nevar seen. 


‘So that the hterature of the subject is 


largely symbolic, as indeed most of our 
language is, and being symbolie it has 
largely drawn its symbolism from the 
plane which is its lower projection—the 
generative. This accounts for the, at times, 
somewhat erotic cast found! in the mystical 
literatures. The Sufi poems have it, the 
Tarot cards also, and Dante beatified his 
Beatrice, to mention only three instances. 
This characteristic Jung recognizes but, 
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I think, hardly givea it ite true interpre 
tation. 

While it is true, of course, that ultim- 
atcly we shall have to postulate an Abso- 
lute, a fundamental unity im the Universe, 
and while, in consequence, we shall have 
to recognize a unity amongst the various 
categories of mind, yet to make progress 
in our thinking about such things we would 
do well to also recognize a discreteness, if 
only for the time being. One can not do 
much with or about the Absolute. 

_ The division here advocated! corresponds 
to that of the four elements and for the 
sake of such interest as it may have, the 
following: very incomplete table is append- 
ed å 


1. The Element of Earth: The physical 
world, that which science studies, matter 
in space and time; The Indian Sthula. . 

2. The Element of Water: The psychice 
plane; the passional or emotional; some 
say the animal soul has its home on this 
plane; the Indian Kama;. apparently the 
plane from: whence the living physical 
form derives its life energies; the lower 
part of Jung’s unconscious pertains to. this 
plane, as likewise does the group soul of 
the animal; this is the realm of generation 
of Hermeas. 

3. The Element of Air: The mental 
realm, the home of the reasoning: mind 
which nses the data derived from the senses 
of living form ag a ground. for its reason- 
ing: The Indian Manas: the home ordin- 
arily of consciousness: the realm of reason 
according: to Hermeag. 

4. The Element of Fire: The socalled 
spiritual world, the Platonic Archsetypal ; 
the realm of intellect according to Her- 
meas; the realm from which we draw our 
notions of Goodness, Truth and Beauty. 
Both. this realm and that of water are 
essential for the exercise of reason: from 
this we gain the general, from that of 
water, the particular; Reason works be- 
tween the two, from sensory data to general 
law. This is the Indian Buddhi. 

The sub-eonscious will fit into the above 
classification since it can be considered as 
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the meeting place between air and water or 
in the Indian classification: it is Kama 
Manas. 
W. F. Sutherland. 
171 Dawlish Ave., 
Toronto. 


THE SUPREMACY OF ETHICS © 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist::—It ap- 
pears that your correspondent: on: “Silent 
Revolution” appearing in your last issue 
takes a rather one-sided: view on the points 
mooted, and at the same time being toler- 
ably cock-sure that many Theosophists will 
be of similar opinion as himself. Perhaps 
he is right in his opinion about Theoso- 
phists andi perhaps not; anyway two of 
them—the writer of “Silent Rev.” and he 
of “Godi Save the King’”’—de not share his 
opinions, and neither does the present 
writer, but as it ie impossible to arrive at 
any unbiassed conclusion on the two-factor 
basis the better plan for the theosophical 
statement to follow would be to ascertain 
what Theosophy itself saps on the subject. 
Specifically, there does not appear to be 
much wrong with the dieta of the “Times”, 
for to “ensure the supremacy of ethics over 
economics” appears ‘to be precisely the 
orientation of the Movement though of 
course applicable to other fields than that 
of the purely economic. In the Mahatma 
Letters: published: in the “Occult. World” 
it is stated thiat. the idea is to raise energies 
to a plane of higher intellection. This— 
or worde to that effeet—was published in 
1881. And as far as can be seen thero 
seems no reason to disregard: thein in 1935, 
‘As for the points raised against, the “im- 
mense advantages” of the Capitalistie 
regime, it does not appear juet or even 
sensible to pick out a few excrescences of 
the Tast dicade or so aa being the main 
contributions of a system which haz now 
been in vogue for several hundreds of years. 
It would: appear that in the two ages 
mentioned by the “Times”—the Feudal 
and Commercial, not necessarily Faseist— 
the initial period of each witnessed an 


efflorescence of talent. True that of the 
Feudal disappears into the mythological, 
though for the matter. of that the Renais- 
sance in architecture requires some ex- 
planation, but that of the Commercial is 
amply testified to by history. Boiled: down, 
it may be said! that its early stages were 
characterized by a mon tendency to 
take risks in commercia ventures which do 
not. obtain to-day in its more or less degen- 
erate form, inclining one to the view that 
considered as a whole, this regime has de- 
veloped ‘immense advantages’, and that the 
more correct attitude would be to enquire 
into the causes which brought about the 
mismanagement that resulted in the isol- 
ated effects quoted by Mr. Middleton, 
Moreover, students of Theosophy need’ not 
be reminded that it is now several thous- 
ands of years ago, since Manu spoke speci- 
fically anent these groupings, As a matter 
of fact. he included a third—the fourth 
being a synthesis of the three, in Embryo. 
This to one side for the time, it seems to 
be fairly: patent that if such inherent quali- 
fications existed in homo sapiens so many 
thousands of years ago, it seems extremely 
unlikely that they will disappear at the 
mere waving of the wand of 20th century 
savoir faire. With impunity of eourse— 
with impunity. Thns we may infer that 
the true course of Theosophical enquiry 
would appear to be into the debauchment 
of any particular grouping which seems 
to be fairly covered by the “Times’ ” tacit 
suggestion, 

«As for the introduction of Fascism into 
the question we do not think this is qnite 
correct. There appears to be only two 
ways: Progression and Retrogression. 
Fascism may be a temporary halting place, 
but will swing toward: one of these poles. 
It is in fact an indeterminate stage. The 
characteristies of Advance seems to be the 
possession of some ideal in which effort is 
implicit and the characteristics of ite op- 
posite, is lack of ideal, being simply pravi- 
tation—one falle to it, not having the 
energy to advance. 

Specifically the former is represented by 
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Democracy; the latter by Revolution. 

The Fascist: is also characterized. by the 
presence of an idisal—a very palpable one. 
In the Anglo-Saxon democracies the ideal 
is much less apparent, but it is not imposed 
thus allowing the individual freedom of 
choice within certain limits. Freedom of 
choice implies growth, for whichever way 
the choice is made it can not be made with- 
out the exercise of some responsibility. In 
the Fascist regime the ideal is imposed, 
thus precluding the power of choice; so we 
may infer that its answer is not a final, 
but will as intimated, swing to one of the 
polarities of Democracy or Revolution. 
Probably the latter as may be seen in one 
instance. in a matter of months. Mr. Mid- 
dleton has evidently not understoed the 
writer of “God Save the King” as the laiter 
is most, explicit in his. 2nd and 3rd para- 
graphs, Before entering into any discus- 
sions of King and People however, it 
would be well to familiarize onself with 
the Constitution. This is unwritten there- 
fore fluidic. adapting itself to the needs 
of the people aa they arise. Since Magna 
Carta—and before, if the gestation period 
is reckoned—the people of these isles have 
been engaged in a struggle for constitu- 
tional liberty: which has become embodied 
in the Constitution and in: the lives of the 
People and' their King. This is most im- 
portant as it indicates a grasp—intuitive 
if not intelectaval on: the part. of rhe people 
—of the realities of life, inclining them to 
view aekance mushroom growths of reform. 
Any one who has witnessed: the spontaneous 
ebullition of feeling evidenced! at the Jubi- 
lee celebrations could not be entirely satis- 
fied with the explanation that such was 
merely an emotional response to the per- 
sonalities of the King and Qneen. Tt is 
this in truth, but very much more, a fact 
—though a metaphysical one—which Geo. 
Lansbury no doubt recogmized, 

And suppose we should transpose the 
messagis as Mr. Middleton sugpests—What 
of it? Why should not Theosophists of all 
people recognize merit wherever it be found 
regardless of the shape and material of the 


vessel containing it? In other words dices 
the fact. of being Pope nullify all merit? 

Such a conclusion appears too one-sided 
and merite a further consideration of 
‘Render unto Cæsar et seq. The writer of 
‘God Save the King’ appears to us to clinch 
the matter. He gays: “No person. in the 
Empire has fulfilled his job more dutifully 
than King George.” 

Discerning Theosophiets needn’t be re- 
minded that. duties aren’t all beer and skit- 
tles and that their performance requires 
sustained effort. Knowing such to be the 
case they will spontaneously: salute one who 
so does; for whether such be King, Pope 
or Peasant outwardly, inwardly. he is a 
man—a rara avis indeed! 

T. B, Clayton. 

247 Bradford Road, 

Brighouse, Yorkshire, July 29. 


DEMOCRACY vs. REVOLUTION 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist: — En- 
closed herewith are some personal reactions 
to change of environment: brought to a head 
by your correspondent on Silent Revolu- 
tion. Perhaps they are merely ipse dixits; 
perhaps adumbrating some knowledge of 
principle involved. I send it-—to use or 
not use as you please. 

T don’t quite “get” the political orienta- 
tion. The “die-hard’——if there be any 
considering that we have moved: in space 
in the past decade—is stable: one foot at 
any rate being on the ground. Labour 
under TLanebury—who never misses a 
chance of introducing brotherhood — is 
O.K., but its rank and file-—aren’t; at 
least samples which I’ve contacted. The 
Government may be trading too much on 
the past. As one fellow said the other 
night: “If the Government want a no 
party: basis it should listen, and the char- 
acter of the Opposition should: be changed 
from opposition to Proposition.” Likely 
enough Lloyd George’s New Deal will be 
taken np by Labour and the coming elec- 
tion might see changes. 

Personally, I do not see much in this 
welter of opinion. Democracy v. Revolu- 
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tion is the issue. The Constitutions of the 
two A. S. democracies are worthy of note 
and study by every Theosophist. The 
British seems to me to be analogous to 
Samsara. Revolution is simply mob blind: 
ness which may be precipitated by those 
too blind or indifferent to see. Personally, 
this gold: braid which seems to go down 
here, has little appeal coming as I do from 
the West. All the same it has ita point: 
like the American worship of the Golden 
Calf it tends to keep down charlatanism. 
but it might go too far and inhibit real 
jnitiative. I dislike kow-towing to voters, 
both as regards myself and others. People 
admire and then promptly—flop. This is 
N. G. Brotherhood isn’t draping oneself 
around anothers neck, I can’t say that 
T get it correct. as I’m probably too much 
in aligmmnent. with the contempt side; 35 
years ago I. decided that. if evolution meant 
climbing over some: one clse’s body to 
advance, T wouldn’t advance. I won’t in 
1935, mainly. I surmise. because there is 
naught in this old tin-pot, grandiloquently 
ealled civilization that is worth the effort. 
Yours sincerely, 
Thos. B, Clayton. 


REVIEWS 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF H. P.B. 


To is a good deal of a success in the task 
undertaken: -to reprint all the writings 
identifiable of Madame Blavatsky that. the 
work has reached’ its fourth volume, and 
that the third is now printed: and. in cireul- 
ation. Even if only the fugitive articles 
can be gathered together in this form it 
will be a real triumph in paying tribute to 
the memory and the work of one who is 
sure to be regarded in the course of time 
as the shining star of the late nineteenth 
century. This may sound. extravagant to 
those whe have not been, delivered out of 
the bandape of theological and. seientific 
iniquity by her measage, but it: only needs 
to compare the thought of a hundred, years 
ago with that of today to realize how great 
a rift has been made in. that darkness, and 


it is not diffienlt to find the window 
through which the glorious light first 
‘beamed: out. 

In what hae been done we must recog- 
nize “the unselfish and publie-aprrited part 
played in the work by the H. P, B. Centen- 
mial Committee of the Point Loma Theo- 
sophical Society who have undertaken the 
Herevlean task of collecting, typing and 
otherwise preparing the copy, and who, in 
order that there should not bo the slightest 
suggestion of particularism or sectarianism: 
about the work, have been perfectly willing 
that these labonrs should receive no 
acknowledgment in the book itself. “As an 
unattached Theosophist,’ writes this cor 
respondent, “who is fully cognisant of all 
the cireumetances connected with the publi- 
eation of the Complete H. P. B.. I am ina 
position to eav of the Point Loma friends 
that. they: deserve. the appreciative thanks 
of H. P. B. Students overywhere for the 
yeam of ungrudging labour which. has 
made the publication: possible” 

In this we heartily coneur, and it js a 
sional fact that should not be ignored that 
this service of impersonal co-operation. and 
devotion has been caled forth by H. P. 
Blavatsky, and that probably no other in- 
fluence could inspire such service nor effeet 
such resulte. Atanv rate here we ‘have the 
third volume, covering the years 1881-82, 
and jit is difficult to enumerate even the 
variety of the subjects dealt with. The 
drift of opinion through the pages indicates 
the explorations of mind and thouzht she 
had in order to touch the consciousness of 
her time, and her efforts from the begin- 
ning to influence and alter the tendencies 
of epiritnalistic investigation are of major 
importanee up tll this period. Gradually 
she found that it was uselese to pursue this 
line, and: it was abandoned for the more 
congenial adventure of current religion and 
science, 

One of the first articles that holde ue in 
this volume is that on Lanian and Druses, 
in which she suggests that the religious 
system of the Druses is one of the last sur- 
vivals of the archaic Wisdom Religion: 
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‘Of course she follows with many evidences 
‘to confirm this opinion, On page 24 there 


is an interesting figure of the races of 
men, 1332 millions, presumably passing 
through incarnating evolution in this stage. 
‘Of these, 666 millions will be annihilated 
im the wink of an eye. One has to refer 
to the Pythagorean Table of Numbers for 
there fignres which are hased also on 70x1 
x2x3x4 plus 70x4x3x2 equal to 1330, 
which, as a cycle of years, may indicate 
the return to physical incarnation 

` Tn, Stara and Numbers (page 30) she 
quotes Porphyry, —“The numerals of Pyth- 
agoras were hicroglyphical symbols, by 
means whereof he explained all ideas con- 
cerning the nature of all things.” On page 
40 we have a suggestive remark about 
Eliphas Levy, which may be transferred 
to other clerics. “Though personally we 
are far from agreeing with all his opinione 
—for having been a priest, Eliphas Levi 
could never rid himself to ‘his last: day of a 
certain theological bias—we are vet pre 
pared. to always lend a respectful ear to 
the teachings of so learned a Kabaliet.” 

On page 47 she lays down a policy for 
Theosophical editors which we chould be 
proud to follow—‘Believing no mortal 
man is infallible. nor claiming that privi- 
lepe for ourselves. we open our columne' ta 
the disenssion of every view. and! opinion, 
provided it is not. proved absolutely super- 
natural.” And therefore —“Aa every 
other person: blessed with hrains instead! of 
ealves’-feet jelly in his head we certainly 
have our opinions upon. things iv general, 
and things occult especially, to some of 
which we hold very firmly. But these 
being our personal views, and though we 
have as good a right to them as any, we 
have none whatever to force them for 
recognition upon others.” 

On page [8 she pays tribute to “the 
admirable moral qualities and intellectual 
endowmente of our lamented! friend, the 
late Epes Sargent.” A brief but sinifi- 
cant article on The Five-Pointed Star 
bristles. with occult knowledge. Another 
valuable article filling six pages deals with 


the “Himalayan Brothers.” Fifty: pages 
following are filled with Stray Thoughts 
om, Death and: Satan, Fragments of Occult 
Truth, and a short: but pregmant article on 
Karma. Am article ow Superstition de- 
nounces the belief in and fear of Satan. 
“Trance Mediume” are dealt with on page 
184 ef seq. There are several passages re- 
lating to the Elementals throughout the 
volume, A reply to Gerald Massey at page 
200 raises the question. “The Sevenfold 
Principle in Man” fille 18 pages at page 
918, “Reinearnations in Tibet? - will 
answer many oneries put by the public. A 
pood' specimen of H. P. B.’s fine slashing 
critical etyle ig met on page 282 in 
“Doomed!” but this is far from being a 
solitary instance. 

Altogctherthe volume is a collegiate course 
in Theosophical training. It is well print- 
ed and! issued: in good! style by The House 
of Rider, price 15/- nett. We observe 
typographical errors on pages 18, 32, 39, 
54, 140, 141 (two), 155, 178, 217 (where 
the sign equal to is substituted for the sign 
minus in a formula), 225, 313 and 321, 
An excellent Index concludes the 345 
pages of the volume. 


“THE MYSTERY TEACHING IN 
THE WEST” 


Here is one of the most important. books 
that we have had since 1891. Of course 
there is little that ja actnally new, but the 
whole presentation of the material ig go 
coneise, so Tueid, and eo apt that. every 
reader, whether orthodox, heterodox or out 
of the police dicks, will appreciate its im- 
portance. and! its appeal. It does not take 
the place of eatlien books like Kingsland’s 
Esoteric Basis of Christianity, or Rev. A. 
Henderson’s The Wheel of Life, nor F. G. 
Montagu. Powella Studies im the Lesser 
Mysteries, and other similar manuals, but 
thislittlebook summarizes and! supplements 
them, and will help to kmit together the 
conclusions of students of larger treatises, 

It is valuable as dealing with the Chris- 
tian mythos and in helping the reader to 
get away from the delusion of a personal 
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God. while problems of initiation and other 
developments of consciousness are dealt 
with ina sensible manner. It should: help 
to start many roaders on a systematic study 
of comparative religion, and thie is a great 
and vital need among Theosophiel: students 
who are tempted to leave this valuable field 
for the maunderings of pavehice and 
pseudo-perchies who are merely impostor:. 

The spirit of the book may. be understood 
by a quotation from page 26 where, speak- 
ing of the lack of understanding of the 
disciples of Christ, it ie said: ‘Those who 
came after understood still less. They had 
not, in the worde of Bishop Papias, them- 
selves seen the Lord. nor heard the abiding 
voice; and while, for many years: to come, 
the Mysteries of Jesus kept alive the inner 
core of his doctrine, the multitudie soon 
came to forget the Mystery within the 
mvateries, and materialized the doctrine of 
the Heart into the rigid formalism of 
Church dogmas.” 

Later we read: “Organized religion, al 
the world. over, is face to face with this 
situation, and! dimly aware of ite peril: 
and this applies as much to Christianity as 
to any other of the great religions, for by 
its repudiation of Gnosticism it bas partly 
cut itself off from the wisdonvaspect of tts 
ereeds, that Brahme-vidya or Science of 
the Eternal which alone can. carry it un- 
soathed into the Thoughtavorld of the 
future.” 

The identification of the Gnoais. in the 
teachings of the New Testament therefora 
becomes the duty of the student, Tt is not 
an cast path for the devout Christian: who 
has taken his stand by the letter of rhe 
Word rather than by the Spirit. “To the 
devout Christian. who, for the first time in 
hie life, hears it stated that the narrative 
of the. Passion: is among the least bistorical 
of the Gospel records, it may well seem a3 
if the foundations of his faith were erumb- 
ling before his eyes..... Yet this attitude 


is simply due to the mental habit of our 
modern Western world which tends always 
to place the emphasis on the objective, the 
unmistakeably 


concrete, the material 
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aspects of life, and im consequence to om- 
sider nothing real which cannot be appre- 
hended by our plivsical senses.’ (page 
141). 

The symbolism of the ages, of which 
such a striking example has recently been 
discovered im Somersetshire, is gradually 
being interpreted to the world, and the 
parables of the past. will surely become the 
science of the future. Jeau Delaire, the 
French author of this book has certainly 
done well in bringing so much of the truth 
into so charming a presentation. (Rider 
& Co., London, 5/-), 


“YOU” 


Dr, Arundale has produced im his new 
volume entitled “You” a book which may 
well become one of the most popular ex- 
positions of Theosophy that has reached. the 
great outer world. It is eonched: in: familiar 
language and deals with the basie social 
and ethical elements of Theosophy in a 
way that creates no difficulty for “the 
wavfaring men, though fools.” Tt ia so 


simple one can imagine some people think- 


ing it too simple, hut this ia one of the 
secrets of Theosophy that it always was 
dimple till sophieticated persons mixed it 
up with their conceit end made it opaque. 

Dr. Arundale cannot refrain from being 
rhetorical but ‘he is not too academic in 
this effort, and he adda the right touch of 
Solomonie wisdom to appeal to the maases. 
He arouses curiosity. by. such statements 
as: “Theosophy is the eternal answer to 
thosa questions abont life which sooner or 
later must be asked and must be an- 
swered.” Nor does he fail to give a evod 
presentation of the answers. It is but 
rarely we are inclined to question his 
answers, ae when he aseerts that im rein- 
carnation “each individual moves within a 
comparatively: limited cirele of other in- 
dividuals throughout the whole of his evo 
lutionary process.” This prepect of being 
left. to stew in our own juice for aver and 
ever is of course derived from the absurd 
“Lives of Aleyone.” Nor are we convinced 
that there is “no moh state of consciousness 
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as that expressed im the term ‘wicked- 
ness’.”” 

There is much useful comment on the 
subjects of Education, the larger human 
“family”, your Circumstances (“you are 
born poor because you have invested, in one 
way or in another, in poverty. But your 
very poverty contains that wherewith you 
shall overcome poverty’). your Leisure, 
your world in Peace and War, (only as 
hate and igmorance disappear will war dis- 
appear), (Peace is the outward and visible 
sign of Wisdom). on Decision-making. 

“Vou and Love” is an engaging chapter. 
Dr, Arundale evidemtly believes it is better 
to have loved and: Jost than: never to have 
loved at all. “While it lasts it is eternal, 
and that is enough,’ he remarks. The 
chapters after this open: more ground: for 
differences of view, but we can honestly 
recommend the book as a thought-provoker, 
and one that should lead the student to 
seek further and deeper for the treasures 
of the Divine Wisdom. ' (Theosophical 
Publishing House, $2.50). 


TRIOLET 


We wear no black: we are not sad 

When dear ones enter into rest; 
When Icaven rejoices, saints are glad, 
We wear no black, we are not sad, 
We dream. of all the joys we had, 

We know the bliss that crowns the blest. 
We wear no black: we are not sad 

When dear ones enter into rest. 


A. E. S. S. 


J. M. PRYSE’S BOOKS 


may be had. including: The Magical 
Message of Oannes; The Apocalypse Un- 
sealed; Prometheus Bound; Adorers of 
Dionysus; and The Restored New Testa- 
ment: from John Pryse, 


919 SOUTH BERNAL AVENUE, 
Los Angelés, Oalifornia 
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THEOSOPHY UP TO DATE! 


EVOLUTION: As Outlined in The . 
Archaic Eastern Records 


Compiled and Annotated by Basil Crump. 

8. Morgan Powell says in Montreal Star: ‘‘It 
is a groat pity that there are not available more 
books euch as this one by the Oriental scholar, 
Basil Crump.... Man is shown to be (an 
scientifically, not merely through philosophical 
dissertation) the highly complex product of three 
straama of evolution—aspiritual, mental and 
physical.’’ 


BUDDHISM: Tho Science of Life. 


By Alice Leighton Oleather and Basil Crump. 
This book shows that the Esoteric philosophy 

of H. P. Blavatsky is identical with the Esoteric 

Mahayana Buddhism of Ohina, Japan and Tibet. 


THE VOICE OF THE SILENCE. 
Translated and Annotated by H. P. Blavatsky. 
A faithful reprint of the original edition with 
an autograph foreword by H. 8. H. The Tashi 
Lama of Tibet. Notes and Comments by Alice i. 
Cleather and Basil Crump. H.P.B. Centenary 
Edition, Peking, 1931. Third Impression. 
THE BLAVATSKY PAMPHLETS. 


There are ten of these already published and 
they deal with various aspects of The Secret 
Doctrine, several of them being reprinta of 
articles by H. P. Blavatsky. 

The above may be had from The H.P.B, 
Idbrary, 348 Foul Bay Road, Victoria, B.O., or 
The O. E. Library, 1207 Q Street N.W., Washing- 
tor, D.C., or from The Blavatsky Association, 26 
Bedford Gardens, Campden Hill, London, W. 8, 
England. ; 


Books by Wm. Kingsland 


The Mystic Quest. 

The Esoteric Basis of Christianity. 
Scientific Idealism. 

The Physics of the Seeret Doctrine. 
Our Infinite Life. 

Rational Mysticiam. 

An Anthology of Mysticism. 

The Real H. P. Blavatsky. 

Christos: The Religion of the Future. 
The Art of Life. 

The Great Pyramid. 


May be had from JOHN M. WATKINS, 


21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W. 0. 2, England. 


THEOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Conducted by F. B. Housser | 


GNOSTICISM—A LINK 


A recent international Theosophical 
lecturer has spoken of the fallacy of con- 
sidering Christianity “a bolt from the 
blue”, a striking new message to an ignor- 
ant world. 

In how many of us raised with the back- 
ground of Christian orthodox tradition has 
the fallacy taken deep rooting. Practical- 
ly from our infancy upward, from. the 
teachings of the home, school, Sunday 
school and Church, we have been taught 
that the man, Jesus of Nazareth came, a 
direct messenger from the Hebrew 
Jehovah, to show a degraded mankind how 
to live. 

Of the high ideals and: practices of the 
many  religio;philosophic communities 
which were scattered over most of the then 
known civilized world, we are told nothing 
whether through ignorance, prejudice or 
lack of understanding is difficult. to state. 
In faet so terribly: little is ever said of 
contemporary religious life of that time, 
and: that little almost exclusively condemn- 
atory, that it is small wonder that the name 
‘Gnostic? means nothing to the majority 

a 
ge Gnosticism and Christianity 

But even a superficial study of transla- 
tions of the few original Gnostic documents 
reveals the identity of many of their be- 
licfs with those set ont in the New Testa- 
ment. It cannot but incline the student. to 
the belief. secing that theze Gnostic works 
date both before and after the time Jesus is 
believed to have taught, that the sect which 
grew up around this figure was very simi- 
lar to many other sects existing at that 
time, with ideals as high. (Pre-Mosaic 
Gnostic doctrines mentioned by H.P.B.. 
S.D., II., 191—Footnote). In. fact many 
of the Gnostie writers were plainly of 
greater education than those responsible 
for the Gospels and an examination of their 


work throws great light for the student of 
Theosophy on the relationship between the 
Ancient Wisdom: and Christian teachings 
ag we know them. The authority of the 
Gnostic teachings is assiired us by H.P.B. 
(II, 407). 

Tt is not the fault of the teachings of 
Jesus that they. have been interpreted: so 
literally and with such an exclusive tend- 
ency' down: the centuries, but of the persons 
in whose hands the teachings fell. 

“Tt ia His Disciple 
(Ere Those Bones are dust) 
Who shall change the Charter 
Who shall split the Trust— 
Amplify: distinctions 
Rationalize the claim, 
Preaching that the Master 
Would bave done the same.” 

The great number of Gnostic sects and 
their wide variety of tenets makes any 
classification of them a task far beyond 
the writers ability but George R. S. 
Mead’s hook, ‘Fragments of a Faith For 
gotten? is an extremely: intercsting and 
complete standard on the subject. This 
essav is limited’ to an examination of a few 
of the simple Gnostic views. on Creation, 
the Ineffable. the Christ, and Salvation. 


Creation 


From the Carpocratian sect comes the 
teaching on Creation: that the “sensible 
world: was made by the fabricating powers, 
or builders, far inferior to the ineffable 
power of the unknown,  ingenerable 
Father.” From the Sethians, “All genera 
an apecies and individnals, nay, the 
heaven and earth itself, are images of 
“seals”: they are produced according to 
certain. pre-existent types.” 

The resemblance between this teaching - 
and that of the Secret. Doctrine on “arche 
types” is very apparent. As H.P.B. says 
(TT.. 65) “These Gnosties were nearer in 
time to the reeords of the Archaie Secret 
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Doetrine, and therefore ought to be allowed 
to have known what it contained better 
than non-initiated Christians, who took 
upon themselves, hundreds of years later, 
to remodel] and correct what was said.” 

The Sethianz taught further, and this 
should be of interest to those of the scien- 
tifie turn of mind, that “It was from the 
first concourse of the three original prin- 
ciples or powera (their trinity of Light, 
Spirit and Darkness} that the first great 
form was produced, the impression of the 
great seal, namcly, heaven and earth. This 
is symbolized by. the world-eg in the womb 
of the universe. and the rest of creation is 
worked ont on the analogy. The egg ie in 
the watcrs which are thrown into waves by 
the ercative power and it depends upon the 
nature of the waves as to what the varions 
creatures will be”, (G. R. S, Mead here 
draws attention to the similarity of the 
above to the theary of vibrations and the 
germ-cell idea). 

The Absolute 

Gnostic ideas on the Ineffable, the Ab- 
solute, were much higher than those known 
to us in the Old and New Testaments. As 
H.P.B. says (Isis Unveiled, TI., 157)— 
“Neither in the oriental Kabala nor in 
Gnosticism was the ‘God of All’ even an- 
thropomorphized”’. 

To the sect of the Docetae the Primal 
Being was symbolized! as the mathcmatical 
point which is everywhere. containing in 
itself infinite potentialities. Ta an early 
‘Ophite’ avetem of Gnosticism there were 
three principles of the Universe: (1) the 
Good. or all-wise Deity; (2) the Father 
or Spirit. the creative power, cafet Elo- 
him, and (3) the WorldSonl, symbolized 
as a woman above the middle and a serpent 
below, calle? Eden, meaning Pleasure or 
Desire. This trinity resembles the esoteric 


Mahat, Fohat and Primordial Matter or 
Prakriti of the Seeret. Doctrine. 

To the Asiatic Gnoaties, the Jehovah of 
the Jews was congidered to be one of the 
seven creative angels, planetary spirits, far 
down in the seale from the Ineffable, (S.D. 
TTI., 115). The Cainites also taught that 
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the Creator of the world: was not: the God 
over all, but a much inferior power. 
Christology 


Tt is on the subject of Christology that 
we approach the Gnostic tenet perhaps 
meat delicate of explanation. It is true to 
aay that to Gnosticism generally the Christ 
was thought of as the spirit within which 
struggles to raise man to a realization of 
the divinity of hia true Self which is in- 
carnated in the physical body; and that 
tho man: Jesus wae of such pure character 
that his Christ Principle could speak 
through him to help his fellows on the path 
of realization H.P.B. says quite definite- 
ly that “Christos” with the Gnosties meant 
the Impersonal Principle, the Atman of 
the Universe, and the Atma within every 
man’s sovl-—and not Jesus”. (8.D.. I., 
157). 

To the early Christian Initiate Paul. 
Chriat ts not a person bnt an embodied 
idea. “Jf anv man is in Christ he is a 
new creation”, he is reborn, as after initia- 
tion. for the Lord is spirit—the spirit of 
man. Panl was the only one of the apostles 
who nnderstood the secret ideas underlying 
the teachings of Jeans”. (8.D., IIT., 123). 

A Gnostic Gem 


Closely interwoven with the Christ 
teachings are those on: the idea of salvation. 
A gem from the Gnostic svstem of Monoi- 
mus echoes the kev-note of Theosophical 
teaching. 

“Crase so seek after God as being with- 
ont thee, and the nniverse, and things simi- 
Jar to these, seek Hinu from out of thyself. 
aud learn who it is, who once and for all 
appropriateth all in Thee unto Himself, 
and sayeth: “Mv god, my mind, mv reason, 
my soul, my bode... .and if thou shouldst 
closely investigate these things, thou wilt 
find Him in thyself, one aml many, just 
as the atom: thus finding from thyself a 
way out of thyself.” 

Pistis Sophia 


Not evan a hazy sketch of some Gnostic 
ideas is complete without mention of the 
greatest of their literature, the ‘Pistis 


a 
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Sophia” Thought. by many to be some of 
the secret: teachings of Jesus to his dis- 
ciples, it. has for the theosophical student 
many vital hints on esoteric doctrine, and 
for the orthodox Christian a deeper under- 
standing of the Gospels. There is inspir- 
ation in such passages, put in the mouth of 
Jesus, ag the following: 

“Know ye not, and do ye not understand, 
that ye are all angels, all archangels, gods 
andi lords. all rulers, all the great invisibles, 
all. those of the midst, those of every region 
of them that are on. the right. all the great 
ones of the emanations of the light with all 
their glory: that ye are all, of yourselves 
and: in yourselves in turn, from one mass 
and one matter, and one substance; ye are 
all from the same mixture.” (Pistis Sophia 
—p. 247), 

And “Grieve not, my disciples, concern- 
ing the mystery of that Ineffable, thinking 
that ve will net understand it. Amen, T 
say unto you, rhat mystery is yours, and 
every one’s who will give ear unto vou, and 
shall renounce the whole of the world, and 
all the matter therein, who shall renonnce 
all the evil thoughts that are therein, and 
shall renounce all the eares of this won.” 

The teachings on Karma and: Reinearna- 
tion, two main tenets of the arechaie doe- 
trino are very elear: 

“Amen, I say unto you, every jot that 
is set down in the account. of every man 
by the fate, be it every good, or be it every 
evil, in a word’, every jot that hath been set 
down, will be worked out.” (Pistis Sophia, 
350). 

And “The virgin of light sealeth that 
soul and handeth it. over to one of her re- 
eeivers, and will have it carried into a 
body, which is the record of the sins which 
it hath committed”. 

“Amen, I say: unto vou. she will not 
suffer that soul to escape from transmigra- 
tiones into bodies until it hath given. signs 
of being in its last evcle according to its 
record of demerit.” 

T wonld like to conclude with just one 
more passage from this remarkable hook: 

“Put nat off from day to day, and from 
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cycle to cycle in the belief that ye will suc- 
ceed in obtaining the mysteries when we 
return to the world in another cycle. Strive 
together that ye may receive the mysteries 
of light in this time of stress, and enter 
into the kingdom of light.” 

M. B. 


IN SEARCH OF A SOUL 


“After a long period of natural progress 
and outward expansion modern man is be- 
ginning to look within himself once more. 
His whole attitude toward the values of 
life has changed within the last two 
decades. Tt is very generally agreed that 
the western world stands on the verge of 
spiritual rebirth.” 

This is a qnotation fram the jackct of 
C, C. Jnng’s new book “Modern, Man in 
Search of a Soul.” a copy: of whieh is now 
in the Hbrary of Torouto Ledge. Ti is a 
hook in which will be found much valuable 
material for those interested in the third 
object of the Theosophical. Society —“The 
investigation of the unexplained laws of 
nature and the powers latent in man.” Of 
all contemporary psychologists Jung’s ap- 
proach to the prohlem and nature of the 
inner man seems to the writer to come the 
closest to Theosophical conceptions though 
this js nat to say that there are not import- 
ant. differences. 

Jung and Freud 


This latest book of Jung’s, like his large 
work “Contributions to Analytical Psych- 
ology” is a series of essays which have ap- 
peared in various places on widely dif- 
ferent subjects, This makes it diffienlt 
to review. There is a chapter contrasting 
the Freud: and Jung psyehologies which 
states a position that must etrike a The- 
osophist as a definite advance in. the study 
of psychology. Freudianiem, with ite tre- 
mendous emphasis on sex complexes, is in 
Jung’s opinion a psychology of and’ for 
abuormal people. “Freud.” he says, “be- 
gan by taking sexuality as the only psychic 
driving power and only after my break 
with him did he grant an equal status to 
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other psychic activities as well. What T 
seek is to set bounds to the rampant term- 
inology of ecx which threatens ta vitiate 
all disenssion of the mman psyche.” 

“Beyond all question,’ ’he writes, “there 
is a marked disturbance to-day in the 
realms of sexual life. It is well known 
that when we have a bad tooth ache, we ean 
think of nothing else. ‘the sexuality which 
Freud deseribes is unmistakably that sex- 
ual obsession which shows itself whenever 
a patient has reached the point where he 
needs to be forced or tempted ont of a 
wrong attitude or situation,” 

“The strange thing is that man will not 
learn that (tad is his father”, suvs Jung 
quoting Frnet Palach’s novel Der Tote 
Lug. “That is what Freud wonld never 
learn and what all those who share his out- 
look forbid themselves to leara.” We 
moderne, ho thinks, are faced with the 
necessity of rediscovering the Jife of the 
spirit. We must experience it anew for 
ourselves. It is the only way that we can 
break the spell that binds us to the cycle of 
biological events. Tung declares himself 
a mystice and points out that the human 
psyche has from time immemorial been 
shot through with religious feelings and 
ideas. “Whoever cannot. see this aspect of 
the human psyche is blind, and whoever 
chooses to explain it away, or to ‘enlighten’ 
it away, has no sense of reality.” 

Speaks of Theosophy 

In an essay on the spiritual problem of 
the modern man, Jung shows that the prob- 
Jem is one of attaining and holding a ere- 
ative attitude. The modern man must 
break with the past. He has to become 
‘unhistorical”’, and thus estrange himself 
from the mase of men who live within the 
bounds of tradition. Te must voluntarily 
declare himself bankrupt, “taking the vows 
of poverty and chastity in a new sense, and 
—what is still more painful—renouncing 
the halo which history bestows ag a mark 
of ita sanction.” Unless the modern man 
ean atone by creativo ability for his break 
with tradition he is merely disloyal to the 
past. There is danger in that conscious- 
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ness of the present which believes “that 
we are the culmination of the history of 
mankind.” 

The spiritual enrrents of the present. 
June thinks, have “a deep affinity? with 
Gnosticiam. “Tha modern movement 
which is numerically most impressive”? he 
thinks. “is undoubtedly Vheozophy to- 
gether with its continental gister Anthier 
posophy (Steinerism). These are pure 
Gnosticism in Iindm dress, What is strik- 
ing aboul Gnostic systeme is that they are 
based exelusively: upon the manifestations 
of the unconscious, and that their moral 
teachings do not baulk at the shadowe-side 
of life. Even in the form of its European 
yevival, the Minda Kandalini-Y oga shows 
this clearly and, as cvery person informed 
on the subject of occultisin will testify, the 
statement holds true in this field as well.” 

Scientific Mysticism 

This is pretty far for a psychologist of 
Jungs standing to go but he goes atill fur- 
ther in his approbation of the Theosophical 
anproach to the problem of the ego. “We 
should be wrong,” he says, “in seeing mere 
caricature or masquerade when the move 
ments already. mentioned try to give them- 
selves scientific airs. “l'heir daing so is 
rather an indication that they are actually 
pursuing science or knowledge instead of 
the faith which is the essence of western 
religions.” 

The Theosophical movemenh attracted 
some of the finest scientific minds of the 
ninetecnth century. ‘These statements of 
Jung’s show that it is attracting similar 
types of minds in the twentieth century. 
Jung is studied with respect in the preat 
universities of Europe and) America and 
is risking his academic standing by the ex- 
pression of auch views as those we have 
heen quoting. He closes his essay saying, 
“T do not forget that my voice is but one 
voice, iny experience a mere drop in the 
sca, my knowledge no greater than the 
visual ficld in a microscope, my mind’s 
eye a mirror that reflects a smaller corner 
of the world, and my ideas—a subjective 
confession.” 


ee merra nn  , 
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Here, too, we see the expression of a true 
Theosophie attitude. 
F. B. H. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO GOD 


A distinctly novel method: of approach 
to the Deity, in the form of an. “open let- 
ter”, appears as the leading article in “The 
Modern Thinker”? for July. The writer, 
A. B, Coigne, waives all formality and 
opens his missive as follows: 

“Dear Gmi: I am publishing this letter 
in the hope that it will attract your aitten- 
tion. I do not know where you are, else I 
would! write you direetly.”-—Tt is the gen- 
eral opinion that yon are everywhere. I 
do not take this too literally, because of the 
facts which I have observed.” . 

After introducing himself to God as “a 
resident of earth”, which he describes as 
“a tiny atom of cosmic dust, drowned in 
what appears to be limitless space’, and 
as “a form of life? which he identifies as 
being “distinguished, if at all, by our being 
creators ourselves im a small way, of 
creatures who obey but do not suffer”’— 
“automobiles,  carpet-sweepers, specto 
graphs and micrometers” for example, and 
stating: “I am bownd to conclude that if 
vou have the power of oimniseience you do 
not use it’; he ‘draws God’s attention to 
the “kill or be killed” Jaw of life of tho 
animal kingdom, submits a plea on behalf 
of these lowlier creatures in the hope that 
God “might want to look into their case in 
passing’, and then proceeds to his “main 
theme”. 

The Indifference of Nature 

“I wanted: to write you particularly 
about my father. He is seventy years of 
age andi a physician, and. has been too busy 
helping his fellow creatures, to take time 
ta look to you. Now he needs your help 
and lve set myself the task of finding 
you”, 

Mr. Coigne goes on to recount how his 
father, after a life of unselfish service and 
of progressively inereasing ability to aid 
humanity, began, throngh bodily ailments 
to lose his efficiency at the age of sixty 


and now ten years later, is a bed-ridden 
physicnl wreck and a victim of cancer. 
“His condition,” he writes, “is one of the 
most perfeet examples T kmow of the com- 
bination of stupidity and brillianee, be- 
nipnity and evil of this disorder called 
Nature, Nature is just indifferent about 
ital”. “Bunt I feel you would he bothered 
about it if you knew”. 

There follows an expression of bewilder- 
ment that men, so soon after having reach- 
ed the point of being “prepared: for an in- 
finite life. of usefulness”, should have to 
fail physically and die, “and those years 
of laborious perfecting be dumped into the 
ground like s0 much rubbish”, and then the 
presentation of a bill of petition. 

Bill of Petition to God 

1. Human: life at least requires length- 
ening, not hy saving babies, but by extend- 
ing its existence— 

2. Revamp the entire  pleasnre-pain 
system. Eliminate pain for inevitable 
causes— 

8. Subetituta co-operation for war 
among living beings— 

4, Cooperate with us in the search for 
cure and! prevention of disease. 

5. Abolish cancer and allow my father 
to live. 

6. At least elinsinate the heart-breaking 
rotting of individuals from the time of 
maturity to death of old age— 

7. This list might well go on into thous- 
ands of paragraphs but if you could do 
nothing else, do you think that, you could 
eliminate the colossal stupidity of causing 
women to be tortured for doing the thing 
Nature most primarily commands—repro- 
duction? That would help a little’. 

Questions Raised i 

Mr. Coigne’s letter and petition raises 
three great questions: 

1. Is thore a God? 

2. Is death the end of man? 

3. What is the meaning of human suf- 
fering? 

In The Key to Theosophy Madame Blay- 
atsky says (page 42) “We reject the idea 
of a personal or extra-cosmie and anthropo- 
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morphic God, who is but the gigantic 
shadow of man, and not even man at his 
best. The God of Theology we say—and 
prove. it—is a bundle of contradictions and 
a logical impossibility.” 

This, as she shows, is not atheism: for 
she says, “we believe in a Universal Divine 
Principle, the root of all, from which all 
proceeds, and: within which all shall bo 
absorbed at ithe end of the great cycle of 
Being” (page 43). 

A little further on she writes (pape 45), 
“Our Deity is the eternal, incessantly 
evolving, not creating, builder of the uni- 
verse; that universe itself unfolding out 
of its own czsence, not being made”. 

Man then, who, Theosophically consid- 
ered, is “the image and likeness” of this 
Deity is an “cternal, incessantly evolving” 
being in process of unfoldment. and, as 
such, does not know death though rhe forms 
of his temporary manifestation may, and 
do, die The only. God there is, and can 
be, is this eternal being in man of which 
man has lost the consciousness through 
nobody’s fault but. his own. That eon- 
sciousness can only be regained by each 
man’s own. effort. which is eminently just. 

If Mr. Coigne were God, he would “re 
vamp the entire pleasure-pain system, 
eliminating pain.” Ie fails to see that 
even the God of theology ecoukd uct. do this 
without changing what man has made him- 
self. As things are now, cMiinate pain 
from the scheme of things and ian. would 
become a epineless spiritual weakling as 
many people do who give themselves up to 
a life of so-called pure pleasure. 

We think likewise, that Mr. Coigne as 
God, would. find’ it just: as impossible to 
meke man co-operate in the elimination. of 
war, as he would to eliminate pain, unless 
again, man. changed what he bas made 
himself. 

In a universe run by Karmic law, imor- 
ance of the cause is not a protection from 
its effects. As the Sceret Doctrine makes 
plain our ignorance of the canse of disease 
is due, not to providence, but to our law 
breaking in past lives. Man’s discovery 
and realization of his divine powers— 


which he can only do by his own effort-— 
will, among other things, restore the mem- 
ory. of his. past; will reveal the true causes 
and prevention of disease. God-—the God 
In man—will co-operate when man co- 
operates. The understanding and! memory 
of the causes we have generated in past 
lives will eventually teach us the meaning 
and cure of suffering, Theosophy says 
that the invoking of that mamory by self- 
knowledge and prayer to the inner god: is 
the highest work wo can do for humanity. 

This, it must be admitted, is. small com- 
fort for the person who is now suffering 
from cancer or aome other dread’ disease. 
H. P. B. wrote, “Remember onee for all 
that: in all such questions we take a ration- 
al, never a fanatical view of things’. (Key, 
176). Iler advice is, ‘follow the best 
practical advice they ean get”. Under 
immediate circumstances one can only do 
what the Abyssinians will do if the 
Italians enter their country—fight them 
with the best weapons available. 


EMOTIONAL ENERGY CYCLES 


Physical scienve has long recognized the 
law of periodicity. of ebb and flow in all 
departments of nature. It has recently 
been discovercd, however, that this law ap- 
plies aleo to the emotional and: mental prin- 
ciples of man, 

Many psychologists now believe that 
bodies and minds store up and spend 
emotional energy in -reenlar eyeles. Tt is 
maintained that. all theough the life of an 
individual, at regular intervals, there is a 
period of gloom alternating with one of 
enthusiasm. Contrary to general opinion, 
these periods are not said to be matters of 
chance or circumstances. They grow 
within, as a result of the rise and fall of 
emotional energy. 

Every day for two years, psychologiste, 
under the direction of Professor R. B. 
Tlersey of the University of Pennsylvania. 
have kent. constant records of the men em- 
ployed in a large factory. The results of 
the experiment are described! by Donald A. 
Laird, in an article entitled, ‘The Secret 
of your Ups and Downs”, in the August 
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issue of Readers Digest, condensed from 
Review of Reviews. 

The anthor claims that the experiment 
has proved conclusively the regular recur- 
rence of “up” and “down? moods. The 
chart of one particularly steady and ap 
parently unemotional worker showed that 
he was no exception to the cyclic law. The 
average cyclo proved’ to be between four 
and five weeks. 

By carefully watching one’s own moods 
or those of another over a period of time, 
the emotional enerey eyele may be aseer- 
tained. It is pointed out, that progress 
towards. the dark mood is a downward zig- 
zag—down a little way then back a little, 
sometimes slowly, sometimes sharply. 

What. advantaces can be derived from 
this so-called new discovery? Fram the 
viewpoint of Psychology, man can now 
prepare himself for the “blues”—that 
period when financial, marital, social or 
economic preblans scom too overwhelming 
to bear. He is assnret that. the good mood 
must return ata given Hime, consequently 
he will be inclined to cease worrying and 
struggling over his problema until he is in 
a more confident and efficient frame of 
mind fo eope wilh them. Also it should 
tend. to inerease his toleranco and under- 
standing of others. 

According to the article, mawr cannot 
avoidthis regular ebb and flow of emotional 
energy, Seience as yet cannot explain the 
cause, but it assnres us that we can: be far 
more certain. of ultimate success by making 
momentous deeisions. and important 
human: contuets, so far as possible ondy in 
our “up” eyele. Tt may be of interest. here 
to note, that knowledge of this cyclic law 
is being: applied effectively in the field of 
sUrpery. , 

Students of the Scerct, Doctrine who are 
familiar with the Occult teaching of “Thea 
absolute universality of the law of periodi- 
city, of flux and reflux, chb and flow”, 
will appreciate this re-discovery by sei- 
ence; not only for the immediate advant- 
ages but for the fact: that it should cnén the 
way for greater revelations. 
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What Secret Doctrina Says 

It is maintained by Oceultism that the 
manifested: universa ia pervaded by duab 
ity, Spirit-ematiter, positivemegative, joy- 
sorrow, and so on. The cycle of alternat- 
ing moods is one of the lessons torrestrial 
lifa teaches, that we may learn to dis- 
tinguish beween the Self and the not-Self, 
between the Reali and the un-Real. Or as 
Krishna tells Arjuna in Zhe Bhagavad-. 
Gita. 

“Phis Life within all living things, my 

Prince, 

Fides beyond barm; scorn thou to suf- 

fer, then, , 

For that which cannot suffer.” 

The following ia from The Secret Doc- 
trine, ITI., 563,—“When once out of the 
body, and not subject. to the habit of ceon- 
scionsness formed hy others, time dees nat 
exist, Cycles and epochs depemd on con- 
acinuenesa: we are not here for the first 
time: the eveles return because we come 
hack into conscious existence. Cycles are 
measured by the consciousness of humanity 
and not by Nature. It is because we are 
the same. people as in pasti epochs that these 
events occur to us.” 

The Deetrine further postulates that 
wher the trne nature of the Self is reeog- 
nized; when through development. it learns 
to know itself as one with che Tetality, then 
the individual consciousness may merge 
with the One. This is the Atonement or 
At-Oneranent of Christianity and the 
Union of Yoga—the. pairs of opposites are 
balaneed and tthe Cycle of Neecssity is 
ended. 

Science as yet may believe that man can- 
not avoid the regular ebb and flow. of 
emotional energy. Nevertheless, the fact 
that it advises hin to study his moods: is, 
from a Theosophieal viewpoint, ane of the 
first steps toward a balance of the “upe” 
and “downg”. Students of Theosophy an- 
ticipate that more truths will he revealed 
through the channel of Psychology for, ace- 
eording to the Seerer Docirine—“There is 
nothing in the maerocosm that is not in 
the mierneosm”. R. S. 
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FIFTY YEARS—PLUS TEN 


Ten years ago, that is, at the celebration 


_ of our Fiftieth year, the Jubilee of the 


Theosophical Society, the. preceding fifty 
years were broadly explored, and various 
summings-up of progress made in the 
meantime, were rehearsed, The period 
was reviewed in its relation to religion, 


philosophy. and: science, and the influence 


or effect. of Theosophy on the thought. and 
achievements of the time was estimatcil. 
Tt, is. scarcely necessary to repeat those 
surveys at. the present time. More to our 
purpose is it to review the last ten years 


‘and to glean from them what has been: the 


success or otherwise of the Theosophical 
Movement. during that time. At the same 
time it would do no harm to read the 
November and December, 1925, issues of 
our Magazine. 

Our faces shonld ordinarily be set. for- 
ward, but we cannot estimate our advance 
except. by a backward manec, We may 
take the last. tew years as a contrast with 
those ideala with which we have becn sup- 
pozed to be guiding ourselves for the last 
sixty years. It is no elur to say that we 
have failed, but it is a distinct: reproach to 
find that we have deliberately failed, that 
we have neglected the lessons that have 


‘been administered to us, and that we are 
_ setting ont. to repeat the mistakes we have 


_ already made. 


We summed up the greater of these 


errors in October, 1933. There was the 
Liberal Catholie Church, to which we were 
all expected to belong as an orgamiza'tion 
purporting to be the project of the Ma- 
hatinas. It wag read out of the Society, 
after repeated protests, and now President 
Arundale says in his last book, Freedom 
and Friendship,— ‘Definite organizations 
euch as we have had in the Liberal Catholic 
Church, or in the Order of the Star in tho 
Fast, cannot be permitted to function 
within The Society. They are best outside 
it, for their own sake and: for the sake of 
The Society.” That is an excellent and 
Jopical conclusion Fhen. we had Man: 
Whence, How and Whither, with its 
bogus calenlations and prophecies, and the 
Lives of Alcyone, shown to be altogether a 
frandnlent. composition, Yet these books 
are still cammendedi and listed as authori- 
tative utterances, misleading thousands of 
readers as to the true aims of Theosophy 
and its direction, Then we had the World 
Teacher and Seven Arbats, the first of 
whom. has repudiated his office and func- 
tions, and the Arhata have been deserted by 
some and no longer assert their identity. 
Tn Angust, 1925, Mrs. Besant announced 
at Ommen in Holland, by command: of 
the King of tha World, Mr. C. W. Lead- 
beater being undoubtedly the channel of 
the proclamation, that Mr. Krishnamurti 
was the vehicle of our Lord and Saviour, 
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whoever he might be, and that Mre, Besant, 
Mr. Leadbeater, Mr. Jinarajadasa, Dr. 
Arundale, Mr. Oscar Kellerstrom, Mrs. 
Arundale and Mr. Wedgwood, were 
Arhats, and according to the Theosophical 
Glossary, “deserving divine honours,” Mr. 
Krishnamurti repudiated all this subse 
quently. Mr. Kellerstrorn also withdrew 
from sich ambitious claims. Three others 
are dead, We still awwit the decision of 
the survivors. Then we had the great 
Arena built. at Sydnev, Anstralian, whero 
the World Saviour was first to appear. 
That: dream has also faded, and the Arena 
has been sold. AN these things have been 
repudiated or shown to be untrustworthy 
ard false, but their author. now dead, “the 
mighty and: revered St. Charles Leadbeat- 
er,” to quote Ubique of last August, from 
whom all: these things emanated, has not 
yet been repudiated, and his works are still 
commended by the surviving “Arhots.” 
Not only that, but in a plan to preach 
what Mr. Arundale ealls “Straight The- 
waphy,”? these books are ect. forth in the 
forefront of lists of books supposed to 
present “straight Theosophy” to thosa who 
bny and read them, And this is the record 
of The Theosophical Society. Adyar, in the 
last ten years. 

We may he asked to explain how sueb 
errancies arose in a Soeioty like that which 
Madame Blavatsky brought into being. We 
believe there is but one explanation, and 
that ie that Mr. Leacheater, like many 
others in the carly Movement, and uany 
even: now, did not believe in the Maaters 
who were, as H.P.B. stated), the real souree 
of the Wisdom which she indited in The 
Secret Doctrine. 

That is to say that in the years following 
the death of Madame Blavatsky, there had 
grown up among the leaders of thonght in 
The Theosophical Society, a disbelief in 
the Mahatmas, in the verity of Madame 
Blavatsky’s writings, and in the actuality 
of the Law of Karma, 

George R. S. Mead: was one who pro- 
fessed such skepticism. Mr, A. P. Sinnett, 
chosen vice-president of the Society, fol 


lowed after strange gods and. broke away 
altogether from Madame Blavatsky’s teach- 
insa, as may be seen in his later books. and 
his posthumous voluma in which he 
claimed to be the real founder of the Theo- 
sophical Society. Various phases of psychic 
phantasmagoria were substituted from the 
time of the death. of Col. Olcott, and in 
the last ten years the “revelations” that 
were handed out at Adyar becama absurd 
in their frequeney and contradictory and 
inconsistent character, We had hoped ihat 
when Dr. Arundale found' himself free and 
independent of this sordid: past. he would 
have cut. himself loose from the distressful 
hurdeu; have reaaserted his loyalty. ta the 
original principles of the Society, and’ his 
recognition of the ethical standards which 
characterize Madame Blavatsky’s writings. 
To dn him justice, he does make some at- 
tempts in this direction in his late booke, 
You and Freedom and Friendship, Por- 
haps he thinks that the parable of the {ares 
is sufficient guidance at this junetiure, and 
that ‘the tares and the wheat may be left 
to grow together till the hiarvest, when the 
tares will be gathered together in buniles 
to be burned. But he forgets that the 
householder did not neglect to recognize the 
fares for what they wore. Tt is scarcely 
cthien] te say that wo are unable te Jioine 
whai is tares and what is wheat. 

Thus we may come to see from the 
record of the last fen years that in this 
sixtieth Jubilee Your of the Pheosomlicnl 
Soviciy we stand iw the judement «7 the 
outer world as having been unfaithful to 
our trust, We have still to learn that 
Theosophy, is more important than The 
Theosophical Society, or than any Theo- 
sophical Society. We have atl to learn 
that Madame Blavatsky ean have and 
could not have any “suecessor,” any inore 
than the Ocean or the Sky or Space ittelf 
ean have a successor. She mirrored for us 
the Eternity of Truth, and we mnst find 
the Sca of Glass in our own conseiousness 
before we can duplicate her viston. . Those 
wha would replace The Secret Doctrine 
with their lucubrations may be well-inten- 
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tioned, but usually merely cbumbrute the 
. more enduring records. 

Nor need we hesitate to admit our mis- 
takee. The bast of us aro prone to make 
grievous missteps. Madame Blavatsky 
sete an example of humility iw this respect. 
Awd ahe mada no claim to infallihitity. 
Let us all take heed’ from this attitude of 
one of the Wise Ones that we are not ex- 
pected to be infallible except in our desire 
to be desireless, to be impersonal, to submit 
oureelves to the rule af our own highest 
ideals, and to forgot. ambition, “which 
cerleaps itself, and falls on the other.” 

As far as the public are concerned, we 
have been noted for omr eccentricities; we 
should. now try and become famous for our 
normalities. Tt is wrfortmrate that with 
the finest mossaga the world has reocived 
im historical times, a message inclusive and 
embodying all that has ever been voiced 
of True, or Goodi, or Reautiful, we should 
be identified with ahnost every folly that 
psychic imagination could suggest, or ad- 
miring, fanaticism. perpetrate. We have 
even been false to our own record, and all 
«hat ia worth while in comrades past and 
gone is to be loft officially to oblivion. Tn 
Pr, Arundale’s summing up of those 10 be 
remembered in this jubilee he can only re- 
member Blavatsky. Olcott, Besant, Subba 
Row, Sinnett and! Leadbeater. Blessed be 
all these for any goad they may have done 
or aonght to do, but Jet us not exalt them 
over the ever-present Masters and: their 
faithful servanta and soldiers, Hike Judge. 
Hartmann, Tookeram Tatya, Mrs. Pa- 
tience Sinnett, G. R. S. Mead, James M. 
Pryse, Charles Johnston, George W. Rus- 


sell, Dr. J. D. Buek, Dr. Alexander 
Wilder, Henbert Burrows, Damodar, 


Bhagavan Das, Archibald and Bertram 
Keightley, Mabel Collins, Julia Campbell, 
Verplanek Keightley, Countess Wacht- 
meister, William Kingsland, Dr. Wynne 
Westcott and dozens of others in India. 
Europe and America. self-devoted and 
loyal to the Movement as they understood 
it, who sought no distinction, but in re- 
membering whom we do honour to our 
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selves. 

Nor should we perpetuate “the hereay 
of geparatences” by alleging that our organ- 
ization is the only channel of true The 
osophy. H.P.B. told us that there were 
six other schools of occultism and that ours 
was as near to the White Lodge as any of 
the others. But being near to the Ideal is 
a place of danger if we do not seek to 
embody it in onrselves. And to assert that 
we are the only people who approach it is 
to develop a phage of personality and 
egotism that is and always has been fatal 
to spiritual growth. We still have to learn 
the lesson. that. Jesu: so pointedly taught— 
that he who wonld seek to save his psyche 
(soul or personality) will lose it; but he 
that would lose the payche for the sake of 
the Self, the Chuistes, would have æonian 
lifa Tater developments in The Theo#o- 
phical Soeicty have all been in the direc- 
tion of aceentuating the personality, the 
psyche, and we have sought and: followed 
peychie powers and psychic acquisitions to 
the detriment of al) onr work. 

As we look out: on the world of today we 
can sce too sorrowful reasons for the revela- 
tion of that. Dream. of Brotherhood whieh 
was the message of the Theosophical Move- 
ment lo the world of 1875. War and 
rumours of war are still the prevailing 
features of our international and social 
life after sixty years, If wo could only get 
the world of mon. to understand, it ia in. 
their own: hands to alter the whole prospect 
of the future and to give peace to the 
nations by the simple process of changing 
their minds from fear and competition and 
Wate and strife, to love, joy, peace, pa- 
tience, consideration, cooperation, intui- 
tion, modesty, sclf-cantrol, This is a true 
Theosophical code. 

Or we might adopt a modern paraphrase 
of St. Panl’s suggestion to the Ephesians ` 
— ‘Drop all bitter feeling and passion. and 
auger and clamouring andi insults, together 
with all malice; he kind’ to each other, be 
tenderheartedi, be generone to each other - 
as God has been generous to you in 
Christ.” And! this is to be applied by each 
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of tho Theosophical Socictior to the athens, 
by Adyar to Point Loma, and vice versa; 
by the New York gronp to the U. L. T., 
and by that body to New York; by all 
Theosophists to all other Theosophists ; and 
let it be in such a spirit that our attitude 
should inevitably become the mark and 
standard of those who find in The Secret 
Doctrine, in the leadership of Madame 
Blavataky, and the inspiration of the 
Mahatma Letters, the only reasons for 
having a Theosophical Movement: at all. 

The world. cries out for reform in na- 
tional and international, in commercial 
and: social relations; for a more humane 
spirit in the application of science and: of 
learning generally; flor more kindness to- 
wards the poor and: ignorant, the weak and 
unhealthy and immature, for more con- 
sideration for mankind as a whole Per- 
haps indeed, we might more easily lose our 
own self-coneceits in seeking the welfare of 
the race. 

We need not be ashamed to confess that 
we have done what we ought. not to have 
done, and' left undone what we ought to 
have done, and that we have only a little 
health in us. “Shall we,” asks the Maha 
Chohan in the most memorable communica- 
tion we have had from the White Lodge 
in our Christian era, “shall we leave the 
teeming niillions of the igmorant, of the 
poor and. despised, the lowly and the op- 
pressod, to take care of themselves aud 
their hereafter as best they know how? 
Never! Rather perish the T. S. with both 
its hapless founders than that we should 
permit it to become no better than an 
academy of magic, a hall of occultism.” 

Against this plain warning we have. for- 
gotten “the small old path stretching far 
away.” But. it is not too late in the forty 
years of our century yet left to us, through 
toil and strife, through battle and murder 
and sudden death, through all the chances 
and changes of our distracted’ lives, still to 
hold high the banner of Brotherhood. still 
to treasure in our hearts the knowledge 


that the Master Soul is one, though of 
Teachers there are many, still to dedicate 
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ounsclyes to the Life that triumphs most 
nobly on ihe Path of Sacrifice. 

‘Therefore we say “Rejoice in the 
Master always. And agaim we say, Re- 
joice.” : 


A. E. S. 8S. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
WRITINGS OF PLATO 


By Thomas Taylor 
(Continued from Page 231.) 


In the beginning of this Introduction, I 
observed that, in drawing these outlines, 
I should: conduet the reader through novel 
and solitary: paths ;—solitary indeed: they 
must be, since they have been unfrequent- 
ed: from the reign of the emperor Justinian 
to the present time; and: novel: they will 
doubtless appear to readers of every des- 
cription, and particularly to those who 
have been nursed as it were in the bosom 
of matter, the pupils of experiment, the 
darlings of sense, and the legitimate des- 
cendants of the earth-born race that warred 
on the Olympian. gods. To auchi as these, 
who have gazed on the dark and daformed 
face of their nurae, till they are incapable 
of beholding the light of truth, and who 
are become so drowsy from drinking im- 
moderately of the cup of oblivion, that 
their whole life is nothing more than a 
transmigration from sleep to sleep, and 
from dream to dream, like mem passing 
from one bed to another, — to such 
as these, the road through which we 
have been travelling will appear to be 
a delusive passage, and the objects which 
we have surveved to be nothing more than 
phantastice visions, seen only by the eye of 
imagination, and: when seen, idle and: vain 
as the dreams of a: shadow a 

The following arguments, however, may 
perhaps awaken some few of these who are 
less lethargic than the rest, from the sleep 
of sense, and enable them to elevate their 
mental eye from the dark mire in which 
they are plunged, and! gain a glimpse of 
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thie most weighty troth, that there is an- 
ather world, of which this is nothing more 
than a most obscure resemblance, and 


-another life, of which this is but the flying 


mockery. My present discourse therefore 
is addressed to those who consider experi- 
ment as the only solid criterion of truth. 
In the first place then, these men appear 
to be ignorant of the invariable laws of 
demonstration: properly so called, and that 
the necessary: requisites of all demonstra- 
tive propositions are these; that they exist 
as causes, are primary, more excellent, 
peculiar, tme, and known than the con- 
clusions. For every demonstration not 
only consists of principles prior to others, 
but of such as are eminently first; since 
if the assumed propositions may: be demon- 
strated by other assumptions, auch propo- 
sitions may indeed appear prior to the con- 
clusions, but are by no means entitled to 
the appellation of first. Others, on the 
contrary, which require no demonstration, 
but are of themselves manifest, are desery- 
edly esteemed! th first, the truest, andi the 
best. Such indemonstrable truths were 
called by the ancients axioms from their 
majesty and authority, as the assumptions 
which constitute demonstrative syllogisms 
derive all their force and efficacy from 
these. 


In the next place, they seem not to be 
sufficiently aware, that universal is better 
than partial demonstration For that 
demonstration is the more excellent which 
is derived from the better cause; but a 
universal is more extended and: excellent 
than: a partial cause; since the arduons 
investigation of the why in any subject. is 
only stopped by the arrival at universals. 
Thus if we desire to know why the out- 
ward angles of a triangle are equal to four 
right angles, and: it is answered, Because 
the triangle is isosceles; we again ask, But 
why because isosceles? And if it be replied, 
Because it is a triangle; we may again: in- 
quire, But why becanse a triangle? To 
which we finally answer, because a triangle 
is a right-lined figure. And’ here our in- 


quiry rests at that universal idea, which 


embraces every preceding particular one, 
and is contained in no other more general 
and. comprehensive than itself. Add too, 
that the demonstration: of particulars is 
almost the demonstration of infinites; of 
universals the demonstration of finites; 
and of infinites there can be no science. 
That demonstration likewise is the best 
which furnishes the mind with the most 
ample knowledge; and this is alone the 
province of univereals. We may also add, 
that he who knows universals knows par 
ticulars likewise in capacity; but we canr 
not infer that he who has the best know- 
ledge of particulare knows any thing of 
universals. And lastly, that which is uni- 
versal is the object of intellect and’ reason: 
but particulars are coordinated to the per 
ceptions of sense, 


But here perhaps the experimentalist 
will say, admitting all this to be true, yet 
we no otherwise obtain a perception of 
these universals than by an induction of 
particulars, and abstraction from. sensibles. 
To this I answer that the univereal which 
is the proper object of science, is not by 
any means. the offspring of abstraction:; 
and: induction: is no otherwise subservient 
to its existence than an exciting cause. 
For if scientific conclusions are indubit- 
able, if the truth of demonstration is neces 
sary and eternal, this universal is truly 
all, and not hike that gained by abstraction, 
limited’ to a certain number of particulars. 
Thus the proposition that the angles of 
every triangle are equal to two right, if it 
is indubitably true, that is, if the term 
every in; it really includes ali triangles, 
cannot. be the reeult of any abstraction; for 
this, however extended. it may be, is lim- 
ited, and falls far short of universal com- 
prehension, Whence is it then that the 
dianoétic power concludes thus confidently 
that the proposition is true of all triangles? 
For if it be said that the mind, after hav- 
ing abstracted triangle from a certain 
number of particulars, adds from itself 
what is wanting to complete the all; in the 
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first place, no man, I believe, will say that 
any such operation as this took place in his 
mind: when he first learnt thie proposition; 
and: in the next place, iff this should’ be 
granted, it would! follow that such proposi- 
tion is a mere fiction, since it is uneertain 
whether that which is added to complete 
the all is truly added; and: thus the con- 
clugion will no longer be indubtiably neces- 
gary. 


~ En short, if the words all and every, with 


-which every page of theoretic mathema- 


ties is full, mean what they are conceived 
by all men to mean, and if the universals 
which they signify are the proper objects of 
scienee, such. universals must subsist in the 
soul prior to the energies of sense. Hence 
it will follow that induction is no otherwise 
subservient to science, than as it produces 
credibility in axioms and petitions; and 
this by. exciting the universal conception 
of these latent in the soul. The particu- 
lars, therefore, of which an induction is 
made in order to produce science, must be 
so simple, that they may be immediately 
apprehended. and that the universal may 
be predicated of them without hesitation, 
The particulars of the expcrimentalists 
are not of this kind, and therefore never 
can be sources of science truly so ealled. 


Of this, however, the man of experiment 
appears to be totally ignorant, and in con- 
sequence of this, he is likewise ignorant 
that parts ean. only be truly known throngh 
wholes, and that this is particularly the 
case with parts when they belong to a 
whole, which, as we have already observed, 
from: comprehending in itself the parts 
which it produces, is called a whole 
prior to parts. As he, therefore, would 
by no means merit the appellation 
of a physician. who shonld attempt to cure 


any part of the human body without a prev- 


ious knowledge of the whole: so neither can 
he know any thing truly of the vegetable 
life of plants, who has not a previous 
knowledge of that vegetable life which sub- 
sists in the earth as a whole prior to, be 


cause the principle and cause of, all partial 
vegetable life, and who still prior to this 
has not a knowledge of that greater whole 
of this kind which subsists in nature her- 
self; nor, as Llippocrates justly observes, 
can he know any thing truly of the nature 
of the human body who is ignorant what 
nature is considered as a great comprehend- 
ing whole. And if this be true, and it is 
so most. indubitably, with all physiological 
inquiries, how much more must it be the 
case with respect to a knowledge of those 
incorporeal forms to which we ascended in 
the first part of this. Introduction, and 
which in consequence of proceeding from 
wholes entirely exempt from ‘body are par- 
ticipated by in, with much greater obscur- 
ity and imperfection? Here then is the 
great difference, and a mighty one it is. 
between the knowledge gained by the most 
elaborate experimente, and that acquired 
by scientific reasoning, founded on the 
spontancous, unperverted, and eelf-lumin- 
ong conceptions of the soul. The former 
does not even lead its. votary' up to that one 
nature of the earth from which the natures 
of all che animals and plants on its surface. 
and of all the minerals andi metals in its 
interior parts, blossom as from a perennial 
root. The latter conducts its votary 
through al) the several mundane wholes up 
to that great whole the world! itself, and 
thence leads him through the Inminous 
order of incorporcal wholes to that vast 
whole of wholes, in which all other wholes 
are centred and rooted, and: which is no 
other than the principle of all principles, 
and the fountain of deity itelf. No less 
remarkable likewise is the difference be- 
tween the tendencies of the two pursuits: 
for the one clevates the soul to the most 
luminous heights, and: to that great inef- 
fable whieh is beyond all altitude; but the 
other is the cause of a mighty calamity to 
the soul, since, according to the elegant ex- 
pression of Plutarch, it extinguishes her 
principal and: brightest. eye, the knowledge 
of divinity. In short, the one leads to all 
that is grand, sublime and splendid in the 
universe; the other to all that is Tittle, 
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grovelingt and dark. The one is the parent 
of the most pure and ardent piety; the 
genuine progeny of the other are impiety 
and atheism. And, in fine, the one confers 
‘on: its votary the most sincere, permanent, 
and. exalted delight; the other continual 
disappointment, and nneeasing molestation. 
Tf such then aro the consequences, such 
the tendencies of experimental inquiries, 
when prosecuted ag the criterion of truth, 
and daily experiencet unhappily shows 
that they are, there can. be no other remedy 
for this enormous evil than the intellectual 
philosophy of Plato. So obviously excel- 
lent indeed: is the tendency of this philoso- 
phy, that its author, for a period of more 
than two thousand years, has been univer- 
sally eclebrated by the epithet of. divine. 
Such too is its pre-eminence, that it may be 
shown, without much difficulty, that the 
greatest men of antiquity, from the time 
in which its salutary light first blessed: the 
human race, have been more or less imbued 
with its sacred principles, have been more 
or less the votaries of its divine truths, 
Thus, to mention a few from among a 
countless multitude. Tn the catalogue of 
‘those endued with sovereign power, it had 
for its votaries Dion of Siracusian, Julian 
the Roman, and Chosroes the Persian, em- 
peror; among the leaders of armies, it had 
Chabrias and Phocion, those brave generals 
of the Athenians; among mathematicians, 
t That this must be the tendency of experi- 
ment, when prosecuted as the criterion of truth, 
is evident from what Bacon, the prince of modern 
‘philosophy, says in the 104th Aphorism of his 
Novum Organum, that ‘‘baseless fabric of a 
vision.’’ For he there sagely observes that wings 
are not to be added to the human intelleet, but 
tathor lead and weights; that all its leaps and 
flights may be restrained. That this is not yet 
done, but that when it is we may entertain bet- 
ter hopes respecting the sciences. ‘‘Itaque hom- 
inum intellectui non plume addendm, sed plum- 
_bum potius, et pondera; ut cohibeant omnom 
saltum et volatum, Atque hoe adhuc factum non 
est; quum vero factum fuerit, melius de seientiis 
aperare licebit.’? A considerable portion of lead 


must certainly have been added to the intellect 
of Bacon when he wrote this Aphorism. 


ł I never yet knew a man who mado experi- 
ment the test of truth, and I have known many 
such, that waa not atheistically inclined. 
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those leading stars of science, Eudoxus, 
Archimedes* and’ Euclid; among biogra- 
phers, the inimitable Plutarch; among 
physicians, the admirable Galen; among 
rhetorigians, those unrivalled orators De- 
mosthenes and Cicero; among critics, that 
prince of pbilologists, Longinus; and 
among poets, the most learned and majestic 
Virgil. Instances, though not. equally il- 
lustrious, yet approximating to these in 
splendour, may. doubtleas be adduced. after 
the fall of the Roman empire; but then 
they have been. formed on these great an- 
tients as models, and are, consequently, 
only rivulets from Platonic streams. And 
instances of excellenee in philosophic at- 
tainments, similar to those among the 
Greeks, might have been enumerated 
among the modierns, if the hand: of barbarie 
despotism had not compelled philosophy 
to retire into the deepest solitude, by de- 
molishing her schools, and involving the 
human intellect in Cimmerian darkness. 
In our own country, however, though no 
one appears to have wholly devoted; himself 
to the study of this philosophy, and he who 
does not will never penetrate its depths, yet 
we have a few bright examples of no com- 
mon proficiency in its more accessible 


* I have rankod Archimedes among the Pla- 
tonists, because he cultivated the mathematical 
acienees Platonically, as is evident from the test- 
imony of Plutarch in his Life of Marcellus, p- 
307. For he there informs us that Archimedes 
considered the being busied about mechanics, 
and in short every art which is connected with 
the common purposes of life, as ignoble and il- 
liberal; and that those things alone were objects 
of his ambition with which the beautiful ond 
the excellent were present, unmingled with the 
neceasary,—The great accuracy and elegance in 
the demonstrations of Euclid and Archimedes, 
which have not been equalled by any of our 
greatest modern mathematicians, were derived 
from a deep conviction of this important truth. 
On the other hand modern mathematicians, 
through a profound ignoranee of this divine 
truth, and looking to nothing but the wants and 
conveniences of the animal life of man, as if the 
gratification of his senses was his only end, have 
corrupted pure geometry, by mingling with it 
algebraical calenlations, and through eagerness 
to reduce it as much as possible to practical pur 
poses, have more anxiously sought after concise- 


ness than accuracy, facility than elegance of 


geometrical demonstration. 
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parts. The instances I allude to are 
Shaftesbury, Akenside, Harris, Petwin, 
-and Sydenham. So splendid ie the speci- 
‘men of philosophic abilities displayed by 
these writers, like the fair dawning of some 
unclouded morning, that we have only 
deeply to regret that the sun of their genius 
sat, before we were gladdened with ite ef- 
fulgence. Had it shone with its full 
strength, the writer of this Introduction 
would not have attempted: either to trans- 
late the works, or elucidate the doctrines 
of Plato; but though it rose with vigour, it 
disperzed! not the clouds in which its light 
was gradually involved, and the eye in vain 
anxiously: waited for its meridian beam. 

Tn short, the principles of the philosophy 
of Plato are of all others the most friendly 
to true piety, pure morality, solid learning, 
and sound: government, For as iti is seien- 
tific in all its parts, and in these parte 
comprehendé all that can be known by man 
in theology and ethies, and all that is neces- 
sary for him to know in physics, it must 
consequently contain in itself the source of 
all that is great and good: bath to indi- 
viduals and communities, mnat necessarily 
exalt while it benefite.. and deify while it 
exalts, 

We have said: that this philosophy at 
first shone forth through Plato with an 
occult and venerable splendour; and it is 
owing to the hidden manner in. which it is 
delivered by him, that its depth was not 
fathomed. till many ages after its promul- 
gation, and when: fathomed;, was treated by 
superficial readers with ridicule and con- 
tempt. Plato indeed is not singular in de- 
livering his philosophy: oecultly: for this 
wae the custom of all the great antients: a 
eustom not originating from a wish to be- 
come tyrants in knowledge, and keep the 
multitude in ignorance, but from a pro 
found conviction that the sublimeat. truths 
are profaned when clearly unfolded to the 
vulgar. This indeéd must necessarily fol- 
low; since, as Socrates in Plato justly ob- 
serves, “it is not lawfnl for the pure to be 
touched by the impure ;” and: the multitude 
are neither purified from the defilemente 


` ing and admirable light, 
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of vice, nor the darkness of two-fold ignor © 
ance. Hence, while they are thus doubly 
impure, it is as impossible for them to per- 
ceive the splendours of truth, as for an eye 
buried in mire to survey the light of day. 

The depth of thie philosophy then does 
not appear to have been perfectly penetrat- 
ed except by the immediate disciples of 
Plato, for more than five hundred! years 
after its first propagation. For though 
Crantor, Attieus, Albinus, Galen and Plut- 
arch, were men: of great genius, and made 
no common proficiency in philosophic at- 
tainmente, yet they appear not to have de- 
veloped the profundity of Plato’s concep- 
tions; they withdrew not the veil which 
covers his secret meaning, like the curtains 
which guarded the adytum of temples 
from the profane eye; and! they: saw not 
that. all behind the veil is luminous, and 
that there divine spectacles* every where 
present themselves to the view. This task 
was reserved for men who were born indeed 
in a baser age, but who being allotted a ` 
nature similar to their leader, were the true 
interpreters of his mystic speculations. 
The most conspicuous of these are, the 
great Plotinus, the most learned Porphyry, 
the divine Jamblichus, the most. acute Syri- 
anus, Proclus the consummation of philo 
sophic excellence, the magnificent Hier- 
oclos, the concisely cleganti Sallust, and the 
most inquisitive Damaseins. By these 
men, who were trnly links of the golden 
chain of deity, all that is sublime, all that 
is mystic in the doctrines of Plato (and 
they are replete with both these in a 
transcendent degree), was freed frem its 
obsenrity and unfolded into the most pleas- 
Their labours, 
however, have been ungratefully received. 
The beantiful light. which they benevolent- 
ly disclosed has hitherto unnoticed illu- 
mined philosophy in her desolate retreats, 
like a lamp shining on some venerable 
statue amidst dark and solitary ruins. The 


‘prediction of the master has been unhap- 


pily fulfilled in these his most excellent 
disciples. “For an attempt of this kind,” 
*See my Dissertation on the Mysteries. 
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says he**, will only. be beneficial to a few, 
who from amall vestiges, previously demon- 
strated, are themselves able to discover 
these abtruse particulars. But with respect 
to the reat of mankind, some it will fill 
with a contempt by no means elegant, and 
others with a lofty and arrogant hope, that 


-they shall now learn certain excellent 


33 


things.’ Thue with respect to these admir- 
able men, the last and the most legitimate 
of the followers of Plato, some from being 
entirely ignorant of the abatruse dogmas of 
Plato, and finding these interpreters full of 
conceptions which are by no means obvious 
to every. one in the writings of that phil- 
osopher, have immediately concluded that 
such conceptions aro mere jargon and 
revery, that they are not truly. Platonic, 
and that they ara nothing more than 
streams, which, though originally derived 
from a pure fountain, have become pol- 
luted by distance from their source. 
Others, who pay attention to nothing but 
the most exquisite purity of language, look 
down with contempt upon every writer who 
lived after the fall of the Macedonian em- 
pire; ae if dignity and weight of sentiment 
were inseparable from splendid! and accur- 
ate diction; or as if it were impossible for 
elegant. writers to exist in a degenerate age, 
So far is this from being the case, that 
though the style of Plotinust and Jambli- 
chus} is by no means to be compared with 
that of Plato, yet this inferiority is lost in 
the depth and sublimity of their concep- 
tions, and: is as little regarded by the in- 
telligent reader, as motee in a sun-beam by 
the eye that gladly turns itself to the solar 
light. 

As to the style of Porphyry, when we 
consider that he was the disciple of Lon- 
ginus, whom Eunapius elegantly calls “a 
certain living library, and avalking mu- 
seum,” it is but reasonable to suppose that 
he imbibed: some portion of his master’s 
excellence in writing. That he did so is 
abundantly evident from the testimony of 
Eunapiua, who particularly commends his 
style, for its clearness, purify, and: grace. 
“Hence,” he says, “Porphyry being let 


down to men like a mercurial chain, 
through his various erudition, unfolded 
every thing into perspicuity and purity.” 
And in another place he speaks of him aa 
abounding with all the graces of diction, 
and as the only. one that exhibited: and! pro- 
claimed the praise of his master. With 
respect to the style of Proclus, it is pure, 
clear and elegant, like that of Dionysius 
Halicarnassus, but iz much more copious 
and magnificent; that of Hierocles is ven- 
erable and majestic, and nearly equals the 
style of the greatest antients; that of Sal- 
lust possesses an accuracy and: a pregnant 
brevity, which cannot easily be distin- 
guished from the composition of the Sta- 
girite; and lastly, that of Damascius is 


**See the 7th Epistle of Plato. 


tIt would seem that those intemperate critics 
who have thought proper to revile Plotinus, the 
leader of the latter Platoniats, have paid no at- 
tention to the testimony of Longinus concerning 
this most wonderful man, as preserved by Por 
phyry in his life of him. For Longinus there 
says, ‘‘that though he does not, entirely accede 
to many of his hypotheses, yet he exceedingly 
admires and lovex the form of his writing, the 
density of his conceptions, and the philosophic 
manner in which his questions are disposed.’? 
And in another placa he says, ‘‘Plotinus, as it 
acema, has explained the Pythagorie and Platonic 
principles more clearly than those that were prior 
to him; for neither are the writings of Numenina, 
Cronius, Moderatus, and Thrasyllus, to be com- 
pared with those of Plotinus on this subject.’’ 
After such a testimony as this from such a con- 
summate critic as Longinus, the writings of Ploti- 
nus have nothing to fear from the imbecile cen- 
sure of modern crities, I shall only further ob- 
serve, that Longinus, in the above testimony, 
does not give the least hint of his having found 
any polluted streams, or corruption of the doe- 
trines of Plato, in the works of Plotinus. There 
is not indeed the least vestige of his entertaining 
any such opinion in any part of what he heas said 
about this most extraordinary man, This discov- 
ery was reserved for the more acute eritie of 
modern times, who, by a happiness of conjecture 
unknown to the antients, and the assistance of 
a good index, can in a few days penetrate the 
meaning of the profoundest writer of antiquity, 
and bid defiance even to the decision of 
Longlnus. 


t Of this most divine man, who is justly said 
by the emperor Julian to have been posterior in- 
deed in time, but not in genius even to Plato 
himself, see the life which I have given in tha 
History of the Restoration of the Platonic The- 
ology, in the sacond vol. of my Proclus on Euclid. 
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clear and: accurate, and highly worthy a 
most investigating mind. 

Others again have filled themselves with 
a vain confidence, from reading of com- 
mentaries of these admirable interpreters, 
and have in a short time considered them- 
eselyes superior to their masters, This was 
the case with Ficinus, Pieus, Dr. Henry 
Moore, and other pseudo Platoniste, their 
contemporaries, who, in order to combine 
Christianity with the doctrines of Plato, 
rejected some of his most important. tenets, 
and perverted others, and thue corrupted 
one of these systems, and afforded no real 
benefit to the other. 

But who are the men by whom these lat- 
ter interpreters of Plato are reviled ? When 
and whence did this defamation originate 4 
Was it when the fierce champions for the 
trinity fled from Galilee to the groves of 
Academus, and invoked, but in vain, the 
assistance of Philogophy? When 
The trembling grove confess’d its fright. 
The wood-nymphs started at the sight ; 
Tissus backward urg’d! his course, 

And rush’d indignant to his source. 

Was it because that mitred sophist, War 
burton, thought fit to talk of the polluted 
streams of the Alexandrian school, with- 
out knowing any thing of the source 
whence those streams are derived? Or was 
it because some heavy German critic, who 
knew nothing beyond a verb in mi, pre- 
eumed to grunt at these venerable heroes? 
Whatever was its source, and whenever it 
originated, for I have not been able to dis- 
cover either, this however ig certain, that 
it owes its being, to the most profound 
Ignorance, or the most artful Sophistry, 
and that its origin is no less contemptible 
than obscure, For let us but for a moment 
consider the advantages which these latter 
Platonists possessed’ beyond any of their 
modern. revilere. In the first place, they 
had the felicity of having the Greek for 
their. native language, and: must therefore, 
as they were confessedly learned men, have 
understood: that language. incomparably 
better: than: any man’ since the. time in 
which the antient Greek was a living 


tongne. In the next place, they had books 
to consult, written by the immediate dis- 
ciples of Plato, which have been: lost for 
upwards of a thousand: years, besides many 
Pythagorie writings from which Plato him- 
self derived moset of his more sublime dog- 
mas. Hence we find the works of Parme- 
nides, Empedocles, the Eleatic Zeno, Speu- 
sippus, Xenocrates, and: many other illus- 
trious philosophers of the highest anti- 
quity, who were either genuine Platonists, 
or the sources of Platonism, are continually 
cited: by there most excellent interpreters. 
and in the third placa they united the 
greatest purity of life to the most piereing 
vigour of intellect. Now when it is con- 
sidered that the philosophy to the study of 
which these great men devoted their lives, 
was professedly delivered by its author in 
obscurity; that Aristotle himself studied: it 
for twenty years; and that it wae no un- 
common thing, as Plato informs us in one 
of his Epistles, to find studenta unable ta 
comprehend: its sublimest tenets even in a 
longer period than this,—when all these 
circumstanees are considered, what must 
we think of the arrogance, not to say im- 
pndence, of men in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and: nineteenth centuries, who 
have dared to calumniate these great mast- 
ers of, wisdom? Of men, with whom the 
Greek js no native language; who have no 
such books to consult as those had whom 
thev revile; who have never thought, even 
in a dream, of making the acquisition of 
wisdom the great object: of their lifa; and 
who in short have committed that most 
baneful error of mistaking philology for 
philosophy, and words for things? When 
such as these dare to defame men who may 
be justly ranked among the greatest and 
wisest of the antients, what else can be 
said, than that. they are the legitimate 
descendants “of the suitors of Penelope, 
whom, in the animated language of 
Ulysses, 

Lawsa or divine or human: fail’d to move, . 
Or shame of men, or dread: of gods above: 
Heedless alike-of infamy on prale, o ua 
Or Fames eternal voice in future days*. a 

* Pope’s Odyssey, book xxii, v. 47, &c. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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A SAGE’S PREDICTION 
By Cecil Williams 


Tn general, authentic predictions of the 
future are conditional. The prophete de- 
clare an “cither—or” They reeognize 
that man is bound: by neither astrology nor 
the yugas, that more: potent. than stars and 
eyeles is the spirit within his heart, 

“Tf ye will not have faith, ye shall not 
have staith.” was the burden of Isaiah’s 
measage (vti,!)), but the Jews did not head ; 
and the prophet lived to see four Assyrian 
invasions of Palestina that would have 


TUAN SZETSUN 


been averted if the people had changed 
their lives. a 

A terrible “either—er" is that of Blay- 
atsky’s: Either Theosophy and the Golden 
Age or the sinking of ovr civilization in a 
sea of horror, without parallel in history. 
The warning, written in 1889, has an ap 
palling significance for us to-day, 

This year China is being aroused by the 
prophet of an imminent werld wai. His 
prediction, also, is conditional, Either 
Confucian Coemopolitanism — another 


name for ‘Theosophy—or a conflict more 
horrible than: the last. 

To his campaign for peace, organized as 
the World Peace Prayer Conference, with 
headquarters in Shanghai (862 Boone 
road), there have rallied national govern- 
incut ministers, chairmen of provincial 
governments, anny commandars, mayors, 


chambers of commeree, leaders in finance `’ 


and cdueation and: many other influential 
Chinese. The nama of this prophet is 
Tuan Szetsun 

Szetsun means “the great teacher,” and 
Tuan is hailed in China as “the only rage 
after Comfneinus and Mencius.” In hie 
boyhood he was “gifted with a spirit of 
ercat compassion.’ When he wae fifteen 
(in the third year of the Theosophical 
movement) he heard a prophecy ef the ap- 
prouchine world catastrophe, which could 
be prevented if mem followed the “Great 
Truth.” fe resolved to devote hia life to 
the task of trying to avert this terror. 

TMe studied the “peace principles” of the 
“Great Truth” (basie tenet of Theosophy). 
Alt the Omei Mountain, by study and medi- 
tation, he thoroughly mastered Buddhism, 
Wher cightcen, in Tsing Cheng Mountain, 
“a vision came to him whereby the eom- 
plexion of the universe, the seercts of 
civilization were revealed. The past and 
future trends of humanity became ag clear 
ae the wrinkles in the palin of his hand.” 

He left thie mountain, andi “travelled 
widely so that ‘he eonld verify all his spir- 
itunl understandings and also looked for 
eomrades.”” At the age of forty he wrote 
his first book, The Origin of the Universe: 

As he went about China he founded 
ethical societies and the titles of works 
based on lis teachings numbcr 300.” His 
ability to predict events amazed the people. 
He was a Chinese Isaiah! 

To ilustrate: The authorities of Nie 
king asked: hiin to form a branch of his 
moral society there. When at its inaugur- 
ation he declared the organization would 
do more to preserve peace in that provinee 
than a million well-trained. soldiers, they 
believed him. 
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For seven years the society flourished, 
and the province enjoyed peace and pros- 
perity, Then the branch was neglected. 
As a test of the influence morality exerts 
upon human affairs, it was wound up, In 
the antumn war broke outi and Nanking 
narrowly escaped devastation. 

On. April 1 of this year, his 71st birth- 
day, he made an address which dismayed 
his hearers. 

Jn the fall of 1935, he said, “a crisis 
will be reached in the form of a decisive 
strugple between two forces representing 
the Way of Heaven on the one hand and 
man’s deeds on the other; at this juneture 
the influence of predestination (karma) 
will manifest itself. In other words, it 
will mark the climax of generations of evil 
influences caused hy several thousand years 
of ernelties and massacre among men. 

“This climax may. give way to another 


imum of a totally different nature in the 


form of a sudden visitation of the angust- 
ness of the Great Way which will cut 
asunder the effects arising from causes 
good or bad coupled with the fruits of 
transmigration. It will mean a general 
liberation, and will give birth to a new day 
of peace and supreme happiness, 

“These iwo opposing forces are engaged 
ina duel and the outeome eannot yet be 
predicted. If before decisive end comes. 
responsible statesmen in China and abroad 
will enter into a thorough understanding 
of the sitnation, the evil forees will die- 
appear and the influence of the Way will 
remain, the heretical doctrines (of selfish- 
ness} being swept away. and the right prin- 
ciples being upheld which will mean a new 
era of world peace. 

“The world outlook to-day is such that 
the sources of international friction leading 
to warfare are very numerous. and the 
perils thus oecasioned are imminent. It 
is a pain to witness this ordeal or even to 
hear of it. As I am powerless to avert. so 
great a calamity I am very much afflicted 
im spirit...... 

“I am convinced: that after a certain 
degree of decimation of the human, the 
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Wav that I have been preaching will still 
be in demand for the world’s rehabilitation 
and the Way will at last prevail. 

“But it is awful to see the human: race 
suffer these dreadful misfortunes without 
ainelioration, and when I think of the mat- 
ter in the light of the teachings of the 
ancient sages that the burden of the sins 
of the people was on their shoulders, I am 
ready to confess that I any a sinner of the 
world, unworthy of the doctrines of the 
Way.” 

The last. sentence reminds ns of Panl’s 
ery, “I am the chicf of sinners!” 

We fail utterly to comprehend: its mean- 
ing if we regard it as hyperbole. The truth 
is that each one of us ig responsible in part 
for the miseries of the world. To blame 
evil upon: plutoerats, politicians or dicta- 
tors is a subterfuge of which no Theoso- 
phist should be guilty. These act with the 
assent. of the majority, often including our- 
selves. 

Thoughts are more potent. than actions, 
and knowing no geography, can act at any 
distance. How many of the thoughts of 
hatred, pride, malice and envy, created by 
Canadians (to gay nothing of Theoso- 
phists) have influenced events in Italy and 
Ethiopia, and must, sooner or later, return 
to their creators with a progeny of evil ? 

Those who imagine that pain, sickness, 
poverty, vice and war are the outcome 
only of past karma, have failed to under 
stand the Law. One-half to two-thirds of 
the evils that beset us could be ended in 
the twinkling of an eye if we had the 
honesty and courage to recognize our re- 
sponsibilities: and the will to act rightly. 

And they also err who think that by 
doing no ill they have not sinned. The nn- 
faithful servant in the parable of the 
talents was thrown into onter darkness be- 
cause he did nothing. Right thinking does 
not mean thinking negative thoughts, nor 
is the mind “stilled? when it becomes a 
blank. 

The responsibility for war or peace, for 
poverty or plenty. for joy or sorrow rests 
upon us all as individuals. We are warned 
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that the world: is teetering at the verge of 
the precipice of doom, and our individnal 
thoughts, feelings and acts will either aid 
in bringing it to rest or help to send it 
crashing into the gulf. 

49 Fast ‘th S., 

Hamilton, Ont, 


THE WORLD AROUND US 


We have had: an epochal general election 
in Canada recently, October 14, with the 
result. that a new Government has heen 
formed. It may be of interest to the out- 
gide world, not closely in touch with our 
national life, to hear what the new Prime 
Minister of Canada had to say on. the night 
of his election. We have not space for his 
whole statement, but the closing para- 
graphs will indicate the tone and temper 
and tendencies be presents. After this we 
turn to a sermon by one of the prominent 
preachers fh a leading Hamilton Church 
and give his introdnetion to a series of 
sermons on the social conditions of the 
country and as they might be were the 
teachings of Jesus to be lovally followed, 
Mr. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada, closed his Statement. 
with these paragraphs: : 

“Tt is a verdict im favour of personal 
liberty, electoral reform and of measures 
which will, among other things, prevent 
the national radio being surreptitiously 
used by any political party for the defam- 
ation of character. 

“Tt is a verdict in favour of the redne- 
tion of the burden of public debt and of 
taxation, and in favour of the attainment 
of a balaneed budget. 

“Tt is a vendiet iiv favour of those 
courses’ in. international relations which 
will make for peace and good-will. 

“Tt is a verdict in favour of a more equit- 
able distribution of wealth, with increas- 
mg regard to human need, to the further- 
ance of social justice, and’ to the promotion 
of the common: good. 

“These are all principles and. policies 
which the Liberal party has consistently 


and continuously espoused, and for which 
it has steadily fought. We began the fight 
for these policies and principles in the 
parliaments of Canada; we carried our 
advocacy of them to the people in by-elec- 
tione, and in provincial elections. The 
voice of the people, though clear and: de- 
cisive, remained unheeded, and their will 
and wish ignored. We have now submitted 
our policies to the people in a gcneral elec- 
tion. We have received their endorsation. 
W shall now proceed to put these policies 
into effect. 

“A century ago Liberalism had its birth 
in Canada in the struggle for political 
liberty and responsible government. The 
existence of both has been threatened’ in 
the period of time that Mr. Bennett has 
been at the ‘head of affairs in Canada. 
They have been maintained in the measure 
they have, only by coutinuons and strenu- 
ous effort on the part of Liberals in and 
ont of parliament. They will now be fully 
restored by a Liberal government. 

Banish Poverty and Adversity 

“Tn the new era which dawns to-day the 
atrneele for the rights of the people will, 
in the realm of economic Jiherty and secur- 
ity, be carried on as never before. Poverty 
and adversity, want and misery are the 
enemies which Liberalism will seek to 
banish from our land. 

“They have lain in wait at the gate of 
every Canadian home during the past five 
years, and their menacing mien. hag served 
to destroy the souls, as well as the minds 
and bodies, of an ever increasing number 
of men, women and children in onr land. 
We take up at once, as onr supreme task, 
the endeavour to end poverty in the midst 
of plenty; starvation. and unnecessary suf- 
fering in a land of abundance; discontent 
and. distress in a country more blessed by 
Providence than any other on. the face of 
the globe, and fo gain for individual lives, 
and for the nation as a whole, that. ‘health 
and peace and sweet content’ which is the 
rightful heritage of all. l 

“The people of Canada have made clear 
ihat., in their opinion, ‘present material in- 
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tereats,’ and: a course of action which docs 
not distinguish between materialistic and 
spiritual values, must make way for some- 
thing nobler in the conduct of a nation’s 
affairs, and that. self-seeking and gelfish- 
ness, however much they may appear to 
lead to worldly success, ate not the paths 
of true greatness, cither for an individual 
or a nation. 

“The people of Canada today have re- 
affirmed their faith in the aneient and 
beneficent precepts that it is only by shar- 
ing each others burden, and doing upto 
others as we would: have others de unin as, 
that men ard nations cam serve their owt 
Interests and the common. vond.” 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD ON EARTH 

Preaching from the text Mark i. 14, 
“Jesus came into Galilee preaching the 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God,” in Mel- 
rose United Church, Hamilton, on Sunday 
evening, October 20, Rev. George G. D. 
Kilpatrick, B.A.. D.D., Minister of the 
Church, annonneed a series of sermons in- 
tended to consider what Jesus meant by 
the Kingdom of God and to what. extent 
the Church had contributed to its establish- 
ment. here on earth The introductory 
porrion of the. sermon. follows. 

Dr. Kilpatrick's Exordium 

Tr was an eve witmese who wrote this 
account—Jesus came preaching the King- 
dom of God. Tis first impression of Jesus 
is of one who camo with a message about 
the Kingdom of God. That is of deep 
significanee to an age eager to find out 
what. Christ has to say to its needs. Ac- 
cording to Mark, Jesus’ first emphasis 
rested on the idea of the Kingdom of God. 
Has the Christian Church retained that 
emphazis? Certainly not consistently. 
There have been pericds of history in 
which the conception of the Kingdom was 
lost sight of altogether. Personal salva- 
tion, for example, has agaim and again 
been the sole concern of the Chureh. There 
have been other periods when the mind. of 
the Church was taken up with stating its 
doctrines, andi the strange thing is that 


, 


the Kingdom is hardly mentioned in the 
articles agreed upon as the substanee of 
Christian faith. 

“Tesus came preaching the Kingdom of 
God”’—hnt the Church which exista to in- 
terpret Tla life and message to men has 
repeatedly moved away from that centre 
and anbstituted for the Gospel of the King- 
dom some other truth. [n view of the cir- 
chmetanees of life to-dav. I am persuaded 
the Christian Church, if it i: to speak with 
authority and give clear guidance to the 
world, mnst face, as it has net. for years, 
the question. of what, Jesus meant by the 
Kinedom of God. IlLere is an. age groping 
for Hight on iis erneial problem—- “How 
ean we achieve an order of life in which 
men of all races can live together; in 
friendship?” And bencath all our eon- 
troversy abont internal pacts and economic 
questions, isn’t that what we are trying to 
find?—a way out of war. military or 
economic, into peace and good-will? 

Well, Jesus Christ came preaching the 
Kingdom of God which is nothing less 
than the vision: of a unified world, a world 
of Brotherhood. Here is a pattern of all 
we seek: here is given us the constitution, 
the principles. the seeret of the very thing 
nniversally admitted as the deepest need of 
the world. Therefore I say the Church 
owes it to men to know the mind of Christ 
on the Kingdom. The world: is asking— 
What must we do to be saved’? And the 
Christian religion has an answer. I say 
“an” anewer. for while we Christians be 
lieve it is “tke” answer, it is not the only 
one before men: to-day. 

The Religion of Communism 

Tf anything intensifica the need of the 
Church to study and to declare the Gospel 
of the Kingdon it js the fact that there is 
now before men a religion that claims to 
have another way to the same end of full 
and free Tife. Tt is the religion. of Com- 
munism, And it tg a religion. Tt is far 
more than an economic thearv, T think we 
may fairly call any way of living a religion 
which captures the devotion of a people, so 
that they will be ccntent to die for its prin- 
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ciples, even if that system declares it has 
no God. Men may argue for an intellectual 
position, but they die for a faith. That 
measure of devotion Communism has 
evoked: among its followers. Im the chaos 
of these days scores of economic doctrines 
are being discussed but ultimately only two 
religions are competing for the allegiance 
of the world, therefore these two alone arc 
concerned with the creation of a world 
order. The issue is Joined—materialistic, 
godless, Communism, versus the Kingdom 
of God on earth. 

When the Russian revolution broke in a 
bloody tide upon that. great. Empire all the 
world was horrified at its merciless pas- 
sion, Communism became accursed in the 
minds of men. But in the eighteen years 
which have clapsed sinee that day amazing 
things have happened to modify that. judg- 
ment. Hate Communistic methods as you 
well may, the thing itself has its achiove- 
ments—one above all others—it hag ‘suc- 
ceeded in ordering the thought and: labour 
of an entire nation on a higher principle 
than that of ruthless competition—the 
principle of cooperation. 

What the true conditions are in Russia 
it is difficult to learn, but of the fact that 
that nation is engaged! in the experiment 
of abolishing the exclusive personal profit 
motive in life and replacing it by the ideal 
of cooperative service of the State, there 
ìs no doubt. When Stalin said to the Rus- 
sian people, “In the Soviet Union: we have 
deposited the word ‘riches’ in the archives 
of the nation,” he did not mean “collec- 
tive” riches, for Russia is feverishly striv- 
ing to increase. them, andi is so succeeding 
that in five years she hag risen from eighth 
place in industrial production to second, 
but he did: mean the end: of selfishly striv- 
ing to be rich, when to be rich means that 
other people become poor. 

The Higher Principle 


T am not prepared to say that competi- 
tion, with its spur to personal initiative 
and its urge for personal achievement is 
incompatible with the ideal life, but I do 
say that cooperation—the enlistment of 
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men’s gifts for the common: good, is a 
higher principle of life than competition 
as we now know it in our economic system. 
Once again, we may hate Communistic 
methods, but the avowed ends of Com- 
munism, fuller, richer, juster life for all 
men, is judging onr present order of life; 
and it seems to me inescapable that if the 
Christian religion eanmot produce on: its 
own principles a kind of life qualitatively 
better—as rich in material things and 
richer in spiritual: realities than Commun- 
ism, then in the cend Communism will win, 
The disinherited millions of the world: will 
understand and heed the argument of 
actual achievement on their behalf. 

The final question we have to answer is 
just this—for the creation of a world order 
in which peace is a fact and mutual good 
will a fact, a life in which fear no longer 
leads avery man to have his hand on a 
sword, a life in which barriers of mistrust 
and envy and hatred are all down—for 
that kind of a world, which is the higher 
principle, which is more likely to attain 
that end, cooperation, the pooling of re 
sources, brains, loyalty to the end that all 
may benefit; or competition which puts a 
first emphasis on personal gain? To that 
question there is only one answer. Some- 
how we have to shift the emphasis in life 
to cooperation, That does not mean abol- 
ishing that fine and' true element in com- 
petition—the stimulus for a man to make 
the most: of life, and to excel; but it does 
mean that in a new order of life there will 
be recognition among men, as there is not 
now, that they have responsibilities to 
society, to their fellow men—that the other 
man has an equal right, even if he hasn’t 
equal: ability, to share in the things that 
enrich life, 

Change of Emphasis: 

I give it as my judgment that that 
change in emphasis must somehow be 
achieved if civilization ig to rise from a 
welter of national strife to racial under 
standing and: security. The question we 
face is——Will it come under materialistic, 
atheistic, Communism, or under the direc- 
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tion of the Kingdom of God on earth? 

Do you see bow this thrusts on Chris- 
tians a new serutiny of the Mind and Mes- 
sage of Christ? If the Church cannot first 
make out an unanswerable case for the 
claims of the Kingdom, and! then demon- 
strate in life that it works by actually pro- 
ducing a Christiam order, she must drop 
out of the reckoning of men. Christianity 
can only vindicate its claim: for human 
allegiance as it produces something better 
than the old order, or Communism has 
beer able to produce. The Russian experi- 
ment is now actually thrusting on the 
Christian religion the necessity of redis- 
covering the meaning of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. It is a strange thing to con- 
sider that tbe Soviet Union, which has 
abolished religion, may provide the stimu- 
lus for a revival of such Christian think- 
ing and living ag may transform: the earth. 

I do not think anyone who has really 
studied the teaching of Jesus can deny that 
that Gospel will fit better into a coopera- 
tive order than into a competitive order. 
It cannot be at home in a world where the 
weaker go to the wall. and the strong rise 
over and upon other men’s defeat. Its 
genius will only truly flower in an order 
where men are working together for the 
common good. 


Dr. Kilpatrick then outlined the coursehe 
intended. to pursue in the following five or 
six Sunday evenings, in his studies of the 
New Testament teachings, reminding his 
hearers that it would involve economic 
questions, which were inevitably contro 
versial, but predieating that he would not 
advocate anything which did not belong to 
the teaching of Christ. Dr. Kilpatrick 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the writ- 
ings of Dr. Stanley Jones, particularly to 
his recent book, Jesus’s Substitute for 
Communism. But still earlier comes the 
Statement issued by the Board of Evan 
gelism and Social Service (Five Cents 
from the Board, 299 Queen St. West, Tor 
onto), of The United Church of Canada, 
which it may be said for those outside the 


Dominion, is composed of the former mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Congregationalist Churches, The State- 
ment is ealled' Christiantzing the Social 
Order, and is quite the most radical doeu- 
ment promulgated by any modern Church. 
It is, naturally, not more radical than 
Jesus and his apostles, as representedi in 
the New Testament, but the Church of to- 
day is far from adopting the whole ethic 
and spirit of the New Testament. 

“The. identification of wealth with the 
acquisition of possessions has led to an un- 
spiritual view of property.... The United 
Church of Canada is only loyal to an un- 
broken Church tradition in denying any 
right to absolute private ownership, and in 
affirming with other Churches the right 
of the community, acting through the 
State, to revise its definition of property, 
together with the rights and duties which 
possession involves. We affirm that every 
man holds all he has as a steward: of God, 
not for private aggrandizement of indulg- 
ence, but in order that the largest measure 
of common welfare may be achieved.” 

Unregulated competition for monetary 
gain, diverting effort in the quest for the 
common good to the enrichment of one at 
the expense of the other, is condemned. 
The Statement asserta: “We associate our- 
selves with the Anglican Bishops gathered 
from all parte of the world at. Lambeth, in 
calling for a new spirit in Industry which 
will place cooperation for the general: good 
above competition: for private advantage.” 
Tf the laymen will follow the clereymen 
in practising these principles, we may vet 
outrival Russia in a New Order. 


THE WORLD CONFRONTING WAR 


Canada is in the happy position of being 
at peace with her neighbours, although she 
presents a tempting arena to such over- 
crowded nations as Japan, Italy, Germany. 
How long in: the history of the world she 
may remain sheltered by the British Navy 
and The United States Army it would 
take a prophet to make out. Mauch de- 
pends upon the moods and resolutions of 
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the nations in general. If they resolve on 
peace, and adopt measures of commerce 
and. intercourse on am amicable basis, as 
brother men and’ not savage enemies, all 
will be well, and gradually the nations of 
the world might come to be on visiting 
terms, and get on as pleasantly together 
as the colonies and Dominions of the Brit- 
ieh Empire. We are all of one blood, and 
the Brotherhood of Man should: not depend 
on the ambitions of any upstart militarist 
who believes himself to be more deific than 
others. The following address by Prime 
MinisterStanley Baldwin indicates in some 
measure the perplexity to which events 
have driven even the most peaceably dis- 
posed of statesmen. How truly has it been 
said that the failure of the world to accept 
the Message of Theosophy has plunged: us 
all into the worst possibilities of the Kali 
Yuga, “an age black wtih horrors.” 
League of Nations Baffled 

Worcester, Eng., Oct. 19.— Both the 
Briand-Kelloge peace pact and the League 
of Nations have failed to preserve peace, 
Prime Minister Stanley: Baldwin: declared 
in a political address in his home town of 
Bewdley today. 

Nevertheless, Baldwin said, Great Bri- 
tain will not act. alone in the Italo-Ethi- 
opian conflict, even though “it has become 
our duty to cireumseribe it and bring about 
peace.” 

The premier linked reference to the 
failure of the Kellogg pact with what some 
of his hearers interpreted as a direct bid 
to the United States to join the League of 
Nations to insure the peace of the world. 

He declared he would not accept the 
failure of peace efforts as marking the end 
of the leagne. 

“T would say rather,” he said, “that if 
this first attempt by the world to secure 
peace fails let us see whether our ma- 
chinery. or whether our work may have 
been at fault, let us try again and let us 
see, once more whether we cannot get those 
still outside the league to join the league.” 

“There could have been no alternative 
to the steps taken by the League of Nations 


in the Italo-Abyasinian dispute,” Baldwin 
declared. “This conflict is not British- 
Italian conflict. It is a conflict between 
Italy and the League of Nations. No isol- 


. ated action has been taken by: Britain, and 


no isolated action will be taken. 

“The object of the league is peace—not 
war. War is the last thing in the mind of 
the British government. There hag been 
too much talk about war in many: quarters. 
Such talk is evil. We are always ready to 
avail ourselves of any opportunity for con- 
ciliation. 

“No country to-day: can be independent 
of another,” Baldwin declared after point- 
ing out. how trade and: modern communica- 
tions brought nations closer together. “It 
arises from that that no country if war 
once breaks out, can: regard itself as secure 
from war until the war is ended. 

“Tt is interesting to see how many of the 
clearest sighted men in the United States 
of America realize that even in that 
country, however they may talk of isola- 
tion, danger exists for them undier modern 
conditions just as it exists for other 
countries. 

“Tt seems perfectly obvious that the only 
way—the only safe way for any nation to 
be kept out of war is to see that war never 
comes.” 

“Our path, we think, ig peace. We are 
treading a new path. We cannot tell what 
that path will turn out to be.” 

He said that since the league and the 
Briand-Kelloge pact had: failed to prevent 
war, “it became the duty of the British 
government if possible to circumvent and 
try and stop the war and bring about 
peace.” 

“We seek peace with nations composing 
the league. We take no atep except in full 
unison with those working with us. It is 
a dangerous lie to say that the object of the 
British government is to overthrow Fascist 
Italy.” . 

Baldwin said he hoped, “with some 
prospect of success.” that an agreement 
would be reached “for the purpose of en- 
auring that there would be no naval com- 
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petition for the next 10 years or s0.” 

Great Britain must have a general 
election “very quickly”, Baldwin declared, 
saying he had made up his mind: to this 
during the past 24 hours, 

mr mr m 3 

We had intended: ronnding out our aur- 
vey of “The World Around Us” with a 
note on Japan, and her open assertion that 
she intends to achieve world dominance, 
now that Europe has gone decadent. and 
the British Empire appears to be on the 
point of dissolution, or so they think; on 
the Vatican appeal to its Church adherents 
everywhere to support Italy iw its great 
moral campaign to carry the true Church 
into the savage lands of Abyssinia; and on 
some. other facts that present problems to 
those interested in the destiny of the 
human race. But space does not. permit 
and we must carry over till next month our 
regrets that superstition makes moro ap- 
peal and has more interest for most people 
than: the probable fate of the world. 


AMONG THE LODGES 


The visit of Mr. Felix A. Belcher to the 
Montreal Lodge may well prove to be an 
important ‘mile stone’ in the history of our 
Lodge. On: Oct. 12th, at the Mount Royal 
Hotel he addressed’ a much interested andi- 
enco on “The Three Objects of the 
Society”. Om Oct. 18th. (Sunday), also 
at the Monnt Royal Hotel, to a larger 
audience, Mr. Belcher gave an excellent 
address on “Occultism and Science, 1885- 
1935”, On Monday, Oct. 14th being the 
day of the Federal Election, the meeting 
was heldi ati the Lodge Room im the Coron- 
ation Bide. Mr. Belcher pave a most com- 
prehensive and appealing lecture on “Ilow 
to study the Seeret Doctrine”. The earnest- 
noes of hia appeal, the altogther new 
method of how to study. inspired a new 
hope and ever enthusiasm to tackle, at tho 
earliest possible manent, what many of us 
had heretofore considered to be ton diffi- 
eult. As a result of Mr. Beleher’s visit 
six copies of The Secret Doctrine have been 
gold to Montreal members. Oct. 15th, 


being Lodge night. Mr. Belcher took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to drive home 
to the members, the great importance of 
getting a thorongh understanding of the 
Scerct Doctrine. Tndecd, the appeal waa so 
compelling, that the Lodge resolved to pro- 
ceed with the Study of the Secret Doetrine, 
commencing on: Oct. 22nd, andi on Tuesday 
nights thereafter. Mrs. W. A. Griffiths 
kindly undertook to conduct the Study 
Class along the lines sursested by Mr. Beb 
cher and an attendance of. 18 at the first 
class held: promised well. Thus the genial 
personality of Mr. Belcher has set in 
motion a force. tha influence of which may 
be yet far reaching. The Montreal Lodge 
fecls greatly indebted: to Mr. Belcher for 
his visit Mr. H. Lorimer ie again con- 
ducting the Thursday evening class, stud y- 
ing “Ancient: Wisdom”. This is a popular 
class, andl is always well attended. 

The Speakers at the Sunday evening? 
public lectures im October given by the 
Toronto: Lodge, were Mr. A. E. 8. Smythe, 
who spoke on “How God became man”; 
Mr. D. W. Barr spoke on “The Unfinished 
Symphony” which was illustrated by ex- 
cellent gramophone records; Mr. L. Floyd 
spoke on “Reinearpation or the Law of 
Reshirth” ; and Mr. 1°. Belcher spoke on 
“Dharma and Karma”. Mr. L. W. Rog- 
era visited us again this year giving three 
lectures on Oct. Oth, JOth and 11th, his 
subjects being, “New views on reincarna- 
tion and Karma”, “Thought power and 
Fate”, and Self Development”. The at- 
tendance wae not as large as on former 
occasions due to his visit falling in the last 
week prior to Election day, there being 
many political meetinea held in the City. 
On. Oct. 17th A. Leon Hatzan, M.D., well 
known traveller, gave an interesting lectnre 
on “Lost continents and! civilizations of the 
Ancient world”, which was illustrated. by 
some eighty: excellent colonred: slides. Dur- 
ing the past two winters the Lodge gave a 
series of Broadeast talks on: theosophy on 
Sunday afternoons, consisting of fifteen 
and twenty talks reepectively, it was 
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estimated that each scason fram. eight ta 
ten thousand listened, and last sensorn about 
two thonsand copies of these talka were 
sent: out free of charge to those askine for 
them. Thesc series were naturally a heavy 
drain on the lodge funds; this) year the 
lodge will have to -diseontinue the broad- 
casta unless financial assistance be obtained 
from other sonrecs. This propaganda work 
is the most important that haz, as yet, been 
carried out in Canada, and should. make a 
strong appoal and be a matter of vital in- 
terest to all members of the Canadian-Sec- 
tion. Using a powerful station. in Toronto 
last year, an area was covered: containing 
several million people. The interest should 
not ba limited to the fact that these broad- 
easts do nor reach some particular district 
im which some members may be living. it 
iz u question of sending: out the Beam of 
Theosophy far and wide, and to “Give 
light and comfort fo the toiling pilgrim. 
and seek out. him who knows still Tese than 
thou.” Al] members of the T.S. in Canada 
or any others who may be interested in this 
work, ean. if they wish to assist. send. their 
donation, large or small, to the treasurer. 
Mrs. J, K. Bailey, 52 Tsabella St., Tor- 
onto, Ont., who will gratefully acknowledge 
the same. 


FROM OUTSIDE THE FLESH 


‘The following letter, which has been re 
eatved from a subseriber, explains itself. 
We have given only our friend’s initials. 
for we know: how many disagreeable com- 
munications often arrive after snch a 
statement:— Editor Canadian ‘Thicaso- 
phist:—I am sending gubseription for the 
Magazine. Farming here on the prairie 
dow’t amount to anything, Since 1930 T 
was living a life im solitude and medita- 
tion. T am sorry I have to write with the 
pencil. Well, we as Theosophical students 
try to reach into the great mystery of life 
through stndy ond meditation, T have had 
the privilege to know and. sec: something of 
the resurrection while still in the physical 
body, leaving the same in the suhtile 
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vchiele, As a great heaviness came over 
me one fine Sunday afternoon about 3 
veloek [lay down as one who ia going to 
die, but the next mornent L found myself 
standing cutside tha homse im fill con- 
sciousness: also the sun was shining, but 
evervi hing was in darkness, Then. L eom- 
mauded Light. (it was a command). and 
everything wax liokted up so that T saw the 
whole prairie in front of me. ‘Then there 
was a swift inovement and the next moa- 
mont J was in the honse, trying to walk, 
but oh! my legs were weak! I was con- 
scious that my: body was lying right behind 
me, which T had left. So I thought I will 
have a Jook at it, and: as I turned my head 
and shoulders there was a great fog, so I 
could not. see plain. 

The first thing which it is necessary for 
the soul of man to do in order to engage 
in this great endeavour of discovering true 
life ia the same thing that a child first does 
in its dsire for activity im the body—he 
must he able to stand. (Through the Gates 
of Gold, p. 281). Yes, and then I know 
T was. still, connected to the physical body, 
and now comes the interesting part: The 
taking possession of the physical body 
aorin; There was another swift movement, 
and I was eonsetons I waa together with. 
rhe vital bodw in the physical. Now I 
iried to move my arm and! them the should- 
ers, and then T ancceeded, which took me 
quite awhile, to open niy eyes: again. There 
is resurrection for you while still in the 
physical body. The strong man. goes forth. 
from: his body exultant. That release frome 
the chaine of ordinary: life ean be obtained, 
as easily during life as by death. Read 
Through the Gates of Gold, in your last 
Magazine, pages 255-256 

E. R. 

Saskatehewan. 

mom 

The Diamond Tubilee Commemmoration 
Number of The Theosophist has just. been 
received from Adyar, and its varied con- 
tents should attract the attention and in- 
terest of all who valme the Theosophieal 
organization, 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


Mre. Albert E. S. Smythe, wife of the 
General Scerctary. leaves for Ireland from 
Montreal on the “Antonia” on the 22nd 
inst., on a visit ta her mother who has been 
in: poor health for some years. She ex- 
pecte to return in February. 

ma me a 3 


At 1.06 am. on Friday morning, 
November 1, Hamilton had an earthquake 
lasting a minute and a half, and at 9.33 
on Saturday morning a very slight shock 
reminded all who felt it, as a naval captain 
remarked, of our “joyful sense of inse- 
enrity.™ 

ma a xa 

The Theosophical Path for October gives 
a final blow to the ridiculous story of a 
colony of mysterious Lemurians, alleged to 
be the Monnt Shasta Brotherhood in nor- 
them California. Any one who knowa 
anything of oceultism at once denounces 
the yarn as fictitious, but people who swal- 


low Spalding’s monstrous concoctions and 
The Lives of Alcyone will believe anything, 


We have been notified that the Theo- 
sophical Quarterly, the organ of the New 
York Theosophical Society, which claims 
to be the one and only real T. S., has been 
compelled by circumstances to suspend 
publication till next year. We understand 
that. Mr. Ernest Temple Hargrove has beeu 
very seriously ill and that. this ie the reason 
for the suspension. He is now said to be 
improving in health, and we trust he will 
find his wav to that joy and peace which 
begins with love of our fellow men. 

> KX R 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the Hamilton 
T. S. completes its first pear of publica- 
tion. An article on Theosophical Idealism 
oveupies the first page and regrets “the 
terrible snperetitions and fears that plague 
end torment millions, which religious ex- 
nloiters have carefully kept alive”? but 
which vanish iw the light of Theosophy. 
The passages dealing with the three funda- 
mental postulates of The Seeret Doctrine 
are usefully reproduced in the middle pages 
and the last is devoted: to lacal and official 
Lodge information. 

mm n 3 

We have received very hearty greetings 
and timely messages from several of onr 
colleagues af the General Cauncil, among 
them Simor A. J, Plard, San Juan, Porto 
Rieo; Miss Flora Selever, Budapest, Hun- 
gary; Erik Cronvall, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Madame ©. W. Dyghraaf. writing from 
Geneva, requests that the National Soci- 
etles vote one per cent. of their annual dues 
each year to the World Congress Fund. 
We are inclined to think that those who 
attend Congreases get the benefit of them 
and should bear the easts. The less fortun- 
ate memhers who have to stav at home and 
eannot afford to travel should hardly he 
expected to pay for those who can. . 

pa om m $ 


Jelisava Vavra., Genoral Secretary of 
Jugoslavia. sends fraternal greetings to the 
Canadian National Society and its mem- 
bers on the oecasion of the Jugoslay annual 


3 
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‘which it ig hoped to lighten. 
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convention, lasting, with the Armistice 
celebration days from November 10 till the 
18th, and a cordial invitation to any Can- 
adian membere who may wish to visit 
there. “Celebrating our dear Society’s 
birthday we send you our loving greetings, 
praying you to remember us kindly with a 
message from your country,” it is written. 
Also, “there is much good will and frankly 
sincere readiness for the realization of 
Peace. The historical fact indicating re- 
ligious worship originated by the Ancient 
Wisdom known under the name “Bogum- 
illi”? which means “Dear to God,” left the 
atmosphere which perhaps attracted H. P. 
B. to stay awhile, walking on this spot of 
the globe, now Jugoslavia.” So Love, Joy, 
Peace, we heartily desire for these our 
Brethren, 
mm OR 

“The Link (Incorporating The Seeker), 
has come to hand’ with greetings from the 
T. S. in South Africa, being the September 
issne, and! No, 1 of Vol. IT. of the periodi- 
eal, The General Secretary narrates a 
curious inetance of karma which befell a 
number of members of the Blavatsky 
Lodge, Lourenco Marques, when after a 
meeting of the Lodge, they were standing 
chatting on a street corner prior to separ- 
ating for their homes. As they stood a 
motorbicyele crashed into the gathering, 
injuring seriously. in some cases, all but 
one. After a long struggle for existence 
that Blavatsky Lodge hae now dissolved 
itself. “feeling that this accident was the 
final blow to any effort to be active. Our 
hope,” adds the General Secretary, Lily M. 
Membrey, “now lies in one or two enthusi- 
astic members who are bravely trying to 
keep from extinction the feeble flicker of 
the torch of Theosophy.” Wae can only say 
it iz always in the hands of the “one or 
two” that the toreh of Theosophy has any 
chance. of heing borne into the darkmess 
We have 
great hopes of the “one or two” and we 
hope Lily Membrey will convey our sym- 
pathy and our good wishes to those who 
undeterred: by accidents or ill-success, carry 


on with courage and good cheer, knowing 
that Life is full of strength and accomp- 
lishment, for those who know that “There 
is no room for sorrow in the heart of him 
who knows and realizes the Unity of all 
spiritual beings. While people, monuments 
and governments disappear, the Self re- 
mains and returns again. The wise are 
not disturbed; they remain silent; they 
depend on the Self and seek their refuge 
im Tt.” l 
X X Z 

The centenary of Mark Twain, Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens to his family, is being 
celebrated this month, he having heen born 
on November 30, 1835. It is difficult. to 
think of Mark Twain og having been a 
hundred years in the world, but then we 
only discovered him in the seventies. so 
that he is young in the world in the real 
sense yet. And he still ‘has much work ta 
do, for his works. do follow him. Stephen 
Leacock in his new book about Charles 
Dickens tells how “among the audiepce at 
one of his New York lectures at Christmas 
time (December 23, 1867) sat a robust, 
vigorous young man of thirty-two, with a 
shock of ‘reddish hair and a blue eye with 
something of the arresting power of Dick- 
en’s own planee. This was Mr. Samuel L. 
Clemens who had just had a sudden rise to 
literary success as ‘Mark Twain’ almost 
ag phenomenal aa that. of Boz.” The world 
owee mich to Mark Twain: and Theoso- 
phists not less than the rest. There is no 
greater lesson on Concentration than is to 
be found in his “Life em the Mississippi” 
and there are lessone in The Prince and the 
Pauper and in Joan of Are and in A Con- 
necticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court 
which no beginner can afford to miss. The 
one thing that the Theosophical Society has 
lacked. since the death of Madame Blavat- 
sky is a sense of humour, and it is prac- 
tically impossible for people to get. over 
dogmatism and. theological bigotry and the 
bitter prejudiecs of religion withont a 
sense of this sterling virtue. Brander Mat- 
thews places Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn, and Pudd’nhead Wilson at the head 
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of all hi: writings. but no lever of Twain 
will miss any of his works. 
om l 

A heavy loss has been sustained in the 
world of science in the death of Sir John 
C. MeLennan on October 9, when he passed 
away suddenly during a railway journey 
in France. His carcer was almost entirely 
associated with the University of Toronto 
in which he took a vivid interest and was 
the means through the Alumni Associa- 
tion of erecting the splendid Convocation 
Building. the Physics Building, one of the 
best. equipped in the world, and in many 
other ways adding to the lustre of his alma 
mater. Yle began life as an errand boy on 
a erceery wagon, but his genius urged 
him on and he hecame one of the most bril- 
liant men of science in research work in 
the world. When the Great: War broke out 
he was one of the first mew the British Ad- 
miralty sent for. More recently, one year 
he went over with half a dozen papers im 
his pocket to be submitted to the Royal 
Society. of which he was a Fellow. He ex- 
pected them to be read by title. The 
Socicty: demanded to hear them, and then 
resolved to pnblish them all in. «4 special 
Transaction, an honour it is said: never 
paid before to any Fellow. His researches 
in helinm gas are. well known. He waa 
born at Ingersoll in 1867. After gradna- 
tion at Toronto he took a course at Cam- 
bridge, was appointed: on tho staff at. Tor- 
onto and rose step by step till he was pro 
fessor of physics in 1907. The writer, as 
editor of the Toronto World, had many 
opportunities of meeting him, and he con- 
sented to address the Theosophical Soeiety 
on several occasions. He wasi interested in 
The Seeret Doctrine views of the atom and 
in the septenary: law illustrated in Men- 
delecf’s table of the chemical elements, and 
the relation of these which had magnetie 
or cleeltie prepertics either scenaratcly or 
in allovs. The debate will be reinecanbered 
on the origin of life whieh took place priv- 
ately at the University between Dr. A. R. 
MecCaltum, professor of biology, and Dr. 
MecLennam Tt was notable that the biolo- 


gist had the more material view of life 
than the physicist, and that the latter had 
the betrer of the argument. 

ma & 

The Magazine Theosophy annonnces 
that in the year beginning with November 
it will print a series of articles dealing 
with Robert Browning, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and Walt Whitman, representing 
respectively the third, second and first 
ohjeceta of the T. S. Theosophy concludes 
its “Aftermath” artieles with a study of 
Dr. de Purueker who is dissected in the 
same spirit in which other notable mem- 
bers of the Theosophical Movement have 
heen served, Le mar not be so intended, 
but Messrs. Garrigue. Clough and those 
associated with them certainly leave the 
impression that they honestly believe that 
no one else in the Universe is capable of 
understanding or expounding the works of 
Madame Blavatsky and William Q. Judge 
but themselves. One wondere if they really 
agree among themselves, or if they do not 
sometimes donbt the artho®oxy of each 
other, A little should be allowed for the 
good intentions of other people. and their 
intellectual weaknesses not too heavily 
emphasized. Their own calibre is rendered 
questionable when they try to aszail tho 
Theosophical loyalty of Mra Alice Leigh- 
ton Cleathcer and Basil Crump, sincere, de- 
voted, Intelligent and most faithful follow- 
crs of H. P. B. and The Secret Doctrine, 
We do not know Mr. Manly Hall person- 
ally but a friend who knows him endorses 
his character for integrity and uneclfish- 
ness and as “a truc worker in the Theoso- 
phical Movement, although not belonging 
to any T. S.” No doubti if he joined the 
U.L.T. he would rise spectacularly im the 
esteem of our Los Angeles contemporaries, 
We are not finding fault, with them for 
having their own opinions which give a 
healthy fiilip to all evitical eomsiderations, 


bni there are other principles than Lower 


Manaa to be considered. There is very 


little tenderness in Theosophy, and we 
doubt whether its editors will admit the 
existence of a kamiec subplane on the Bud- 
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dhie plane. We are all servanta of the One. 
Master. 
m Me m 3 
We are glad to get Dr. Stokes’ lively 
periodical The O. E. Library Critic, Vol. 
xxili, No. 9 for August-September having 
come to hand with the usual variety of 
subjects and sparkling treatment. The 
valuable article by A. Trevor Barker, edi- 
tor of The Mahatma Letters, is. reprinted 
from the February issue of The English 
Theosophical Forum and if there were 
nothing else in the Crtéie this article would 
repay the annual subseription of 50¢c. Mr. 
Barker thinks that the organization 
methods of tha Theosophical Societies are 
exhausting their energies without adequate 
results. The quiet influence of individuals 
and their moral power in their own com- 
munities he regards as more important 
than the building up of huge organizations. 
He quotes the Master K.H.: “Far be it 
from ns to create a new hierarchy for the 
future oppression of a pricst-ridden 
world.” But that is exactly what the larger 
societies appear to aim at. The original 
intention was to have all the. Societies local 
and autonomous. We have aimed at that 
in Canada, but we fear our local members 
have not alwaye felt that the success of the 
Society as a whole depended upon them, 
and governed themselves accordingly. 
Every Fellow of the T.S. of whatever 
society should. feel that the salvation of his 
age. depended upon him amd him alone. 
With that spirit we could really do some- 
thine in the world and get rid of ambitious 
Leaders. A man is doing mighty well 
when he ean. lead bimsclf. Dr. Stokes poes 
after the anonymous Magazine Theosophy 
in his usual two-fisted manner, He renews 
the charge that W. Q. Judee suppressed 
TILP.B.’a letter of Marchi 27, 1891 at the 
E. S. Council mecting immediately after 
H.P.B.’s death of May 8 of that year. in 
which H.P.B. wrote: “Unselfishness and 
Altruism is Annie Besant’s name. but with 
me and for me she ie Heliodore, a name 
given her by a Master, and that T use with 
her; it has a deep meaning. Tt is only a 


few months she studies occultism with me 
in the innermost group of the E. S., and 
yet she has passed far beyond all others. 
She is mot psychic nor spiritual in the least 
—all intellect, and. yet she hears Master’s 
voice when alone, sees His Light, and 
recognizea hia voice from that of D A 
Judgo, she is a most wonderful woman, my 
right hand, my smecessor, when I will be 
forced to leave you, my sole hope in Eng- 
land, as you are my sole hope in America.” 
Other articles deal with A.M.O.R.C. and 
with Kingsland’s Great Pyramid in Fact 
and Theory, and in: The Periscope among 
other things he touches on the Wheaton 
Convention and: our Article, “The Fly in 
the Ointment.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 
DUBLIN T. S. IN THE ’90s 


Editor Canadian Theosophist: — Your 
very interesting article about. Æ has awak- 
encd long dormant memories of the old 
Dublin Lodge of tho T. S.n Ely Place. 
T. too. was a “clerk at a pound a weck in 
Pim Bros.” and my earliest recollection 
of George: Russell is of seeing him at the 
breakfast table in our common dining- 
room with a copy of the Bhagavad Gita 
propped up before him. He was extremely 
thin in those days. (about 1891), and’ de- 
voted much effort to the disciplining of 
his physieal body. The Bhagavad-Gita 
was the piecede-resistance at mast of his 
meals. 

Agnes Varian, who passed away last 
month here at Taleyon, was also at that 
time a clerk at Pim Broe.. and so was 
Arthnr Dwyer. 

Another memory is of walking in the 
rain with George to Kingsbridge Station 
to moet W. Q. Jndge on his arrival from 
over the aca. The train was several hours 
late and we paced hack and forth. soaked 
to the skin, while George recited anml per- 
feeted. some of the poera which were pul- 
lished inthe Trish Theasophist. 

Andi them. the originat Print-shop of the 
I. T.! Tt was in the attic of the home of 
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the Coates Bros, Dan Dunlop was editor 
and one of the Coates boys was publisher, 
and we printed laboriously on a very small 
hand-press, one page at a time and that 
very badly. George would sit and smoke 
and recite and talk while we got out the 
magazine, somehow; after working into the 
small hours of the morning. At that time 
the residents of the Ely Place house were 
Fred and Annie Dick, Geo. Russell, Ed- 
mund King, Maleoln Magee, and myself, 
and frequent visitors were W. B. Yeats, 
Chas. Weekes, and John and Agnes Varian. 
Less frequently Maude Gonne, Katharine 
Tynan, and Dora Sigerson would drop in 
—and Russell was always the centre of it 
all. He would talk incessantly, and amake 
all the time, often heenming so engrossed 
in hig expositions that he would neglect. his 
pipe and it would go out. Once, to test the 
extent of his absorption, someone, ( Weekes 
I think), handed him a tov chocolate cigar, 
and he struck cight matches at intervals in 
an effort to light it. His matches flickered 
and died, but the lights he kindled in the 
hearts of everyone who knew him have 
never diced, and who can say how many 
dormant sonls have beon awakened by 
George and those he brought to life. He 
was a flaming soul and to lock into his 
eyes was to gaze into the eternal. 
Ernest Harrison. 
Temple Scribe. 
Haleron, California, Oct. 28. 


Æ’ S EXPECTED RETURN 
TO IRELAND 


Editor, The Canadian Theosophist :— 
Mrs. Nicholls is certainly wholly correct 
in saving that Æ fully intended his 
absence from Jreland to be but a temporary 
ona. I have many letters from him in 
which he speaka of his hope to return, and 
that he and: I ehould: work together for 
Theosophy in Ireland. What puzzles me. 
however, is what “inaccuracy”? Mrs. 
Nicholls finds in my statement that “Æ 
finally handed over charge” of the Herm- 
etic Society to myself. I state a fact: it 


was his final act in connection with the 
Hermetic Society. Perhaps I do not un- 
derstand English, but I fail to see how my 
words can be read to imply anything what- 
soever concerning /H’s intentions. In 
actual fact he had no definite intentions 
at all) when he left: he hoped to return to 
Ireland but whether to settle in Dublin was 
a question concerning which he was entirely 
undecided. Mrs, Nicholls is herself in- 
accurate when: she suggests (unintentional- 
ly) that 2K’s “published correspondence” 
declared his definite intention of resuming 
his leadership of the Hermetic Society. 
Mrs. Nicholls can inspect. the relevant let- 
ters which I hold, at any time. 
(Capt.) P. G. Bowen. 
11 Grantham Street, Dublin, Sept. 28, 


THROUGH THE 
GATES OF GOLD 
A FRAGMENT OF THOUGHT 

By Mabel Collins 
(Coneluded from Page 257.) 


TIT. 


The man who is strong, who has resolved 
to find the unknown path, takes with the 
utmost care every step. He utters no idle 
word, he does no unconsidered: action, he 
neglects no duty or office however homely 
or however difficult. But while his eyes 
and hands and feet are thus fulfilling their 
tasks, new eyes and hands and feet are 
being born within him. For his passion- 
ate and unceasing desire is to go that way 
on which the subtile organs only can guide 
him. The physical world he has learned, 
and knows how to use; gradually his 
power is passing on, and he recognizes the 
psychic world. But he has to learn this 
world and know how to use it, and he dare 
not lose hold of the life he is familiar with 
till he has taken: hold of that with which 
he is unfamiliar. When he has acquired 
such power with his psychic organs as the 
infant has with ite physical organs when it 
first opens its lungs, then is the hour for 


AT he 
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the great adventure. How little is needed 
—yet how much that is! The man does 
not need the psvehic body to be formed in 
al) parte, as is an infants; he doez but 
need the profound and unshakable convic- 
tion which impels the infant, that the new 
life is desirable. Once those conditions 
gained and he may let himself live in the 
new atmosphere and: look up to the new 
emn. But then he must remember to check 
his new experience by. the old. He is 
breathing, still, though differently: he 
draws air into his lungs, and takes life 
from the sun. He bas been: born: into the 
psychie world, and depends now on the 
psychic air and light. His goal is not here: 
this ja but a subtile repetition of physical 
life; he has to pass throngh it according 
to similar laws. He muet study, learn, 
grow, and conquer; never forgetting the 
while that his goal is that place where 
there is no air nor any sun or moon. 

Do not imagine that in this line of prog- 
ress the man himself is being moved or 
changing his place. Not so. The tmiest 
illustration of the procese is that of eutting 
through layers of ernst or skin. The man, 
having learned his lesson. fully, casts off 
the physical life; having learned. his les- 
son fully. casts off the psychic life: having 
learned: his lesson fully, caste off the con- 
templative life, or life of adoration. 

All are cast aside at. last. and he enters 
the great temple where any memory of 
self or sensation is left outside as the shoes 
are cast from the feet of the worshiper. 
That temple is the place of hie own pnre 
divinity, the central flame which, however 
obscured, has animated him through all 
these struggles. And having found this 
sublime home he is eure as the heavens 
themselves. He remains still. filled: with 
all knowledge and power. The outer man. 
the adoring, the acting, the living personi- 
fication, goes its own way hand in hand 
with Nature. and shows all the superb 
strength of the savage growth of the earth, 
lit by that instinct which contains know- 
ledge. For in that inmost sanctuary, in 
the actual temple, the man has found the 


subtile essence of Nature herself. No 
longer cam there be any difference between 
them or any half-measures. And now 
comes the honr of action and power. In 
that inmost sanctuary all is to be found: 
Gad! and his creatures, the fiends who prer 
on them, those among men who have been 
loved, those who have been hated. Differ- 
ence between: them exists no longer. Then 
the soul of man Janghs in its strength and 
fearlessness, and goes forth into the world 
in which its actions are needed, and. carses 
these actions to take place without appre- 
hension, alarm, fear, regret, or joy. 

This state is possible to man while yet 
he lives in the phvsieal: for men have at- 
tained it while living. It alone can: make 
actions in the physical divine and: true. 

Life among ohjects of sense must. forever 
be an outer shape to the sublime sonl, —it 
can only become powerful life, the life of 
accomplishment, when it is animated. by 
the crowned: and indiffer€mt god that sits 
in the sanctuary. 

The obtaining of this condition is so su- 
premely desirahle because from the mo- 
ment it ia entered there is no more trouble, 
no more anxiety. no more doubt or hesita- 
tion. As a great artist paints his picture 
fearlessly and never committing any error 
which causes him regret. so the man who 
has formed his inner self deale with his 
life. 

But that is when the condition is en- 
tered. That which wo who look towards 
the mountains hunger to know is the mode 
of entrance and. the way to the Gate. The 
Gate is that Gate of Gold barred by a 
heavy bar of iron. The way to the thresh- 
ald of it. turns a man giddy and sick. Tt 
seems no path, it seems to end perpetually, 
ite way lies along hideous precipices, it 
loses itself in deep waters. 

Once crossed and the way found: it am 
pears wonderful that. the difficulty should 
have looked so great. For the path where 
it disappears does but tum abruptly. ite 
line upon the precipice edge is wide 
enough for the feet, and across the deep 
waters that look so treacherona there is al- 
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wavs a ford and a ferry. So it happens in 
all profound experiences of human nature. 
When the first grief tears the heart asun- 
der it secms that the path has ended and a 
blank darkness taken the place of the aky. 
And. vet by eroping the soul paszes on, 
and that difficult and seemingly hopeless 
turn in the road is passed. 

So with many another form of human 
torture. Sometimes throughout a long 
period or a whole lifetime the path of ex- 
istence is perpetnally checked by what 
seen) like insurmountable obstacles. Grief, 
pain. suffering, the loss of all that is be 
loved or valued, rise up before the terrified 
soul and check it at every turn. Who places 
those obstacles there? The reason shrinks 
at the childish dramatie picture which the 
religioniats place before it—God permit- 
ting the Devil to torment His ercatures 
for their ultimate good! When will that 
ultimate good. be attained? The idea in- 
volved in this picture supposes an end, a 
goal. There is none. We can any one of 
us safely assent to that: for ag far as hu- 
man observation, reason, thought, intellect, 
or instinct can reach: towards grasping the 
mystery of life. all data obtained show 
that the path is endless and that eternity 
eannot be blinked and converted by the 
idling soul into a million years. 

Tn man, taken individually or as a 
whole, there clearly exists a double consti- 
tution. J am speaking roughly now, being 
well aware that the various schools of phil- 
osophy ent him up and subdivide him. ae- 
cording to their several theories. What I 
mean is this: that two great tides of emo- 
tion sweep through his nature, two great 
forces guide his life; the one makes him an 
animal, and the other makes him a god. No 
brute of the earth is so brutal as the man 
who subjects his godly power to his animal 
power. This is a matter of course, because 
the whole force of the double nature is then 
used: in one direction. The animal pure 
and simple obeys his instincts only and 
desires no more than to gratify his love of 
pleasure; he pays but little regard to the 
existence of other beings except in so far 


az thev offer him pleasure or pain; he 
knows nothing of the abstract love of cruel- 
ty or of any of those vicious tendencies of 
tha human: being which have in themselves 
their own gratification. Thns the man who 
becomes a beast has a million times the 
grasp of life over the natural beast. and 
that which in the pure animal is sufficient- 
ly innocent enjoyment, uninterrupted by 
an arbitrary moral standard, becomes in 
him vice, because it is gratified an prin- 
ciple. Moreover he turns all the divine 
powers of his being into this channel. and 
degrades his soul by making it the slave. of 
his senses. The god, deformed and dis- 
mised. waits on the animal and feeds it. 

Consider then whether it is nat possible 
to change the situation. The man himself 
is king of the country in which this strange 
spectacle is seen. He allows the beast to 
nenrp the place of the god beeause for the 
moment the beast pleases his capricious 
royal faney the most. This cannot last 
always; why let it last any Inger? So long 
as the animal rules there will! be the keen- 
est sufferings in: consequence of change. of 
the vibration between pleasure and pain, of 
the desire for prolonged and! pleasant phy- 
sical life. And the god in his capacity of 
servant adds a thousand-fold: to all this, by 
making physical life so much more filled 
with keenness of pleasure,—rare, voluptu- 
ous, ssthetic pleasura,—and by intensity 
of pain so passionate that one knows not 
where it ends and where pleasure com- 
mences. So long as the god serves, so 
long the life of the animal will be enriched 
and increasingly valuable. But let the 
king resolve to change the face of hia 
court and. forcibly evict the animal from 
the chair of state, restoring the god to the 
place of divinity. 

Ah, the profound peace that falls upon 
the palace! All is indeed changed. No 
longer is there the fever of personal long- 
inge or desires, no longer is there any re 
bellion or distrese, no longer any hunger 
for pleasure or dread of pain. It is like a 
great calm descending on a stormy ocean; 
it ts like the soft rain of summer falling on 
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parched ground; in is like the deep pool 
found amidst the weary, thirsty labyrinths 
of the unfriendly forest. 

But there is much more than this. Not 
only is man more than an animal heeause 
there ixirhe god in him, but he is more than 
a god because there is the anima) in him. 

Once foree the animal into his rightful 
place, that of the inferior, and you find 
yourself in possession: of a great force hith- 
erto unsuspeeted and unknown. The god 
ag servant adds a dhonsand-feld to the 
pleasures of fhe animal: the animal az 
servant adds a thousand-fold to the powers 
of the god. And it is upon the union, the 
right relation of these mvo forees in him- 
self. that man stands as a strong king, and 
is enabled to raise his hand and lift the bar 
of the Golden Gate. When these forces 
are unfitly related, then the king is but a 
erowned voluptuary. without power, and 
whose dignity does but mock him: for the 
animals. undivine, at least know peace and 
are not torn by. vice and despair. 

That. is the whole seeret. That is what 
makes man strong, powerfnl. able to grasp 
heaven and earth in his hands. Do not 
faney it is casily done. Do not be deluded 
into the idea that the religious or the vir 
tuous man does it! Not so. They do no 
more than fix a standard, a routine, a law, 
by which they hold the animal in check. 
The god is compelled to serve him in” a 
certain. way, and does go, pleasing him 
with the beliefs and cherished fantasies of 
the religious, with the lofty sense of per- 
sonal pride which makes the joy of the 
virtuous. These special and canonized 
vices are things too low and base to be 
possible to the pure animal, whose only 
inspirer is Nature herself, always fresh as 
the dawn. The god in man. degraded, is 
a thing unspeakable in its infamons power 
of produetion. 

The animal in man, elevated, is a thing 
unimaginable in its great powers of service 
and of strength. 

You forget, you who let your animal self 
live on, merely checked and held within 
certain bounds, that it is a great force, an 
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integral portion of the animal life of the 
world you live in. With it you can sway 
men, and influence the very world itself, 
more or less pereeptibly according to your 
strength, The god, given his right place, 
will so inspire and guide this extraordinary 
ercature, so cdueate and develop it, so 
force it into action and recognition of its 
kind, that tt will make you tremble when 
yon recognize the power that has awakened 
within you. The animal in vourself will 
then be a king among the animals of the 
world. 

This ts the seeret of the old-world magi- 
eiang, who made Nature serve them and 
work miracles every day for their emvyen- 
ienee. This is the secret of the coming 
race which Lord Lytton foreshadowed for 
ua. 

But this power can only be attained by 
giving the god. the soverelenty. Make your 
animal ruler over vourself, and he will 
never rule others. _ 

Evitoccs, 


Scereted and hidden in the heart: of the 
world: and in the heart of man is the light 
which ean illumine all life, the future and 
the past. Shall we not search for it? 
Surely some must do s0. And then perhaps 
those will add what ia needed to this poor 
fragment of thought. 


THE END. 


NEW METHODS NEEDED 
By Cyrus Field Willard 


It was a @roat pleasure to read the names 
of some of my old friends in the Theosophi- 
cal Movement, when I read of the Fratern- 
ization convention, which will have, I be- 
lieve, a great. influence on the future of 
that movement. I am reminded of the time 
that Bertram Keightley, sent to America 
by H.P.B. came to my office in. the editor- 
tal rooms of the Boston Globe, and asked 
me to join the Boston. Branch of the Theo- 
sophical Society. This was in 1887 and I 
remember I cried in some heat; 

“What! join a Society formed to pro- 
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mote a nucleus of universal Brotherhood. 
whose members are fighting like cats and 
dogs all the time? Not on your life,” was 
my reply. 

“But vou say you are a Theosophist ?” 
he persisted. I had written in 1884 when 
H.P.B. was in the midst of the Coulomb 
trouble at Madras and told her that I was 
a Theosophist instead of saying I was try- 
ing to be one. 

“Yes I believe in Theosophy.” 

“Then dowt you think it is your duty 
to join ?” 

“My duty?” I said in wonder. “Ilow is 
it my duty ?” 

He said, “Yon are connected with this 
big paper and. can be of great help to this 
poor little struggling society.” He was ac- 
companied by Arthur Griggs, then the 
President of the Boston branch. to whom 
I said, “Take that Application blank out 
of your pocket, Griggs.” He did, and I 
signed. it and have been in. all the rows ever 
since until I left the Society, a. short time 

‘before Mre. Tingley was killed in an: auto- 
mobile accident in: Europe. 

-Ncw methods are necessary and the 
quarrels over personalities must cease. The 
fraternization movement where persons 
with fraternal love in their hearts come 
together, as in that recent convention, 
brings together a united spiritual foree 
that is of greater oeenlt potency, than 
many of the participants, perhaps realize. 
I can look back over 50 years of the Theo- 
sophical Movement, and: see where we have 
made many mistakes im our method of 
presenting the wonderful truths of Theos- 
ophy to the people of the world, at least 
in the western part thereof. Our duty is 
to those inearnating with us. Tt was neces- 
sarv for H.P.B. to attack the materialistic 
Christianity of her day. But we are not 
all H.P.B. Although there are some who 
think they know better than she, and: call 
Karma, “Karman”, although Karma was 
pood enough for her. ` 

We live in a civilization dominated by 
po-called: Christianity. We attack Chris- 


tianity and fail to make converts. The 
teachings of Jesns the Christ, are our be- 
liefs, and if we bring out thee facts we 
will make more believers in Theosophy, 
and more members. 

Jesus told Nicodemus. “Ye must. be born 
again,” and all the glosses and commentar- 
ies cannot change those words. He told 
his disciples in the 11th verse of the 11th 
chapter of Matthew, speaking of John the 
Baptist. “If ye will receive it this is 
Elijah that. is to come.” or “who was to 
come,” and is its meaning, no matter how 
the translators have mixed the tenses, for 
often the present tense is used for the 
fnture or past. Tn. another place St. Paul 
said, “God is not mocked, for, ax a man 
soweth so shall he also reap.” That 
dos away with vicarious atonement! 
Jesus said that the Son of Man would re- 
ward every man according to his works. 
Matt. xvi.. 27.—Here are the twin doce 
trines of Theosophy, Karma and reinearn- 
ation as tanght by Jesus, saving in the 
matter of Johw being the reincarnatjon of 
Elijah, “He that. hath ears to hear let him 
hear.” This should be our injunction to 
all professing Christians. 

For if these doctrines taught by Jesus 
are not now in the Christian religion, 
whose fanlt isit? We have no antagonism 
against these teachings of Jesus. They are 
what we believe. The fact that these 
doctrines are omitted from the various 
branches of the present. Christian religion, 
is one of the greatest indictments against 
the system, rightly called Chureb-ianity, 
and we need sav no more. All we os The- 
osonhists need ta urge, ia the fact that 
Jesus taught reincarnation and Karma. If 
we emphasize this we will not have any 
lack of converts: we but restore the lost 
chord of Christianity. 

It scems to me that a new spirit is 
abroad, and: if we but follow. these methods 
we will sea an ever increasing number of 
members of our Theosophical societies if 
guided by the wise counsel of the editor of 
this paper. who has held aloft the banner 
of pure Theosophy lo! these many years. 


2 nA bane ye arg rere ey te eo ee 
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A RELIGION FOR THE YOUNG 


There is no system of thought that offere 
so much to Youth as does Theosophy, em- 
bracing as it does the All-Inclusive Wis- 
dom of the Ages. For there is no subject 
however recondite, none so abstract, none 
so sacred: that cannot be studied in this 
Seience-Philosophy-Religion. To Youth it 
offera the discovery of All Nature and sug- 
gests adventure at every step of investiga- 
tion. Filled with hints of what has tran- 
gpired through the fathomless depths of 
Time and of prophecies of what: is to come 
long ages hence, fraught with the niyster- 
ies of both past and present, Theosophy 
provides not only. intellectual stimuli but 
promises the development of faculties 
which lie latent in man awaiting proper 
and careful rediscovery and training under 
trustworthy tutelage. 

Having beem given to the world by the 
Highest. Initiates whose Holy Purpose in 
Life is to live to benefit mankind! by: rais- 
ing the spiritual levels of mmanity, The 
osophy offers to the earnest atudent who is 
indefatiguable in the application of its 
precepte a moral security and a spiritual 
peace not to be completely found elsewhere. 

Youth in ite tireless quest to find: its 
place in the scheme of thinge often unwise 
ly turns to paths that lead to disappoint: 
ment and seemingly unjust suffering, In 
a world of beings the youth finde himself 
companion to other humans and to the 
animal creatures. He finds himself an 
observer of the stars above him, the plants 

_ andi flowers about him. and! the mineral 
kingdom below him.’ Alert to the psychi- 
eal changes of the times he no longer be- 
lieves that God created him to be lord over 
all creation or that He put the stars in the 
heavens just to please man’s fancy with 
their iwinkle. Being awake mentally he 
is acquainted with the latest scientific de- 
velopments which teach a Universe made 
of mind-stuff and a coamic infiltration of 
energy centres. Being ambitious for what 
he calls a “success” in life he often de 
cides that the environment he is born into 
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is a barrier to the realization of his 
dreams; that his people from whom he 
thinks he bag inherited disease or evil 
tendencies, peculiar ways or a grotesque 
body, are the wrong kind: of people; that 
there ig no such condition as equal oppor- 
tunitv and that even. his government is 
rotten to the core, In this trend of thought 
he usually does one of three things: acqui- 
esces to conditions as he finds them and 
beds down in the mire of his own inhibi- 
tions; attempts to flee from the surround- 
ings so distasteful to him; or revolting 
tries to upset the applecart by: his bitter- 
ness. In any event he has not found: his 
place in the scheme of thinge for he has 
looked: outside himself to find this place. 
For however close relatives, for instance, 
may be or however inhibiting environment 
and povernmente may seem they remain 
uninterpretable so long as ‘he does not seek 
within to understand! himself. 

In Theosophy, Youth may learn. that 
environmental conditions are never a mis- 
take—nor an accident. He is taught that 
they are a clear testimony of that which be 
has drawn unto himeelf by love or hate. 
He learne that kicking over the traces does 
no good; that it is simply abortive to any 
attempt tò improve affairs; that rising 
above things as he finds them, that looking 
to his Inmost Being and setting out in posi- 
tive loyalty to his Inner Self is the only 
way out, for that is looking the situation 
in the face and understanding conditions 
as he meets them. Without understand- 
ing he can ‘hope to accomplish nothing but 
blunders 

He learns that physical proximity is not 
always indicative of that which is nearest 
one’s heart. He Jearns that though a con- 
tinent, an ocean, a world, or a universe 
may appear to separate him from that 
which he. most loves, there is an Essence 
within him that binds him to the thing he 
hold so dear; for he and it are one. This 
is a great lesson that he learns for from it 
he also learns the fundamental unity of 
All Nature. It is not long before he 


realizes that the crux of the whole matter 
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is finding ont that which is moet truly 
nearest hig heart, the centre of his being— 
that which enjoys the pure sweet: light 
springing from: the Inner Flame at the 
heart. of him. 

Once Youth understands the truth of the 
Theosophical teaching that he is the result 
of himself and that. he is where and how 
he is by his own actions he leaves off 
being resentful and discontented. He hesi- 
tates to “pags the buck” and! bepins to ac- 
cept his owm responsibilities. He attempts 
to stand on his own. feet and in attempting, 
gradually gains a poise that withstands the 
temptations that are so likely to come his 
way. 

Youth in the composite is expressive of 
so many different aspects of bimself: 
beauty, freedom, pleasure, adventure. ex- 
citement. ambition. and: dreams. And in 
the exuberance of hie nature he often 
plunges himself into experiences that result 
in serious consequences. But Youth docs 
not. need: to be restrained; he needs to learn 
that Ae ean bridle his own nature and 
direct. his own course. He needs to learn 
that he is the rider of his own steed which 
he himself has broken to the bit of self- 
discipline. Theosophy: teaches that. every- 
one can direct his own course, can make 
his own Karma. 

Theosophy also teaches that everyone is 
evolving and that evolution means the 
bringing out of that. which is within. 
Therefore, if Youth understands that in 
the core of him there ie an indwelling god 
he will seek more readily the noble things 
of life and: scorn the cheap and tawdry. 
He will realize that alliance with the Wis- 
dom of the Ages is to reap the benefit de- 
rived from the bringing forth of his own 
god from within. 

Youth seeking Life often finds Death— 
Death that. is sometimes merely physical 
annihilation, at other times a destruction 
of precious faculties, or in the horrible 
extreme a breaking down of the moral fibre 
that supports his very soul. In any of these 
cases the teaching of Theosophy will be like 
a beacon light to the Youth who in thé in 


- he would 
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tensity of his too full life has lost himself 
in the fog of doubt and bewilderment and 
misunderstanding and fear, all of which 
has caused’ him to lose hope too soon. The- 
osophy gives hope to such Youth for The- 
osophy teaches that man returns again and 
again to take up his life and his work 
where he haa left off; to unravel the en- 
tanglements his lower nature has been the 
cause of; to learn the lessons his stupidity 
and lack of self-control have made him 
neglect. The knowledge of reincarnation 
makes life an adventure. Meeting “new” 
faces, being attracted to “new” people or 
repelled by others indicate most clearly 
adventures bemin in other lives with these 
same peoplc—adventiures to be continued 
until they are brought to harmonious frui- 
tion, The knowledge of this teaching in- 
dissolubly linked: ae it is with the Law of 
Consequences or Cause and Effect. is a 
challenge to Youth to change the diseords 
of his life into the beautiful harmonies 
developed by impersonal love and: service 
to others. 

Physical death to Youth is so woften 
frightening and revolting. Frequently hé 
is shaken. to the very depths of his being in 
what appears to him cternal destruction. 
Were Youth to understand thoroughly the 
Theosophical teaching he would know that 
Death ie a gateway to Life itself. Then 
understand something of the 
phenomena of Nature in regard to this 
tearing-down-building-up process. For he 
would learn that man. is not body alone, 
that indeed his body is the least important 
portion of him. He would learn how man’s 
higher principles seek their own realms 
and how the myriade of evolving entities 
composing the lower principles po on 
peregrinations of their own in the after: 
death state. l 

And learning something about Death; 
Youth would, paradoxically, learn much 
about. Life and. of his part in it. He would 
learn that he is eomposed' of innumerable 
Life Atoms that through him are getting 
their": experience: on this evolutionary 
journey. He-would learn that he is an in- 
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separable part of the Universe which is 
also evolving. He would learn that. his 
fellow-men have lived just as he has lived 
for xons of time; that they like him have 
had their cyelic periods of activity and. 
rest; that the people with whom he works 
and plays and those whom he loves and 
hates are people he thas known before. 
Human relations would take on an added 
value. More care would be exercized as to 
duties. to be performed and daily life in 
general. For Youth would see for himself 
that the Law of Karma or Cause and Ef- 
fect. or Action and! Re-Action simply means 
that there can be no thought sent out, no 
word! spoken, no deed: done without attend- 
ing re-action on the one responsible. Know- 
ing this Law, Youth would become more 
thoughtful, kindlier in: his attitude toward 
others, more considerate of his fellows. 
more understanding of the aches of the 
human heart, more eager to alleviate the 
pain, and less willing to risk adding to the 
suffering of the world by indulgences 
through the dictates of his Tower nature. 

Theosophy teaches one to know: himself 
for knowing one’s self he would know all 
things. Youth becoming: acquainted with 
this thought. would! learn that at the heart 
of him is the core of the Core of All Being. 
He would feel himself a very: Universe. 
Before him would. be the discovery of All 
Nature, there being no branch of any 
Knowledge that is not an integral part of 
Theosophy. 

Theosophy is not eò much an anchor 
which Youth ean throw into a turbulent 
sea to stop his forward progress as it is a 
directory of how to use the compass he 
finds within his own nature by which he 
ean set: his course to destinations that only 
Youth dares dream about. 


Jalie Neville Shore, 
Headquarters Staff, 
Point Loma, California. 


The above was read before the Fratern- 
ization Convention last Auguet in Toronto, 
and.should appeal to those ‘interested in! 
the Youth Movement. 


REVIEWS = 
“SAYINGS OF THE ANCIENT ONE” 


The Ancient One ïs not. to be confused 
with the Old Boy though the impulse is ir- 
resistible to associate me with the other. 
And perhaps there mav be a link between 
the African Sage with the Chinese Mage, 
for their Wisdom seems to belong to those 
earlier races whose deseendants songht 
refuge in Asia and Africa. Capt. P. G. 
Bowen. who hae preecnted’ this book to the 
world, has reaped richly from 'the fields of 
Afriea, and his statement: that the original 
of his translations are written in Isinzn, an 
archaic form of Bantu. indicates an an- 
tiquity that, might lead us into Atlantean 
lore at least. Capt. Bowen points out him- 
self the resemblance between his scripts 
and the well known. phrases of “Tight om 
the Path? and indeed ventures on some re- 
marks about the origin of ghat. remarkable 
work. He has told us also in an. article on 
“Africa’s White Race’ (Theosophical 
Path, Point Loma, Octeber, 1932) of his 
intercourse with tho Berbers of North 
Africa, and that. again, so fleet and flitting 
is the mind, recalls Wilson MacDonalds 
“Hosts of Barbary.” Government service 
kept. Capt. Bowen for 25 years among the 
African natives, andhis aptitude for native 
languages bronght him into contact. with 
“the real rulers of all tribes, namely, the 
people miscalled ‘witch-doctors’.””’ Thune he 
met a chief of a white race in the Zulu 
region, “He was an Atlas Berber. hut had 
travelled nat. only over alli Africa, hut over 
most of the world. We spoke English and 
several European languages! perfectly. and 
exhibited an erudition far superior to my 
own, And vet he was living in this remote 
spot the life of an ordinary Bantu head- 
man!” The position of this man was that 
of a teacher to whom little groups cama, at- 
tending daily at his hnt to get knowledge. 
Tn one group was seen ani Arab, in another 
two Rajput Indians. Capt. Bowen became 


one of a group of seven, and in: his studies 
with this Wise Man ‘he learned what he 
now embodies in ‘this priceless little 
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volume, His teacher and those aseociated 
with him say they are members of a great 
Brotherhood which was termed by his 
teacher “Brothers of Secret Wisdom.” An 
Egyptian friend whom he had met from 
the northern half of Africa, spoke of it as 
“Elders of Ethiopia.” The higher grades 
of attainment among them are spoken of as 
“Those Who Know,” and above these is 
said to be “The Ancient One.” This new 
book contains in addition to the section 
“The Path to Manhood,” included in the 
article of three years ago. and now revised, 
and. the Introductory: section, one envitled 
“The Wilderness of the Mind of Man,” 
another called “The Temple and the Pool,” 
and then the invaluable article which we 
had the honour of publishing last Febru- 
ary, “The Way Towards Discipleship.” 
After this comes a chapter on “The Uni- 
verse, The Planet, The World, and Man.” 
The last section provides “Hints and Ex- 
planation for the Student.” To say that 
this is an epoch-making book is nothing 
more nor less than the truth for those who 
are seeking what thev have hitherto failed 
to find. Here is a pateway to the Path, 
and there need! be no straying iv strange by- 
paths under this instruction. There is 
nothing of the psychic world about it, the 
Hall of Learning, under whome every 
flower lies a serpent coiled. A book like 
thie needs no puffing. It will make its 
way as Light on the Path made its way. in 
spite of oppoaition and ridicule and abuse. 
Th is. of course, a novelty in these daye to 
find: a book which is thearoughly Theosoph- 
ical, which makes no appeal to authority, 
which is aatisfied to state its message, and 
to leave it without anv effort: to aronse 
wonder, the first step to superstition, or 
belief. the finst step to credulity. It speaks 
to students and would have them. use their 
Teason amd their intuition for the benefit 
of their fellows. When they have gained 
Wisdom and put it into action in their 
lives they will find that they have gained 
more than they imagined. For in the 
Secret Path “One becomes a member by 
virtue of a certain development of mind 


and in: no other way. There ara many 
members, they say, who are unaware that 
they are such.” And no claims are made. 


“CONCENTRATION AND 
MEDITATION” 


Among the many good worka of the 
Buddhist Lodge in London, England, and 
remembering that “Buddhism in Eng- 
tand,” the bimonthly organ of the Lodge 
is tha cource of many of these, we must 
praise this little book on “Concentration 
and Meditation” as one of the most uzeful 
compendinums that has ever been issued on 
the subject. There are many books written 
to guide the student, but this one appears 
to sum them all up, and yet leaves one free 
to choose: his own course. In fact we are 
not inclined to follow any of the usual 
avetema which partake more or less of 
Hatha Yoga, but to adapt. as much of the 
Patanjali system as njise pur western 
heredity and! training, andexperience seems 
to indicate that with suck knowledge and 
the intensive application that comes from 
western business methods a habit of con- 
centration will be formed which will be 
quite sufficiently effective for all ordinary 
studenta Concentration without interest 
does not appear to lead to any important 
results. In the Epistle to the Colossians 
St. Paul speaks of certain phases of such 
practice. Dr. Moffatt translates ii. 23: 
“These rules are determined by human 
precepts and tenets; they get the name of 
wisdom with their self imposed’ devotions, 
with their fasting, with their rigorous dis- 
cipline of the body, but they are of no 
value, they simply pamper the flesh!” Tt 
is of interesp to compare Ferrar Fenton’s 
translation of the same passage, for Dr, 
Moffatt allows his prejudices to colour his 
renderings in the most questionable way, 
as instance Colossians it. 8. Here is the 
Fenton rendering of ii. 23: “Ip which 
there is certainly a show of prudence in 
the repression of appetite, and meekness. 
and disregard of the body, yielding it no 
consideration by sensual gratification.” 
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Dr. Richard Francis Weymouth gives a 
much better rendering than either of these. 
“These rules,” be tranelates, “have indeed 
an appearance. of wisdom where self-im- 
posed worship exists, andl an affectation of 
humility and an ascetic severity. But not 
one of them! is of any value in combating 
the indulgence of our lower natures.” The 
fact is that all these practices savour more 
or less of hatha yoga, and in following it 
tha true methods of raz yoga are forgotten. 
The Old Testament injunction: “What 
soever thy hande find to do, dio it with all 
thy. might,” is wholly and completely satis- 
factory as a method of concentration. On 
a higher plane of action we have the New 
Testament formula: “Thou shalt love the 
Lond thy God' with all shy heart and mind 
and soul and strength.” One who can do 
this is needless of other methods. But 
these outright applications are impossible 
to any student unless he has aroused an 
emphatic interest in what he is doing. The 
lack of this interest ig what ig behind all 
so-called irreligion and all worldliness. If 
a mani he more interested in this world and 
the things of thie plane, his concentration 
will be on them. Tf he can be interested to 
the same or greater extent om higher things 
he will find it engy. to concentrate on the 
bigher things, It 3s of slight uso trying to 
pet people to concentrate on Theosophy or 
Divine Wisdom or anvthing of a subjec- 
tive nature until he is inspired! with a real 
living interest! in what he seeks, hig con- 
centration will never gain anf important 
snecesx He may by mere sticking at it 
develop a habit of will, or “will-worship” 
as St., Panula word hae been translated, but 
the wil) without other elements of buddhi 
andi manas ia ineffective. One may gain 
more skill from simple business concentra- 
tien or professional application than from 
any practice of the hatha yogic systems. 
The present volume will supply the etudent 
with everything that he possibly reqnires 
in following up the study of this branch! of 
occultism. There are four main divisions 
in the book, These are Concentration, 
Lower Meditation, with an interlude on the 
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lawe of health, Higher Meditation and 
Contemplation, fifteen chapters in all, with 
two appendices It is full of the best 
advice and can be recommended aa a per 
fectly safe guide to anv intelligent person 
who wishes to understand the psychology 
of religion. But apart from religion al- 
together any person who wishes to become 
more efficient, inore intelligent, more alert, 
and of more use to himself and to the world 
in general, will find in the book everything 
that. is necessary to aid! him in bringing all 
his powers into play, and im developing 
many. latent faculties. that he probably had 
not dreamed of possessing. A new edition 
is being called for and may be had! for One 
Dollar from The Buddhist Lodge, 37 
South Eaton Place, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
London, England. 


THEOSOPHY UP TO DATEI 


EVOLUTION: As Ontlined in Tha 
Archaic Eastern Records 


CompiJed and Annotated by Basi} Crump. 

B. Morgan Powell says in Montreal Star: ‘‘It 
ia a great pity that there are not available more 
books such ag thia one by the Oriental acholar, 
Bast] Crump.... Man ja shown to be (and 
scientifically, not merely through philosophical 
dissertation) the highly complex product of three 
stramas of evolution—epiritual, mental and 
physical.’ 

BUDDHISM: The Acience of Life. 
By Alice Leighton Cleather and Basili Cramp. 

This book showa that the Esoteric philosophy 
of H. P. Blavatsky is identica? with the Esoteric 
Mahayana Buddhism of China, Japan and Tibet. 


THE VOICE OF THE SILENCE. 
Translated and Annotated by H. P. Blavataky. 
A faithful reprint of the original edition with 
an autograph foreword by H. 8. H. The Tashi 
Lams of Tibet. Notes and Comments by Alice L. 
Cieather and Basil Crump. H.P.B. Centenary 

Edition, Peking, 1931. Third Impression. 


THE BLAVATSKY PAMPHLETS. 


There ars ten of these already published and 
they deal with various aspects of The Secret 
Doctrine, several of them being reprinta of 
articles by H. P. Blavatsky. 

The above may be had from The H.P.B. 
Idbrary, 848 Foul Bay Road, Victoria, B.O., or 
The O. E. Library, 1207 Q Street N.W., Washing- 
tan, D.O., or from The Blavatsky Association, 26 
Bedford Gardens, Campden Hill, London, W. 8, 
England. 


THEOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Conducted by 


TIBETAN YOGA AND 
SECRET DOCTRINES 


The above is the title of W. Y. Evans- 
Wentz’ latest: book published by the Oxford 
University Presa. The book is not actu- 
ally by him, he is only the arranger, editor, 
annotator und: commentator of “Seven 
Books of Wisdom of the Great Path, Ac- 
cording to the Late Jama Kaza Dawa- 
Samdup’s English Rendering,” 

Tt is only once in a long time one conics 
across a new book that he feels is import- 
ant. This book conveys that impression. 
Tt can be recommended: to all. students of 
psvecholopy in the west. both masters and 
pupils. To read it is to recognize the 
infant. state of our so-alled psychological 
sciences. To Theosophical students its 
philosophy will be familiar although there 
is much new material never before trans- 
lated into Engligh. Among the quotations 
from the seven books of wisdom is one 
from “The Voice of the Silence” of which 
Madame Blavateky made a translation 

Thie is the third book of a trilogy which 
Dr. Evans-Wentz has been inatrumental in 
giving to western readers, all translaicd by 
his master, the Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup. 
The first was “The Tibetan Book of the 
Dead” or the after death experiences on 
the sn-ealled Bardo plane. The second was 
the life of “Tibeta Great Yooi Milarepa” 
who lived in the cleventh and twelfth 
centuries, 

Dr. Evans-Wentz 

Dr. Evans-Wentz’ history is told: iu the 
foreword io his latest work by R. R. 
Marett, Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 
and Reader in. Social Anthropology at the 
University of Oxford. Dr. Wentz is also 
an Oxford professor and a post graduate of 
Stanford University, California. For 
many years he was a student and: collector 
of primitive folk lore of Treland, Seotland, 
Tele of Man, Wales, Cornwall and Brittany 


F. B. Housser 


in the hope of tracking down and inter- 
viewing an authentic fairy seer. He event- 
ually took as his field of study the entire 
folk lore of Europe and became what 
Marett ealla “a scholar gypsy.” In 1911 
he published: “he Fairy Faith in Celtic 
Conntries.”” Degrees were conferred upon 
him by Oxford University and the Univer- 
sity of Rennes. In 1917—, with the help 
of the famous Lawrence of Arabia his 
fellow-student at Oxford,—he reecived per- 
misaion to carry on: hia investigations in 
India. A year later he joined a pilgrimage 
over the Himalayas to the Cave of Amar- 
Nath and soon he was living as a Sadhu in 
a grass hut in the jungles of the Upper 
Ganges. Later he went to Sikkim where 
he: met the lcarned Lama Kazi Dawa- 
Samdun whose chela he became. The 
Tama died in 1922 and-ever since Dr. 
Evans-Wentz has devoted his time to pre- 
paring for publication his guru’s English 
translations of the works already men- 
tioned. 


Seven Esoteric Treatises 


The volume “Tibetan Yoga and Secret 
Doctrines” contains seven distinet but 
related treatises: translated from the Tibet- 
an. belonging for the most part, says Dr. 
Evans-Wentz, to the esoteric lore of the 
Mahayana or great path Orientalista 
have translated Mahayana as “the great 
vehicle” translating Yana as “vehicle”? but 
“Path” aecording to Dr. Evans-Wentz Is 
preferable (Yana, that by which one goes. ) 

The first. four treatises given present an 
account of the yogie practices which Mila- 
repa snecezsfilly put to the test. personally 
in the hermitages of the Himalayas. “For 
Milarepa’s followers to-day they are still 
the Light on the Path leading to Iibera- 
tion,” Evans-Wentz tells us. 

The fifth treatise antedatee Buddhism 
coming down through the school of “The 
Old Style Ones.” The sixth.is a mantra 
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yoga common to all schoole of Mahayana 
in Tibet. The seventh is an epitome of the 
doctrines known as “Transcendental Wis- 
dom” and is representative of the orthodox 
metaphysics underlying the whole of 
Lamaism in Tibet. 

i The Commentary 

A lengthy and exhaustive commentary 
ie supplied: by Dr. Evans-Wentz, the chief 
source of which ie the explanatory teach- 
ings privately tranamitted from the trans- 
lator to the editor or from guru to chela. 
These have been sitpplemented “in some 
measure” by later research on the part of 
the editor, Dr. Evans-Wentz, into the 
Tibetan and Indian aspects of yoga. 

The editors commentary i3 one of the 
best. short. treatises on Buddhism and yogi 
that this reviewer has come aeross in. much 
reading along these lines. The ground for 
study is cleared: by a section on “Some Mis- 
conceptions Coneerning Buddhism” which 
the editor points out are current among 
European peoples. “Unfortunately too” 
he adde “there has bean on the part of 
opposing religions much migrepresentation, 
some deliberate, some arising from ignor- 
ance. of the sube transecndentalism which 
makes Buddhism inore a philosophy than 
a religion, although it is both..... As a 
philosophy, and also as a science of life 
Buddhism is more comprehensive than any 
philosophical or scientific system yet de- 
veloped’ in the occident. for it embraces 
lifa in all its multitudinous manifestations 
throughout innumerable states of existence, 
from the lowest of sub-human: creatures to 
beings far in evolutionary advance of 
man, .” 

H. P. B. on Buddhism 


Madame Blavatsky. herself a Buddhist, 


‘states in Teie Unveiled; (123) that. Kabal- 


ism, Judaism and our present Christianity 
all sprang originally from prehistoric Bud- 
dhiam. “the once universal religion.” which 
later merged into Brahmaniam, and finally 
degencrated into Lamaism. 

“The Roman Catholic Church has never 


had so good. a chance to Christianize all 


China, Tibet and Tartary as in ‘the thir- 
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teenth century during the reign of Kublai- 
Khan,” saye Madame Blavatsky (Isis 
581). “Tt aeems strange that they did: not 
embrace the opportunity: when Kublai was 
hesitating at one time between the four 
religions of the world and, perhaps through 


the eloquenee of Marco Polo, favoured. 


Christianity more than either Mahometan- 
ism, Judaism, or Buddhism... It seems 
that unfortunately for Rome, the embassy 
of Marco Polos father and uncle failed, 
beeause Clement IV. happened to die just 
at that very time. There was no pope for 
several months to receive the friendly over- 
tures of Kublai-Khan, and thus the 100 
Christian: iissionaries invited by him 
eould not. be sent to Tibet and Tartary... 
Perhaps— who knows i Clement. 
fell sick 30 as to save the Buddhists from 
sinking into the idolitary of Roman Cath- 
olicism.” 

Even Buddhism in its present degen- 
erate form of Lamaism, H.P.B. says. “is 
far above Catholicism.” 

Various Yogas 

Section VIL of Evans-Wentz2’ comment- 
ary deals with the Yoga philosophy. Yoga, 
he recognizes as having two Sanskrit roots 
one meaning “to meditate” ar “go into a 
trance’ as in Samadhi Yoga, the other 
meaning “to join,” as in the English word 
“moke,” which is said to have the same 
root. Less generally, Evans-Wentz states, 
yoga is taken to mean a harnessing or dis- 
eiplining of the mind by means of mental 
concentration. 

The various schools of voga are then re- 
viewed-IIatha, Laya, Bhakti, Mantra, Yan- 
tra, Dhyani, Raja, Jnana, Karna, Kun- 
dalini, Samadhi. There is a special sec- 


‘tion on Buddhistie Yoga as distingnished 


from Hindu Yoga. The differences, 
Evans-Wentz says, are largely in terms and 
technique—-not in essentials. There are 
other sections on the psychology of yoga 
visualizations, Karma and Rebirth, and 
the exateric and: ezoterice teachings. 

Part of a Movement 


This is a book recommended to the 
modern world by a western scholar of the 
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highest rank, and therefore likely to be 
read: with respect by men of science who 
too frequently judge books from the east as 
many people judge paintings, by the signa- 
ture on the cover. It adds one more valu- 
able contribution to the growing number of 
works on psychology and yoga now flood- 
ing America. “As the Renaissance of the 
fourteenth and sixteenth centuries over- 
whelmed the scholastic philosophy and: re- 
stored to Europe the great literature and 


-art of ancient Greece and prepared the way 


for the reformation and the new age of 
untrammelled scientific development, eo 
today there are deeply influential ideas, 
likewise born of the east, which give 
promise of a reformation far more sweep- 
ing and thorough than that which was set 
in motion by Martin Luther.” 

So writes Evans-Wentz. “It was the 
feebly reflected: ight from the east trans- 
mitted by means of the Platonic and Arab 
philosophers which initiated the rebirth of 
the Mediæval] occident. To-day it is the 
atrong, direct light of the orient which is 
now reshaping the religious life of Europe 
and of both Americas, and affecting in 
some not unimportant manner, even the 
thought of men of science in all occidental 
centres of research.” 


THE CONQUEST OF DEATH 


Two of the Digest Magazines “World 
Digest” and “Current Thought” for Octo- 
ber carried contrasting articles on the 
problem of death. 

The Current Thought article was writ- 
ten by H. W. Chapin, M.D., who points 
out that an apparently growing number of 
persons refuse to believe that there is anv 
eontinuing entity which survives the death 
of the body. “The most they can believe 
is that a sort of immortality of inflnence 
is all that. humanity ean expect or desire.” 

“This.” Dr. Chapin says. “seems to me 
a sort of defence reaction on the part of 
thoze unwilling to face the futility of an- 
nihilation..... To me it seems that the 
eons of time that made possible the evoln- 
tion of.a Personality render it difficult to 


believe that the Personality itself can be 
snuffed out forever.” 

While the writer does believe in immor- 
tality and recognizes that “those who de- 
light in loudly proclaiming their unbelief 
in any future state are doing a disservice 
to humanity,” and that “belief in immor- 
tality has a great individual and social 
valne,” he faile to suggest in his sympa- 
thetic article anything more. than there 13 
something in man that survives the death 
of the body. 

The article in the World Digest is a 
“modern” one; that isit assumes that 
modern intellectual development is on the 


mountain-top or at least well up on the. 


mountain-side and that the earlier races 
of humanity stumbled about in the fog 
filled: valleys. 

Some Mis-statements 

Some of the curious mis-statements in 
this article are— “The idea of individual 
immortality for everybody is only about 
two thousand years old. Before that time 
it was reserved for heroes and: rulers, who 
were deified to save them from the com- 
mon lot. 

“Some sort of survival after death was 
imagined at times, but it was either vague 
and shadowy, as among the Greeks, or, as 
in. the old Norse mind, it lasted: only with 
the lifetime of the gods that had decreed 
rys gods that: themselves had to perish 
in a world-consuming Ragnarok, 

“Mostly, as with the Jews, the only jm- 
mortality contemplated as possible was 
tribal or racial. 

“With the crop of religions out of Asia 
Minor that. ultimately crystallized into 
Christianity, modern individualism ap- 
peared on the scene..... a recognition of 
the single human being as having exist- 
ence, past, present, and: future, apart from 
the group or state to which he belonged.” 

Immortality Not New Idea 

With each of these statements the Theo- 
sophical Student will disagree. The idea 
of individual immortelity for every human 
being was not first pronounced in: the year 
1 A.D. The philosophy of the Bhagavad 
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Gita, which is at. least. five thousand years 
old, is based. upon the immortality of the 
human soul and its unity with the over- 
continuing life of the universe. 

Nor was Greek philosophy “vague and 
shadowy” about immortality (we are as- 
suming that speaking of the Greeks, Norse 
and: Jews, the writer means the Philoso- 
phers and Teachers among these races and 
not the great masses who always follow 
some exoteric faith). Reincarnation was 
well-known among Jews, and ths Kabbala 
takes Reincarnation for granted and traces 
the Reinearnationa of various characters 
that appear in. Old. Testament. literature. 

To any student of comparative religion 
it is obvious that “a recognition of the 
single human being as having existence 
past, present andi future, apart from the 
group or atate to which it belonged” ia not 
a “radically new idea.” 

“There are two ways of conquering 
death, one is material and direct, the other 
is spiritual and indirect.” 

The material and. direct way is, accord- 
ing to this article, the prolongation of 
physical life which “modern science has 
begun to dream of making it come true in 
some measure at least” Rut even if it 
were prolonged indefinitely it would not be 
immortality as immortality cannot begin 
with the birth of a physical bady. 

Betncarnation 

The. article dismisses the “spiritual and 
indirect? way in a short. paragraph and 
then speaks of Reincarnation—“Reinear- 
nation, whieh the Buddhist cherishes iu 
company with the Brahmaniat, and the 
Theosophist must be held a punishment 
rather than a promise... a series of, 


in all respects but one, isolated: stations on | 


the road to Nirvana and not a form of im- 
mortality in our sense.” 

But the whole point ts Reincarnation is 
not isulation and separateness—the human 
soul is a continuing entity and. its Reinear- 
nations are not. fortuitous but rather the 
direct resulta of unbroken ties with the 
past. 

The two articles it seems to ua are typi- 
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cal of two great groups in the world today, 
one, the religions, to whom immortality is 
some vague form of continuous life after 
death; the other group, the materialists, 
who consider that modern science will 
eventually, if it has not done so already, 
find a solution to all the probleme about 
life whick the human mind can agk. 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


There iz evidence that Buddhiem is at- 
tracting an inereasing number of men and 
women who have been brought up in the 
Christiau Church. Students of compara- 
tive religion, espccially, will be interested 
in: aceking an explanation, 

Some reasons given by J. F, MceKechnie 
for trying to be a Buddhist may throw light 
upon the subject. These appear in an 
article called! “A Scoteh Buddhist”, in the 
October copy of Current. Thonght, abridged 
fram the Aryam Path, 

In the first. place, the author claims to 
have an adult mind, which discovered: ite 
limitations some thirty years ago—Since 
then his ery has been that of Laurence 
Stein’s skylark ; “I want to get out, I want 
to get out.” 

After searching through philosophies 
and religions he at last heard of one of bis 
fellows who had “got out”, This one told 
how he did and assured others that they 
might do so the same way. 

The advice given by the Lord Buddha 
not fo kit], steal. nst, and not to use intoxi- 
cants Seemed sound but not very different 
from whut. good men all the world over 
have given. their fellow-men to follow. The 
difference, however, was that Buddhism 
gave a reason. for refraining from these 
acts, which fully satisfied. hig intellect, 

Mr. MeKoehnie goes on to explain that 
in the light. of Buddhism these acts at bot- 
tom are more or less emphatic modes of 
self-arsertion amt that they keep one a 
prisoner of the personal ego-consciousness 
for a period: exactly in keeping with the ex- 
tent. and intensity of one’s practice of them. 

After following the advice concerning ` 
actions toward his fellow-men, the author 
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felt that he was a more welcome companion 
to them. Consequently he fonnd himself 
happy and free from care. 

The recommendation to observe a certain 
way of behaving toward himself, namely. 
to look for and avoid certain ways of think- 
ing and: fecling, proved much more diffi- 
enlt. These too, if indulged in, would keep 
him prisoner for just that much longer. 

Has Found A Way 

After thirty yeurs of constant. practise, 
Mr, MeKechnice still finds the latter advice 
very difficult to follow, yet he will con- 
tinue trying, he says, for he knows it. is the 
way to “get out.” Just once he had the ex- 
perience of at least getting his head be- 
tween the bars so that there was a clear, 
unobstructed view of liberty. It was some- 
thing so inspiring that he will continue 
practising the outward conduct prescribed, 
and the thought control recommended by 
Buddha—for the next thirty yeore—for 
the next thirty thousand years ifi need be 
—until the bars of the cage are left behind 
forever, “For,” eoncludes the Senteh 
Buddhist. “I am perfectly sure that they 
will be, if only I go on as I am doing, giv- 
ing heed to the teachings of the Teacher.” 

And this, from a Theosophical] viewpoint 
is a wise decision. Tn the Seeret Doétrine. 
IILI., 401, we find the following—“Tf any- 
one holds to Buddha’s philosophy, let him 
do and! say as Buddha did and said: if a 
man calls himself a Christian, let him fol- 
low the commandments of Christ—not the 
interpretations of His many dissenting 
priests and. sects.” 

Appeal of Buddhism 

Evidently there are no dogmag in Bud- 
dhism which one is required. to accept on 
faith. “I taught you not to believe,” said 
Lord Buddha, “merely because you have 
heard, but when you believed of your cou- 
sviousness, then to act accordingly and 
abundantly.” 

Gautama’s 


philosophy ia obviously 


based upon the Laws of Reincarnation and 
Karma. These Lawes are being recognized 
by an ever increasing number of people, 

~who find in them the nearest approach to 


a scientific and reasonable explanation for 
life. 
Jesus Was Handicapped 


Quoting from the Secret, Doctrine ITI, 
282: “Six centuries. after tho translation 
of the human Buddha (Ganiama) another 
reformer ag noble and as loving, though 
less favoured by opportunity, aroge im an- 
other part. of the world, among another and 
lese: spiritual race.” 

The Doctrine maintains, that, with the 
exception of Panl, who was an initiate 
(aud the real founder of Christianity (see 
Vol. ITT, section xv) the few faithful fol- 
lowers of Jesus were men—only half-way 
to knowledge, who after the death of their 
Teacher had. to struggle with a world to 
which they could impart only what they 
but half-knew themselves—and noemore. 

On the other hand, although Gautama 
prudently left the Esoteric and! most dan- 
gerous portions of the Secret Knowledge 
untold, “yet he died with the certainty 
of haying tanght ity easential truths, and of 
having sown the seeds for the conversion 
of one-third of the world..... In later ages 
the exoteric followers of ‘both mangled the 
truths given out, often out of recognition,” 
(S.P. 11T., 882-8), > 

Egotericism in Christianity 


According to Occultism, there is an 
“Esoteric Doetrine-enshrined like a pearl 
within: the shell of every religion.” And 
although the shell of Christianity may per- 
haps be more difficult to pry open—vet 
the pearl is there. 

Students of Theosophy are of the opin- 
ion that Jesus too taught Reincarnation 
and Karma. The most suggestive of his 
parables is the explanation given by him 
to his apostles about the blind man. John 
ix, 2,8. What else but Rebirth was im- 
plied when the Jewish priests and Levites 
asked John the Baptist — “Art. thou 
Elias?’ With reference to so-called Chris- 
tians H. P. Blavatsky says (S.D. IIL, 
65)—“Their Saviour taught his disciples 
this grand truth of the esoteric philosophy, 
but verily, if his apostles comprehended it, 
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no one else seems to have realized its true 
meaning.” 

Proof of the fact that the apostles re- 
ceived a “secret teaching” from Jesns, 
and that the Divinity of Christ was not 
established until sometime later than. the 
fourth century will be found in the Sceret 
Deetrine, (TIT, 149 note)—-Tt is there 
stated that the primitive Christians be- 
lieved: that Jeens was but a man “of the 
eed of a man.” 

It is also suggested in the Doctrine that 
one should read the little of original that 
is left. of Paul im the writings attributed 
to him, and see whether there is a word 
therein to show that Paul meant by the 
word “Christ” anything more than tho 
abstract ideal of the personal divinity in- 
dwelling in man. 

One Path 

Esoterically, the Buddha and the Christ 
are the Way-—never the Goal. Did: the 
way of Gautama and the way of Jesus 
differ ?—Oceultism answers “No.’—Both 
trod the great. Raj-Yoga Path, whieh, it is 
maintained, is the synthesis of Hatha- 
Yoga, Karma-Yoga, Gnana-Yoga and 
Bhakti-Y oga. 

The method of giving out the Tcachings 
differed of necessity, as hus been shown in 
a previously quoted passage. Gautama 
stressed the Gnana-Yoga (science of wis- 


. dom) whilst Jesns laid emphasis upon the 


Bhakti-Yoga (science of devotion). 

Unquestionably, many a Christian 
Mystie has, like the “Seotch Buddhist”, 
been able to get his head between the bars 
and has been inspired by that clear and un- 
chstructed view of Hberty. Tt is main- 
tained by. Theosophists, however, that each 
path of Yoga muet be trod im turn, until 
finally they merge and culninate in the 
One Great Path. Only at the end of this, 
will the bars of the eage be left behind— 
forever. 


R. S. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF JUNG 


A recent. interview of C. G. Jung. the 
noted Swedish psychologist, by M. H. 
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Halton of the Toronto Daily Star (Oct. 18, 
1935), throws an interesting sidelight on 
hie beliefs and: on his psychology as 
coloured by these beliefs. If we are to be 
licve what Halton says, Jung has no hope 
of immortality, for himself or anyone else; 
nor is mind anything but another form of 
matter. Such conclusione do not seem to 
jibe with his latest: book recently reviewed 
in these columns. 

Halton began by asking Jung if mind 
was really something different from body. 
Jung in reply asked if Halton had ever 
seen a mind: without a body and: on receiv- 
ing a negative reply continued: “And you 
never will, Mind is part of the body, and 
mind is matter. We are just animals, you 
know, even though we think. If the body 
doesn’t get its food, what happens to the 
poor old mind?” 

“Many people maintain they can think 
better if they fast for a few days.” Halton 
sugeestod. “Many people are mad,” retort- 
od the great Jung. “Tf you fast for a few 
davs, vou get a wonderful feeling of mental 
exhilaration, You feel that. you could 
conquer the stars or conquer the moon. 
You think you are thinking much more 
clearly and brilliantly than ever before. 
But try to do some work in that etate! Try 
to ereate something! You can’t doit. You 
can’t. concentrate. You are no good. 

Man Only An Animal 

“Man is just an animal who is having 
his innings now. One era of geological 
time belonged to the fish, another to the 
reptiles, another to maniumoths, and thie to 
man. We will probably develop, mind and 
body together, to heights of power and 
civilization that today we ean only dream 
of, But one day we will pass away—per- 
haps through changes in the earth’s elim- 
ate, perhaps through killing ourselves off. 
But when tho time comes when there will 
be mind without body far it to live on, and 
of which it is part, then I hope somebody 
will call my attention to it. 

The Unconscious 

“There are two minds,” said the great 

paychologist, “the conscious and the un- 
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conscious mind is the most wonderful thing 
in. the world; for it. knows everything that 
has ever happened to the race of man. 

“Here I an, sitting in this room. My 
vision and: hearing: and. all my sensee are 
bounded by: these four walls; bnt actnally 
I am far more than that. I have the whole 
history of the world. in my subconscious 
mind, just as I have tracee in my body of 
the whole physical development. of man- 
kind.” 

“You mean the yestigc: of gille we have 
in. our necks, the vestiges of webs we have 
in our toes, the vestiges of tarls—”’ “Fxact- 
ly,” said: Prof. Jung. “It is the same with 
onr unconscious minds.” 

He believes there is a parallel all 
through history between man’s unconscious 
mind and the stream of events. “There is 
no word in English to express it, but the 
Americans have a word for it—they eal] it 
a ‘hunch’. I am a practical peychologist. 
not a mystic. When vou feel right, how 
many things go right with you? When 
vou feel wrong, how many things go 
wrong?” 


Comment 


One reads the above words with a feel- 
ing akin to regret, for of all present-day 
pevehologists Jung comes nearest to the 
Theosophical position im regard to the 
nature of man. Yet, if he be correctly 
quoted, he is still far from being complete- 
ly in sympathy., or acrecment with that 
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“TO DO GOOD AND DISTRIBUTE — ” 


To read. the lore of the heart one must 


have written some words in the Book of. 
We can imagine how the Wise Ones 


listen with grave and perhaps amused int 
terest to our speeches, modestly meant to 
show that. we are doing our lessons ag well 
ay we can. We take delight in the prattle 
of our children, and what is but infant 
prattle from our lips, in the ears of the 
Al-hearing may be token to them of what 
we dare not! dream of now. But we must 


become like little children, and to be good 


ehildren. calla for an innocent artleseness: 


which may well shame our more weighty 
achievements. ` 

To do good is not, after all, merely the 
work of children. At this Christmas time 
we may specialize a little in this sentiment. 
since for too many. it is nothing more than 
sentiment; but when we proceed to distri- 
buté, we enter a new realm where dixerim- 
mation, judgment, taste, prudence and 
many other virtues, intellectual, practical, 
ethical and: vital have their place and 
power. And over all these at Christmas 
tide is poured out the blessed unction of 
love in fuller or lesser measure, as it wells 
up in the heart of the gift giver. There 
are givers who have no chrism' to grace 
their offering, but if they keep on giving, 


the day will come when the sweet waters 


of kindness will gush up in their hearts and 
refresh every withered plant in the desert 
of their darkness. What a nation we should 
have if all men took it to heart to make 


Christmas an: every day feetival! 

We would get rid of the economics of 
scarcity and' its dismal science, andi replace 
it with the economies of plenty, and! Jearn 
that distribution is the lacking element in 
our trade and: commerce. We would no 
longer calculate om returns, but figure 
large estimates of intangible value To 
do good and distribute is perhaps too God- 
like a proposal for every day, but it is good 
to have a seed-+sowing on one day of the 
year, and if ig not by: accident that the Lord 
and Giver of Life to our earthly system 
starts once more on his journey of benefi- 
cence and goodwill towarda springtime and 
seedtime, summer warmth and) brightness, 
with the fruits of autumni to follow. We 
are tiny units in that One Life, most of us 
in the tadpole stage, but whew we begin to 
know the joy of giving we begin to grow 
from within, and to lift up our hearts to- 
warda the Mount of Sacrifice 

Christmas is our time of blessing. of new 
birth, of larger ‘hope, of diviner life. Dear 
friends are dearer; our enemies, if so we 
regard! them, are only on the other side of 
our Christmas Tree, and their gifts would 
look as good to us as thoee that we are 
ready to receive. The Great Sum shines 
all round th world. We must write some 
words in the Book of Life before we can 
read the lora of the heart. To do good and 
distribute forget not. Some one may arise 
and call you blessed. And what if it be 
the Master ? 


CORNE 
T ~ 


FIDELITY TO H. P. B: S MESSAGE. 


A WHITE LOTUS DAY ADDRESS. 
By Dr. G. de Purucker 


To my Fellow-Studenta in Theosophy, 
and to onr Companions in Theosophical 
work: 

The revolving months have once again 
brought around the anniversary of the 
passing to the “Home” which she loved so 
well, of our great H. P. B. 

Onee a vear we meet together, in accord- 
auce with her request, to commemorate 
with due meed of respect and love the life 
and labours of our Masters’ first public 
Messenger to the modern world. It was 
not her request that. we ehould' pay homage 
or reverence to her, nor even to maka a 
demonstration in her memory of the love 
and respect which we bear towards her in 
our hearts: these wa do solely from. the im- 
pulse of our own souls; her request rather 
was that her life and work should: be com- 
memorated solely for their Theosophical 
vahie on each anniversary of her passing 
from tha physical plane, and sgain solely 
that thereby the delicate spiritual and 
psychological: factors involved in her mis- 
sion should be kept ever present in our 
minds and hearts. 

The writer of these lines receives each 
year requests from many places to write 
especial messages for White Lotus Day com- 
momorative services to be held’ in these 
different places; and he would gladly do 
so had: he the spare energy and’ the time to 
meet thes many calla; but with the mrow- 
ing burden: of his daily routine-work, which 
is steadily inereasing from year to year, 
and. indeed: from month to month. and. with 
his many other official ocenpations which 
need’ not here be mentioned, it has became 
physically imposeible to comply with each 
such individual request for an especial 
Meesage of greeting containing at least a 
few lines of sugeestive and constrictive 
Theosophical thought. He has therefore 
decided to meet the situation in a manner 


which seems to him to be both practical and 
neefu), and it is by writing the present 
Message which will, he hopes, be read’ on 
each White Lotus Day anniversary, as the 
eyeling yoars bring it around, by those 
who care so to dio. 

Manv indeed are the thoughts which 
crowd the mind andi press for written ex- 
pression, when one inwardly visions our 
preat H. P. B.’s life and! her immortally 
beautiful labonrs; but there are two especi- 
ally salient characteristics of both which to 
the present writer it seems profitable to us 
alt and spiritually as well as intellectually 
helpful to emphasiza These two charac- 
teristics, are, firat, her great, her immense, ° 
her truly Buddha-like, Charity; and, sec- 
ond, her inflexible, her strong—her very 
strong—Fidelity. 

It is not easy out of auch a treasury of 
preat virtues and brilliant intellectual and 
psychical endowments such as she had’, to 
choose which ones might be moat helpful 
for us to aspire daily to follow; yet in view 
of circumstances both of the past: and in 
the prevent, and doubtless to be with us in 
the future, it has seemed: to the under- 
signed that the two virtues above men- 
tioned, while not the only ones needed in 
our Theosophical work, are the two which, 
practising them faithfully, will help our 
beloved Work most, and fill our hearts and 
enlighten our minds in the greatest degree. 

It should be evident to every: thoughtful 
mind that world-history is but repeating 
itself in the history of the Theosophical 
Movement since H. P. B.’s passing; and 
by “history” in this instance is meant the 
course of events which have characterized 
every spiritual and intellectual and psychi- 
eal movement formerly instituted for the 
betterment. of mankind. In these Move 


ments, always the Teacher comes, sent as a 
Messenger or Envoy by the Mastere of 
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Wiedom and Compassion; the Messenger’s 
life-work is done, success is achieved, and 
the Teacher passes; and then, because of 
the faults and weaknesaes inherent in 
human nature, even in the best of ug all. 
and in whatever part of the world, differ- 
ences of opinion. differences of viewpoint, 
misunderstanding and intelleetnal con- 
trarieties, rend the work im twain or in 
three parts or in four or in mora, and each 
one such division thereafter ia all too apt to 
pursue its own path in baughty isolation, 
forgetful. of its common: birth with its 
fellow-portions, and often treating its fel- 
low-fragments of the original Movement 
or Association with contempt and suspicion 
and dislike, evil offspring of the stupid 
but always fecund Mother, Ignorance, and 
of the prolific but shifty-eyed! Father, Fear, 
Ignorance and Fear, and Hatred their 
child! 

Tt is a saddening historic picture indeed 
when we see it as we may ini our own: be- 
lored: Theosophical Movement; yet there 
is something in the picture withal which 
saves us from foolish pessimism, The pree- 
ent writer is one who not only feels but may 
say that he knows, and he says this with 
due reserve, that the breaking up of the 
original Theosophical Society into ite 
present fragments was not only foreseen as 
something that would probably come to 
pass, but, despite its unfortunate features 
nevertheless has elements in it which give 
us grounds of genuine hope that the origin- 
al purposes of the Theosophical Movement. 
have not been: lost, but, on: the contrary, 
will be. preserved and will) grow ever 
stronger as time passes, provided. we all do 
our parts to that end. This objective we 
should unite and work for with unoeasing 
energy, and with our eyes to the future. 

However, let this be as it may, The 
present writer has no wish or intention 
here to labour the question, nor to elabor- 
ate its Interesting philosophical and even 
epiritual factors. What concerns him 


mosi. at the present time is the preserving 
of the nucleus such as H. P. B. formed it 
for us, gave it into our hands to cherish, 


andto pass on to our successors in the Work. 
We must remember that no such nucleus 
of a genuine Theosophical Brotherhood 
will ba fit to endure and to perform its 
proper work im the world unless it is based 
on those spiritual qualities which the 
Masters have pointed out to us aa the sine 
gua non of a successful Theosophical or 
ganization; andi first. among these qualities, 
and jn the front rank, the present writer 
would place the two grand virtues of uni- 
versal Charity and perfeot Fidelity: Char 
ity not only to those of our own family— 
our own T. S.—but Charity to all and to 
everyone without exception: as much to 
thosa who differ from us and who may 
even go so far as to attempt to injure us, 
as we are charitable or try to be so to those 
with whom we feel most spiritual and! in- 
tellectual sympathy, they of our own 
Household, of our own Family. Let our 
record in this respect: be so clean, on so 
high and truly: spiritual a plane, that the 
mera thought of losing it or abandoning it 
would cause us greater and more poignant 
grief than any other loss we could possibly 
incur. 

Let me remind you, my Brothera and 
Fellow-Studente and! Companions, of the 
words of the Christian Initiate Paul, aa 
they are found in his First Letter to the 
Corinthians given in the Christian New 
Testament, in chapter xiii, verses 1, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 13; and whatever Panl at times may 
have had’ im his somewhat: paradoxical and 
aomewhat devious mind. at other times he 
wrote some beautiful things, and none per- 
haps are more beautiful than these verses 
above mentioned, which run in their com- 
mon English translation as follows: __ 

Thongh I speak with the tongnes of men 
and! of angels, and! have not charity, I am 
become a sounding braes, or a tinkling 
eymbal. 

And: though I bestow. all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth ma nothing. 

Charity euffereth long, and is kind: 
charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not 
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‘iteelf, is not puffed up. 

Doth not behave itself unseemly, secketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, think- 
eth no evil; 

Refoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth’: 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity. 

Yea. verily, my Brothers. these are true 
words indeed. 

Let us however turn to a far grander 
source than that of the Christian Paul to 
get an inspiring thought of the same kind, 
to one of our Masters own statemente. 
which runs as follows: 

Beware then, of an uncharitable spirit, 
for it will rise up like a hungry wolf in 
your path, and devour the better qualities 
of your nature which have been springing 
into life Broaden instead of narrowing 
your sympathies; try. to identify yourself 
with your fellows, rather than to contract 
your circle of affinity.. . It is not the mo- 
ment for reproaches or vindictive recrim- 
inations, but for united struggle. — The 
Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett, p. 367. 

There is at the present time altogether 
too little of thie sublime and truly spiritual 
Theosophical virtue, Charity, in the gen- 
eral Theosophical. Movement; although the 
present writer will say, because ha believes 
it to be tme, that in our beloved T., S. this 
beautiful virtue is revered and aspired to, 
thanks be to tha immortal gods The 
reason js that we are eo inwardly sure of 
our own field of effort, and of the justice 
of our Cause, and of the purity of our 
motives, that whatever mistakes we may 
make. it is precisely because we have 
malice towards none and good' will towards 
all that we are able to open our hearts and 
minds to the benign: influences of Charity, 
and: thus are able to see good and: at times 
much good even in those who, because 
gravely misunderstanding us and our ef- 
forta, refuse our proffered hand: of fellow- 
ship and even at times may seek to injure 
us 


After all, it is the man who is uncertain 
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of his own ground, who lacks the blessed 
virtue of Charity; who envieth and who 
therefore is not kind, and who is easily 
provoked, who delights in picking flawe or 
imaginary flaws, in the thoughts and) acts 
and Theosophical labours of Brother-The- 
osophists. Let us strive, I say, always to 
keep ovt of our hearts the “uncharitable 
spirit” of which the Master speaks. 

There are not. a few such uncharitable 
ones in the Theosophical Movement, in one 
or other of its different branches, at the 
present time; but towards these our mis- 
understanding Brothers let us preserve un- 
ruffled the strong spirit of brotherly kind- 
nees and of unceasing Charity, for in this 
manner we shall be practising our Masters’ 
precepts, and thereby exercising the equally 
spiritual virtue of the Fidelity of which 
H. P. B. was so eminent an exemplar. 
Among the first of bers and of our 
“Mastews’ teachings is the statement that in 
a heart filled with dislike and suspicion 
and fear and hatred! of others, especially 
of Fellow-T heosophists, the Spirit of Truth 
dwellethi not: nor are’ such ‘unfortunate 
victims of uncharity, followers in true 
fidelity either of H. P. B.’s teachings or 
of the broad platform of universal benev- 
olence and: sympathetic understanding 
which she laid down, and herself fought all 
her life long firmly to establish for ue. We 
must at all cost to our own feelings keep 
this spiritual platform seeure and safe for 
the future 

Tt is futile and entirely beside the mark 
to say, as some may perhaps say, that in 
pointing out tha desperate wickedness of 
other Theosophists we are doing our 
Masters? work, in exposing wrong and 
fraud to the world. In no erse would we 
be manifesting the true spirit of Charity 
and Fidelity to our Masters’ admonitions 
were we to call 2 Brother-Theosophist by 
names suggesting ignominy, such as “trait. 
or’, “impostor”, insincere’, ete, ete, 


‘Outside of anything else, all this is very 
bad psychology, if not worse; and it eer 
tainly is not. the way by which to reform 
any abuses that may have crept into the 
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Theosophical Movement. Arrogance in 
criticizing others shows clearly self- 
righteousness in the notion that the critica 
views are the only “holy ones,” and that 
all who differ from him are on the “wrong 
path,” or on the “downward path.” 

Let us pursue the contrary course to all 
this, my Brothers. Utterly true as we 
strive to be to ovr Masters’ teachings, and 
to H. P. Bs noble life, let us exemplify 
this Fidelity with which we follow them 
by practising Charity and forgiveness. 
This is the quickest. and best way by which 
to bring ‘wandering cheep’ back to the fold; 
for by throwing mnd at: them, or stones, or 
missiles of any kind, we but. drive them 
still farther away from us, and alienate 
them still more; and we certainly thereby 
do not exemplify. in onr lives tha noble 
precepts which we profess. . 

_ The reference above is to müdthrówiig, 
and: the aseribing ta Brother-Theosophiste 
of unworthy and! possibly evil motives. 
This is not only wrong, but is utterly con- 
trary to the spirit of Charity. Obviously, 
however, it does not refer to the perfectly 
proper and indeed often beneficial results 
that follow from a candid, frank, generous, 
but always courteous, discussion, or even 
criticism, of religious, philosophic, or 
scientific opinions or writings proffered: ‘by 
others. It. is one thing to condemn the sin; 
another thing to condemn the sinner. The 
evils of orthodoxy can be avoided: in: our 
beloved Movement by faithfully retaining 
the platform of free and open discussion 
which H. P, B. founded, and which she 
and. all her true followers have cherished: 
this likewise brings abont. the birth of keen 
intallectual and even spiritual interests in 
our teachings. Suchi open and frank dis 
cussion of doctrines and tenets therefore 
is not only permigsible, but even to be en- 
couraged; but the simplest-minded should 
be able to sea that a criticiem of doctrines 
or tenets is quite different from the throw- 
ing of mud. at those whose views we dislike, 
or the ascribing to them of motives either 
unworthy or evil or both. 
- 'The few cases which have come under 


the present writer’s attention of suck un- 
kind aspersions of other Theosophiets, seem 
to arise—and one ie glad to state this for 
it appears to be true--im a mistaken feel- 
ing that because Theosophists differ among 
themselyes—and' what. cani be more natural 
than that Theosophists should hold differ- 
ent opinions /—there is danger of standard 
Theosophical teachings being abandoned, 
and therefore X and Y who differ from, 
let us say Z, are on the wrong path. It is 
not right to bold this idea or feeling. As 
H. P. B. so forcibly points out in her Firet 
Message to the American Section of the 
Theosophical! Society, written: in 1888: 

Orthodoxy in, Theosophy is a thing 
neither possible nor desirable. It is diver- 
sity of opinion, within certain limits that 
keeps the Theosophical Society a living and 
a healthy body, ite many other ugly feat- 
ures notwithstanding. Were it not, also, 
for the existence of a large amount of un- 
certainty. in the minds of students of 
Theosophy, such healthy divergencies 
would be impossible, andi the Seciety would 
degenerate into a sect, in which a namow 
and! stereotyped creed would take the place 
of the living and breathing spirit of ruth 
and an ever growing Knowledge, 

These are wise words, very wise words 
indeed ! C 

Possibly. there is no one in the entire 
Theosophical Movement who loves more 
greatly and who holds more strongly to the 
Original Message which H. P. Blavatsky. 
brought to the modern world from the 
Masters, than does the writer of these lines, 
In fact, be is invariable, even rigid, on the 
point; but just precisely. because he real 
izes with intense keenness of conviction 
that to be utterly true in Fidelity to H, P. 
B.’s Message means being trne all along 
the line and throughout, not only i im mat- 
ters of teaching but likewise in matters of 
charity of spirit, so does he realize with 
ethics and' in brotherly kindness, and in 
equal intensity of conviction that healthy 
diverrencies of opinion, combined with 
fidelity to the Original’ Message, will do 
away with any possibility of the T. Se 
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degenerating into a mere sect, im which 
bigoted and narrow-minded views, however 
inuch of partial truth they may have, show 
that while the ‘word’ has been kept, the 
‘apirit,’ with its softening and refining and 
benign: influences, has been lost. 

- Those, therefore, who yearn to be alike in 
quality of life at least, im feeling and in de~ 
votion, to that part of the character of the 
Great. Theosophist, H. P. Blavatsky, which 
the writer of the present lines has called 
her “strong fidelity,” will nealize that 
Fidelity, means fidelity in whole, and not 
in part. A Theosophist may know The 
Secret Doctrine of H. P. B. from cover- 


page to cover-page; he may be able to rattle . 


off at wall incidents innumerable in the 
history of her life; he may be able to cite 
volume and page andi word of the thoughts 
of our proat H. P. B.: but if ‘he have not 
her spirit of Charity living in his heart 
and enlightening his mind, he does not un- 
deretand the Fidelity which was so emin- 
ently hers, and therefore himself is not 
faithful either to the Message which she 
brought, or to the Masters whom she point- 
ed to as our noblest exemplars im life. 

< Let us then remain for ever faithful 
followers of the complete Fidelity and of 
the immense Charity which made H. P, B. 
not. only the Messenger she truly was, but 
the chela she becamie because of them, On 
these White Lotus Day occasions, in com- 
memoration of her great life, and of her 
even greater Work, let us one and all strive 
~ to become more alike unto her, and ag best 
we can unto those glorious Examples of 
the Master-Men whom ahe served; so faith- 
fully. Let these anniversaries, which we 
call White Lotus Day, be unto us times 
when we etter into the arcanum of our 
own souls, and, communing together, seek 
to expel (oom within us all unworthy 
things which should have no ‘place in the 
Temple. Let us on each such anniversary 
oeceasion strive to reform our lives each 
timè a) little more, taking a step forwards 
op each such occasion, and: through the en- 
suing year hold: fast to tha progress thus 
achieved-—at least in our hearth, 
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‘This is what would: please our well- 
beloved H. P. B. mosti, and: this is certains: 
for it is a following of the spirit of ber 
wich that the date of her passing be held 
as a commemorative and: inspiring anni- 
versary, — 
`” With these words the present writer 
closes this, a ‘heartfelt plea, with a final 
reminder that, as we have been toldi in. per- 
fectly clear terms, the Theosophical Society 
will live into the future and: progress as it 
was intended to grow, exactly ini proportion 
as we, its component elementas, keep it 
where our Masters and our beloved H. P. 
B. left it when she left thig Earth-plane. 
I am, my Brothers, in trust and: affec 
tion, i 

Faithfully yours, 
G. de Purucker. 


The above is reprinted by special per- 
mission of Dr. G. de Purucker, leader of 
The Theosophical Society, Point Loma, 
from The Theosophical Forum of May 15. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
WRITINGS OF PLATO 
By Thomas Taylor 
(Continued from Page 290) 


But it is now time to preżent. the reader 
with a general view of the works of Plato, 
and also to speak of the preambles, digres- 
giong, and: style of their author, and of the 
folowing translation. In accomplishing 
the first of these, T shall avail myself of 
the synopsis of Mr. Sydenham, taking the 
liberty at the same time of correcting it 
where it appeara to be erroneous, and of 
making additions to it where it appears to 
be deficient. 

The dialognres of Plato are of various 
kinds; not only with regard to those dif- 
ferent matters, which are the subjects of 
them; but in respect of the manner also, 
in which they ane compoeeď or framed, and 
of the form under which they make their 
appearance to the reader. It will there 


fore, as I imagine, be not improper, in pur 
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suance of the admonition given us by Plato 
himself in his dialogue named tPhaedrus, 
and in imitation of the example set us by 
the antient Platonists to distinguish the 
several kinds; by dividing them, first, into 
the most genera]; and then, subdividing 
into the subordinate: till we come to those 
lower specics, that particularly. and pre- 
cisely denote the nature of the several 
dialogues. and from which ther ought to 
take their respective denominations. 

The most gencral division of the writ- 
ings of Plato, ts inte those of the Sceptica! 
kind, and those of the Dogmatical, Jn the 
former sort. nothing is cxpreselyi either 
proved or asserted: sone philosonhical 
question only is considered and examined’: 
and. the reader is left to himself to draw 
such conclusions. and diseover such truths, 
as the philosorber means to tusmuate. 
This is done, either in the way of inquiry, 
or in the way of controversy and dispute. 
In the way of controversy are carried on 
all euch dialognes, as tend to eradicate false 
opinions; and that, either indirectly. by 
involving them im difficulties, and emhar- 
rasaing the maintainers of them; or direct- 
ly, by confuting them. In the way of in- 
quiry proceed those. whose tendence is to 
raise in the mind right opinions; and that, 
either by exciting to the pursnit of some 
part of wisdom, and showing in what man- 
ner to investigate it; or by leading the way, 
and helping the mind forward in fhe 
search. Anil thie is effected by a process 
through opposing areumentsé. , 

t Whoever is unable to divide and distinguish 
things into their revera] sorts or species; and, 
on the other hand, referring every particular to 
its proper species, to comprehend thein all in one 
general idea; will never understand any writings, 
of which those things are the subject, like a truc 
critic, upon those high priuciples of art to which 
the buman underatanding reaches. We have 
thought proper, here, to paraphrase this passage, 
for the sake of giving-to every part of so im- 
portant a sentence its full forco, agreeably to the 
tenor of Plato’s dactrine; and in order to initiate 


our readers into n way of thinking, that probably 
many of them are as yet unacquainted with. 

-4 Et is necessary to ohserve, that Plato in the 
Parmenides calla all that part of hia Dialcetie, 
which proceeds through opposite arguments, an 
exercise and wandering. | 
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The dialomies of the other kind,’ ‘the 
Dogmatical or Didactic, teach explicitly 
some point of doctrine: and this: they do; 
either by laying it down in the authorita- 
tive way, or by proving it in the way of 
reason. and argument. In tbe authorita- 
tive way the doctrine is delivered, fome- 
times by the speaker himself. magisterially, 
at otker times as derived! to him by iradi- 
tion from wisa men. The argumentative 
or demonstrative metbod of teaching, used 
by Plato, proceeds in all the dialectic ways, 
dividing, defining, demonstrating, and an- 
alysing; and the object of it consists iu ex- 
ploring truth alone. 

According: to this division ia E the 
following scheme, or table: 


{ Embarrassing 


ie aputative....... Confuting’. 


Sceptical...... 
A popen Exciting 


| rnguisitive-.. { Assisting 


Analytical 
Indactional 


Magisterial 
Traditional. 


Demonatrative.. { 
Dogmatieal... 


*DIALOG 


Tarso 


* We have, given ug by Diogenes Laertius, 
another division of the characters, as he calls 
them, of Plata’s writings, differont from that ex- 
hibited in the scheme above. This we have 
thought proper to subjoin, on account of its an- 
tiquiry and general reception. : 


(Preewiativn (Logia 
Didactic... Ethienl 
Prartical ..... Se een : 
Dialogues R 
Gy MD AR ead Pefrastic 
Inquisitive PERE 
' ok andeictie . 
Agonistic...... (Ariatreptic, 


The learned reader will observe the latter half 
of the dialogues, according to this reheme, to be 
described by metaphors taken from the gymnastia 
art: the dialogucs, here termed gymnastic, being 
imagined to bear a similitude to that exercise; 
the agonistic, to the combat. In the lowest sub- 
division, indeed, the word maieutic is a metaphor 
of another kind, fully explained in Plato’s Tho- 
retetus:. the maisutic dialogucs, however, were 
supposed to resemble giving the rudiments, of the 
art; ns the peirastie were, to represent a skirm- 
ish, or trial of proficiency: the endeictic were, it 
seems, likened to the exhibiting a specimen of 
skill; and the anatreptic, to presenting the spee- 
tacle of a thorough defeat, or sound drubbing. 
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. The principal reason why we contented not 
ourselves with this account of the difference be- 
tween the dialogues of Plato, was the capital 
error there committed in the first aabdivision, of 
course extending itself through the latter. This 
error consists in dividing the Didactic dialognes 
with regard to their subject-matter; while those 
of the Inquisitive sort are divided with respect 
to the manner of their composition. So that the 
subdivisions fall uot, with any propriety, under 
one and the samo general head. Besides, a 
novice in the works of Plato might hence be led 
naturally to suppose, that the dogmatical er 
didactic dialogues are, all of them, written in the 
same manner; and that the others, those of the 
inquisitivo kind, by us termed sceptical, have no 
particular subjeets at all; or, if they have, that 
their subjects are difforsnt from thosa of the 
didactic dialogucs, and are consequently nnphil- 
osophical. Now every one of the suppositions 
here mentioned is far from being true. 


The philosopher, in: thus varying his 
manner, and diversifying his writings into 
these several kinds. means not merely to 
entertain with their variety; not to teach, 
on different occasions, with more: or less 
plainness and perspicuity; not yet to insin- 
uate different degrees of certainty im the 
doctrines thmselves: but he takes this 
method, as a consummate master of the art 
of composition. in the dialogue-way of 
writing, from the different charactere of 
the speakers. as from different elemente in 
the frame of these dramatic dialogues, or 
different. ingredients im their mixture, pro 
ducing some peculiar genius, and turn of 
temper, as it were. in each. 

Socrates indeed is in. almost all of them 
the principal speaker: but when he falls 
into the company of some arragant sophist : 
when the modest wisdom. and clear ecience 
of the one, are contrasted with the confi- 
dent ignorance, and blind! opinionativeness 
of the other; dispute and controversy must 


of course rrisé: where the false pretender 


eannot fail of being either puzzled or con- 
futed. To puzzle him only is sufficient, 
if there be no other persons present: be- 
caue such a man can never be confuted 
in his own opinion: but when there js an 


‘audience round them, in danger of being 


misled by sophistry into error, then is the 
trie philosopher to exert. his utmost. and 
the vain sophist to be convicted and ex- 
posed. 


In some dialogues Plato. represents his 
great master mixing in conversation, with 
young men of the best families in the com- 
monwealth When these happen to have 
docile dispositions and: fair minds, then is 
occasion given to the philosopher to call 
fortht the latent seeds of wisdom, and’ to 
cultivate the noble plants with true doe 
trine, in the affable and! familiar way of 
joint inquiry. To this is owing the jin- 
quisitive genius of such dialogues: where, 
by a seeming equality in the conversation, 
the curiosity or zeal, of the mere stranger 
is excited; that of the disciple is encour 
aged; and by proper questions, the mind is 
aided and forwarded in the search of truth. 

At other times, the philosophie hero of 
these dialogues is introduced in a higher 
character, engaged in discourse with men 
of more improved understandings and! en- 
lightened: minds. At sich seasons he has 
an opportunity of teaching in a more ex- 
plicit manner, and of discovering the 
reasons of things: for to such ax audience 
truth is due, and all demonstration} pos- 
sible in the teaching it. Hence. in the dia- 
logues eumposed of these persons, natural- 
ly ariseathe justly argumentative or demon- 
strative genius; andi this, as we have be 
fore observed, accordiug to all the dialectic 
methods. 

But when the doctrine to be taught 
admits not of demonstration; of which 
kind is the doctrine of antiquities, being 
only traditional, and a matter of belief; 
and the doctrine of laws, being 
iujunctional, and the matter of obedience; 
the air of authority is then assumed: in the 
former cases, the doctrine is traditionally 
handed down to others from the authority 

t We require exhortation, that we may be led 
to true gaad; dissuasion, that we may be tutned 
from things truly evil: obatetrication, that we 
may draw forth our unperverted conceptions; and 


confutation, that we may be purified from two- 
fold ignorance. 


t The Platonists rightly ohserve, that Socrates, 
in these casos, makas use of demonstrative and 
just rensoning, (apodeiktikou;) whereas to the 
novico he is contented with arguments only prob- 
able, (pithanois;) and against the litigiaua 


saphist often employs such as are eristikol; 
puzzling and contentious, ; 
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of antient sages; in the latter, is wnagister- 
_ Jally pronounced with the authority of a 
Ipislator™, 

Thuz much for the manner, in which 
the dialogues of Plato are severally com- 
posed, and the east of genius given them 
in their composition. The form: under 
which they appear, or the external charac- 
ter that marks them, is of three sorts; 
either purely dramatic, like the dialogue 
of tragedy or comedy; or purely narrative. 
where a former conversation. is supposed to 
be committed to writing, and eommunieat- 
ed to some absent friend; or of the mixed 
kind, like a narration in dramatic poems, 
where is recited. to some person present, 
the story of things past. 

Having thus divided the dialognes of 
Plato, in respect of that inward form or 
composition, which creates their geniue: 
and aggin, with reference to that outward 
form, which marks then, like flowers and 
other vegetables, with a certain character; 
we are further to make a division of them, 
with regard to their subject and’ their de- 
sign; beginning with their design. r end, 
because for the sake of this are all the sub- 
jects chosen. The end of all the writings 
of Plato is that which is the end of all true 
philosophy or wiadom, the perfection and 
the happiness of mam Man therefore ig the 
general subject; and: the first business of 
philosophy must be to inquire, what is that 
being called man, who ig to be made. happy; 
and what. is his nature. in the perfeetion 
of which is placed his happiness. As how- 
ever, in the preceding part of this Intro- 
duction. we have endvavoured to give the 
outlines of Platos doctrine concerning 
man, it is unnecessary in this place to say 
any thing further on that subject. 

The dialogues of Plato, therefore, with 
respect to their subjects, may be divided 


*It is neressary to obsorve, that in those 


dialogues, in which Socrates is indeed introduced, 
but sustains an inferior part, he is presented to 
our view na a learner, and not as a teacher; and 
this is the vase in the Parmenides and Timasus. 
For by the former of these philosophers ha is in- 
structed in the mast abtruse theological dogmas, 
and by the latter in the whole of physiology. 
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into the speculative, the practical, and such 
as are of a mixed nature. The subjects of 
these last; are either general, comprehend- 
ing both the others; or differential, dietin- 
euishing them. The general. subjects are 
either fundamental, or final: those of the 
fimdainental kind are philosophy, hnman 
nature, the soul of man; of the finm? kind 
are love. beauty, good. The differential 
regard knowledge, as it stands related to 
practice: in which are considerd two ques- 
tions: one of which is. whether virtue is-to 
be taught; the other ig. whether error in 
the will depends on error in the Judgment. 
The subjeets of the speculative dialogues 
relate either to words. or to things. Of the 
former sert are etymology, sophistry, rhe 
torie, poetry : of the latter sort are science, 
truo being, the principles of mind, outward 
nature. The practieal snbjecta relate 
either to private conduct, and the govern- 
ment of the mind over the whole man; or 
to his duty towards others in his several 
relations; or to the government of a avil 
state, and the publie conduot of a.whole 
peopla Under these three heads rank in 
order the partiewar subjects practical’s 
virtue in general, . sanctity, temperance, 
fortitude: justice. friendship, patriotism, 
piety; the ruling mind in-a civil govern- 
ment, the frame and' order of a state, law 
in penera], and lastly. those rules of vov- 
ernment and of pirblic conduct, the civil 
laws. l As 
Thus, for the sake of giving the reader 
a selenttifie, that is, a comprehensive. and 
at the same time & distinct, view of Plato’s 
writings, we have attempted to exhibit: to 
him their just and natural distinettons; 
whether he chooses to consider them with 
regard totheir inward form or essence, their 
outward form or appearance, their matter, 
or their end: that is, in those more familiar 
terms, we have used in this Synopsis, their 
genius, their character, their subject, and 
their design. wee Sos 
And here it is requisite to observe, thatt 
as it is the ebuaracteristic of the highest 
good to. be univereally beneficial, ‘though 
some things are benefitted. by it more and 
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others less, in consequence of their greater 
or less aptitude to receive it; in like man- 
ner the dialogues of Plato are so largely 
stamped with the characters of sovereign 
good, that they are calculated to benefit in 
a certain degree even those who are incap 
able of penetrating their profundity, They 
can tame a savage sophist, like Thrasyma- 
chus in the Republie; humble the arro- 
ganee even of those who are ignorant of 
their ignorance; make those to become 
proficients in political, who will never 
arrivo at theoretic virme; and, ìn ehort, 
like the illuminations of deity, wherever 
there is any portion of aptitude in tbeir 
recipients, they purify, irradiate, and 
exalt, 

After this general view of tthe dialogues 
of Plato, let us in the next place consider 
their preambles, the digreseions with which 
they abound, and the character of the style 
in which they are written. With respect 
to the first of these. the preambles. how- 
ever superfluous they may at first. sight 
appear, they will be found on a closer in- 
spection necessary. to the design of the 
dialogues which they accompany. Thus 
the prefatory part of the Timeus unfolds, 
in images agreeably to the Pythagaric 
custom, the theory: of the world; and the 
first part of ithe Parmenides, or the dis- 
cussion of ideas, is In fact merely a pre- 
amble to the second part, or the specula- 
tion of the one; to which however it is 
essentially preparatory. Hence, as Plutarch 
saya, when he speaks of Plato’s dinlooue on 
the Atlantic island: These preambles are 
superb gates and: magnificent courts with 
which he purposely embellishes his great 
edificos, that nothing rnay be wanting to 
their beauty, and that all may be equally 

splendid. He acts, as Dacier well observes, 
like a great prince, who, when he builds a 
sumptuous palace, adorns (in the language 
of Pindar) the vestibule with golden pil- 
lars. For it is fit that what is first seen 


should be splendid and magnificent, and. 


should as it were perspicuoualy announce 
all, that grandeur which afterwards pre- 
sents itself to the view. 
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With respect to the frequnt digressions 
in his dialogues, these also, when accurate 
lv examined, wil! be found: to be no less 
subservient. to the leading: design of the dia- 
lones in which they are introduced’; at the 
came time that thev afford a pleasing re 
laxation to the mind from the labour of 
severe investigation. Hence Plata, by the 
moast. happy and! enchanting art. contrives 
to lead: the reader to the temple of Trutb. 
through the delightful groves end: valleys 
of the Graces. In short, this ctreuitous 
course, when: attentively considered, will be 
found: to be the shortest road by: which he 
could conduet. the reader to the desired 
end: for in accomplishing this pi is neces- 
kary to regard not that road! which is 
most straight in the nature of things, or 
abstractedly considered, bith that which is 
most direct in the progressions of human 
understanding. 

With respect to the style of Plato, though 
it forms in reality. the moet inconsiderable 
part of the merit of his writings, style in 
all philosophical works heing the last thing 
that should he attendedi to, yet even in this 
Plato may contend for the palm of excel- 
lence with the most renowned! masters of 
diction. Hence we find that his style was 
the admiration of the finest writers of an- 
tiquity. Aecconding to Ammianus, Jupiter 
himself would not speak otherwise, if he 
were to vonverse in the Attie tongue. Arie- 
totle considered his style as a medinm be: 
tween poetry and prose. Cicero no less 
praises him for the excellence of his diction 
than the profundity: of his copeeptions: 
andi Longinus calls him, with respect: to his 
language. the rival of Homer, Hence he 
is considered by this prince of critics, aa 
deriving into himself abundant streame 
from the Homeric fountain, and: is com- 
pared’ by him, in his rivalship of Homer. 
to a new antagonist, who enters ‘the lists 
arainst one that is already the object of 
universal admiration. 

Notwithstanding this praise, however, 
Plato has been accused. as Longinus in- 
forms us. of being frequently hurried away 
as by a certain Bacchie fury of words to 
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immoderate and unpleasant metaphors, and 
an allegoric magnificence of diction, Lon- 
ginus excuses this by saying, that whatever 
naturally excels in magnitude possesses 
very little of purity. . For that, says he, 
which is in every respect accurate Is in 
danger of littleness. He adds, “and may 
not this also be necessary, that these of an 
abject and moderate genius, becanse they 
never encounter danger, nor aspire after 
the summit of exceilence, are for tha most 
part without error and remain in security; 
but that great things become insecure 
through their magnitude?” Indeed: it ap 
pears to me, that whenever this exuber 
ance, this Baecchic fury, occurs in the die- 
tion of Plato, jt is owing to the magnitude 
of the inspiring influence of deity with 
which he is then replete. For that be 
sometimes wrote from divine inspiration 
is evident from his own confession in the 
Phedrus, a great part of which is not so 
much like an orderly discourse as a dilthy- 
rambie poem. Such a style therefore, as 
it i3 the progeny of divine mania. which, 
as Plato justly observes, is better than all 
buman prudence, spontaneously adapts 
itself to its producing cause, imitates a 
aupernatunal power as far as this can be 
effected by words, and thns necessarily be 
comes magnificent, vehement, and: exuber- 
ant; for such are the characteristics of its 
source. All judges of composition how 
ever, both antient and’ modern, are agreed 
that his style is in general graceful and 
pure: and that it je sublime without being 
impetuous and rapid. It is indeed no les 
harmonious than elevated, no less accurate” 
than magnificent. It combines the foree 
of the greatest orators with the graces of 

* Tha reader wil) see, from the notes on Piato’s 
dialogues, and particularly from the notes on the 
Parmenides and Timeus, that the style of that 
philosopher possesses an accuracy which is not to 
be found in any modern writer; an aceuracy of 
such a wonderful nature, that the words are 
exectly commensurate with the sense. Hence tho 
reader who has happily penetrated hia profuadity 
finds, with astonishment, that nnother word could 
not have been added without being saperfluous, 
nor one word taken away without injuring the 


sense. The same observation may also be applied 
to the style of Aristotle, 
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the firap of poets; and, in short; is a river 
to. which those justly celebrated lines of 
Denham may be most pertinently applied: 
Tho’ deep, yet clear; tho’ gentle, yet 
not dull; 
Strong sbon rage, without v'erflowing 
full. 
(To Be Continued.) 


REVIEW 


“A PIXIES ADVENTURES 
IN HUMANLAND.” 


This very: charming story of a fairyland 
which is none the lesa attractive for having 
been newly discovered, should be a most 
welcome addition to the libraries of our 
Theosophical young folks. There are still 
many Mr. Gradgrinds jin the world, and 
we bave even met than in Theosophical 
Lodges, bnt for the most part, fairy tales 
are still in fashion, and are welcomed by 
all property trained young people. They 
serve to eliminate priggishness, and to 
conserve and’ even increase the milk of 
human kindnesa in the world. Jean Del- 
aire, (who is Mrs. Muirson Blake), writes 
with a fine sympathy for children and with 
a keen appreciation of the life of nature 
and its creatures of the lower creations. 
Those who read this narrative will find 
many truths illustrated that are obvious 
enough when understood’, but have been 
forgotten in the materialism of our civil- 
ization. (Theosophical Publishing House, 
London, 3/6.). — 


One of the privileges of living in the 
Twentieth Century is the opportunity of 
allying oneself with the Theosophical 
Movement, originated by the Mahatmas, 
and of making a link however slender, 
with the Elder Brothers of Mankind. Join 
any Theosophical Society that follows the 
traditions of the Masters of Wisdom and 
study their Secret Doctrine. You can 
Btrengthen the link yon make by doing 
service, by strong search, by questions, 
and by humility. We should be able to 
build the future on foundations a 
‘Wisdom, Love and Justice. 


a! 
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` TORONTO'S ANNIVERSARIES 


On the 18th inst. Toronto Lodge cele- 
brated both the 60thi birthday of the parent 
T. S. and the 45th of its own founding, 
and the occasion was a great success with 
over a hundred! members and: friende pres- 
ent. Chief amonget these was Dr. Augusta 
Stowe Gullen who, with her mother Dr. 
Emily Stowe, were charter members of 
Toronto Lodye and the first ladies to prac- 
tice medicine in Canada, after overcoming 
the strong resistance of medical authorities. 
Two other charter members are still living, 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood, the famous 
author, who resides in London, Eng., and 
Mr. A. E. S. Smythe, the General Secre- 
tary of tha Canadian Society, who lives in 
Hamiltom Of members admitted before 
1900, fifteen: signed the roll of those pres- 
ent; this included Mra. K. Moffatt, who 
had the privilege of meeting H. P. B. in 
England and! told ws about her “wonderful 
eyes, which seemed to look right through 
me.” ‘Six more signatures were dated! be 
tween 25 and 35 yeare ago, and forty-four 
gave dates less than 25 years, 

Col. E. L. Thomson, First Viee-Presi- 
dent, opened! the proceedings and read from 
several letters of greeting which had: been 
received from Montreal, Hamilton and 
Kitchener Lodges, from the St. Catharines 
group, and from numerous non-resident 
members, several of whom are now in Brit- 
ish Columbia, One of the latter merits 
special attention aa it came from Mr, J. 
Gardner, who also had the privilege of 
epending an hour with H.P.B. and her 
associates im her flat in London. The 
Chairman of the Celebration Committee, 
Mr. N. W. J. Haydon, wae then asked to 
carry on and began by drawing attention 
to the handsome replica of the Societv’s 
geal, ini gold and colours, which Col, Thom- 
gon: had made for the evening and given to 
the Lodge. He first called! upon Mr. Felix 
Belcher, who, next to Mr. F. E. Titus, 
held! the longest membership among those 
present, to read. an extract from The Ma- 


hatma Letters which explains the choice of 


Colonel H. S. Olcott as a co-worker with 
H. P. B. in founding the parent Society, 
and other extracts from the Colonel’s “Old 
Diary Leaves” which gave the details of the 
manner im which the Society. came into 
being. Mr. F. E. Titus was then asked! to 
narrate the story of the founding of Tor 
onto Lodge, in the regretted absence of Mr. 
Smythe, and he paid tribute to the grasp 
of our late President, Mr. A. G, Horwood, 
in explaining the complexities of the 
Rounds: andi Races. Dr. Gullem then re- 
called her early asscciation with Theosophy 
and described some of the pioneer work in 
behalf of Women’s welfare carried out by 
her mother and herself. Mra. Moffatt de- 
seribed what she could remember of her 
visit to H.P.B. at a party in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sharp (Fiona Macleod): 
Mre. Horwood and Mrs. Belcher. as our 
senior Indy membere, spoke of early days 
in the ‘oronto Lodge; Mre. Goddard, 
widow of our former Treasurer, who need 
to sing at our meetings when her mother, 
Mrs, Darwin was Seretary; Mrs. Haydon 
who, as Miss Pritchard had been Secre- 
tary; Mr. Elmer Ogilvie, who had followed 
her in that service; and Mra Janet Corn- 
wel}, all recalled their memories of 25 to 
35 years ago. As a happy conclusion to 
this part of the programme, souvenir 
medals from Adyar were presented to Mra. 
Horwood, Mrs. Belcher and Mrs. Cornwell. 

During the social hour following. re- 
freshments were served including a Birth- 
day cake. suitably inscribed in coloured 
icing. <A loan exhibition of some fifty 
books, all dating before 1900, with volumes 
of poems, published, (two) by Mr. Smythe 
and one each by Mr. W. T. James and our 
late Vice-President, Mr. Hunt Stanford. 
There was also a large collection of framed 
photographs of H. P. Bs “Masters”, of 
early members in Toronto, of Mr. Judge 
and his associates, (in 1893), a group at 
Adyar in 1884, and several Européan 
members who had! become famoue for their 
scholarship, eg. G. R. S. Mead, Mme. de 
Steiger, Dr, Alex Wilder, Countess Wacht- 
meister, Dr, Franz Hartmann, and others ; 
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all of which will form part of the equip- 
ment of Toronto Lodge. 

During the festivities, Mr. Geo, Kinman 
proposed the health of Mr. Haydon for his 
efforts which was very cordially: supported, 
and the meeting closed with tha singing of 
Auld Lang Syne, hands clasped and arms 
crossed. 

Assistance im transporting some elderly 
and infirm members was kindly supplied 
by Mr. R. J. Catteral, Mr. E. Ogilvie and 
Mr. R. Marks; the management of the re- 
freshments was in the care of Mra. 13 
Illingworth. 


Lt.-Col. Thomson, DSO. 


Lt.-Col. E. L. Thomson, D.S.O., who 
was recently elected first vice-president of 
the Toronto Theosophical Society, saw ac 
tive service in the South African War in 
1901-2 with his regiment, the York and 
Lancasters. He was in the Great War 
from: the beginning and was in France for 
a year after the Armistice. Ele represented: 
his regiment at the Coronation of King 


Edward and also of King George. He saw 
the final act and: the curtain rung down on 
tha Victorian Era, that is to say, be waa 
at the funerals of Queen Victoria, Presi- 
dent Kruger and Ceoil Rhodes. Col. 
Thomson is settling down: into his position, 
which is virtually that of Acting Presi- 
dent, and has many ideas about active 
work. He also designs a new decoration 
for the Theosophical Hall. 


Miss Maud E. Crafter 


Mies Maud E. Crafter, who was recently 
elected second vice-president of the Tor 
onto ‘Theosophical Society, bas been inter- 
ested in Theosophy for many years, having 
first studied it in London, England, of. 
which city she is a native, and knows the 
city thoroughly as a resident of the city 
proper. She has heen ond is a business 
woman, from necessity, perhaps, rather 
than from choice, but her efficiency ig un- 
questioned and for the fourteen years in 
which she has given her services freely to 
the routine office work of the Canadian 
National Society, she has proved her abil- 
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ity in dealing with detail and: correspond- 
ence. By choice she is a physical educa- 
tionist and! remedial gymnast, of which 
subjects ehe has made long and arduous 
study. 


AUTHENTICITY OF VOL. IIL 
THE SECRET DOCTRINE 


Editor, Canadian. Theosophist :—When 
Mr. Felix A. Belcher was visiting Victoria 
last August. he explained to me his very 
interesting plan for leading young people 
to the study of the Secret Doctrine through 
their interest in modern science. Mr. Bel- 
cher is to be congratulated. on: the success 
to which many group-meetings have at- 
tained through his advice, and: for having 
hit upon ja method of promoting a study of 
which the importance cannot be overesti- 
mated. No greater service can be rendered 
to mankind than that of bringing the rising 
generation to a realization of the value of 
H.P.B.’s message and: of the irrefutable 
scientific evidence of its veracity. 

But I think it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Belcher advises the use of the so-called 
“Third Volume” of the Secret Doctrine 
for it was not published by H.P.B. nor 
with her consent, nor with the consent or 
supervision of the Masters. The title-page 
of this volume is completely misleading—- 
untruthful in fact. It surely ought to be 
well known among theozophical students 
that Annie Besant: compiled! this “Third 
Volume” after Mme. Blavatsky’s death, 
from MSS that were scattered about and: 
piled: in great confusion in her room. Prob- 
ably many of these papers had been. dis- 
earded by their author as misleading or 
‘otherwise unfit for publication, A. B.’s 
selection certainly included: “Instructions” 
that had been given only to “The Inner 
Group” under pledge of never revealing 
them. She has explained, however, after 
H.P.B.’s death that. she was released from 
her pledge. Instructions were given, it 
seems, through a little girl whom A.B. re 
garded. as H.P.B.’s reincarnation. This 
little girl was a daughter of Chakravarti, 
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the Hindu under whose influence A.B. 
became a Brahmin. That this “Third 
Vol.” is not the one spoken of by H.P.B. 
is shown by the following quotation from 
page 437 of Vol. II.. of the first edition of 
the “S.D.” ; “In Volume III. of this work 
(the said Volume and the fourth being 
almost ready) a brief history of all the 
great adepts known to the ancients and the 
moderns in their chronological order will 
be given, as also a birds-eye view of the 
Mysteries, ...... 32 

The equivalent. of page: 437 of the orig- 
inal edition is 456 of the revised edition 
but it would be useless to look theres for 
the passage quotedi because the revisers 
have omitted it. (For further information 
on this pointi see Mr, Leechman’s pamph- 
let, “Besant—or Blavatsky. ?”) 

On page 416 of this “Vol. III.” the 
statement is made that “One of the chief 
mistakes of the Orientalists when judging 
on ‘internal (7) evidence’ as they express 
it, was that they: assumed! that the Pratyeka 
Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas, and the ‘Per- 
fect? Buddhas were a later development of 
Buddhiem.” And A.B. remarks in: a foot- 
note “The Pratyeka Buddha stands on the 
level of the Buddha, but his work for the 
world has nothing to do with its teaching, 
and His office has always been surrounded 
with mystery. The preposterons view that 
He, at such superhuman height of power, 
wisdom and love could be selfish is found 
in the excoteric books, though it is hard to 
see how it can have arisen. H.P.B. charged 
me to correct the mistake, as she had in a 
careless moment, copied such a statement 
elsewhere.” The charge was piven presum- 
ably by Chakravarti’slittle girl, but however 
it was conveyed it is im direct contradiction 
to the far-reaching and deeply: occult teach- 
ing, given to the world: for the first time in 
“The Two Paths” and “The Seven 
Portals” of the “Voice of the Silence”, 
with regard to the “Open Path” which 
ends in “Bliss Immediate” and the “Secret 
Path” that leads to “SelfImmolation’”. 
We are told that “He who becomes Prat- 
yeka Buddha makes his obeisance but to 
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his Self. The Bodhisattva who has won 
the battle, who holds the prize within: his 
palm, yet says in his divine compassion: 
‘For others’ sake this great reward I yield’ 
—accomplishes the greater Renunciation.” 
And: close to the end: of “The Seven Port- 
als’: “Thou art enlightened—choose thy 
way.” Oneof the most important passages 
relative to this doctrine together. with a long 
note by H.P.B. ia omitted in A.B.’s edition: 
of “The Voice of the Silence”. A student 
must. be idiotic to imagine that all this 
teaching and. the not ex thereon in this small 
book that contains occult truth to the very 
limit of what H.P.B. was authorized to 
reveal, was “copied? and in a “eareless 
moment.” This teaching is of profound 
importance to each one of us to-day. for 
we are warned! by it that it is posstble to 
conquer all earthly desire and yet remain 
spiritually selfish to the very end of our 
earthly evolution. It is according to our 
choices and motives of to-day that we are 
moving towards becoming Pratyeka Bud- 
dhas “caring nothing for the woes of man- 
kind or to help it..... ” or whether we 
shall become “Buddhas of Compassion”. 

It is implied, however, that the “Selfish 
Buddhas” willl have to reincarnate in some 
future Manvantara when they will once 
more come under the law of Karma. 

iA. great. deal more might be written on 
this subject but I hope that I ‘have said 
enough to warn: classes to be very careful 
how they introduce this Third Volume. to 
your students. H.P.B. must mot. be held 
responsible for the publication of a single 
word contained: in it. 

W. B. Pease. 
Victoria, B.C. 
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N. W. J. HAYDON 


664 PAPE AVE., TORONTO (6) 
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THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which are abso- 
lute, and which cannot be lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 


The soul of man is immortal, and its 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have no limit. 


The principle which gives life dwells in 
us, and without us, is undying and eter- 
nally beneficent, is not heard or seen, or 
amelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 


Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to him- 
self; the decreer of his life, his reward, 
his punishment. 


These truths, which are as great as is 
life itself, are as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 
them.—Idyll of the White Lotus. 


J. M. PRYSE’S BOOKS 


may be had, including: The Magical 
Message of Oannes; The Apocalypse Un- 
sealed; Prometheus Bound; Adorers of 
Dionysus; and The Restored New Testa- 
ment; from John Pryse, 
919 ROUTH BERNAL AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, California 


BOOKS BY OHARLES JOHNSTON 


Bhagavad Gita ..............¢loth $1.25 leather $1.76 
Crest Jewel of Wisdom ...........0.......¢loth 81.25 


Great Upanishads, vol. I 0...0... ClO0th $1.50 
Parables of the Kingdom ............... paper BO 
Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras ou... cloth $1.25 
Bong of VASO scenes paper 7B 


May Be Had Direct From 


THE QUARTERLY BOOK DEPARTMENT 
New York City. 


P. O. Box 64, Station O. 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


A friend suggests that Dr. Dafoe must 
be a Theosophist, because Madame Blav- 
atsky says in chapter xii of The Key to 
Theosophy that “Theosophy is the quint- 
essence of duty.” 

me I OM 

Mr. R. ©. Bingham writes from Winni- 
peg in mid-October andi is impressed with 
the prairie cities. He has also imbibed! the 
virus of Social Credit, so much so that he 
proposes to gat a group together in Toronto 
for its more intimate study. He expects 
to return to Ontario next. year. 

: mm e a 

The Adyar anthorities kindly sent us a 
specimen of the phonograph record of Dr. 
Arundtle’s Jubilee address, and we went 
down. to the Custom. House and! paid fifty- 
five cents quite cheerfully to get it out of 
bond. The official did not open the par- 
cel, and unsuspiciously we took it home, 
opened it up and: found it in pieces, and 
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instead of hearing the eloquence of the 
President there was no alternative but 
silence. We can only suppose the packing 
waa inadequate. 
mm e 3 

The 1936 catalogue ofi Rider & Co. is 
to hand and covers a wide field in Spiritu- 
alism, Occultism, Mysticism, Psychology, 
Psychism, Freemasonry, Hygiene, Philos- 
ophy, Yoga and: Astrology. In this kind 
they are probably unrivalled and they con- 


trol such books as Paul Brunton’s 
“A Search in Secret India,” announe- 
ing also his new book, “A Search 


in Secret Egypt,” and “The Secret 
Path.” Last month we reviewed their books, _ 
Jean: Delaire’s “The Mystery Teaching in 
the West,” and Capt. Bowen’s “The Say- 
inge of the Ancient. One,” while Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s latest book, “The Supreme 
Law”, is also on their list. They also are 
the publishers of “The Mahatma Letters” 
and the new “Complete Works of H. P. 
Blavatsky” the third volume of which is 
now ready. A copy of the catalogue may 
be had from Paternoster House, London, 
E.C., 4, England, 
mm 

“The Tibetan” puts & severe teat on his 
readers in the October issue of The Beacon, 
Mrs. Alice Bailey's vehicle. There is real- 
ly no limit to the “faith” required: of those 
who follow the plan now. being displayed, 
and which has been gradually becoming 
more definite for some time past. It may 
appear ungrateful to hesitate before an 
ideal venture, but it is exactly that initial 
difficulty that. always presents itself when 
one hasi to decide whether one ie to main- 
tain one’s freedom or surrender it. to an- 
other. It is casy to trust those who have 
damonstrated their impersonality, but it 
becomes more and more difficult as one 
advances to (rust where personality is ob- 
viously involved. Blavatsky. bound her 
pupils to absolute loyalty: to their own 
Higher Self. Those who have come after 
her do not appear to be satisfied with thie: 
they: would apparently: focus loyalty on a 
point on this side of the Noetic plane, The 
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Tibetan speaks of “the Christ and bis great 
Brother, the Buddha.” Is this the old 
snare of the Personal Christ, or do we mis- 
conceive what ìs intended t 


The London Formm, whose name was 
formerly. The Occult Review, announces 
that with the October issue it suspends 
monthly publication and will henceforth 
appear as a quarterly under its old name, 
The Occult Review, the next issue to ap- 
pear in January. A more sympathetic enp- 
port has been given to Theosophical con- 
captions of life by the Forum in recent 
months, and: we trust this intelligent at- 
titude will be maintained. The Review 
fills a place unoccupied by any, other maga- 
zine, as it is outside the controversies of 
the various culta but is in touch with them 
all, and for the most part takes an eclectic 
view of their work, This is an attitude 
we should have liked to see in the chief 
Theosophical Magazine, but the sectarian 
spirit is too strong to have permitted: the 
Blavatsky ideal to survive. The Forum 
has am article by William Kingsland, 
M.I.E.E., “The Light-Bringers,”” which is 
in this tradition and. illustrates the com- 
prahending spirit andi breadth of St. Paul. 
Ning pages are given to a study of the 
“Poetry of Krishnamurti” by Iqbal Singh, 
who holds that Krishnaji transcends per- 
sonality. 

mem R 

Theosophy, organ of the United Lodge 
of Theosophista, as we have understood it, 
though it announces iteelf as “an Tndepend- 
ent Journal, unconnected with any theo- 
sophical society or other organization,” has 
opened its 24th volume with the first of a 
series of articles on “Precursors of H. P. 
B.” the first being devoted to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Emeron: is numbered with the 
three score and: item others who are celrb- 
rated in the Hall of Fame as the greatest 
of Americans. They have just added a 


Nova Scotian, and perhaps they will one: 


day add that greatest. of naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, 
Wheaton is not contributing to such a pos- 
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sibility bp associating her with such books 
as “The Lives of Aleyone,”” But Thzoso- 
phy is taking a good line, and. following a 


mpoestion we made in The Lamp, of more’ 


or less blessed memory, in which we were 
running a series of “Unenrolled Theoso- 
phists’” when tha vicissitudes of the time 
became too much for it Theosophy, how- 
ever, which asaociates itself with The Ary- 
an Path and Asia, is doing very fine work 
and will continue to do much to lift the 
name and reputation of Theosophy and 
Theosophists ont of the depths. The 
method of appreciation, after all, in the 
spirit of the paragraph from W. Q. Judge 
on page 10, is a powerful aid for the popu- 
lar mind. 
X OO 

The September issue of The Theosophist 
continues to present a variety of articles 
and! follow the fashion of faro for all tastes, 
and we are accordingly: grateful for what 
agrees with ug and trust that tastes will 
improve. Dr, Arundale has every: desire 
to be friendly and we have every desire to 
meet him on that basis. He extends “A 
Hand: of Friendship?” in the “On the 
Watch-Tower” department, and says “I 
am sure, therefore, that behind even the 
most: acute differences on either side there 
is honour and a spirit of devotion to our 
great Oange.” ‘This is as much as one can 
expect. from anyones and much more than 
we can expect from the ordinary man. Dr. 
Arundiale is not an ordinary man and! fills 
an axtracrdinary position. He does not, 
we feel sure, expect any of us, to sacrifice 
his personal integrity merely to be diplo- 
matic, nor should we, merely to be inde 
pendent, fail to be diplomatie where it. is 
possible. But all this does not alter the 
necessity of plain speech. when it becomes 
necessary for us to testify to what we be- 
lieve to be true. We are always open to 
receive new evidence, and we must hope 
that when we possess evidence which it is 
sò unpleasant to others to receive that they 
will even refuse to examine it, thoy will 
extend as much consideration as they 


would expect for themselves if they could 
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imagine themselves being placed: in similar 
circumstances. Groat lawyers cam bom- 
bard each other and even descend! to levels 
of personal abuse in the pursuit of their 
profession, and yet go and hunch or dine 
together immediately after such displays. 
Surely. we can be no less regardless of mere 
personal considerations whem the great 
quest of Truth is the goal? There is 2 fine 
suggestion of deportment in the, Epistle of 
Jude, verse 9, which is perhaps applicable 
here, though we refrain from any attemnt 
to identify the eornplainant or defendant, 
The first of three biographical articles 
about Madame Blavatsky is piven, for 
which Miss M. K. Neff was responsible. 
Tt supplies in its secount of an early astral 
experienco of 1ILP.B. berself, a complete 
explanation of how some of our later much 
admired literature hae come into being. 
An article on Roger Bacon by J. L. 
Davidge is concluded, and J. W. Hamil- 
ton-Jonea in his. third! article on What a 
Theosophist Ought to Know, writes “A Dis- 
sertation on Bratherhood?? of which Dr, 
Arundale submits that he is unable to en- 
dorse some of Mr. Hamilton-Jones’ views 
—‘Thev are extreme. but they are pro- 
voking,” he saya. We should be grateful 
for this, and aleo for W. Whately: Caring: 
ton’s first article on “Ocenltism and: Lan- 
guage” whieh promises. a usefitl series. 


THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 


The General Executive met on the after- 
noon of December Ist at 52 Isabella Street, 
Toronto and traneacted routine business. 
Those present were Miss Crafter and 
Messrs. Belcher, Haydon, Houeser and! the 
General Secretary. Mr. Belcher reported 
his visit to Montreal as having had’ an 
organiaally. centralizing influence and he 
spoke of a possible visit to Ottawa, though 
conditions there depended on local activity. 
Funde were reported as about on a par with 
last vear, and Mr. Belcher suggested that 

- im the February meeting the policy regard- 
ing the magazinea would hava to be consid. 
ered. The membership is almost. exactly 


the same as last year, both: as to. new 
members and renewals. It is hoped that 
the local officials will do their beat to re 
instate all lapsed members, and: take ad- 
vantage of the offer for indigent members 
of a ‘half-payment to be supplemented! by 
the Headquarters, which ia open till 
December 31st, 


MR. BELCHER AT 
ST. CATHARINES 


‘How vibrant life is within even the 
densest, dumbest. looking pioce of a stick of 
wond, was the theme of an inspiring ad- 
dress given by Felix A. Belcher of Tor- 
onto. to the St. Catharines Group on Sun- 
day, November 10th at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bertram Taylor, Niagara-on-the 
Take Life within thie stiek of wood: is ao 
vibrant, so rampant with! motion that to 
the normal! everyday vision of the human 
being it appeara dead and! motionless. 
And, as with this atick of wood. so also 
with every: other apparentln “dumb” life 
leas thing in the world. 

This was a teaching impressed npon 
those who would list to The Secret Doctrine 
half a century ago, and' predictions of that 
Bible of Theosophiste have been by now 
abundantly justified and proven, Mr. Bel- 
cher emphasized. He showed in many 
wars, reading eopionsly from’ The Seoret 
Doctrine, what a truly valuable compend: 
ium: of knowledge The Secret Doctrine is. 

To membere of the St. Catharines Group 
this is quite a familiar teaching. There 
was something else, however, which im: 
pressed members, certainly the secretary. 
Tt was the factor of personality, individu- 
ality. For many years Theosophists have 
in one way or another crammed themselves 
with facts and theories of Ancient Wisdom, 
and many have wondered what they could 
do ta pasa this gem along. 

Only one thing can dio it. Sincerity, 
personality, magnetism and true under- 
standing. We were impressed. always 
have heen impressed with the certainty 
that Mr. Releher combines well all these 
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quatities. Hence, his snecess as a lecturer. 

Some of us at least are continually up 
against this problem—hiow. to impress the- 
osophy upon others. More and more we 
are realizing it will be impossible unless 
we cleanse ourselves of mental, spiritual 
impurities, aud combine cleanness of mind 
with breadth of vision and strength of out- 
Took. 

This to me at least wae the big problem, 
and still is. I stil! see im Mr. Belcher and 
other leaders of the movement just. the very 
thing I know is the requisite of the true 
Theosophist, but how to attain it and: be- 
come a truly useful member is quite an- 
other thing. 

Jt might not be profitless to publish 
articles having in mind! the practical ap- 
plication of such profound: philosophies as 
those of tbe Sutras of Patanjali, We all 
know wa should all be those things Patan- 
jali euggeste, but in the everyday: life of 
this world. with the illusory elements cling- 
ing about ua everywhere within ourselvea 
it seams nigh impossible. Many of us 
have tried set meditations and have read 
reams of Wisdom, but somewhere, some- 
how, at this point or that in our mental- 
spiritual compass something has heen: lack- 
ing, Wa realize there are very, very few 
real theosophists. Yet, unless one is a true 
theosophist. be is hable to a riek of leading 
others astray because irrespective of any- 
thing he might. presume to teachi the real 
self within him fails to reach those he 
addressee, and the latter see only his die- 
mal second, third, and fourth selves, and 
forget he has. a real SELF, 

To enmmarize, Mr. Belcher enunciated 
what are now to theosophists time worn 
facts of Ancient Wisdom, but through the 
winning something within him which 
shone out to those about him: he seemed to 
bring new light on the time worn facts, 
and: to enthuee his listeners. 

It is not enthusiasm; it is not wisdom; 
it is not mere saintlincse that does all this. 
It is, perhaps some elusive quality which 
combines all these factore. It is neverthe- 


less a something which every would-be 
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theosophist should: study deeply. Wrongly 
directed enthusiasm can destroy that thing 
it seeks to’ protagonize. Wisdom ean he 
very boring, so, I imagine, cam aaintitness. 
Ronald V. Garratt, 
Secretary. 


LECTURES AND BAZAAR 


Toronto Lodge reports that the four 
Sunday evening lectures im November 
were piven by Mr, A. E. S. Smythe, whose 
subject. waa, “Something better than. re 
ligion; Sadhu Singh Dhami, spoke on 
“East and West, Some Cultural Con- 
trast”; Mr. D. W. Barr, spoke on “The 
Masters of Wisdom”; and: Dr. E. J. Nor- 
man on “Tuition and Intuition”, 

On Monday Nov. 18th. the lodge held 
Commemoration Day: the arrangementa 
wero made and carried! out by Mr. N. W. 
J. Haydon, in a very able manner; an 
account of the proceedings appears else- 
where. 

Tbe Radio Committee have announeed 
that Broadcasts on Theosophy will be 
again given for the third’ eonsecntive sea- 
son, commencing on Sunday, December 
‘Ist, at 1.45 pam. to 2 pm., over Station 
C.R.C.T.. those speaking during the Sun- 
days in December, being, Mr. A. E. 8. 
Smythe, Alvin B. Kuhn, Ph.D. (2), Mr. 
D. W. Barr and Mr. F. Releher. Those 
who wish to support this propaganda work 
ean send their donations to the Treasurer, 
52 Isabella St.. Toronto, who will grate- 
fully nelmowlcdge the same 

On Friday and Saturday. Nov. 29th and 
30th, the lodge held a Bazaar for the pur 
pose of raising funds to carry om its vari- 
ons activities, the local members under the 
chairmanship of Mr. G. I. Kinman, worked 


hard and untiringly to maka it a snecess, - 


with the result that the proceeds were quite 
up to the amount we hoped to realize. The 
Hall was decorated to renresent a Chinese 
village, and the stall holders. were in eor- 
responding: costume. The Bazaar com- 
mittee wish to thank their many supporters 
who contributed articles to the various 
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stalls, and in other ways helped to make 
the Bazaar a success. 

The Sunday morning and Friday eve 
ning Secret Doctrine classes are being well 
attended; also the Astrology class on Tues 
day. evenings and! the Lotus circle om Sun- 
day afternoons. On Saturday evenings a 
social evening has been started at which 
some person, well known in the literary 
world is invited to speak on some popular 
book of recent publication, this being fol- 
lowed! by a disenssion. 


THE HERMETIC SOCIETY 
11-12 Merrion Row, Dublin 


At a General Meeting of the Hermetic 
Society, held on Thursday November 21st. 
1935, it was decided to resume activities 
which, since the death of our late Presi- 
dent, Dr. George W. Russell, had been 
suspended: 

A letter from Dr. Russell was read in 
which he expressed his views concerning 
the work of the Society, and the lines which 
Theosophical endeavour in Ireland should 
follow; and in which also he nominated nn- 
aquivocally, as his successor to carry on 

‘his work in these directions, Captain P. 
G. Bowen. 

The meeting, without dissent, elected 
Captain Bowen ag President of the Herme- 
tic Soeicty. 

The names of tem persons were presented 
to the meeting as candidates for member- 
‘ghip, and: these were accepted and enrolled. 

Mr. J. Alibert. was elected Secretary in 
succession to Mr. J. De Poe. 

Tt was decided to resume, and: continue 
the informal meetings formerly held on 
Thursday evenings at 8 p.m, 

It was further decided that as the great 
majority of members of Tun Drurp Lopar 
had now become members of the Hermetic 
Society, and furthermore are both pre- 
sided over by Captain Bowen, the two in- 
stitutions should merge into one. and be 
known henceforth as Tue HERMETIC 
Socrery (Druid Lodge). l 

The activities heretofore carried on by 


Tue Drum Loner will be continued by 
Tue Hermetic Soorrty, and will be aa 
hsted: below. 

The preservation, and dissemination of 
the Message brought to the West by H. P. 
Blavatsky, and: devotion to the lines of 
thought and study initiated by her and her 
coworker, W, Q. Judge, form the main 
objects of the Society, and no further 
formulation, or elaboration of these ia 
deemed necessary. 


MEETINGS :— 

Open meeting with lectures, Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m 

Informal meeting (open), Thursdays! at 
8 pm 


Members’ study meeting, Saturdays at 4 
p.m. (Members may invite friends). 
Special Members’ study meeting, Sundays 
at 11.30 a,m. and! 8 p.m. on alternate 
Sundays, (Closed). 
J. Alibert, Hon, See. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Stamford House, 
Wimbledon Common, 
London, S.W. 19 
November 1st, 1935. 

General Secretary, The Theosophical 
Society in Canada. 

Dear Mr. Smythe: 

The Committee of the World Congress 
of The Theosophical Society, to be held at 
Geneva, 1936, has appointed’ Mr. M. J. 
Neervoort van de Poll to take charge of 
the artistic side of the Congress. 

The Committee wishes to include an Art 
Exhibition in the Congress Programme 
and: Mr. Neervoort yan de Poll has sug- 
gested three lines on which an: exhibition 
might be organized. They are:— 

A. An exhibition of art in general, in 
which naturally Swiss art would predom- 
inate owing to shorter distance in trans- 
porting. 

B. An exhibition of work by: members 
of the Theosophical: Society, sent at their 
own: risk and for their own account. 


ed! Se 
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C. An exhibition of art depicting The- 
osophical Truths, symbolical or otherwise. 
- Mr, Neervoort van de Poll would be 
pleased to receive :—(a) Suggestions; (b) 
Definite contributions, works of art, ete. ; 
(c) Names of musician-delegates willing to 
collaborate; (d) Names of delegates will- 
ing to help with the exhibition. 

Mr. ©. Jinarajadasa haa expressed the 
wish that a whole day of the Congress 
should! be devoted: to Arts and’ Crafts and 
the Committee is desirous that this should 
be done. 

Please send your suggestions, ete., direct 
to:—Mr. M. J. Neervoort van de Poll, 
Villa Prana, La Rosiaz, Lausanne, Switz- 
erland. 

Your sincerely, 

Irene Prest, 
Secretary. 


WILSON MACDONALD 
MARRIED 


Meriden, Conn., Nov, 30-——Wilson Mac- 
Donald of Toronto, well-known Canadian 
poet and lecturer, andi Miss Dorothy Ann 
Colomy. of Vassalboro, Mass., were married 
here at noon yesterday by Rev. Charles 8. 
Applegath formerly of Toronto and Ham- 
ilton, close friend of the poet. Announce- 
ment of tha marriage was made by Rev. 
Mr. Applegath, who said! the couple had 
left for a honeymoon in Maine, A mar- 
riage licence was secured’ just before the 
ceremony after Judge of Probate William 
M. Luby had: waived: the fiveday posting 
of intentions under the state law. 

Mr. MacDonald gave his age as 55 and 
his bride said she was 25. . 

Miss Colomy. was connected: with the 
faculty of Oakwood. Girl’ school in Vassal- 
boro. Mr. MacDonald is president of the 
Poetry Society of Canada. 


The above announcement in The Toronto 
Daily Star will interest the many admirers 
of Canada’s foremost poet as he is in the 
judgment of many critics. Our readers 
will remember his last great poem, “The 
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Song of Empire,” which appeared in our 
May number. His books include “Songs 
of tha Prairie Land,” with an introduction 
by Albert E. S. Smythe, “The Miracle 
Songs of Jesus,” “Ode on the Diamond 
Jubilee of Federation,” “Out of the Wil 
derness,” “Caw-Caw Ballade,” “A Flagon 
of Beauty, ” and, we. understand, another 
new volume now in the press. Tt should 
include an, Epithalamium of surpassing 
beauty. 


LIGHT EXISTS AND . 
MAY BE FOUND 


Some notes from an Orpheus Lodge 
mecting: on, “Laying the foundation: for 
the spiritual life”. Three things are neces- 
sary in. the laying of a foundation for the 
spiritual life. Aspiration, a real imperson- 
al interest in something outside oneself, the 
motive; Concentration, which is the means 
to power, andi Sincerity, that inner sense 
off truth with oneself; a growing capacity 
at every step of the way to detect and face 
self-deception in its more and more subtle 
forms. This is the only safeguard on a 
difficult: and dangerous road. Each of 
these requirements is equally essential, and 
to neglect any one spelle futility if nothing 
worse, 

The following are some notes of a dis- 
cussion on the first of these qualities. 

Every individual who has a real interest 
in the welfare of Humanity has something 
in common with every other person who is 
working for the Race. This common inter- 
est in Humanity is the true basis, and pro- 
vides real: values in the approach to spir- 
itual matters. 

Two things are required, however, be 
fore an individual: cam take a step toward 
the trne Path, He must realize as the re 
sult of his own examination and reflection 
that the life he knows is totally unsatisfae- 
tory aa an end in itself. And, he must 


have the conviction that Light exists; that 
it may be attained, and that when found 
it will justify itself. 

_ Whatever true impersonal interest. we 
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possess is the germ, of anirituality within 
ve. This is the one sound spot im our be- 
ing; the one link with the unawakened 
powers of our spiritual nature. We have 
to discover it, clarify and define it, and 


‘free it from sentimentality and: self-deceiv- 


ing illusions as far as we are able. 

The starting point then is to look deep 
within ourselves and discover what this 
impersonal interest is which we value 
more than anything else in: all life. We 
shall pass in review many fine and great 
qualities, some of which are so great that 
we and everybody else assent that there can 
be none greater, but we have to discover 
not what others may consider important, 
but what value makes the greatest appeal 
to us and draws out our energy as nothing 
else can. 

It wi) help to clarify this zearch if we 
ask ourselves this question; “If to-morrow 
T had to give my life in exchange for one 
of these qualities, which should I choose?” 
If we ask ourselves, “What quality in 
human life will I be fully satisfied to have 
lived andi worked for when I come to the 
end of my life?’ In thie way we shall dis- 
cover what in the deepest part of our 
nature we value the highest. the form 
which our link (however small) with the 
‘Great Life of the Universe’ takes; the 
form of impersonal living to which we have 
given allegiance in the past. 

It will be seen that. it: becomes a matter 
of tremendous importance that we acquire 
a growing capacity to diecriminate between 
self-interest no matter how beautifully dis- 
guised, and true impereonality. 

As a result of increasing awareness and 
clarity regarding our values, we shall seek 
for evidences of them in ourselves, in those 
about. us, in: literature, and history, and we 
shall discover as our perceptions become 
more acute that very much that pasees for 
fineness and preatness in human life is but 
a tawdry imitation; it is not the power to 
‘give without asking’, it is not the power of 
Self-Mastery, it is not the disinterested 
love of Truth, it is not compassion which 
we shall usually find, but subtly disguised 


barter masquerading as these things. We 
shall realize that Beauty, Truth, and true 
Greatness, even in a smal] way, are very 
rare indeed and when we do discover them, 
aş we certainly shall if we look for them, 
our whole being will go out to them and 
feed: on them, and the germ of apirituality 
awake in ue will expand in their radiance. 
“Grow as the flower grows, unconsciously 
but eagerly anxious to open ite soul to the 
air. So must you press formant to open 
your Soul to the Eternal”. 

All this is the first step, a negative one, 
The neophyte has discovered what those 
one or two things are which he values more 
than. anything elee in life, which he would 
gladly give his life for if he had the power. 
He has cleared away vagueness and ob- 
scurity, sentimentality and: self-deception, 
so that his value stands out clear and wel- 
defined: in his mind so that he could formu- 
ulate it at any time, at a moment’s notice. 

The next step is to put oneself in train- 
ing in order to get the power to dedicate 
whatever of his life he has made his own, 
to his chosen value. This preparatory 
work of self-discipline is to give him the 
power to take a positive andi much more 
difficult step,—to commit himself unre- 
servedly,—unconditionally andi with all the 
force at his command, to his vatues. This 
must be done coolly and without depends 
ence upon emotional enthnsiasm, knowing 
aa well as it is possible for him to know 
what it means and will mean to Wim. If 
he succeeds in doing this, he hag thrown 
the challenge to his lower nature and’ the 
first battle in the long war for Self Con- 
quest is on. 


NOVEMBER 


We shall not always know 

Grey skies, November gloom ; 
Remember summer’s glow, 
We shall not always know 
The winter and the snow, 

Tha apple trees will bloom ; 
Wa shall not always know 

Grey skies, November’s gloom. 

A. E. 8. S. 
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A STUDY OF TWO 


The following is a tale of two persone 
who set. out through the portals of the The- 
osophical Society to make the world in 
their own image. The first was Mr. Wat- 
ters (who had Neptune in the midheaven 
of his horoscope, square to Mars and oppo- 
sition to Saturn), and the second, Mr. 
Land (who hadi Saturn. rising and: Uranus 
in the midheaven). 

Mr. Watters had read and browsed 
amongst New Thought and semi-ocenlt 
literature before encountering Theosophy 
and: joined: the Society, not because he 
wanted to, but because of his personal) re- 
spect for someone or other and a profound 
but quite erroneous respect for H.P.B. 
and the Adepta l 

He entered the Society, not as a begin- 
ner, but with a mingled! collection of know- 
ledge andi rubbish gleaned from his 
sporadic reading which had: been disjoint- 
ed and unprogressive. He could not be 
bothered with the Key. or the Secret Doc- 
trine except in a vague, semi-distracted 
way, owing to his irrelevant reading. 

He had! read somewhere that all know- 
ledge is reminiscence andi so regarded H. - 
P. Bs books as splendid tomes of occult 
data which an “occultist” or “mystic” did 
not require to read, it merely being neces- 
sary to reminisce and all knowledge would 
be available andi infallible too! (Of course 
he had not discovered this most interesting 
secret. ). 

The lectures “interested” him, especial- 
ly the question period. He would stand 
up and ruminate questioningly on symbol- 
ism and what he conceived! to be Occultism 
—questions which were utterly: beyond the 
experience of the lecturer and entirely out 
of place at a public lecture, and which he 
had no ability or intention of putting into 
practice. 

He would ask vaguely, hopeful ques- 
tions about the Pythagorean structures re- 
garding beans, or the occult. importance of 
honey in one’s diet; or whether æther 
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might be the spirit in air, as someone wrote 
somewhere; and just what constituted: a 
lost soul? If it were actually possible to 
lose this rather ephemeral attribute, and 
if so, just how would one know whether one 
was a lost soul or not? Was it really true 
that the Moon was the Earth, and the 
Earth the Moon, before the Moon became 
the Moon and the Earth ceased to be a 
Moon? And just how did the insects and 
the wheat get here from. Venus ? 

Speakers looked to the question period 
with apprehension, or replied to the am- 
biguous “questions” with equally ambigu- 
ous answers, which strange to say, seemed 
to appease the spiritual voracity of Mr. 
Watters. 

He strictly avoided: polities and contro- 
versial questions, not from cowardice, 
psychological neuroticism, or romantic 
emotionalism, but because H. P. B. some 
where counsels us to avoid politics and to 
be brotherly, which, of course makes. con- 
troversy even of an intellectual sort, offen- 
sive. 

H.P.B.’s and the Adepts’ statements he 
swallowed in toto with a solemnity due to 
euch exalted beings. They constituted a 
sort of popery whose dicta were ungues- 
tionable, 

Readings from the Voice of the Silence, 
the Gita, and so on, filled his spiritual cup 
to the spilling point and’ soothed his 
susceptibilities, making him realize that 
the Adepts were in the White Lodge and 
that all was well with the world. Leave it 
to the Lords of Karma! 

Mr. Watters liked: to go into the silence, 
though he disparaged: Occultism, indeed: be 
spoke in awful accents of the dangers of 
this study and passed. by on the other side 
when anyone brought up the subject. © 

Mysticism of the “misty” sort appealed 
to him. Yn such moments he would sigh 
ecatatically and let his mind wander into 
all sorts of chaotic notions which he could 
not, for the life of him, put into a logical 
or even into an intelligible 


sequence, 
theory. 
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When newcomers came to the Lodge he 


‘invariably regaled them with colourful 


stories of H.P.B.’s psychic ability in re- 
gard to flying tobacco pouches, roses and 
similar prestidigitations from thin air. 
Bear in mind, of course, that he bad: not 
reasoned about H.P.B., he merely believed 
in her! 

Mr. Watters had collected a vast 
amount of data on the Bardo or after-death 


and pre-natal states of being. In a sort | 


of chant, he would readily burst into a 
paean of solemn nonsense about Kumaras, 
lokas, talas and so on, utilizing to the full 
extent the sonority and tonal iridescence of 
the Sanskrit tongue. It was nonsense, be- 
cause, if one interrupted: his recitativo and 
questioned any of his statements, he would 
shrug his shoulders coldly, and having 
read disjointedly, and not being able to 
verify his allusions by reference to any 
author of note, would refuse to discuse it 
any farther, murmuring something about 
intuition, or Atma-Buddhi-Manas, or 
something. . 

His lore regarding death caused him to 
regard Wara with dignified aplomb. It is 
true that he hated to see little boys fight- 
ing; thought boxing was brutal; spoke 
feelingly of our brothers the birds and 
animals; and was shocked beyond words 
by the horrors of vivisection; yet, irrelev- 
ant as it may seem, the sight or thought of 
accidents would nauseate him, he enjoyed 
a real old time roast of beef or pork, et al, 
liked: his “brothers” fur in his wardrobe, 
and felt an old-maidish security when read- 
ing in the papers of the brutal treatment 
of police toward radicals and! strikers! ` 
-~ Ha. seldom voted in lodge meetings 


though he wasted much time in fruitless 


ruminating and irrelevant chattering about 
anything but the business in hand. He 
harboured: a notion that one should always 
bring grievances to the lodge meeting and 
discuss them “in the open”, although, like 
most repressed persons, of both sexes, who 
clutter up societies, which would otherwise 
be quite actively useful groups, he was 


wont to enlarge on his particular grievance 
to a elique, which, for similar reasons, he 
found to be sympathetic. 

Mr. Land, on the other hand, was rather 
impractically practical. He held that to 
gluttonously gorge oneself on knowledge or 
information which he was incapable of 
applying in his daily life was on a par 
with gluttony in food, 

The Gita and! similar books which en- 
chanted Mr. Watters, made him realize 
the mora his inability adequately to express 
what he conceived to ba his real nature, 
and filled him with a sort of exasperation. 
He regarded: H.P.B. andi the Adepts with 
a friendly skepticism, accepting only those 
truths or statements which were consistent 
with his own intelligence and reason. 

His gibes and: witticisms offended the 
emotional Mr. Watters. The lectures in- 
terested him, not go much for their content, 
but because, by some subtle magnetism, 
they set up a chain of thought or intuition 
in him, analogous to the content of the léc- 
ture, so that he got more out of the lecture 
than the lecturer had orally given omt.. 

He was keen on economics and frequent- 
ed various radical groups, contributing his 
mite of idealism in that mostly otherwise 
materialistic fraternity. He could defend 
his ideals with reason and logic; instine- 
tively find the weak points in Mr. Watters’ 
and others’ theories and dreams; and 
thrust the rapier of satire and irony with 
unerring aim. 


It was with much effort and not a little 


grousing” that he remained in the society 
since he held! that actually it was in par- 
ticular, merely a location for divergent and 
internecine squabbling between various 
coteries of emotionally repressed persona 
who nibbled warily at Theosophy and 
gabbled abominably, using Theosophical 
terms for a framework on which to hang 
their unoriginal and pseudo-scientifie 
twaddle. He was convinced that whatever 
of Theosophy that got abroad through the 
Theosophical Society was not, through the 
efforts of; so much as it was in spite of 
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the: fitioaliy of the various eare who: 
distort it to suit their petty minds. 


Business meetings disgusted! him: as, ito 


appeared, the assembly invariably quibbled 
about prices, rent, collections and verbal 
bouquets, and: left the real business, the 
giving out of Theosophy, severely alone. 
They remindedi him of the muck-raker who 
was so busy raking up straws and rubbish 
that he failed! to note the angel holding the 
crown over his head. 

He was tolerated in the Lodge because 
hig skepticism and! enthusiasm were a 
change from the ordinary run of “The- 
osophers’”’; also, his skepticism was con- 
trolled: and! the latter quality could, be 
utilized occasionally. 

One night, by some strange cireum- 
stance, while in a restaurant, they both en- 
countered: a man whose name they never 
discovered because it. did) not occur to 
either of them to ask it. The only vacant 
seats were on either side of the stranger 
who had a sort of fascinating repulsion 
about him. He was good! looking, straight 
as an arrow, but with a decided coldness 
or reticence about him which he could dis- 
pel at will. They talked a bit and found 
him to be a veritable mine of information 
on philosophy and so on. Mr. Watters 
told him of his dreams and aspirations and 
was counselled to tabulate his knowledge 
and information into logical sequence, 
based on such verities as he might discover: 
to put these verified facts into practice in 
his own nature and mind which, he said, 
would require Will, which would increase 
in proportion to his use of it; and to shut 
up about the results, if any, and let. his 
own life bear witness to the trogh or 
falsity of his studies. 

Watters thought he had. read. thie some- 
where else and: dismissed it all as unworthy 
of further notice. The stranger then in- 
vited Mr. Land to come to his hotel, where 
he was spending the night, that they might 
converse more freely, They left Mr. 
Watters reading hig favourite passage 
from something or other—about a lotus 
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S anomie bit of mud into something—or 


something, 

Mr. Land had very little to say about his 
conversation while closetted with the 
stranger, except that, instead of instructing 
him (as the other appeared perfectly cap- 
able of doing), the stranger did! little more 
than to ask a few searching questions, not 
so much in regard to morals or political 
views; but rather about the sincerity of 
his aspirations, his motives, and just what 
he expected to gain from Theosophy. 

They were not easy to answer, but the 
result was one of clarification and Mr. 
Land ceased: to be skeptical except in those 
cases (exceedingly numerous in the T.S. 
Alas!), when the cuticle seems to be #0 
thick that nothing short of biting sarcasm 
will pierce their deplorable complacency 
and: admit some light. 

It is pitiful that in a Society, 

“Whien is more noble than they are, 

Andi sigheth for a nobler war; 

A finer strain its trumpet sings, 

‘A brighter gleam its armour flings,” 
calling for pioneers and adwenturous. 
spirits, and’ attracting, largely, a host of 
camp followers ready to give obedience to 
any poseur who has a plausible front, or, 


at best, giving a lip service to H.P.B. and ` 


Theosophy without actually devoting any 
vigour or effort by way of real mental, 
moral, or spiritual work. 

Mr. Land’s conviction was, now, to wait, 
to work, and to will, in secret, without 
hope or desire for reward’; heedless of 
praise or blame, working steadily for 
humanity in the most constructive and 
useful way possible, namely, to help only 
those who need your help, not with plati- 
tudes, but with wisdom, born of under- 
standing, experience, and. love. 


C. L. D. 
mm E e 


The oppressor of man or nation is but 
preparing bondage for himself in an in- 
carnation to come when he will learn the 
lessons of liberty, equality and fraternity. 


ee 


-THEOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Conducted by F. B. Housser 


THE DANCE OF DEATH 


Kali the Terrible has begun her dance. 
The drums are throbbing faster and! faster 
to a pulseraising tempo. Her ten hands 
grip new and! more fearsome weapons. As 
ehe: whirls, her long necklace of skulls and 
human. heads swings out from her black, 
blood-drenched: body to disclose the girdle 
of hissing serpents around her waist, Sbe 
stamps upon the earth in ever widening 
circles; in her footrprints the flowers and 
grass die. The music screams, the drum- 
beats quicken. Her eyes are maelstroms 
of frenzy. Kali is dancing. 

“Germany”, said Winston Churchill, ac- 
cording to an article in the Foronto Daily 
Star of Nov. 18th, “is spending, directly 
or indirectly, four billion dollars a year on 
armaments”, 

The new government of Britain was re- 
- turned on post-election promises to rapidly 
increase the armaments of Britain and! it is 
estimated that ‘one billion dollars per 
annum will ba spent. 

_ Japan: and Russia are clashing over bor- 
der incidents; each is arming as rapidly as 
possible and observers are wondering, just 
how long a final conflict eam be postponed. 

United States and smaller countries are 
infected: by the phobia. Faster and more 
powerful battleships, more efficient air- 
planes, deadlier bombs, more frightful 
gases will from now on flow from every 
armament centre in the “civilized” world. 

. Where Will It Bnd? l 

Where will it end? There is only one 
end—a world war eo devastating upon civ- 
ilization that the 1914-18 struggle will 
seem: like the formal handaheke in the box- 
ing ring before the pugilists meet in 
combat. 

The armament boom is “good for busi- 
nese”, The ahove mentioned article quotes 
John Strachey, author of “The Coming 
Struggle for Power’. “An armament 


boom is essentially like any other capitalist 
boom. It can only be maintained by an 
ever-increasing acceleration; it must mount 
higher and: higher, must become more and 
more feverish; more andi more hundreds of 
millions of pounds must be spent if the 
boom is not to collapse”. 

“Oapitalism cannot demobilize,” -said 
Strachey. “Germany is now epending 
£800,000,000.a year on arms. A fantastic 
sum, but not as fantastic as it will be. That 
sum must inevitably prow. Any sane econ- 
omist will tell you that you cannot stabilize 
that kind of boom. Jit must be pushed 
higher and higher, in an ever dizzier and 
more precarious pyramid, until inevitably 
the crash: comes. 

“Tn other words, onee a capitalist state 
has embarked on armament building on the 
new scale; has embarked on this last and 
most desperate and: most horrible device for 
the maintenance of the system, it cannot 
atop or even pause. 

New Crisis Feared 

“The vast mass of capital and of human 
labour which are sucked! into the military 
machine must not only be maintained but 
must be continually inereased. If there is 
pause or hesitation, a new crisis will break 
out. That is why, for economic reasons 
alone, every such armaments race must end 
in war. The point comes when one or other 
of the rivals simply cannot stay the course. 
One dictator òr another finds that he must 
erack within another month. He dare not 
throw his millions of munition workers 
out of work, or demobilize his millions of 
conscripts. Capitaliam cannot demobilize. 
At that moment war muat. come.” 

. Can It Be Stopped? . 

Will it come in 1936 or 1946 ¢ Pekan 
1936 is too goon. Sufficient armaments 


alone are not enough. The mass psychology 
of the nations must be prostituted and 
brutalized. Merey, tolerance, forgiveness, 
justice, brotherhood: mnst be subtly sub- 
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vertéd:: Idealism must be corrupted. 
Young men and: women must be threatened, 
co-erced and maddened. The idea of a 
“righteous war” must be put over by the 
powers of black magic, high pressure sales- 
manship. This takes time. 

Ia there still time to prevent this catas- 
trophe? Under the law of Karma nothing 
is inevitable in human affairs until it actu- 
ally happens—up to then there is the pos- 
‘sibility of counter-action. But cause and 
effect are equal as well as opposite. Where 
is the counterbalance to come from? One 
inspired leader burning with the enthusi- 
asm of ‘sincerity could! arouse men and 
women: in every, land against the spirit of 
war. How many would: labour with self- 
forgetting zeal—and with Wisdom ? 

‘There perhaps is the point. We are 
moving along like dumb, driven cattle to 
the slaughter becamse racially we do not 
know of anything better than war. War is 
the only. way out—we may hate it, but 
what is the substitute? War is the clear- 
ing house of old debts—and! the pawnshop 
of many new ones. If the problem were 
one of economics alone, we might find an 
answer. But greed: desire, lust: for power, 
pride, egotism—how are these to be met-— 
it is folly to-say that they. will disappear 
with the dawn of a new economic system, . 
although this may help. 

Tf these things are the causes of war, 
there is only one solution: and that is “an 
old path stretching far away”, the recogni- 
tion of the Divinity within buman beings 
—this and: this alone will end the invasion 
of the rights of others. But how long have 
we waited and how long must we wait be- 
fore the Ancient: W isdom of the race is 
remembered: ? 

In the meantime, Kali is! Jenéine and 
ealling to us with a voice that we will soon 
mek regist. 

D. W. B 
“THE PLANET OF HELL 


Italy's determination to occupy Abe: 
ainia by waging what the Abyssinian am- 
bassador to Geneva called “a war of ex- 
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termination” is only one of the outrages 
which ara being committed today in the 
name of commerce and so-called civiliza- 
tion. 

What Signor Mussolini may be starting 
was only too vividly suggested by the pre- 
mier of South Afriea, Mr. Hertzog, . who 
believes that the world! is entering one of 
“the bloodiest. periods in its history”. 

Professor Gaston Jeze, Ethiopian repre- 
sentative at the League, said before the 
invasion that if the Italians invaded his 
country: the name of Abyssinia would be on 
the lips of every. coloured man as the sym- 
bol of the injustice of the white race. 

The Japanese Young: Men’s Association 
on September 6 signed: a manifesto calling 
on the coloured world to “slay the Medi- 
terranean white wolf pouncing on the black 
lamb of East. Africa. Do away with the 
white peril,” and proposed: the co-operation 
of the world’s coloured: races to defend the 
Ethiopian canse “The Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict,” the manifesto is reported to have 
said, “is a racial isene between coloured 
peoples and whites and seeme to be a pre 
lude to a racial war, possibly inciting an- 
other world war.” Another wave of this 
tide may now be breaking in North China 
and. Mongolia. 

War And Drug Traffic 

-“Nearly a century ago England waged 
the famous opium war to force the in- 
habitants of China to become drug addicts 
for the greater glory and profit of British 
imperialism,” says The Living Age. To- 
day Japan pursues the identical policy. 
According to the Anti-Opium Information 
Bureau in Geneva, “the potential danger 
of Manchuokuo for the rest of the world as 
a source of supply for illicit traffie is 
plainly established.” 

Now Japan has suececdied in fomenting 
a revolt in North China thus widening the 
scope ofi the Manchuokuo opium menace. 
Great. Britain: calls for more drastic sane- 
tions on Italy. Is it beeanse of the injus- 
tice of Mussolini’s. attack on Abyssinia or 
as an abject leeson of what the League of 
Natione may do to Japan under Britain’s 
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urging if she goes too far in North China ? 
Only the British foreign office knows. ` 
l Moral Breakdown 


The moral break-down of western civil- 
ization is apparent in the political sphere 
as the above situation indicates. In the 
financial sphere the break-down is notori- 
ous. An effort is now being made to ban 
the usurer racketeers from the State of 
New York. The New York Times recent- 
ly reported that every year some 
$70, 000,000 of illegal interest is collected 
in that state. The rate averages 175 per 
cent per annum. It is believed: that 60,000 
New Yorkers are continually in the 
clutches of underworld usurers. If the 
borrower falls behind in his interest pay- 
mente he is pursued by thugs and bullies 
who on their first call: threaten him and on 
the second beat him. The authorities can 
see “no ceonomic reason for the existence 
of these sharks,” but anyone who knows 
anything about the working of the present 
financial system and of the “respectable” 
usurers might suggest plenty of reasons. 

In the commercial: sphere such books as 
“One Hundred Million Guinea Pigs” and 
“Your. Money’s Worth”, show that prac- 
tically every well known household article 
—aoapa, medicines, cosmetics, disinfect- 


ants, tooth pastes, ete..—are in some degree ' 


“fakes and rackets”, and that the claims in 
their advertising cannot be relied! upon. 

. Tt ig these and the many other evidences 
of moral andi spiritual decay that. have in- 
spired post-war poems like Eliot’s “Waste 
Land”— 

He who was living is now dead: 
We who were living are now dying 
With a little patience. 
Falling towers 
Jerusalem, Athens, Alexandria, 
Vienna, London 
Unreal. 
London bridee is falling Jonii, falling 
down, falling down. 
The Way of Liberation 


It is the realization of conditions like 
these that may finally cause more spiritual- 


ly sensitive men in the west to seek out the 
path of liberation which the Buddha talked 
about and which men in the east: have long 
embraced. It is this path which Madame 
Blavatsky and her Mahatmas pointed out 
to the west in the hope that a few souls 
might be found to follow it. Without the 
knowledge contained: in the fragments of 
the ancient wisdom which the founders of 
the Theosophical Society gave to the west- 
ern world the spectacle which economics 
and politics present to-day would! sour the 
soul of the greatest optimist. Many of 
the finest souls in the west, like the same 
T. S. Eliot who wrote the Waste Land, and 
Erie Gill the British sculptor, have sought 
escape by: poing in for holy orders and 
withdrawing from the world. This is un- 
derstandable, since the protestant churches 
have nothing to offer such men, but it is 
not: the way: of the Buddha, nor the way 
that Madame Blavatsky urged us to go. 
They showed the way of liberation but 
urged us to take it, not alone for our own 
salvation but that we might be able to come 
back and guide others along it, saying with 
Whitman, “Allons! the road is before us! 
It is safe—I have tried it—my own: feet 
have tried it: well—be not detained.” 
The Great Sacrifice 

“This earth, disciple, is the hall of sor- 
row,” says the Voice of the Silence. The 
Secret Doctrine speaks of “This limitless 
desert of TIlusion and Matter called Earth- 
Life.’ The ancients spoke of the earth as 
“The Planet of Hell.” In the Secret Doc- 
trine (IL, p. 228) H. P. B. speaks of a 
“Wondrous Being”—a “Nameless One’— 
the “Initiator”’—ealled the “Great Sacri- 
fice”. He, “sitting at the Threshold of 
Light, looks into it from within the circle 
of Darkness, which he will not cross: nor 
will he quit his post till the last Day of 
this Life-Cycla Why does the Solitary 
Watcher remain at his self-chosen post? 
Why does he sit by the Fountain of Prim- 
eval Wisdom, of which he drinks no longer, 
for he has naught to learn which he does 
not. know—aye, neither on this Earth nor 
in Heaven? Because the lonely sore-footed 
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‘pilgrims, on their journey back to their 


home are never sure till the last moment of 


‘not losing their wary, in this limitless desert 


of Tilusion and Matter called! Earth-Life. 
Because he would fain show the way to 
that region of freedom and light, from 


. which he is a voluntary exile himself, to 


every prisoner who has succeeded in liber- 
ating himself from the bonds of flesh and 
iNmsion. Because, in short, he has sacri- 
ficed himself for the sake of Mankind, 
though but a few elect may profit by the 
Great Sacrifice.” 
The Hope In It All 

To the average mani or woman: of the 
arrogant and ignorant modern world such 
a being as is described here seems fantastic 
andi fabulous. He would sneer at the path 
of liberation as “an escape from life,” not 
recognizing it as “the true life.’ To any- 
one who has studied the Secret Doctrine 
and! thought deeply on the lives of the 
Buddhas and the Christa by the light of the 
ancient wisdom, the “Nameless One who 
waits” will have a meaning. Especially 
will this be true for those lovera of human- 
ity who dedicate themselves not to the 
gaining of power for themselves but for 
Justice for its own sake and for poor, ignor- 
ant, blind humanity. exploited: by those who 
are not fit to rule it. The attitude for a 
lover of humanity to hold in the face of the 
debauch of the nattions is not an attitude of 
condemnation but of pity—for they know 
not what. they do. The ray of hope in the 
midst of the moral and: spiritual carnage is 
that its awfulness may touch the hearts of 
some few intelligent souls who, by their 
own secret efforts, may start a true order 
of brotherhood along the lines suggested by 


the founders of the Theosophical Society— 


a “White Lodge” of the west. 
F. B. H. 


THE PINEAL GLAND 


The Magazine Digest recently abstracted 
from Die Umsehau, Frankfort, sn article 
of much interest to Theosophists on the 
pituitary and. pineal glande, Even a 
casual glance at the: references to these two 
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glands in the Secret Doctrine will convinee 


the reader that Madame Blavatsky’s opin- 


ions ran: counter to tha accepted medical 
knoweldize of her day. In this respect she 
was as far ahead of her time as she was in 
science generally. It is a source of satisfac- 
tion therefore to see that medical science 
ig now substantiating statements made by 
her many years ago. 
Orthodox View 


The Magazine abstract says of the 
pineal gland that: “This tiniest of organs, 
weighing but a fraction of a pram and 
seated in the very centre of the human 
brain, once of great importance in the 
hoary ages of antiquity, as a third eye on 
the summit of the cranium of vertebrate 
animals, has hitherto been regarded as de- 
teriorated, andi consequently unnecessary 
as far as the human body is concerned, al- 
though it is still developed to a certain ex- 
tent in some of the fish species for the 
purpose of enabling them to adapt their 
colour to that of the surroundings.” 

Secret Doctrine 


This has been the orthodox view-point 
prion to the time the Secret. Doctrine was 
written and up to the present. Madame 
Blavatsky not only knew this but cited 
chapter and verse, giving at the same time 
an occult interpretation as follows: “Many 
of the animals—especially among the lower 
orders of the vertebrates have a third eve, 
now atrophied but whicb. was necessarily 
active in its origin. The Hatteria species, 
a lizard: of the order of Lacertilia, recently 
discovered in New. Zealand—a part of An- 
cient Lemuria so called, mark well—pre- 
sents thie peculiarity in a most extraordin- 
ary manner; and not only the Hatteria 
Puncetata, but the chameleon, and certain 
reptiles and even fisheg...... There are 
Palzontologiats who to this diay feel con- 
vineed that this Third Eve originally func- 
tioned’, and they are certainly right (S.D. 
IT., 810). This reference should be read 
in extenso, for a marvellously complete 
anatomical description of the pineal gland. 

Continuing with the Magazine Digest 
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article: “Lately, however, important dis 
coveries in the domain of pathology have 
tended to emphasize the dangerous fallacy 
of branding as superfluous andı negligible 
the presence in the human: body of certain 
organa whose functions have not yet been 
detected. ..... in the case of. unfortunate 
babes being robbed of their childish inno- 
cence when still in the cradle, or of boys 
and girls under school age growing beards 
and. developing sexually....... It has been 
found that the cause. ..was directly trace- 
abla ta a diseased: condition of the Pineal 
gland.” 
Pituitary and Pineal 

“Recent vivisectional experiments con- 
duneted' at the University clinic in Vienna, 
whereby. one of the various activities of a 
secretion in the pituitary gland of the 
brain-appendix known to be the cause of 
premature sexual development, has been 
successfully arrested by injecting an ex- 
tract from the pineal gland... bave given 
conclusive proof of the afore-mentioned 
deductions, 

“A further item in the functions of this 
tiny organ. is that it is not only a powerful 
opponent of the pituitary. gland hormone 
in its capacity of furthering promature de- 
velopment of the reproduetive organs, but 
also in sueecasfully arresting giant growth 
of the limbs originating from the same 
source, But by far the most. important of 
the latest discoveries made im connection 
with research work along the same lines ia 
that by injecting the ‘chastity hormone’ 
from the pineal gland into animale in 
whieh cancer has been developed—whose 
growth is determined by the samc sonrec 
in ‘the pituitary gland that. causes giant 
development of the limbs—it has been. pos- 
sible not only to check further growth of 
these malignant trmors, but etrange as it 
may seem, by combining this secretion 
from the pineal gland with its counter- 
part, the cause of premature puberty oon- 
tained in the pituitary gland, the very 
forming of this most baffling of all dis- 
eases has been prevented: altogether.” 

“This scemingly contradicting circum- 


atance is explained by the fact that the 

brain-appendix is known to produce no less 

than thirteen. hormones, each of which has 

a different effect. on either the develop- 

ment. or growth of various parts and condi- 

tians of the body.” i 
Sun and Moon 8ymbolism 


It would not be difficult to find' refer- 
enee after reference in Theosophical liter 
ature in anticipation of the recently dis- 
covered relations of the pineal to the pitu- 
itary gland in the control, particularly, of 
zex activity. In myth and symbolism, the 
pituitary is associated with the moon—the 
pineal with the sun. The moon is, par 
excellence, the planet controlling bodily ac 
tivities and particularly sex. It is the 
planet having most to do with psychic se 
tivities. The sun om the other hand, and 
all the solar deities in mythology represent 
the higher man—the c~o—the spiritual 
aspect. 

‘There ara two aspects of the pineal pitu- 
itary relationship which are worth while 
looking into in comparison with the above. 
The higher may be considered first: 

Secret Doctrine 


Speaking of the pineal and pituitary 
bodies, Madame Blavatsky eays “we are 
told. ..not the slightest connection can be 
traced between the two centres. ‘To this, 
however, Oceultiste take exception; they 
know there is a connection... In point of 
fact, as Professor Owen has shown, a con- 
nection as objective as a groove and! tube 
exists im the ecrania of the human foetus 
and of certain fishes. When a man is in 
his normal condition, an Adept can eee the 
golden Aura pulsating in both centres. 
This motion, however, under the abnormal 
condition of effort to develop clairvoyant 
faculties, becomes intensified, nnd the aura 
takes on a stronger vibratory or swinging 
action. Tho are of the pulsation of the 
Pituitary body mounts upward, more and 
more, until, just when, as the electric cur- 
rent. strikes some solid object, the current 
tinally strikes the Pineal gland, and’ the 
dormant organ is awakened and: set all 
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glowing with pure Akashic Fire. This is 
the psyeho-physiological illustration of two 
organe on. the physical plane, which are re- 
spectively, thea concrete symbols of the 
metaphysical concepts called) Manas and 
Buddhi. The latter, in order to become 
conscious on this, needs the more differen- 
tiated fire of Manas; but once the sixth 
sénse has awakened the seventh, the light 
which radiates from this seventh sense 
ilumines the fields of infinitnde. For a 
brief space of time man: becomes omnisci- 
ent...... ? (S.D., IIL, 505). 

“And again; The pineal gland! corres- 
ponds with Divine Thought. The pituitary 
body is ‘the organ of the pSvehic plane. 
Paychiec vision is caused by. the molecular 
motion of this body, which is directly con- 
nected: with the optic nerve, and! thus af- 
feets the eight and gives rise to hallucina- 
tions.” (S.D., III., 548), 

Eye of Shiva 

Lastly, we might draw attention to the 
more phvsiological aspect of the pineal 
gland. again, however, from the Occult 
stand-point. Speaking in the Commehtar- 
ies on the stanzas of Dzvan, Madame Bla- 
vatsky says: “The allegorical expression of 
the Hindu mystics who epeak of the “Kye 
of Shiva”..... thus receives its justifica- 
tion and raison etre; the transference of 
the Pineal gland (once that ‘Third Eye’) 
to the forehead, being an exoteric licence. 
This also throws a light on. the mystery— 
incomprehensible to some—of the connec- 
tion between abnarmal or spiritual’ Seer- 
ship, and the physiological purity of the 
Seer. The question is often asked: Why 
should celibacy and: chastity be a sine qua 
non. rule and: condition of regniar chela- 
ship, or the development of psychic and 
Ocenlt powers? The answer is coutained 
in tha Commentary. When we learn that 


the ‘Third Eve’ wae once a physiological 
organ, and that later on, owing to the grad- 
nal dirappearance of spirituality and in- 
crease of materiality, (Spiritual nature 
being extinguished: by the physical), it be- 
came an atrophied organ, as little under- 
stood now by: Physiologists as is the spleen 
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—when: we learn this, the connection be 
comes clear. During human life the great- 
eet impediment in the way of spiritual de 
velopment, and especially to the acquire 
ment of Yoga powers, is the activity of our 
physiological senses. Sexual action also 
being closely connected, by interaction, 
with the spinal cord and the grey: matter 
of the brain, it is useless to pive any longer 
explanation. Of course, the normal and 
abnormal state of the brain, and the degree 
of active work in the Medulla Oblongata, 
reacta powerfully om the Pineal gland...” 
(SD.. II., 809-310), 
W, F. S. 


AGE OF THE GREAT PYRAMID 


The British Journal of Astrology, Oc- 
tober, quotes “The Daily Sketch of Ser- 
tember 2nd, 1935, as giving an interesting 
article on the Creat Pyramid from: whieh 
it offers the following extracts :— 

Mr. Paul Brunton, author andi investi- 
gator of Eastern paychic mysteries, states 
that. he was given permission to spend a 
night alone in the Great Pyramid. He 
writes “I sat in total darkness throughout 
the night, concentrating and making my 
mind: receptive of the psychic vibrations. 

“After ‘about six hours I had a most ex- 
traordinary experience. T saw in a rision 
two ancient. High Priests in: the ceremonial 
robes of their religion, who showed me a 
hitherto undiscovered and secret passage 
inside the Pyramid—but the entrance to 
it I was unable to discover. 

“I was told that the Chamber into which 
this passage led contained prehistoric ree 
ord, describing the unknown history of an . 
earlier mankind, an Atlantean race. I was 
able to confirm by persona) experience, my 
theory that in this room the High Priesta 
put their pupils mto hypuotie tranees 
wherein their spirits were released. from 
their bodies and they were shown. that the 
son] definitely survives death.” 

Atlantean in Origin 

Mr. Brunton’s long and detailed re- 
searches into the origins of the Pyramida 
and Sphinx have convinced him that these 
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monuments were originally put up: by the 
Atlanteans—that is by an emigrant colony 
-from the now sunken continent of Atlantis. 

He believes that the overwhelming of 
Atlantis caused the Sahara seabed to 
emerge as dry land. The editor of the 
British Journal of Astrology adds that Mr. 
Brunton’s views are in agreement witb his 
own, as he has long held the opinion that 
there is a secret passage im the Pyramid 
‘quite unknown to modern investigators, 
and he has also held for many-years that 
the actual date of the huilding of the Pyra- 
mid was at least. 80,000 if not more years 
ago, and that it was built by thoee who 
emigrated from Atlantis just before one of 
the great catachysms, possibly that one 
which destroyed Ruta and Daitya.—N. W. 
J. H. 

Editor's Note on Pyramids 

Madame Blavatsky brings proof. that the 
foundations and: architectural measure- 
ments of the Great: Pyramids were esoteric 
(S.D,, II., 487), as were those of Sol- 
omon’s temple—whether mythical or real 
—Noah’s Ark and the Ark of the Coven- 
ant, Speaking of the astronomical—or 
astrological—orientation of the pyramid, 
she writes (8.D., I., 333) “It is om this 
knowled ze” —this astronomical knowledge 
—“that the programma of the mysteries 
and of the series of initiations was based’; 
hence the construction of the Pyramid, the 
everlasting record'and indestructible sym- 
bol of these Mysteries andi Initiations on 
Earth, as the course of the stars are in 
Hearen.” —F. B. H. 


REVIEW 
"THE WHEEL OF REBIRTH.” 


Here ie a really Theosophical novel or 
romanee by H. K. Challoner with a Fore 
word by Cyril Scott which can be placed 
in the handa of almost anyone without 
fear of misleading them: as to the real pur- 
port of Theosophy. Jt is the first novel of 
the kind! we have read which does not en- 
courage, but actnally denounces the twin- 
soul conception favoured by mme erotic 
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atudents. Whether an actual account of a 
serias. of incarnations or not: it narrates 
with remarkable ingenuity and much liter 
ary and dramatic ability, the story of a 
group of egoes from: an early, inearnation 
in Atlantis througl Egypt, Persia, Greece, 
Germany, Italy and England, andi—this is 
the ingenious aspect of the book—it really 
articulates these incarnations karmically, 
20 that the coneequences of tater lives are 
seen to be duly the results of earlier 
actions. Incidentally there is more defin- 
ite philosophy of life and advice regarding 
the ordinary situations and affairs of life 
than one usually meets with in ench books. 
That is to eay, the events of life are taken 
up as they occur, and: ave shown to be logi- 
cally and: consistently the natural issue of 
each ego’s own hehaviour, so that the 
reader gets a direct knowledge of how 
karma acts, and the full justice and at the 
same time the marvellous clemency arising 
out of the Law which embodies Love as 
well as Justice. As a consequence the in- 
terest of the narrative is maintained on 
evary page, and the machinery of the 
Teacher and automatic writing and other 
details do not immede the progress of the 
story. We have noted about thirty passages 
for quotation, but. space does no permit. of 
such a bouquet. There isa novel theory of 
the cancer disease exponnded in the later 
pages which will interest many. The book 
is nicely printed and! published by Rider & 
Oo., London, 7/6. We note only one mis 
print. on page 2738. 


EXPLAINS SOVIET PEACE 


Moscow, Dee. 6.—Joseph Stalin, leader 
of the Soviet Union, said: in a speech at the 
Kremlin to-day that internal peace has 
came to Russia largely becanse the old 
domination by Russians over other peoples 
making up the nation had: ended. ` 

He called subordination of other peoplea 
to the Russiams “the wolfish policies of the 
Tears” which brought dissension. 

“We have made all peoples equal.’ he 
said. “There now is confidence, and a 
spirit of friendship is growing.” 
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THE MESSAGE OF H. P. BLAVATSKY. 


By Captain P. G. Bowen. 


Every student of The Ancient Wisdom 
regards FI.P.B., or profeases to regard her 
an a Messenger who brought Light and 
Freedom to a generation buried in ma- 
terialism. or fettered by lifeless ortho- 
_ doxies. Net because her Message was one 

hitherto unknown, but because ehe restated 
it with a deerce of force, and completeness 
which gave it much of the character of a 
revelation. Tio those who became awak- 
ened to its real moaning it was a time 
revelation. but it is questionable if one in 
five hundred who Have given it lip-acceapt- 
ance understood, or understand. what that 
real meaning wes. 

H.P.B. gave the name of Theosophy to 
_ the doctrines she taught, and she called 
~ the society which she founded to help in 
the work she ‘had undertaken, The Thes- 
sophical Society. Her Theosophy lives, 
ae it alwaye did, and: always will live. but 
her Theosophical Society is dead—not 
dead as iy a body that grows senile, parts 
with its Hferforee, and erumbles to dust, 


© but non-existent as is the primary cell 


“ which by subdivision, and subdivision: of 
ita subdivisions gives rise to a living body 
- of immense complexity. The body of which 
H.P.B.’s T:S. was the parent cell is the 
Theosophical’ Movement of today. No 
single. one of the many socicties calling 


- themselves Theosophical Society, or any 


' variant of that name, is the Parent T.S. 


of T.P.B., any more than: is any single 
cell in a living body the original cell from 
whence the body graw. 

This is a simple, logical fact, and though 
it may be one not palatable to many who 
call themselves Theosophists, it, nevertbe- 
less, hasi to be fully recognized if the real 
Message of H.P.B. is to be understood, 
and put into practice. No serious student 
of Theosophy will refuse to admit aa bis 
ideal the vision of the whole Theosophical 
Movement working as a united body with 
all its parts co-operating harmoniously. 
But how ean we have a co-ordinated body 
when the hand, or the stomach, or the 
heart, or even the brain each claims to be 
the body itself, amd refuses to work in 
harmony with the other parts, or even to 
recognize their existence ? 

The original Theosophical Society had 
three formulated OBJIEOTS: 

1. To form the nucleus of a Universal 
Brotherhood of humanity, without distine- 
tion of race, creed, sex, caste. or colour. 

2. Ta promote the study of Aryan and 
other Eastern: literatures, religions, and 
sciences. 

3. A third ebject—pursved by a portion 
only of the members of the Society—is to 
investigate the unexplained: laws of nature 
and the psychical powers of man. 

Careful consideration of these objects 
will give a. sound basis upon which) to de 
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velop a true understanding of the nature 
of H.P.B s message. The first chject is 
obviously not placed first at haphazard. 
Its appeal is to all, whercas that of the 
second object, and: still more the third is 
te a strictly. imited number. Every man, 
every thinking man at least, is potentially 
capablo of exhibiting a brotherly spirit 
towards his felowmen. Comparatively 
few are capable of real study of the kind 
indicated: in the second object, oven if 
they are sufficiently interested to attempt 
it. Ag for the third object, it is expresely 
stated that it is for but a few: the number 
cupable of pursuing it usefully is exceed- 
ing united. Yet. observation and experi- 
enee of the various Theosophical bodies 
and study of the literature published and 
read by their members ehows bevond all 
question that their main preoccupation is 
with the third object, or with things which 
appertain. to it rather than to the first, or 
even the second, Why this is so it is nat 
difficult to understand, The reason is 
that the Desire for Sensation in all its pro- 
tcan forns is the strongest force ruling 
common human natura, The third object 
appears to promise to gratify that desire in 
certain directions very attractive to per- 
sone newly emancipated from the prison 
of religious orthodoxy. On the other 
hand, the first object receives but lip-serv- 
ice, if that, because its true meaning is by 
no means easy to realize, even: intellectual- 
ly, while to put it into practice entails è 
many sacrifices of personal inclinations 
that the majority regard: it aa & beautiful 
ideal inposible of realization, 

Nevertheless, Universal Brotherhood 
was the thing for which lM.P.B. lived, and 
laboured, aud: died. Her supreme literary 
achievement, Zhe Secret Doctrine, is Ye 
fore anything elee a philosophic demonstra- 
tion that U wiry is the basic law of univer- 
wal mature. The First Fundamental 
Proposition ostablished by The Secret Doc- 
trine iat 

“Am omnipresent. 
and immutable principle... 


eternal, boundless 
Which is the 


rootless: root of all that was, is, or ever 
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shall be”. 

Tf that ie accopted—and every Theoso- 
phist. doos profess to accept it—it means 
that. the fact of Uiversal Brotherhood: is 
acceptad also. To accept this, and yet to 
fail to strive to exemplify one’s faith in 
one’s life means to be bat as “sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal’, 

‘We Theosophists. as a. body, have failed 
most lamentably to understand, much’ less 
to practise the thing for which our acknow- 
ledged leader andi teacher lived andi died. 
It matters not what our affiltations may 
be, we are all in: the same boat. No section ` 
of us, and uo individual among us bas any 
right to regard. ttself, or himself as essem- 
rially: better than others. Let us honestly 
admit our failure: and turn and try to dis- 
cover its reason and tts remedy. Toa reason 
is simple and obytous: it is that in our 
nature we are oxeecbing]y limited: and im- 
perfect beings, But how to remedy our 
condition? The first step towards better 
things is todo that already said, to turn 
and look at ourselves, and recognize our 
weakness and imperfection; and having 
done that to admit im the depths of our 
hearts the truth of our recognition. To 
recogtuize a failing meane that one has 
stepped away from: it, to some little extent, 
for recoonition is impossible while identi- 
fied with. it. But recogmition without the 
inward, spiritual acceptance of the truth 
of that which is perceived: ig but. a step half 
taken which may, and uswally does lead 
into another snare, that of finding excuses 
for the state ome is seeking to leave, and 
ro, subtly, becomimg reconciled to it. 
Weakness and. ignorance are excused in 
one way, only, by recogmizing them, amd 
then quitting them with whole-hearted de- 
termination . 

The reality of brotherhood’ is shtronded 
by illusions which are numerous and com- 
plex, A preat teacher has said: that the 
unbrotherly spirit is the true Satan, and 
he maintains his kingdom. by greeting his 
victims in the gnisa of brotherhood, thus 
holding them his willing slaves. We find - 
in, many, and may perbaps find in our- 
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slaves strange contradictions such as wor- 
ship of the words of the teacher whose 
message was brotherhood, on the one hand, 
and ou. tbe other exeuses for our failings 
on the score that the teacher herself was 
not always brotherly. There ara those who 
allege that M.P.B. was no model, since she 
often attacked the ways and works of 
othere. So did Jesus, and every other 
great teacher, but im doing so they were 
not unbrotherly, but the reverse. The Man 
is not his ways and. works, any more thin 
is the prisoner the dungeon which confines 
him. To attack this limitations is not to 
attack him. Jesus condemmed: theft and 
adultery, but he forgave the thief and the 
harlot. Similarly did H.P.B, remember 
that it was only upon Satan that Jesus 
aver turned! his back. Upon the slaves of 
Satan he called down the forgiveness of 
the Father. 

It may not be easy to understand the 
attitude above indicated, much less to 
adopt it, but all who call themselves The 
osophists with the least knowledge. of what 
that mamo implies may at least begin to 
struggle towards it. The path which leads 
to it ix not that which is trodden by those 
who pursue what they imagine to be the 
Third Object of the T.S. It may be begun 
by genuine devotion to the Seeand Object, 
for does not H.P.B. tell us in her neglect- 
ed, but most illuminating article, “Occult- 
ism vs. The Occult Arts” to begin by 
studying “Che Philosophy and the Science 
of the Soul?” It is not the Wisdom of 

‘the Hast that will ever lead us into Ways 
of Shadow. 

Ilow subtle and varied are the snares 
which “Satan” sets for the unwary may 
be realizel when it is found! that numbers 
of Theosophicts doubt that Universal 
Brotherhood waz really the Geepel which 
H. P. B. was commissioned: to spread, 
Fortunately we have not to depend upon 
hearsay or speculation to telli us what the 
chief concern of tha Masters of H.P.B. 
was. Their letters exist and can be 


studied! by all who desine to know the truth. 
Yet, amazingly, there are those who can 
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read them, and fail to wee the real purpose 
of tha writers, because thay come to the 
etudy with perceptions blinded by: inmate, 
or acy ired prejndices and. preconceptions. 
Beyond all else the Masters insist on 
brotherhood, and this can be demonstrated 
by turning over at random the pages of the 
volume. Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett, 
thus :— 

On page 8 we read:— 

nC tas you have ever discussed but to 
put down the idea of a universal Brother 
hood , questioned its usefulness, and advised 
to remodel the T.S. on the principle of a 
college for the special study of occultism. 
This, my respected! and esteemed friend: 
and Brother—will never dio.” 

On pago 9, referring to am Anglo-Indian 
branch of the T.8,:— 

ae the new society. ..must (though 
bearing a distinctive title of its own) be.. 
a Branch of the Parent body... and contri- 
bute to its vitality by promoting ite lead- 
ing idea of a Universal: Brotherhood”, 

On page 17:— 

“The term ‘Universa] Brotherhood’ is no 
idle phrase. Humanity in the mass hay a 
paramount claim’ upon. us... It is the only 
secure foundation for universal morality. 
Tf it is a dream it is at least a noble one 
for mankind; and it ia the aspiration of 
the true adept”. l 

Orn page 20 :—- 

er in Europe more than: anywhere 
ele a Untversal Brotherhood.. .is nece- 
sary for successful achievements im occult 
seioneas’’, 

On page 24 :— 

“The Chiefs want a ‘Brotherhood of 
Humanity’, a real Umiversal Fraternity 
started: an institution which would’ make 
itself known, throughout the world and 
arrest the attention of the highest minds”, 

Over fifty: yeans have parsed since the 
CHIEFS of the Adept Fraternity expreesed 
that, desire, but how has the Theosophical 
Movement “arrested the attention of the 
highest. minds”? As a “real Universal 
Fraternity”? No, but rather as a pitiful 
congeries of warring eects. 
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Again, on page 209, referring to the 
Anglo-Indian Branch :— 

“Finally she (H. P., B.), through my 
mediation got the consent of our highest 
Cmitr, to whom I submitted! the first letter 
you honoured: me with, but this consent, 
you will please bear in mindi, was obtained 
solely under the express and unalterable 


condition that the new Society should: be: 


founded as a Branch of the Universal 
Brotherhood”. 

Page 210, speaking of the British TS. : 

“They are of the Universal Brotherhood 
but in name, and gravitate at best towards 
Quietism—that utter paralysis of the Soul. 
They are intensely selfish in their aspir- 
ations: and will get but the reward: of their 
selfishness”. 

(Italics in all quotations are the Masters’) 

The Letters abound: in. passages similar 
to those quoted, but these are enough to 
show beyond all question what tha intem- 
tions of the teachers and: inspirers of H. 
P. B. and the true Founders of thie T.S. 
were. 

The Way has not been hidden from us 
by those who know it. Again and again 
and again in a myriad: forms of words they: 
direct us how to walk towards onr own 
regeneration, and for the salvation of manr 
kind. We have remained deaf to the 
words of the Messenger, or have twisted 
them to enit our narrow purposes. In 
three words, We Have FAILED. 

For our failure, one more reason. worth 
considering may be given. Tt lies im the 
societies which we have built up, which 
should be instruments to ba used to aid us 
in regenerating our lives, and! serving man- 
kind, but which we have made the special 
objects of our devotion and. loyalty. Loyalty 
j2 acclaimed by many. as highest. virtue, 
but in truth it is in itself neither virtue 
nor vice. Tt becomes etther indifferently 
according as its object is lofty or low. Only 
a child, or a savage would. seriously put 
loyal devotion tc an instrument above the 
work which the instrumont is designed to 
do. Yet that is the attitude of those The- 
osophista, perhape the majority, who think 


first and foremost of aggrandizing their 
particular society, and consider little what 
the society was intended to do. On this 
point H.P.B.’s own words remain to furn- 
ish us with an: object. lesson. They appear 
in her magazine Lucifer in. reply to cer- 
tain statements emanating from the head- 
quarters of the T.S. at Adyar:— 

“Tt ig pure nonsense to say that ‘H.P.B. 
....]9 loyal to the Theosophical Society 
and to Adyar’ (%). H.P.B. ts loyal to the 
death. to the Theosophical CAUSE, and to 
those great Teachers whose Philosophy 
alone can. bind the whole of humanity into 


one Brotherhood...... She is the chief 


Founder and Builder of the Society which 
was and is meant to represent that Cavsr 
.... Therefore the degree of ber sympath- 
ies with the ‘Theosophical Society and Ad- 
yar’ depends upon the degree of loyalty 
of that Society to the Cause. Let it break 
away from the original lines and show dis- 
loyalty in its policy to the Cavs, and the 
original programme of the Society, and. 
H.P.B. calling the T.S. disloyal will shake 
it off like dust from: her feet”. 

Could: anything show the true attitude 
of the true Theosophist in clearer light 
than those words of the teacher to whom 
modern Theosophy owes its existence? 
Ought they not clear the way for the many 
sincere students who stifle their consciences 
with the false idea of loyalty to persons 
and to man-made institutione. They show 
the only true spirit, that which cares for 
a worthy instrument, hut which casts aside 
an unserviceable one without hesitation, 

Having written the foregoing paragraph 
it remains to clevate a warning signal to 
those who may sea in my words advice to 
leave their socicty. T advise no such: thing, 
except in special and extreme cases in 
whieh the individaral’s own power of dis- 
orimination must be his guide. H.P.B.’s 
words are indicative of an attitude, not of 
a line of conduct to be pnreued unthink- 
ingly by all. For the vast majority the 
attitude will be assumed by tuming and 


using the society, or such fragment of it - 
ag can be grasped for the purpose for which . 
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its own stated “Objects” show that it 
exists. A society is what its members 
make it. What the individual member 
makes of it depends upon his) power amd 
circumstances. If he makes a determined 
effort to use it instead of letting it. domin- 
ate him, his example may stimulate many 
to lika effort with the result that what was 
ones an unwieldy tool becomes easy and 
serviceable to the hand. But if all such 
efforts fail, and a bandier instrument 
offers, or can be fashioned, then no false 
“loyalty”? should prevent him from avail- 
ing himeelf of it. 

To honour the memory of H.P.B. while 
wo fail to carry on the work for which she 
lived and! dies is to prove ourselves whited 
sepulchres. If we honour her in onr 
hearts, then from our hearte we should 
register a vow, to pay her the utmost 
tribute in our power, namely that of 
imitation.. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
WRITINGS OF PLATO 
By Thomas Taylor 


(Continued from Page 331.) 


Having thus considered the philosophy 
of Plato, given: a general view of hia writ- 
ings, and. made some observations on his 
style, it only now remains to speak of the 
following arrangement of bis dialogues and 
tranelation of his works, and then, with a 
few appropriate observations, to cloge this 
Introduction. 

Ags no accurate and scientific arrange- 
ment then of these dialogues has been 
transmitted to ne from the antients, I was 
under the necessity of adopting an arrange- 
ment of my own, which I trust is not. un- 
scientific, however inferior it may be to 
that which was doubtless made, though un- 
fortunately lost, by the latter interpreters 
of Plato. In mp arrangement, therefore, 
I have imitated the order of the universe, 
in which, as I have already observed, 
wholes precede parts, and universala parti- 
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oculars. Henes I have placed those dia- 
lopues first which rank as wholes, or have 
the relation of a system, and afterwards 
those in which! these systems are branched 
out into particulars. Thus, after the First 
Alcibiades, which may be called’, and ap- 


pears to have been generally. considered by ` 


the antients, an: introduction to the whole 
of Plato’s philosophy, I have plaecd the 
Republic and the Laws, which may be said 
to comprehend systematically the morals 
and politics of Plato. After these I have 
ranked the Timeus, which contains the 
whole of his physiology, and together with 
it the Critias, because of ifs connection 
with the Timeus. The next in order is 
the Parmenides, which contains a system 
of his theology. Thus far this arrange 
ment is conformuble to the natural progress 
of the human mind in the acquisition of the 
sublimest. knowledge: the subsequent ar 
rangement principally regards the order of 
things. After the Parmenides then, the 
Sophista, Phædrus, Greater Hippias, and 
Banquet. follow, which may be considered 
as so many. lesser wholes subordinate to 
and comprehended in the Parmenides, 
which, like the universe itself, is a whole 
of wholes. For inthe Sophista being itself 
is investigated, in the Banquet love itself, 
and in the Phædrus beauty itself; all which 
are intelligible forms, and are consequently 
contained in the Parmenides, in which the 
whole axtenti of the intellimble is unfolded. 
The Greater Hippias is classed with the 
Phredrus, because ir the latter the whole 
series of the baautiful is discussed, and in 
the former that which subsists in soul. 
After these follows the Theretetus, in which 
science considered: as subsisting in sonl is 
investigated: science iteelf, according to 
its first subsistence, having been previous- 
ly celebrated by Socrates in one part of the 
Phedrus. The Politicns and: Minos, which 
follow next, may. be considered as ramifi- 
cations from the Laws: and, in short, all 
the following dialogues either consider 
more particularly the dogmas which are 
systematically comprehended: in those 
already enumerated, or naturally flow 
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from them as their original sounce. As it 
did not however appear possible to arrange 
these dialogues which rank as parts in the 
same accurate order as those which we 
considered as whole, it was thought better 
to class them either according to their 
agreement in one particular circumstance, 
as the Phedo, Apology, and Crito, all 
which relate to the death of Socrates, and 
as the Meno and Protagoras, which relate 
to the question whether virtue can be 
taught: or according to their agreement in 
character, as the Lesser Hippias and 
Euthydemus, which are anatreptic, and the 
Theages, Laches, and Lysis, which are 
maieutic dialogues. The Cratylus is 
ranked: in: the last place, not. so much be- 
eause the subject of it is etymology, as 
because a great part of it is deenly thev- 
logical: for by this arrangement, after 
having ascended: to all the divine orders 
and their ineffable principle in the Par- 
menides, and thence descended in a regular 
series to the human soul in the subsequent 
dialogues, the reader is again led back to 
deity in this. dialogue. and: thus. imitates 
the order which: all beings observe, thet of 
incessantly returning to the principles 
whence they flew. 

After the dialogues* follow the Epistles 
of Plato, which ane in every respect: worthy 
that prinee of all true philosophers. They 
are not only written. with great elegance, 
and. occasionally. with magnificence of dic- 
tion, but with all the becoming dignity of 
a mind conscious of its superior endow- 
ments. and all the authority of a master in 
philosophy. They are likewise replete with 
many admirable political observations, and 
contain some of his most abstruse: dogmas, 
which though delivered enigmatically, vet. 
the manner in which they are delivered, 
elucidates at the same time that it. is eluci- 
dated by what is said of these dogmas in 
his more theological dialogues. 

With respect. to the following transla- 


* As I profess to give the reader a translation 
of the genuine works of Plato only, I have not 
translated the Axiochus, Demodocus, Sisyphus, 
&e. as these are evidently spurious dialogues. 
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tion, it ie necessary to observe, in the first 
place, that: the nnmber of legitimate dia- 
lognes of Plato is fifty-five; for though 
the Republic forms but one treatise, and 
the Laws. another, yet the former consists 
of ten and the latter of twelve books, and 
each of these books is a dialogue. Hence, 
as there are thirty-three dialogues, besides 
the Laws and the Republic, fifty-five wall, 
as we have said, be the amount of the 
whole. Of these fifty-five, the nine follow- 
ing have ‘been translated by Mr. Sydien- 
ham: viz. the First and: Second Alcibiades, 
the Greater and: Lesser Hippias, the Ban- 
quet (except the speech of Alcibiades), the 
Philebus, the Meno. the To, and the 
Rivalst. I have already observed, and 
with deep regret, that this excellent though 
unfortunate scholar died before be had 
made that proficiency in the philosophy of 
Plato which might have been. reasonably 
expected from so fair a beginning, I per- 
sonally: knew him only. in the decline of 
life, when'his mental powers were not only 
considerably impaired by age, but greatly 
injured by calamity. His life had been 
very stormy: his circumstances, for many 
years preceding his death, were indigent; 
his patrons were by no means liberal; and 
his real friends were neither numerous nor 
affluent. He began the study of Plato, as 
he himself informd me, when he had con- 
siderably passed! the meridian of life, and 
with most unfortunate prejudices against 
his best disciples, which I attempted to re- 
move during my acquaintance with him, 
and partly sneceeded in tthe attempt: but 
infirmity and death prevented its comple 
tion. Under such circumstances it was not 
to be expected that he would fathom the ' 
profundity of Plate’s conceptions, and ar 
vive at the summit of philosophic attain- 
ments. I saw, however, that his talents 
and hia natural disposition were such as 
might have ranked! him among the best of 
Plato’s interpreters, if he had' not yielded 
to the pressure of calamity, if he had not 
+ In the notes on the nbove-mentioned nine dia- 


logues, those written by Mr. Sydenham are 
signed N., and those by myself T. 
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nourished such baneful prejudices, and if 
he had not neglected philosophy in the 
early part of life. Had this happened, my 
labours would hare been considerably 
lessened, or perhaps rendered entirely une 
necessary, and his name would have been 
transmitted to posterity with undecaying 
renown. As this unfortunately did not 
happen, I have been under the necessity of 
diligently examining and comparing with 
the original all those parts of the dialogues 
which he translated, that. are more deeply 
philasophical, or that contain any thing of 
the theology of Plato. Tn theee, ae might 
be expected, I found him greatly: deficient: 
I found him sometimes mistaking the 
meaning throneh ignorance of Plato’s more 
sublime tenets, and at. other times pervert- 
ing it. in order to favour came opinions of 
his own. His translation however of other 
parts which are not so abstruse is excellent. 
In these he not only presents the reader 


faithfnlly.with the matter, but likewise. 


with the genuine manner of Plato. The 
notes too which aceompany the tranalation 
of these parts generally exhibit just: eriti- 
ciem and extensive learning, an elegant 
taste, and a genius naturally philosophic. 
Of these notes I have preserved as much as 
was consistent with the limits and design 
of the following work. 

Of the translation of the Republic by 
Dr. Spens, it is necessary to observe, that a 
considerable part of it is very faithfully 
executed; bni that in the inore abstruse 
parts it ie inaccurate: and thet it everv 
where abounds with Scotticisms which 
offend an English ear, and vulgarisms 
which are no less disgraceful to the trans- 
lator than: disgusting to the reader. Snuf- 
fice it therefore to say of this version. that 
I have adopted it wherever I found it could 
with propriety be adopted. and given my 
own translation. where it was otherwize. 

Of the ion dialogues, translated by 
Dacier, I can sav nothing with aeenraey. 
because I have no knowledge whatever of 
the French language; but if any judgment 
may be formed of this work, from a trans- 
lation of it into English, I will be bold to 
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sav that jt is by no means literal, and that 
he very frequently: mistakes. the sensa of 
the original. From this translation there- 
fore I could derive but little assistance; 
some however T have derived, and that 
tittle I willingly acknowledge. In trans- 
lating the rest of Plats works, and this, 
as the ronder mav casily sea, form by far 
the greatest part. of them. T have had no 
assistance from any translation except that 
of Ficinus, the general excellency of which 
is well known to every student of Plato, 
arising not only from his. poreessing a 
knowledge of Platonism snperior to that of 
any translators that have followed him, but 


likewise from his having made this trans- 


Jation from a very valuable manuscript in 
the Medieean library. whieh is now no 
longer to be found. T have. however, 
availed inveelf of tha learned labours of 
the editors. of various dialogues of Plato: 


such as the edition of the Rivals, Euthy- | 


nhro, Apology, Crito, and Phædo, by 
Forster: of the First and Second Aleibi- 
ades and Hipparchus. hv Etwall: of the 
Meno, First Aleihiades, Phædo and 
Phadirus, printed at Vienna 1784; of the 
Cratylus and Thevtetus, by Fischer: of the 
Republic. bv Massey: andi of the Euthy- 
demns and Gorgias. by Dr. Routh. presi- 
dent of Magdalen. College, Oxford. This 
Jast editor has enriched his edition of these 
two dialogues with verv valuable and: copi- 
ome philological and critieal notes, in. which 
he has displayed’ no Jess learning than 
indemment, no less aenteness than taste. He 
appears indcedi to me to be one of the best 
and most. modest of philologists; and’ it is 
to be hoped: that he will be imitated in 
what he bas done by suceseding editors of 
Plato’: text. 

Tf me translation hnd: heen made with 
an eve to the jnudement of the many, it 
would have been necessary to apologize for 
its literal exactness. Had I been anxious 
to gratify false taste with respeet to com- 
position, | shonld doubtless have: attended 
less to ibe precise meaning of the original, 
have omitted almost all connective par- 
ticles, have divided long periods into a 
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number of short ones, and: branched out 
the strong and: deep river of Plato’s lan- 
guage into smooth-gliding, ehallow, and 
feeble streams; but: as the present work 
was composed with the hope indeed of ben- 
efitting all, but with an eye to the eriticism 
solely of men of elevated! souls, I have en- 
deavoured not to lose a word of the orig- 
inal; and: yet at the same time have at- 
tempted to give the translation as much 
elegance as such verbal accuracy can be 
supposed capable of admitting. I have 
also endeavoured to preserve the manner 
as well as the matter of my author, being 
fully persuaded that no tranelation de- 
serves applause, in which both these are 
not. as much as possible preserved. 

My principal object in this arduous un- 
dertaking has been to unfold all the 
abstruse and enblime dogmas of Plato. as 
they are found dispersed in his works. 
Minutely to unravel the art which he em- 
ploys in the composition of all his dia- 
lognes, and to dio full justice to his mean- 
ing in every particular, must be the task 
of some one who has more leisure, and: who 
is able to give the works of Plato to the 
public on a more extensiva plan. In ac- 
complishing this great object, I have 
presented tha reader in my notes with 
nearly the substance in: English of all the 
following manuseript Greek Commentaries 
and Scholia on Plato; viz. of the Commen- 
taries of Proclus on the Parmenides and 
First Alcibiades, and' of hia Scholia on the 
Cratylus; of the Scholia of Olympiodorus 
on the Phiede, Gorgias, and Philebus; and 
of Wiermeas on the Phadrus. To these are 
added very copious extracts from the 
manuscript of Damasciust, Pert Archon, 
and from the published works of Proclus 
on the Timzus, Republic, and Theology of 


t Patricius was one of the very few in modern 
times who have been sensible of the great merit 
of thease writings, as is evident from the extract 
from the preface to his translation of Proelus’a 
Theologica! Elements. (Ferrar, 4to, 1583.) Pa- 
trieius, prior to this, enumerates the writings of 
Proelus, and they are included in his wish, that 
all the manuscript Greek commentaries on Plato 
were made publie. 


Plato. Of the four first of these manu- 
veripts, three of which are folio volumes, I 
have complete copies taken with my own 
hand!; and of the copious extracts from the 
others, those from Olympiodorus on the 
Gorgias were taken: by me from the copy 
preserved in the British Museum: those 
from the same philosopher on the Philebus, 
and those from Hermeas on the Phedrus, 
and Damaseius Pert Archon, from the 
copies in the Bodleian library. 

And here gratitude demande that I 
should publicly acknowledge the. very hand- 
some and liberal manner in which I was 
received by the University of Oxford, and 
by the principal librarian, and' sub-librari- 
ans of the Bodleian library, during the 
time that. I made the above-mentioned’ ex- 
tracts. Inthe first place I have to acknow- 
ledee the very polite attention, which was 
paid to me by Dr. Jackson*, dean. of 
Christ-ehnreh. In the second place. the 
liberty of attendance at the Bodleian 
library, and tha accommodation which was 
there afforded: me by the librarians of that 
excellent collection, demand from me no 
small tribute of praise And, above all, the 
very liberal manner in which I wag re- 
ecived by the fellows of New College, with 
whom I resided for three weeks, and from 
whom I experienced even Grecian hospi- 
tality, will, T trust. be as difficult a task 
for time to obliterate from my memory, as 
it would be for me to express it as it de- 
gerves. 

With respect to the faulta which I may 
have committed. in this translation (for I 
am not vain enough to suppose it is with- 
out fault), I might plead as an excuse, that 
the whole of it has been executed amidst 
severe endurance from bodily infirmity 


and indigent cirenmstances; aud that a 


very considerable part of it was accomp- 
lished amidst other ills of no common mage 
nitude, and other labours inimical to such 


*T was much pleased to find that this very 
respectable prelate is a great admirer of Aris- 
totlc, and that extracts from the Commentaries 
of Simplicius and Ammonius on the Categories 
of that philosopher, are read by his orders in the 
college of which he is the head. 
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an undertaking. But whatever may be my 
errors, I will not fly to calamity for an 
apology. Let it be my excuse, that the mis- 
takes I may have committed in lesser par- 
ticulars, have arisen from my eagerness to 
reize and promulgate those great: truths in 
the philosophy and theology of Plato, 
which though they: have been concealed’ for 
ages in oblivion, have a subsistence coeval 
with the universe, and will again be re- 


stored, and flourish, for very extended © 


periods, through ali the infinite revolutions 
of time. 

In the next place, it is necessary to speak 
' concerning the qualifications requisite in a 
legitimate student of the philosophy of 
Plato, previous to which I shall just notice 
the absurdity of supposing, that a mere 
knowledge of the Greek tongue, however 
great that knowledge may be, is alone suf- 
ficient to the understanding the eublime 
doctrines of Plato: for a man might as well 
think that he can understand Archimedes 
without a knowledge of the elements of 
geometry, merely because he can read him 
in the original, Those who entertain such 
an idle opinion, would do well to meditate 
on the profound observation of Heraclitus. 
“that polymathy does not teach intellect,” 
(Polymathie noon ou didasket). 

By a legitimate student. then, of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. J mean one who, both 
from nature and education. is properly 
qualified for such an arduous undertak- 
ing: that is, one who. possesses a naturally 
good disposition: is sagacious and aente, 
and is inflamed with an ardent desire for 
the acquisition of wisdom and truth; who 
from his childhood: has been well instructed 
in the mathematical disciplines; who, be- 
sides this, has spent. whole days, and: fre- 
quently the greater part of the night, in 
profound meditation: and. like one trium- 
phantly sailing over a raging sea, or skil- 
fully piercing through an army of foes, has 
Buecessfully enenuntercd an hostile multi- 
tude of doubts :—in short. who has never 
considered’ wisdom as a thing of trifling 
estimation and easy aecess, but as that 
which cannot be obtained without the most 


generous and severe endurance, and the 
intrinsie worth of which surpasses all cor- 
poreal good, far more than the ocean the 
fleeting bubble which floats on its surface. 
To such as are destitute of these requisites, 
who make the study of words their sole 
employment, and the, pursuit of wisdom but 
at best a secondary thing, who expect. to be 
wise by desultory! application for an hour 
or two in a day, after the fatigues of busi- 
ness, after mixing with the base multitude 
of mankind, laughing: with the gay, affect- 
ing airs of gravity: with the serious, tacitly 
assenting to every man’s opinion, however 
absurd, and winking at folly however 
shameful and! hase—to such as these-—and, 
alas! the world is fnll of sueh-—-the sub- 
limest truths must appear to be nothing 
more than jargon and reverie, the dreams 
of a distempered imagination, or the ebul- 
litions of fanatical faith. 

But all this is by no means wonderful, 
if we consider that two-fold ignorance ‘is 
the disease of the many. For they are not 
only ignorant with respect to the sublimest 
knowledge, but thew are even igmorant of 
their ignorance. Hence thev never enspect 
their want of understanding: but immedi- 
ately reject a doctrine which appears at 
first sight absurd, because it 1s too splendid 
for their bat-like eyes to behold. Or if 
they even yield their assent. fo its truth, 
their very assent is the result of the same 
most dreadful disease of the soul. For 
they will faney. says Plato, that they un- 
derstand the highest truths, when. the very 
contrary is really the case. I earnestly 
therefore entreat men of this description, 
not to meddle with any of the profound 
speculations of the Platonic philosophy: 
for it is more dangerous to urge them to 
such an employment, than fo advise them 
to follow their sordid avoeationa with im- 
wearied assiduity, and toil for wealth with 
increasing alacrity and vigour; as they 
will by this means give free scope to the 
bace habits of their soul. and sooner suffer 
that punishment which in such as these 
must always precede mental illumination, 
end he the inevitable consequence of guilt. 
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Tt is well said indeed: by Lysis, the Pytha- 
gorean, that to meuleate liberal specula- 
tions and discourses to those whose morals 
are turbid and confused, is just as absurd 
as to pour pure and transparent water into 
a deep well full of mire and clay; for he 
who docs this will only disturb the mud, 
and cauze the pure water to beconie defiled. 
The woods of such, as the same author 
beautifnlly observes: (that is the irrati:nal 
or corporeal life), in which these dire pas- 
gions are nomrished, must: first be purified 
with fire and sword, and every kind of 
instrument. (thar is through preparatory 
disciplines and the political virtues), and 
reason must. be freed from ite slavery to 
the affections, before any thing useful ean 
be planted in these savage haunts. 
Let not such then presume to explore the 
regions of Platonic philosophy. The land 
is too pure to admit the sordid and the 
base. The road which conduets to it is too 
intricate to be diseovered by tle nnskilfnl 
and stupid, and the journey is too long and 
laborious to be accomplished hy the effem- 
inate and the timid, by the slave of pas- 
sion and the dupe of opinion, by the lover 
of sense and the despiser of truth. The 
dangers and difficulties im the nndertaking 
are such as can be sustained by none hut 
the most hardy and secomplished advent- 
urerg; and he who begins the journey 
without the strength. of Hercules, or the 
wisdom and patience of Ulysses, must be 
destroyed by the wild beasts of the forest. 
or perish in the storms of the ocean: must 
suffer transmutation into a beast, through 
the magie power of Circe, or be exiled for 
life by 'the detaining charms of Calypso: 
and in short must deseend: into Hades, and 
wander in its darkness, withont emerging 
from thence to the brieht regious of the 
morning. or be ruined by the deadly 
melody of the Svren’s song. To the most 
skilful traveller. who purenes the right 


road with an ardour which no toils can 
abate, with a vigilance which no weariness 
ean surprise into negligence, and withvirtue 
which no temptations can seduce, it ex- 
hibits for many vears the appearance of 
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the Iihaca of Ulysses, or the flying Italy. of 
Æneas; for we no sooner gain a glimpse 
of the pleasing land which is to be the end 
of cur journey, than it is suddenly rav- 
ished from our view, and we still find our 
selves at a distance from the beloved coast, 
exposed to the fury of a stormy sea of 
doubts. 

Abandon then, ye groveling soula, the 
fruitless desin! Pursue with avidity the 
beaten road which leads to popular honours 
and sordid gain, but relinquish all thoughts 
of a voyage for which you are totally un- 
prepared. Do you not perceive what a 
length of sea separates you from the royal 
coast? A seas ; 

Huge, horrid, vast, where scarce in 

safety sails . ' 

The best huilt ship, though Jove inspire 

the gales. 

And may we not very justly ask you, 
similar to the interrogation of Calypso, . 
What ships have you, what sailors to 

convey, 

What oars to eut the long laborious 

way? 

IT shall only observe further, that the 
life of Plato, by Olympiodorus, waa pre- 
fixed to this translation, in preference to 
rhat by Diogenes Laertius, because the 
former is the production of a most eminent 
Platonist, and the latter of a mere his- 
torian, who indiseriminately gave to the 
pwblic whatever anecdotes he found in 
other authors. If the reader combines this 
short sketch of the life of Plato with what 
that philosopher says of himeclf in his 7th 
Epistle, he will be iir possession of the most 
important particulars about him that ean 
he obtained: at present, 


(To Be Continued.) 


Book Learning precedes Heart Wisdom, 
usually; let us then support our Writers, 


My list sent on request and every effort 
will be made to meet your wishes. 


N. W. J. HAYDON 
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THE CANADIAN 
MR. WOOD’S NEW BOOK 


Mr. Ernest Egerton Wood, who has been 
living at Ootacamund! in Southern Tadia, 
and recruiting his health, has been pre- 
paring a book to be entitled “Is This The- 
osophy?”’ it ig to be published by Rider 
in London this month, and is a large book 
to cost 16/~. It will be a book of memories, 
and considering Mr. Wood’s experiences 
in the thick of all the hurley-burley of the 
Theosophical: Society for 25 years past it 
should be of intense interest. Moreover, 
Mr. Wood being a careful student of The 
Secret Doctrine it should prove to be an 
important work of illumination to students, 
Mr. Wood’s weneral attitude towards the 
subject is demonstrated in an article in 
the current December Theosophist, in 
which he sets forth jm nroderate terms 
the natural position of those who, as Ma- 
dame Blavatsky. says in The Key, would 
not join the Society unlees they were in- 
tereated in Theosophy. Mr. Hamerster 
has been called: upon by the President to 
reply to Mr. Wood, which occurs to us aa 
suggestive of Col. Olcott calling on some 
one to reply to Madame Blavatsky. There 
is only one way to do that and Mr. Hame- 
ster adopts it, Obviously it ia not a suc- 
cesaful one. 

The Occult Review, the new quarterly 
issne of which has just come to hand hag a 
preview of Mr. Wood’s volume, and we 
venture to make the two following extracts 
from it. It will be seen that the volnme 
may be expected to corroborate all those 
things which The Canadian Theosophiet 
has been: censored for daring to assert, and 
that our policy during the last fifteen or 
sixteen years has been fully justified. We 
look forward with keen interest to a 
perusal of the volume. Meanwhile The 
Occult Review informs us that Mr. Wood’s 
record: is of many years’ seM-sacrificing 
work in cloze touch with the leaders of the 
Besant-Leadbeater section of the Theo- 
sophical Movement. As a consequence he 
has much of vital interest to reveal to those 
for whom ‘there is no religion higher than 
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Truth,’ 

“Heavy of heart and disillusioned in 
later days, Mr. Wood nevertheless 


cherishes a warm regard for the Aunie 
Besant of earlicr years: and his literary 
work in connection with the Vasanta Press 
has left its mark..... PE 

“With the coming to Adyar, in 1909, 
of Mr. Leadbeater ond young Krishna- 
murti (then a boy of abont thirteen years), 
influences which were destined to figure 
largely in the later life of Mr. Wood came 
into operation. He had much confidence 
in ©. W. L. and ‘grew to like him very 
much,’ But although satisfied: of the 
sincerity of Mr, Leadbeater, there was no 
satisfactory evidence to be found in sup- 
port of his clairvoyance. In fact the Lime 
came when Mr, Wood was convinced that 
The Lives of Aleyone,’ as the clairvoyant 
investigations into the past lives of Krish- 
namurti, were entitled, could not bear the 
searchlight of analysis. Nor was Mr. 
Wood’ at ease im face of the manner in 
which apparently A, B. and C. W. L. 
fostered, the credulity of their followers 
in the omniseience of their clairvoyant 
powers. The clairvoyance of C. W., L., 
upon which Dr, Besant appears to have 
relied too much, ultimately brought the 
whole ‘World Saviour’ project into ridicule 
and disrepute. 

“The reader will be surprised to find 
the extent to which Mr. Leadbeater was 
indebted, in his booke, to information sup- 
pliel by Mr. Wood. Of his efforts to 
establish within the Theosophical Society 
a free platfrom, ‘so that no party could use 
the organization for ite own purpose’: of 
his candidacy for election as President of 
the Society after the paesing of Dr. 
Resant; of his handicaps, and. his defeat— 
all this must be left to the reader himself 
to follow. Suffice it to say that ‘the elec- 
tion which ought to have been a courtly 
record of policy and opinion. ...degener- 
ated: into something worse than any poli- 
tical election I have ever known.... It 
was a victory for Bishop Leadbeater. who 
at last attained practically full control 
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during Dr, Besant’s illness, though he 
himself, then at the age of eiphty-seven, 
did not live to sce the result of the elec- 


“Tt says much for the sincerity and de- 
votion to the Theosophical Movement of 
the subject of this autobiography that 
little or no trace of bitterness or rancour 
mare the pages of thie book. It stands as 
a living testimony to the reality of the 
spiritual powers which, given opportunity, 
would work, as they have worked in the 
past, through the organization established 
by Madame Blavatsky: for that purpose. 
Tt is difficult to believe that her efforts 
were made in vain. What: does the future 
hold: in etore %” 

We understand that Mr. Wood expects 
to visit New York before Jong, and it 
would certainly. be a welcome visit should 
he be able to come to Canada when: on this 
continent, We who proposed him for the 
Presidency would be glad to acknowledge 
to him personally our regard and esteem 
for the gentlemanly fashion in which he 
conducted his campaign in the face of 
much misrepresentation and political 
trickery, 


DR. de PURUCKER’S 
“ FUNDAMENTALS ” 


Tt may seem rather late in the day to 
speak of a book published in 1982 andi re- 
viewed in our columns in June of that 
year, but I have felt for some time since 
reading Dr. G. de Purucker’s “Funda- 
mentals of the Esoteric Philosophy” that 
I would like to say a word of my own im- 
pressione. I am so constituted that it is 
very rarely I can swallow a book whole- 
sale without any reservation whatever, and 
I have no impulee to swallow the Funda- 
mentals in that style. But I am bound. to 
say that I found the book thought-provok- 
ing, euggestive, novel jn ite new emphases, 
and a valuable adjunct to a student of The 
Secret Doctrine. 

Of course students—real students—of 
the Secret Doetrine, are as critical as any 
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other readers can be, and statements made 
by whomsoever have to be analyzed and 
weighed and: balanced: with experience and 
reason and. intmition. I am a stow reader 
and on a large book have to take my time, 
and! go have no apology to make about 
delay, whatever may be due for incapacity. 
No book is infallible, and if it were it 
would take an infallible reader to appreci- 
ate its merita, Consequently reviewers 
may very courteously agree to differ on 
many points, and. yet. fecl no alarm because 
they cannot see eve to eve. I am always 
ready to admit. I am wrong, if my error is 
pointed out, and I never was foolish 
enough to think I knew more than anyone 
else, 

We are told that there are at least seven 
methods of interpretation. and’ it ig rarely 
that. the proper method is indicated by the 
author, Indeed, one may feel that many 
authors are unaware of the eorrect method 
of dealing with their own works. When 
the true key is metaphysical or transcen- 
dental or idealistic or purely Divine or 
Spiritual one may be forgiven if he 
stumbles in his interpretations. In any 
case a good: book, whoever may. write it, is 
one that stirs the imagination and inner 
faculties of the student, and! inepires him 
to prester effort of mind and action. I 
believe this book of Dr. de Purucker’s will 
do this if read in anything like an ap 
proach to the true spirit. 

There have heen suggestions that this 
book has been dictated by a Master. The 
author himself statea that “the Teacher has 
told me almost. nothing” (page 158). But 
whether he was told. little or much, the 
hook should he read by the student as we 
were advised to read the Secret Doctrine, 
without any thought of authority, to ques- 
tion every statement, to judge it from ex- 
perience and the evidence of others, and to 
give it the final test of reason and common 
sense on ‘its valne as a guide to Life, 

I found the book acutely stimulating. 
Whether one agrees or not with some of 
its propositions. there can be no doubt that 
it ig om the side of the angels, and those 
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who read it will be compelled to go to The 
Secret Doctrine to settle any difficulties 
they may meet. Dr. de Purucker suffers 
ag an author from the form of the book, 
which really consists of a series of lectures, 
in which he irritates one reader at least, if 
one be permitted the liberty, by references 
to “the Teacher” wha had told him almost 
nothing, as he says, and. who, to judge by 
euch early dieta as that the Bhapavad Gita 
was a book not suited to the Nineteenth 
Century, or that the clay bank of Point 
Loma was the oldest part of our Earth, was 
certainiy not capable of instructing as 
clever and learned a man as Dr. de 
Purueker undoubtedly is. Now that he is 
“on his own? go to speak, one feels much 
more confidence in his own reHability. 

Much fault was found with his use of 
the term “absolute” to cover the perfection 
or completeness of lesser manifestations of 
Comseionsness and Power than The 
ABSOLUTE. It does not appear that Dr, 
de Purucker had! tried in any way to take 
away from the Unknown. Root any phase 
of jts wniqnity, but nsed if in the Dietion- 
ary senese “perfect in itself; or as we say 
colloquially in the last few years, Abso- 
lutely, when: absoluteness is the last thing 
in our minds. 

I would more seriously differ with him 
when he says there is no Law of Kanna, 
but simply the working of various con- 
eclousnesses, or to put it az he does, “the 
various workings of consclousnesses in 
Nature.” I should say that if we are in 
touch with anything absolute it is the Law 
of Karma, otherwise, as Walt Whitman 
says, “Alarum! Then indeed we are be- 
trayedi!” Perhaps the new karman which 
he preaches is different from what H. P. 
P. had in mind, for Karma gives us n 
“foothold, tenon’d and mortis’d in 


"n granite;” but this idea that Karma may be 


the “habit” or “will”? or mayhap the whim 
of a being ko whom we are subject, is sub- 
versive of all standards and principles. 
The Seeret Doctrine teaches that Con- 
sciousness and: Matter are the two facets or 
aspects of the Absolute which constitute 


the basis of conditioned Being whether sub- 
jective or objective; and that we acquire 
individuality, first by natural impulse, 
and then by self-induced and self-devised 
efforts, checked: by Karma, thus ascending 
from the lowest to the highest Manas up to 
the holiest archangel. 1¢ is the Law of 
Karina that suaraniees the integrity of the 
ascending: entity and if there be no Law 
on which it ean depend, what are we to 
think ? 

‘This theory of Dr. de Purucker’s will 
suit the sacerdotalists and: the ecalesiastics 
generally, but it is not the teaching we had 
from H. P. R. Still, none of us is infai- 
lible, and I am willing to be shown, if that 
can be. The chief value of Dr. de Purue- 
kers book ie the importance he attaches to 
the revelations regarding the Hierarchies. 
Tt is truc that little attention haz been 
paid, comparatively. to this subject, We 
venture to make some quotations from The 
Seeret Doctrine under this head, and. com- 
mend Dr. de Purucker’s remarks about it 
to the student, It illuminates many aspects 
of the teaching, but nowhere that I can 
discover js it suggested that the Hier- 
archics or their component Beings are in 
any way exempt from the genera] Law of 
Karma that operates up to the Throne of 
the Invisible itself. For directing atten- 
tion to this point alone the book is well 
worth study, but there are many other 
virtues which we need not dilate upon and 
which the student will perceive for him- 
self, while gaining perspicacity in con- 
sidering the detail and embellishmente of 
the writer’s treatment. The volume has a 
fine Index and runs to 555 pages. 
(London: Rider & Co., 25/-). 

A. i. S. S. 


BOOKS BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


Bhagavad Gita .............cloth $1.85 leather $1.75 
Crest Jawel of Wisdom ................0.¢loth $1.25 


Great Upanishads, vol. L u.. . loth $1.80 
Parables of the Kingdom ... paper 50 
Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras u. «cloth $1.25 


Bong of Life wicca PApOr 70 
i May Be Had Direct From 

THE QUARTERLY BOOK DEPARTMENT 
P.O. Box 64, Station O. Now York City. 
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HIERARCHIES 


Everything in the Universe, throughout 
all its Kingdoms, is conscious..... The 
Universe is worked and guided from within 
outwards. (S.D., I. 274). 

ICarana—eterna] cause—is alone during 
the “Nights of Brahma”. The previous 
objective Universe has dissolved into its 
one primal and: eternal cause, and it is, 20 
to say, held in solution in Space, to dif- 
ferentiate again and’ crystallize out anew 
at the following Manwantaric Dawn. (S. 
D., I. 411). 

The Mystery in the Hierarchy of the 
Anupadaka ig great, its apex being the 
universal Spirit-Soul, and the lower rung 
the Manushi-Budidha; and even every 
Sonl-endowed. Man is an Anupadeka in a 
latent state. (S.D., I. 54). 

Tbe Primary Breath informs the higher 
Hierarchies; the secondary, the lower, in 
fhe constantly descending planes. (S.D., 
II, 492), 

The Monads circling around any septen- 
ary chain are divided into seven classes or 
hierarchies according to their respective 
stages of evolution, consciousness and 
merit. (S.D., I. 171). 

Stanza Four shows the differentiation of 
the Germ of the Universe into the Septen- 
ary Hierarchies of conscious Divine 
Powers, who are the active manifestation 
of the One Supreme Energy. They are 
the framers, shapers andi ultimately the 
creators of all the manifested: Universe in 
the only sense in which the name “Creat- 
ors” is intelligible; they inform and. puide 
it; they are the intelligent Beings who 
adjust and control evolution; embodying 
in themselves those manifestations of the 
ONE LAW, which we know as “The Laws 
of Nature.” (8.D., I. 21-2). 

Stanza Five proceeds with a minute 
classification of the Orders of the Angelic 
Hierarchy—an endless enumeration of the 
celestial hosts andi beings, each having its 
distinct task in the ruling of the visible 
kosmos during its existence. 


These are the AH-HT (Dhyan Cho- 


hans),, the collective hosts: of spiritual be- 
ings—the Angelic Hosis of Christianity. 
ena oe The Hierarchy of spiritual be- 
ings through which the Universal Mind 
eomes into action, is like an army—a 
“Host”, truly... composed of army: corps, 
divisions, brigades, regiments, and so 
forth, each with its separate individuality 
or life, and its limited: freedom of action 
and limited: responsibilities; each con- 
tained' in a large individuality to which its 
own! interests arc subservient and each con- 
taining leseer individualities in itself. (S. 
D., I. 38). 

Fire, Flame, Day, the Bright Fortnight, 
Smoke, Night, are all names of various 
deities which preside over the Cosmo- 
psychic Powers. (S.D., I. 86). 

The Pitris are Lunar deities and our 
ancestors because they created physical 
man, (8.D., I. 86). 

The Hierarchy of Creative Powers is 
divided into Seven (or 4 and: 3)) esoteric, 
within the twelve great Orders, recorded 
im the Twelve Signs of tbe Zodiac..... 
The highest group is composed of the 
divine Flames, so-called, also spoken of as 
the “Fiery Lions” and the “Lions of Life” 
whose esotericism is securely hidden in 
the Zodiacal sign of Leo. (S.D., I. 218). 

The Kumaras are called the Four 
(though in reality Seven in number) be- 
eause Sanaka, Sananda, Sanatana, and 
Sanat-Kumara are the chief Vaidhata. 
(S.D., L 89). 

Parasakti, Jnanasakti, Itchasakti, Kri- 
vasakti, Kundalinisakti, Mantrikasakti— 
These six forces are in their unity repre- 
sented by the “Daiviprakrit?,.” the Serenth, 
the light of the Logos. There six names 
are those of the six Hierarchies synthe- 
sized by their Primary, the Seventh, who 
personify: the Fifth Principle of Cosmic 
Nature. Each has a Conscious Entity at 
its head. (S.D., I. 293). 

In the Esoterie system the Dhyanis 
watch successively over one of the Rounds 
and the great Root Races of the planetary 
chain. They send their Bodhisatvas, the 
human correspondences of the Dhyani 
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Buddhas, during every Round and Race.. 
...Of the Seven Truths and Revelations 
only Four have been handed to us of the 
Fourth Reund. (S.D., T. 42). 

In the world of Forces the Sun: and: the 
Seven chief Planets constitute the visible 
and active Potencies, the Tatier Therarchy 
being, so to speak, the visible and objective 
Logos of the invisible and: ever subjective 
Angels, (S.D., II. 23). 

Tt beeomea the task of the Fifth Hier- 
archy—the mysterione beings thet preside 
over the consicllation Capricornus, 
Makara, or the “Crocodile” in India ag in 
Egypt—to inform the empty and ethereal 
anima] form and make of it Rational Man. 
(S.D., I. 233), 

Many: are those among the Spiritual 
Entities, who have incarnated bodily in 
man, since the beginning of his appear- 
ance, and who, for all that. still exist as 
independently as they did before, in the 
infinitudes of space..... (S.D., I. 233). 

As a faet insisted upon by generations 
of Seere, none of these Beings, high or low, 
have either individuality or personality as 
separate Entities, 4e., they have no in- 
dividuality in the seuse in which a man 
says, “Z am myself and: no one else;”?” in 
other words, they are conscious of no such 
distinet separateness as men and things 
have on earth. Individuality is the char- 
acteristic of theiy respective hierarchies, 
not of their units; and these characteristics 
vary only with the degree of the plane to 
which those hierarehies belong: the nearer 
to the region of Homogeneity and the One 
Divine, the purer and the less accentuated 


that. individuality in the Hierarehy. (S. 


D.. I. 275). 

A Dhyan: Chohan hag to become one: he 
must. be born or appear suddenly on the 
plane of life as a full-blown: angel. The 
Celestial Hierarchy of the present) Man- 
vantara will find itself transferred in the 
next cycle of life into higher superior 
worlds, and will make room for a new 
hierarchy, composed of the elect ones of 
our mankind. (S8.D., I. 221). 

The Gnostie’s serpent with the Seven 


Vowels aver its head, being the emblem 
ui the Sun Hierarchies of the Septenary. 
or Planetary: Creators. (S.D., I. 73). 


Every mortal has his immortal counter- 


part, or rather his Archetype, in heaven.. 
This means that the former is indissolubly 
united to the latter, in each of his incarna- 
tions, and for ihe duration of the cycle of 
births; only it is the spiritual and intellec- 
tual Principle in him, entirely distinct 
from the lower self, never through the 
earthly personality. (S.D., III. 59), 


THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truths which are abso- 
lute, and which cannot be lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 


The soul of man is immortal, and ite 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have no limit. 

The principle which gives life dwella in 
us, and without us, is undying and eter 
nally beneficent, is not heard or seen, or 
smelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 

Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to him- 
self; the decreer of his life, hia reward, 
his punishment. 

These truths, which are as great as ia 
life itself, are as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 
them.—lIdyll of the White Lotus. 

m MH E o 

One of the privileges of living in the 
Twentieth Century is the opportunity of 
allying oneself with the Theosophical 
Movement, originated by the Mahatmas, 
and of making a link, however slender, 
with the Elder Brothers of Mankind. Join 
any Theosophical Society that follows the 
traditions of the Masters of Wisdom and 
study their Secret Doctrine. You can 
strengthen the link you make by doing 
service, by strong search, by questions, 
and by humility. We should be able to 
build the future on foundations of 
‘Wisdom, Love and Justice. 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


Tt. is practically impossible for the Gen- 
eral Seerclary to acknowledge personally 
all the kind messages and Christmas. aud 
New Year greeting: sent to him and his 
wife, but if any should be missed it will 
not be throvgh lack of consideration: but 
for sheer lack of time, though the most 
hearty appreciation of such wide-spread 
kindness calls for direct response, 
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The Eughsh Theosophical News and 
Notes, like Theosophy in India, has also 
taken on a now phase and printa several 
attractive articles by contributors, in which 
some of the old independence of thought 
of I.P.B.’s time, and an absence of adul- 
atory slobbar is to be commended: We are 
inclined to think that in spite of Adyar 
the innate virility of those who seek The- 
osophy and seck jt truly is heginuing to 
manifest itself. 
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Theosophy in India presenta an im- 
proved bill of fare, but the Gencral Seere- 
tary: announces his resignation on acconnt 
of if] health, ‘The lengthy article on 
“Deification cf Man in the Yogavasistha” 
is concluded with the present instalment. 
Man’s difficulty is. “according to Vasistha, 
an individual, on whatever plane of mani- 
festation he mav feel his being, is a mode 
or differcntiation of the Whole with which 
he is ever identical, although he does not 
realize this fact. The reason why he does. 
not realize is that he ts too much occupied 
with a portion of the Whole, which he eals 
his body or persenality.” 

my E s | 

We have a few prospectuses, with the 
form of application for membership in the 
Fellowship of Faiths whose Second Tater 
national Congress is to be helt ar Univer- 
sity College, Londcu, England, July 6-17. 
The objects of che Congress are to work 
for Fellowship; to welcome the necessary 
differences among members of any fellow- 
ship; and to unite the inspiration of all 
Faiths upon rhe sohitioa of man's present 
problems. This is all so very much in line 
with the original conception of the Theo- 
sophical Society that we can heartily eum- 
mend it to af whose aspirations seek the 
highest jn human evolution. The forms 
mentioned may be had on application. 

x x a 

Adyar, or, we presume, Dr. Arundale, 
has decided: to issue another Magazine. It 
is to take the place of the Adyar News 
sheet now in its second volume. The new 
Journal is for members of the Society and 
will be called The Theosophical Warld. 
The subseription will be $1.50 a year, 
or with The Theosophtst, $5.50. An Amer- 
tern donar has supplied the maney to en- 
able this enterprise, At this dead seagon 


of the vear, when our fnods are low and 
the future has little promise, we fully un- 
derstand the value of support of this kind, 
and if any kind friend wishes to emulate 
the “American friend” on our behalf, we 
shall endeavour to live up to the reaponai- 
bility, 
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Theosophy for January has an excellent 
though brief article on “Trends in Educa- 
tion,” in which one of our most flagrant 
faulte is noted. “Especially, as in IL. P. 
B.'s day, is history the subject most liable 
to misinterpretation, Children are taught 
that ‘their’ country has been, and still is, 
always in the right—that others have been 
the aggressors, and where we have warred, 
there has been justice in it. Lf only his- 
tory could! be tanglt impersonally, with a 
recognition of the binding ties of Karma!” 
There is alho an excelent artiele on 
“Science and the Seerct. Doctrine.” But 
all articles on Seience and the &. D. are 
comparatively futile as long as Seicnce 


Life or Evolution. 
me MOR 


Dr. H. N. Stokes in his October-Novem- 
ber ©. E. Library Critic delivers himself 
with great freedom and validity on the 
aubjeot of Esoterie Societies and Sections. 
There has never been a more complete ex- 
ample of a good thing being ruined than 
the operation of the E. S. in the Theosophi- 
eal Society. Tt began under the happiest 
auspices, but as soon as Madame Blavatsky 
died, the moles began to work upon it, 
and it wound up in a modern idolatry. 
Nor was it an intelligent idolatry, but a 
worship of Mumbo-Jumbo of the worst 
description. Timth, conscience, common 
sense, decency fled: from the organization, 
andi it became a test of sanity to abandon 
it. Its present status appears to require 
the most bitter intolerance, if we may 
judge by the attitude of those who repre- 
sent its local authority. But this is 
nothing to what Dr. Stokes has to say of it. 

HOR 


The American. Theosophist for January 
records ‘the investiture of Dr. James H. 
Conains, whose brother recently visited 
Canada, by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Travancore, with the ancient decoration of 
veera srinkhala, or bracelet of heroism, 
and ceremonial robe, on the occasion of 


His Highness’s birthday. Dr. Cousins has 
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been honoured! on account of his organizas 
tion of the State Gallery of Indian Paint- 
ine, recently opened. Dr, Cousins, who is 
Principal of Madanapalle College, Madras 
Presideney, is believed to be the first: 
Westerner to have received the distinction. 
The bracelet, formerly conferred on 
warriors, is made by the ‘hereditary palace 
goldsmiths after a feaditicival model, of 
patterned gold in short overlapping sec- 
tions, an inch in diameter, one-third of the 


bracelet being enerusted with precious 
atoues in traditional patterns. The robe 


is of scarlet Kashmir cloth with heavy gold 
embroidered borders. This is usually 
given to scholars. The two together sym- 
bolize high enltural achievement. 
my E e 

The Theosophical Movement for De- 
cember, has a valuable note on the 
Bhagavad Gita, which it terms “The Book 
of Discipline.” “Tt ig fashionable nowa- 
days to speak of the decline and death of 
democracy. Dictators flourish not only in 
churches and temples but also in states, 
The citizens in Russia, Italy and Germany 
are supposed to he undergoing a discipline 
under powerful leaders, Tt should: be 
recognized that the masses are being en- 
slaved; people will become excellent ma- 
chines, soulless automata whose thinking 
is done for them. This is the false, non- 
spiritual discipline. The Gita creates the 
wartior-soul of free-will. of free-thought 
but responsive to his own duty and not 
clamorous. for personal rights. The Gita 
teaches self-discipline—the individual has 
to fight his own weaknesses and unfold: his 
own virtues.” J had prepared an address 
for The Fellowship of Faiths in Chicago 
which did not come off, and its subject 


‘was the two virtues—the only two—Dis- 


cipline and Cooperation, 
can enter the New Age. 
mm KR 

Additional Agenda for the Adyar Coun- 
cil Meeting: included a proposal to form a 
Correspondence Schoo) with headquarters 
at Adyar, which any: member could join 
on entering the Society. The course is to 


With these we 
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comprise graded studies and’ instruction: in 
meditation for three yeans. Then, if the 
member does not wish to join the E. S., a 
further two years of more adwanced in- 
struction. A. proposal to place Interna- 
tional lecturing on an International basis, 
administered and! organized from Adyar, 
so that no country is left without help, and 
lecturers of repute do not overlap each 
other, but eireulate round the world, is 
also zuggested. ‘This policy of centring 
everything at Advar of course appeals to 
those located there, but it is altogether con- 
trary to the original idea of the Society 
which was to foster autonomous groups. 
Col. Olcott was against this, being an 
American, and believing in central govern- 
ment. To standardize the Movement on 
an Adyar basis would be fatal to its value, 
and: suffocating to individual freedom. 
[a SE a SE n} 

Dr, Arundale’s Presidential address at 
the Adyar annual meeting runs to about 
4000 words and if we wished to be ill- 


natured we might say it was illogical and 


inconsistent. But Dr. Arundale apparent- 
ly: iz trying to reconcile irreconcilable ob- 
jects, and with this initial straying it is 
of course impossible for him to arrive at 
consistency. The Masters do not ask that 
the Society should inelude all the un- 
brotherly elements that would seek to enter 
and. vitiate its efforts. They wish to es- 
tablish a real Brotherhood whose conse- 
eration to Truth above all things should 
make it a Beacon Star in a world of dark- 
ness. Dut when it seeks to bolster up 
fiction and romance under the guise of 
psychic revelation inconsistencies are in- 
evitable. The following paragraph, for 
example, does not harmonize with the 
landations to be found: elsewhere in the 
addrese: “Theosophy is the eternal and 
universal Science of Life. It must never 
be exelusively identified with any faith, 
with any teaching, with any movement, 
with any person.” Let ua all pray for dis- 
crimination. There are fine and noble 
sentiments in the address, but we need to 
discern what is good and what is worthless 
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in such an utteranee and endeavour to live 
up to the highest in its suggestions. 
ua am 

One of the most delightful experiences 
one can have if be has any Jove of nature, 
and especially Canadian nature, is to see 
Mr. Dan McCowan’: pictures of the Rocky 
Mountains and bear him: deseribe his ad- 
ventures in obtaining them. Nothing more 
beautiful could be imagined! than these 
photographs of flowers, birds, animals, — 
scenery, exquisitely coloured: by Mrs. Mc- 
Cowan, and showing a phage of the world 
that few people comparatively have any 
knowledge of, so. that when one sees these 
marvels it is little wonder that the 
triumphs of civilization sink eonsiderably 
in one’s estimation. The majesty of the 
Rocky Monntain peaks and their eublime 
beauty were displayed in a selection of 
views that included all the great peaks in 
the Banff region. Mr. McCowan: spoke 
of them with awe and likened them, as he 
thought, to “the ekirts of God.” He said 
he knew Mr. George Paria of Banff very 
well, andi one imagines men who. live in 
these exalted and exalting regions must 
draw peculiar strength from the soaring 
heights to which their attention is con- 
tinually dirceted. 

ma a 

The new Point Loma mapazine, com- 
bining three previous ones as The Theo- 
sophical Forum, has reached us as No. 1, 
volume viii, for January. It contains 80 
pages with cover and: is a handsome 
journal costing $2. a year. Among the 
articles which impress us is C. J. Ryan’s 
study of Tibetan Yoga, based on Dr. 
Evans Wentz’s “Tibetan Yoga and Secret 
Doctrine.” This article will he continued, 
Dr. H. T. Edge opens a series on “The 
Univerzal Mystery Language and its In- 
terpretation.” Dr. H. A. Fussell con- 
tinues his studies of “Theosophy and 
Christianity.” Various departments are 
maintained at their usual high level, and 
embrace an article on. the recent perform- 
ance of Fire-Walking in England, ques- 
tions and answers, and a letter from W. Q. 
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Judge on Mental Healing; Dr. de Puruc- 
ker opens the contents with his 18th Gen- 
eral Letter for New Year. He points out 
that “it is the worst possible psychology 
to lie under the delusion that we can: con- 
vince others that our wavs are the better 
ones, if we choose the method of criticizing 
them or of throwing mudi at. them; for this 
foolishness simply alienates them from us 
instantly, and in addition arouses in their 
hearts a feeling of probable injustice, and 
in any esse of antagonism and dislike. 
Sympathy, kindliness, frank confession of 
our owm failings where such confession 
will lead ta a better mutual understanding; 
purity: of mative and of life, and. the self- 
dedication of the heart without thought of 
reward: to aur blessed Canse—all without 
criticism of others: this I do believe is the 
Way which we should follow.” 
mh a i 

The Aryan Path continues to be one of 
the finest of the magazines that have been 
published in support of the Theosophical 
Movement. Jt is equal in literary and in- 
tellectual force to The Theosophical Quar- 
erly at ite best. If it has not the out- 
standing authority of H.P.B.’s own peri- 
odicals or Mr. Judge’s Path, at least it 
follows these traditions, and very worthily. 
Its sister periodicals, The Theosophical 
Morement, gives the objects of The Aryan 
Path in its December issue. “To penetrate 
the mind. of the race with Theosophical 
ideas and priuciples af the Esoterie phil- 
osophy. To present teachings about the 
Aryan or Noble Path which can be prac- 
tised. To bring to the Westerner the Light 
of the East. and to present to the Oriental 
whatever there is—and there is a great 
deal—of beauty and worth in Occidental] 
culture; at the same time to attempt to 
spirituatize the mind and to deepen the in- 
sight of many kinds of Free Thinkers, 
among whom are atudents of Theosophy 
with different. affiliations. The manage- 
ment has been able to induce such writers 
as Middleton Murry, J. S. Collis, Hugh 
YA Fausset, L. A. G. Strong, A. E. Waite, 
Frederick Soddy, A. N. Monkhouse, Hum- 


bert Wolfe, J. D. Beresford and others of 
similar calibre to contribute to its pages. 
Capt. P. G. Bowen paye tribute to Æ in 
the Deeemher issue, and to his devotion to 
H. P. B. and William Q. Judge. W.Q.J., 
he said, “asg one of the great revealers of 
all time. The price of The Aryan Path 
has been reduced to $3. a year for this 
continent. 


ORGANIZING FRATERNIZATION 


At the last International Theosophical 
convention held in Toromto a committee 
was elected to work for fraternization, the 
year round. This committee has been 
busy, in a quiet way, and is now in a posi- 
tion te make a few definite announce 
ments. 

The place of the 1986 convention was 
not decided upon at Toronto and it was left 
to the committee to fix a suitable location. 
After careful consideration of the situa- 
tion, Buffalo was selected andi arrange- 
ments about the ball, accommodation, ete., 
arc now under way. Buffalo is convenient 
to U.S. and Canadian Theasophists. 

Acting under powers given it by the 
Toronto convention the committee bas co- 
opted Mr. Robert Marks, 875 St. Clair 
Avenue, West, Toronto, as a member. Mr, 
Marks, who has done much organization 
wark, has been persuaded to look after the 
convention: arrangements. im eonjunction 
with Mr. E, L. T. Sehanh, 510 Produce 
Exchange Building, Toledo, Ohio. Ep- 
quiries about the convention should be sent 
to Mr. Marks or Mr. Schanb, at the ad- 
dreeses given. above. 

The committee hopes to make this con- 
vention the most successful of all as regards. 
attendance and interest, and invites sug- 
geetions for improvement, 

The intorest shown in. Lotus Circle work 
at the last convention has led to the ap- 
pointment of a group. eomposed of Mrs, 
G. Cunningham, St Catharinca: Mies 
Mayme-Lee Ogden, Buffalo; and Miss 
Eva Budd, Toronto, who are jointly plam- 
ning an item for the programme whick 
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promises to be most stimulating. 

The committee hae also decided to ask 
each lodge to appoint a representative who 
will act. as co-operating member of the com- 
mittee aud whose duties will be to keep 
fraternization before his or her lode, to 
endeavour to keep local fraternization 
alive, to forward any suggestions for ad- 
vancing the cause to the committee, and to 
keep it notified of fraternization work. A 
personal lotter has been sent to the cecre- 
taries of all Canadian society lodges, and 
Point Loma lodges will be advised by Mr. 
J. Emory Clapp, 30 Huntingion Avenue, 
Boston, in duc course. Mr. B. S. Ames. 
has been eleeted by Toronto Lodge, and 
Mr. G. H. Paris will act in Banff. 


The committee is getting out a little 


mimeographed magazine, entitled Fratern- 
ization News, the firet number being 
issued: on December 1. Membors who wish 
to receiva copies are requested to send in 
their names, while donations to keep the 
work gcing, will be heartily welcomed. 
Cecil Williams, 
Convener. 
49 East Seventh Street, 
Hamilton, One. 


MR. ROBERT A. HUGHES 


At the recent annual meeting of the 


Hamilton ‘Theosophical Society Mr. 
Robert Anderson Hughee was elected 
president, Mrs, Lilian Currie, who had 
held the office for two years, having re- 
tired. Mr. Hughes is one of the younger 
members, having heen born June 6, 1906, 
the three sixes being suggestive. He was 
first interested in Theosophy after hear- 
ing a lecture by Professor Roy Mitchell, 
and joined. the Society in 1927. He became 
at once an eager and careful student and 
is at present one of the best equipped 
students in the Lodge. Theosophy led him 
to Astrology: of which he has also become 
an acute student, and he contributes 
articles on this subject to some of the popu- 
lar magazines in the United States. His 
articles on Theosophy are familiar to read- 
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ers of The Canadian Theosophist. He 
writes tersely and well, and is both aggres+ 
sive in his thinking and practical in his 
application of Theosophy to prevailing 
problems, He has planned some progres- 
sive moves for Hamilton ‘Theosophical 
work, among them the change of the meet- 
ing night from Saturday to Sunday at 


7.15, The other members of the Hamilton 
Excentive are Miss A. E. V. Putnam, 
seerctary-treasurer; H. D. Potter, direc- 
tor of publicity; C. L. Donald, Librarian; 
and H. Lewis. 


AN EPOCHAL LECTURE SERIES 


Tt is an editorial pleasure to report the 
series of public lectures given in Kitch- 
ener, Hamilton and Toronto in. the second 
week in December by Dr. Alvin Boyd 
Kuhn, of Elizabeth, N.J., making his 
fourth visit to Canada in two years, The 
eight lectures in. Canada were the last of 
fifty piven in a tour of 38500 miles, be- 
ginning in early October and taking the 
lecturer into twenty-four states of the U. 
S. and Canada. 

Tt is an evidence of the special place 
which the Toronto Lodge holds in the 
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Theosophie world that Dr. Kuhn reserved 
for delivery in Toronto a group of lectures 
which he has given. nowhere else, counting, 
as he stated, upon that full breadth of 
liberality: andi readiness to follow the im- 
plications of facts and! scholarship which 
mark the true spirit of Theosophy. The 
members of an organization whose motto 
is “There is no religion higher than. truth,” 
may expect now and again to find' that the 
fundamentals of the Arcane Science fall 
with the force of sharp contradiction acrose 
the path of many of the renditions of ex- 
otericized religion, which have been in- 
grained in their mental makeup by indoe- 
trination in childhood. 

The force of this observation wae imade 
strikingly evident by the material of Dr. 
Kuhn’s three Toronto lectures under the 
title: The Truth About. The Bible. For 
the lecturer presented a yolume of data 
assembled in his searching study of Chris- 
tian origins which discloses the unweleome 
truth that in the main the conceptions held 
in the common mind about the Bible are 
ag far from true as eonld well be imagined. 
All that is popularly “known” about this 
revered volume of “God’s Holy Word” is 
wrong, declared the speaker, basing his 
assertion. on startling evidence which he 
adduced. The world’s ideas about the 
divine inspiration of this book, its alleged 
authors, the dates of the composition of the 
several constituent. “books”, the nature of 
the material embodied in them, the pur- 
pose back of their publication, and: finally 
their selection to make up a canon of 
established divine authorship, were all 
sadly awry of truth. 

Dr. Kuhn asserted that the endless con- 
troversies among “higher critics” as to 
when. the books of both Old and: New Test- 
aments were written could be choked’ off 
at once aud forever by his own blank 
declaration that “they were never written 
at all”! It was explained that they had 
never been: written in the scnse of being 
the compositions of any man writing his 
own thoughts into a book, as for instance 
H. G. Welle would write, i.e., compose a 
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book now, They were, on the contrary, 
the final deposit in written form of por- 
tions or fragments of the ageless or im- 
memorial oral tradition of the occult 
schools of antiquity, and: had been in exist- 
ence, like the 380,000 lines of Homers 
poems, for no one knows how many centur- 
ies, in verba] memory. They were finally 
transcribed from motives of preservation, 
perhaps, but were no mere human’s com- 
positions in the general sense of “writ- 
ings”. 

Then: the lecturer massed data to prove 
conclusively the point upon. whieh all sane 
interpretation of ancient wisdom literature 
—still the world’s moral guide—hinges, 
viz., that the Bible js from cover to cover 
nothing) but a collection of allegories, 
myths, parables, fables, dramatizations, 
astrological and numeralogical construc- 
tions, wholly fictitious in ontward verity, 
but nothing less than mighty in the recon- 
dite truth they involve for man’s spiritual 
instruction and guidance. They are in no 
sense narratives of objective history, not 
events or actions on the historic plane; 
still they are the picturizations of that 
which is always happening to man! 

To put it most leconically, the myths of 
the Bible are not true as occurrence, 
yet they are true to life! Or again, they 
are true, yet they never happened! For 
they are a true picture of that which is 
happening to all men, Next it was shown 
with unforgettable vigour and directness 
how grievously the mind of the West has 
been duped and! starved by the mistaking 
—ever since the third: century of the Chris 
tian era—of these myths. for alleged 
history. How sorely the West, therefore, 
neede: the hidden esoteric sense of Scrip- 
ture could: vividly: be seen in the light of 
the lecinver’s data. 

Hardly Tess than astounding, also, to 
the uninformed was Dr. Kuhn’s amassing 
of Christian testimony: to the effect. that: 
the tranzeription. translation and’ other 
handling of the ancient material of the 
Bible books was attended with an unbe- 
lievable degree of fraud. imposture and 
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knavery of all sorts, to which scholars have 
given the dezignation of “pious frauds.” 
The speaker adduced these data “with 
profound regret,” but stated that these 
things would have to be frankly faced by 
truth seekers. 

‘The lecture on Sunday, Dec. 8, in Tor- 
onto, “Born in the Stable,” elucidated for 
the first time in all Hkelihood the true 
significance of the stable and! the manger 
in the Christmas story, to the obvious 
astonishment of the audience. And the 
fina) lecture of the series, on Dec. 15 to a 
large audience, perhaps struck a climactic 
note in the presentation to the modern 
world what the lecturer claimed was the 
first true expounding of the hidden sig- 
nificance of the great mysterious practice 
of Egyptian mummification. Dr. Kuhn 
first eliminated from consideration the 
prevalent assumptions as to the reason for 
this ancient practice by a reductio ad 
absurdum, and then, on the basis of ma- 
terial from the Boal: of the Dead, unfolded 
his constructive theory of the real mative, 
which, he stated, had for centuries eluded 
the savants and archeologists. The latter 
have missed what a Theosophic student 
can see, because they still atiribute child- 
mindedness to the sages of old and “primi- 
tive erudity’’ to a people who had: inherit- 
ed ageless wisdom. 

In Kitehener on Friday, Dee. 18, Dr. 
Kubn addressed g fine audience of forty 
people in the auditorium of the City Hall, 
giving his memorable lecture on The Lost 
Meaning of Death. This lecture was re- 
peated in Hamilton on the following 
evening to a good attendance. At Kiteh- 
ener it was a matter of comment by the 
lecturer that perhaps for the first time in 
his platform career his audienee showed 
nearly. a fonr to one preponderance of men, 
My, Alexander Watt, President of the 
Kitchener Lodge, presiding, presented the 
Rev. George Taylor-Munro, local Presby- 
terian minister, who introduced the 
lecturer. 

On the two Sundavs of his visit in Tor- 


onto Dr. Kuhn gave the second and third 


broadcasts of the season. his title for Dec. 
3 being The Tree Teaches Immortality, 
and that for Dec. 15 being The Tree 


Teaches Reincarnation, These addresses . 


were designed’ to illustrate how the truths 
of Theosophy can be vitidly portrayed on 
the basis of natural symboliem, or how 
natural law confirms Theosophic funda- 
mentals, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BLACK AND WHITE IN POLITICS 
Editor Canadian Theosophist: — In 


reading Edith Fielding’s reply to my 


letter, I feet that she has misunderstood 
my attitude, and I would therefore like to 
make it a little clearer. The political 
question was broached in two anonymous 
articles published in the May number of 
the C. T., andi I felt compelled: ta point out 
that the line advocated therein was not one 
to which “all Theosophists” eould sub- 
scribe, as assumed by. the writers, as it ap- 
peared to be straight Fascism. Herce the 
necessity for those studemta of ‘Theosophy, 
who feel that they can no longer stay out 
of polities, to study their subject thom 
oughly, so that they may not be deceived 
by the black forces which are working so 
obviously in politics today. My reference 
to the King and the Pope was merely to 
illustrate the inconsistency of Mr. Lans- 
bury’s Jubilee attitude with his everyday 
political principles. 

I heartily agree with H. P. B.’s senti- 
ments as expressed in “Let Every Man 
prove his own Work’, which certainly 
should he read very carefully. She states, 
for instance: “Mere physical philanthropy, 
apart from the infusion of new influences 
and eunobling emecptions of life inte the 
minds of thea masees, is worthless, “The 
gradual assimilation by. mankind of great 
spiritual truths will alone revolutionize 
the face of civilization. and ultimately re- 
sult in far more effective panacea for evil, 
than mere tinkering of superficial misery.” 
(italics mine). She is here warning 
against the danger of reforms, which only 
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serve as aupports to a rotten siructure, and 
so prolong the agony. Charities are the 
principal rackets of the capitalist system, 
which never tires of appeals in the press, 
and. over the radio, to “keep up the good 
work” of distributing sops to the starving 
masses in order to keep them a little longer 
in submission. The greatest “spiritual 
truth” to be assimilated. by the masses is 
that of universal brotherhood. in: its physi- 
eal aspect, and only a more just and equ- 
able social system can perform this service. 

In: the “Key”, as the quotations show, 
H. P. B. plainly distinguishes between the 
Society and the individual. The Society 
does not, and never will, participate in 
political activities, but the individual is 
free to make ‘hie own choice, and: it seems 
reasonable to assume that every “true ef- 
fort” towards a better and juster social 
system is helping evolution, rather than 
hindering it. 

Those who concentrate entirely on 
“changing hearts” are doing the work for 
which they feel that they are beet fitted, 
and those who experience this change of 
heart and, as. a consequence, feel the urge 
to change the system, are also working to- 
wards the desired end—the uplift of 
humanity, physically. mentally. and spir- 
itually. The change of heart comes by 
slow degrees to the whole of humanity, but 
as each “changed! heart” joins the ranks of 
those who are fighting for submermed 
humanity—in various forms of activity— 
evolution is speeded up. 

There is a black and: white side to every- 
thing touching human life, and in: politics 
thie is becoming more apparent every day. 
In whatever aspect they present them- 
selves, there is no neutrality possible in the 
final struggle between there two great 
forces, 

E. K. Middleton. 

2873 Iniet Avenue, Victoria, B.C. 


ERROR IN SUBBA ROW BOOK 


Editor, Canadian Thicosophist: — In 
reading the Point Loma odition of Subba 
Row’s Lectures on the Bhagavad Gita, I 
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was astonished to sce, ag coming from euch 
a meticulous source, not. only the perpetu- 
ation of what was originally an obvious 
printers error, but actually a deliberate 
accentuation., of the same, where, in the 
third Lecture, p. 63, the reader is referred 
to Chapter xii instead of to Chapter xiii. 
In a footnote on this page a translation. of 
the verses referred to (verses 13-17) by 
Dr. de Purucker i3 given, and these: also 
are headed: as from chapter xii., although 
actually taken from Chapter xiii., and one 
thinks that the translator could bardly 
have failed to know it. At best it is a 
eareleas oversight which would mislead 
students for whom thie translation is sup- 
posed to be a guide. 

The Adyar edition of these lectures, en- 
titled “Philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita”, 
also mpeats this misprint of tha number 
of the chapter, but. following the original 
publieation of these Notes in “The The 
osophist”, does not attempt to quote the 
verses themselves. 

It may interest studente to know that 
when. these Lecturas were first printed in 
“The Theosophist” in 1887, this misprint 
occurred in the April issue ‘on p. 482, but 
from the context of the subject matter one 
cannot donbt that it is Chapter xiij. to 
which reforence is made. 

Edith Fielding. 

235 Irving Rd., 

Vietoria, B.C.. 


FROM AN OLD TIMER 


To the Editor Canadian Theosophist :— 
Dear Brother Smythe: I found my old 
certificate of admission as one of the Fel- 
lows of the Theosophical Society the other 
day signed by M. P. B. and William Q. 
Judge as Secretary of the American see- 
tion diated in, 1887, this I found, after 
cleaning up the house after the funeral of 
my dear wife on Nov. 12, of this year, 
which wae conducted by Brother Fussell 
and others of the Point Loma Society, of 
which Mre. Willard and I had so long 
been members. I found a new sense of 
Brotherhood exhibited there amd T can see 
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that the spirit of fraternization which 
Brother de Purucker advocated ig prompt: 
edi by a sincere spirit of brotherhood, which 
ig the basis of the Theosophical movement. 
Tn fact thie old diploma of mine, bore the 
words “THEOSOPHICAL Soorety AND UNI- 
veRsAr, BrornERrNnooD, and underneath 
were the signatures of H. P. Blavatsky 
and Wiliam Q. Judge. 

In fact I have found such a genuine 
spirit. of Brotherhood among the Point 
Loma Theosophists that I am making ap- 
plication for re-admission to that Society, 
which T joined almost 50 years ago when 
but a voung man of 27. Tt is thts spirit 
of brotherly love as manifested in the 
Point Loma organization, that is going to 
make it the leading Theosophical organ- 
ization of the world. It is right and 
proper to have the sentiment of brotherly 
Tove and! other organizations also show jt, 
but only in Theosophy do we find a ra- 
tional anid scientific basie for such a senti- 
ment, not only a basis, but also a reason. 
H. P. B. always insisted on the TTnivereal 
Brotherhood phase of this movement, and 
today it: is more needed! than ever before. 

Tt is going to be the force that will draw 
the people to Theosanhy. It is not that 
we seek more proselvtes, but that we may 
seek out those who know less than we do, 
so we may expound to them the sweet law. 
From now on; there will be a constant in- 
creasa im the rank: of the Point Loma 
Society, because they deserve it. 

I live in San Diego across the bay from 
Point Lome and know what is going on 
there and I can sav now with the jor that 
comes from added hope that. we shall not 
have worked in vain and the conviction 
that when the Messenger comes in 1975, 
we shall have a maol strong organization 
ready to his handi through which he can 
work. í 

Thera are some things of which we do 
not speak. hut J was strongle impressal ta 
write to Mrs. Alice Cleather and Bas! 
Orump, both of whom I have known and 
highly respected. “that the Theosophical 
movement has not failed”? T hava also 
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known Annie Besant personally. My 
certificate of membership in the E. S. T. 
was signed by H.P.B. personally. before 
Annie was a member. While the shadows 
are still around us yet the dawn is coming 
fast. Let us all throw out of our minds 
all sentiments save those of brotherly love 
for aj] Theosophists as wel) as love for all 
who breathe, So shall we do the Masters’ 
work and succeed where we failed in other 
incarnations, due to lack of this active 
force of brotherly love which is the real 
kundalini at work. 
i Cyrus Field Willard. 
I hope you can print thie, —C. E.W. 


VOL. HIL SECRET DOCTRINE 


Editor. Canadian Theosophist :—Oriti- 
ciam of this volume in Study Classes hy 
Mr. W. B. Pease, that genial, faithful de 
fender of the teachings given to the world 
by the Masters of Wisdom, calls for a 
reply. Opinions differ as to the authority 
for publishing the material in the third 
volume of the Secret Doctrine. But this is 
unimportant for the reading public. ‘The 
point is that it is published; and is read 
by those who deplore its publication. Why 
should it not be reac: and atudied by all 
lovers of H.P.B.’s literary output? Ts it 
that it is not constructive and inspiring ? 
That is noh and cannot be justly claimed. 
The material has the same Vitalizing, 
Wluininating quality of the other volumes. 
And! that is sufficient reason for its use 
in Secret Doctrine Study Classes. 

Felix A. Belcher. 


BOOKS BY THE LATE GEORGE R. 8. MEAD 
Fragments of a Faith Forgotten; The Gospels 
and the Gaspel; Thrice-Greateat Hermes, 3 vols; 
Apollonius of Tyana; Did Jesus Live 100 B.C.?; 
The World-Mystery; The Upanishads, 2 vols.; 
Plotinus; Echoes from the Gnasis, 11 vola.; Some 
Mystical Adventures; Questa Old and New; 
Orpheus; Rimon Magns; The Pistis Sophia. 
May be had from JOHN WATKINS 


21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C., 2, England. 


THEOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Conducted by 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION 


An article entitled. “Can Life be Pro- 
duced Artificially’? which was condensed 
from an; article written by F. Scheminxki 
In the Revista de Occident, Madrid, is 
published in the current. iseme of the Mag 
azine Digest. This deals with the ques- 
tion of spontaneous generation and! surveys 
the problein as to ‘whether there are in 
nature any living entities that originate, 
su to apeak, by: themeclves, that is to say, 
from non-living substances, or whether life 
springs only from living beings, If spon- 
taneous generation of life is to be found 
in nature, it would be possible, given the 
conditions of this spontaneco generation, 
for life to be prodneed: at the hands of the 
researcher.’ 

The article deala with oarly beliefs that 
sane of the lower forms of life are pro 
duced from nomliving matter, such for 
example, that frogs emerge from mud, that 
putrid meat produces larv rae, etc. One of 
the long-dying superetitions of folklore was 
that horse hairs dropped into pools and 
drinking troughs, developed: into slender 
water snakea, 

The discovery of the microscope and the 
subsequent, knowledge of the minutiae of 
life forms did away with these ideas but 
not. until comparatively reeent times did 
‘science definitely determine that a steril- 
ized medium in a sterilized and sealed 
container does not produce bacteria. As 
early a3 1651, however, the English physi- 
ologist, Harvey, expressed the idea that ‘a 
living being can be produced only from a 
living being,’ 

Varying Views 

The writer of the article above referred 
to concludes that. Harvey's proposition: is 
valid and: applies to all organisms without 
exception—“There ia no such thing as 
spontaneous generation of life from inana 
imate matter”, 


F. B. Housser 


The same conclwion was reached by an 
Enghisti seientist, Sir Henry Dale in dis- 
cussing this. problem at the Imperial Col- 
lege of Science, London, He was dealing 
with viruses, units much smaller than 
bacteria, about the nature of which very 
little iz known. His conelusion was that 
the vims may be a stage in the life of a 
larger and more complex organism and has 
the power to reconstitute itself into a 
larger body. He belioves they are living 
forms generated from previous living 
forms—-which was Harvey’s theory 300 
years 2210, 

However, Dr. Oscar Riddle of the Car- 
negie Inetitute of Washimgton, in his vice- 
presidential address to the American 
Association of the Advancement of Science, 
now in session, suggests that a newly die- 
covered virus showa evidence of a spontan- 
enus change of inaninate matter into a 
living thing and that this virus is appar- 
ently a link between living and non-living 
things, By itself thia virus is a protein 
apparently az non-living as a piece of rock 
but when brought into contact with a 
proper piece of living tissue, it is able to 
grow and propagate iteclf, “Life may have 
begun; in some ‘sueh manner by the simple 
addition of just one clement not: previously 
present in inanimate things”? Dr. Riddle 
said. However, in the experiment of 
which he was speaking, the ‘one simple 
element? was a piece of living tissue and 
if a living clement. ix required to bring life 
to inanimate inatter, are we really any 
nearer to the ‘begining of life’? 

Theosophical Position 

‘But. aska the Theosophist, what is in- 
animate matter? In the Secret Doctrine, 
Vol. J., page 268, it is stated: “Oceultism 
does not accept anything i inorganic in the 
Kosmos. The expression employed by 


Science, ‘inorganic substance’ means simp- 
ly that the latent life, slumbering im the 
molecule of so-calledi ‘inert matter’ is in- 
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cognizable, ALL is Life and every atom 
of even imperal dust is a LIFE, though 
beyond our comprehension and. perception, 
because it. is outside the range of the laws 
known to those who reject Ocenltism.... 
To the conception of an Arhat, these Ele- 
ments are themselves, collectively, a Divine 
Life; distributively, on the plane of mani- 
festation, the numberless and countless 
crores of Lives..... Every visible thing in 
this Universe was built hy such Lives, from 
conscious and divine primordial man down 
to the unconscious agents that construct 
matter.” 

And again: on page 281, “Chemistry 
and Physiology are the two grcat magicians 
of the future, which are destined: to: open 
the eyes of mankind to great physical 
truths. ...But the Occult doctrine is far 
more explicit. It says, Not only are the 
chemical compounds the same, but the 
same infinitesimal invisible Lives compose 
the atoms of the bodies of: the mountain 
and the daisy, of man: and the ant, of the 
elephant and the tree which shelters it 
from the mn. Each particle—whether 
you call ib organic or inorganic—is a Life. 
Every atom and molecule in the Universe 
is both life-giving and death-giwing....it 
creates and kills; it is self generating and 
selfdestroying.” And on Page 283: “Tt 
might be supposed that these Fiery Lives 
and the microbes of Science are identical. 
This is not true. The Fiery Lives are the 
seventh and highest subdivision of the 
plane of matter..... The microbes of 
Science. are the first and lowest snb- 
division on. the second plane—that of ma- 
terial Prana or life.” 

Mahatma Letters Quoted 

What proof is there that, “a sterilized 
medinm in a sterilized! container” is dead? 
Tt. may only be in a state of anesthesia and 
will awake to life when: it is reintroduced 
to conditione suitable for its normal living, 

In: Letter xxiiih of the Mahatma Letters 
(pages 158 and 159) it is stated: “Life, 
after all—the greatest problem within. the 
ken; of human conceptiom, is a mystery that 
the greatest of your men of Seience will 


never solve..... It can never be grasped 
so long as it is studied separately and 
apart from universal life... . The greatest, 
the most scientific minds on. carth, have 
been keenly pressing forward toward a 
zolution of the mystery... .anl all had 
to come to the same conclusion—that of 
the Ocenltist when given only. partially— 
namely: that life in its concrete manifesta- 
tions is the legitimate result and! conse- 
quence of chemical affinity. ...If, as I 
hope, in a few years, I am entirely my 
own: mInaster—I may have the pleasnre of 
demonstrating to you on yonr own writing 
table that life as life is not only transform- 
able into other aspects or phases of the all- 
pervading Force, but that, it can be aetu- 
ally infused into an, artificial man. Frank- 
enstein is a myth only so far as he is the 
bero of a mystic tale; in nature—he is a 
possibility; and the physicists and physi- 
cians of the last. sub-race of the sixth Race 
will inoceulate life and: revive corpses, as 
they now inoeeulate small-pox.” 

The expression, ‘spontaneous generation 
of life’ is not a happy one, neither for the 
scientist. nor the religionist. Scientists are 
apparently content to use it as a term until 
more is known of the phenomena, but re- 
ligioniste feel thai ‘spontaneons genera- 
tion’ is crowding just a little bit. too close 
om the hecls of the Deity. Perhaps the 
Theosophical attitude might offer a solu- 
tion. namely; that LIFE, the Universal 
Life, pervades all things, that there is no 
‘dead’? Matter, but “that life trn its con- 
erele manifestations is the legitimate result 
‘and consequence of chemical affinity.’ 


. D. W. B. 
THEORIES ABOUT THE EARTH 


A recent pamphlet called “Science and 
Gold”? by John 1. N. Bolton: of ‘Toronto, 
contains some theories of the earth which 
should prove of interest to studenis of the 
Seeret Doctrine. 

“The hollow carth theory js now gener- 
ally accepted. in advaneedi seienec.” Dr, 
Landsberg of Penneylvannia State College 
is quoted as saving, Tt is no longer be- 
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lieved. that the carth is a cooling, comtract- 
ing mass. Mr. Bolton claims the credit, 
for publishing thia theory back in 1918. 

The existence of the periodic appear- 
ance and disappearance of continenis upon 
the earth’s surface is, as every student of 
Theosophy knows. one of the fundamental] 
tenets advanced in the Secret Doctrine. 
For. some time scientists have recognized 
its validity, Mr. Bolton’s ectenttfie theory 
of how and why it happens, is imgenious 
and suggestive, though it may not have the 
entire approval of orthodox scientists or 
agree entirely with the Secret Doctrine of 
the Ancients. 

Old Matter Regenerated 

The influence of the centrifugal foree 
due to the carth’s spin has a relation to the 
-earth’s character and formation according 
to Mr. Bolton. “Land that has become 
chemically. disorganized with ape moves up 
towards. the north pole,” he writes. “Un 
der the snow and water there it slowly dis 
integrates to slime. The magnetic cur- 
rents passing from north to south which 
ereate the magnetic poles draw this mat- 
ter within the earth where it goes through 
the process of regencration outlined.” 

The process of regeneration oconrs, Mr. 
Bolton: believes, by this chemically dis- 
organized matter passing through a molten 
etate in the fires beneath the earth’s crust. 
Tt. is then forced again: to the surface by 
centrifugal force, “The great planets,” he 
says, “are in reality manifesting of an 
active life not nnlike in character to the 
animal state Old lands enter at 
the north and go through a process of heat 
purging before gradually being forced’. to 
the surface by centrifugal force.” 

Earth A Living Organtam 

“The earth is not a cooling and dying 
mase but. an. object. full: of life and activity 
and bekind all the activity cam be observed 
a multitude of different mavements which. 
it can plainly be seen, are necessary to the 
earth in the process of birth, age, death 
and the regeneration of matter, which pr- 
cess in the past. enables ns to live to-day 
sustained and protected im life by the 
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earth’s chemistry, and the continuation of 
these activities, which we can all) observe 
to he In progress, will enstain and provide 
for fnture generations.” 

“Vand ja slowly rising between North 
and South America” oc... “There was 
land connection between Anatralia. and! the 
east coast of Africa anl another continent 
extending from: the African west coast to 
South America, At the present timer the 
shores of Norway: are rising progressively 
above the level of the ocean....At some 
future time land connection between Nor- 
wav, Iceland and Canada will be continu- 
ous as they are considered to have been at 
some time in the past......There is a 
sunken continent off the west coast of 
Africa.” 

What Doctrine Says . 

The Secret. Deetrine speaks of “the 
periodical renovations of the earth with 
regardi to its continents” (41: 829) which 
may refer to. what Mr. Bolton: calls the re- 
generation of chemically disorganized con- 
tinenta} matter, H.P.B.’s occasional refer- 
ences to the mystery of the poles might 
possibly. refer, among other things, to some 
process similar to that described by Mr. 
Bolton. The periodical renovations are 
dne, according to the Doctrine, to a change 
in the velocity of the carth’s rotation and a 
tilting of the axis, The moon, whieh eon- 
trols tides, is also said! to have something 
to do with i. At the time of a major 
extaclysin it. or rather its rectors, are said 
to exert such a pull on the earth that it 
crumplex the equatorial belt) causing a 
sucking in at the earth’s ends (see 8.D. 
ii: 839), 

Mr. Bolton says something not unlike 
this, “Magnetic forces are carrier forces”, 
he writes. “They attach and carry mois 
ture, This is how the magnetie forces 
canse fides as they pass from the earth to 
the moon. The water clings to the rising 
mapnetic forees until gravitation and 
weight, confine iti within: bounds.” 

H.P.B. quotes an ancient commentary 
on page 439, volume 2 of the Secret Doe 
trine. “When the wheel runs at its usal 
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rate, its extremities (the poles) agree with 
its mididle cirele (the equator). When it 
Tuns slower and: tilts in every. direction, 
there is a great disturbance on the face of 
the earth. The waters flow towards the 
ends, and new lands arise m. the middle 
belt (equatorial lands), while those at: the 
ends are subject to Pralayas by eubmer- 
sion,” 

‘Thia ia the deseription of what happens 
at the end of a major geological period. 
There is no reason to think that it is not 
going on in a lesser degree continuously, 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


The above titla hes been chosen by Sir 
Oliver Lodge for his first, and last, an- 
nouncement gbout his beliefs concerning 
life beyond: the grave. “For many years,” 
he says, "I have refused to publish the 
resulta of my fifty odd years’ research Into 
the Occult. But. now—when I feel that 
the time bns come when T may pass over 
any day it is mect that I should leave be- 
hind me an expression, of my views on 
spiritwalism and what I have found during 
my long yearsiof psychical investigation.” 

TLlis views concerning spiritualism have 
long been known; his findings in psveh- 
ical research are perhaps the more inter- 
esting since they are presented for the first 
time . And they are meagre enough, in 
al) truth, as representing the results of 
fifty years’ research. 

Posthumous Letters 
Lodge firat of atl diseneses the poet- 


humous letter, that device which those be- | 


lieving in spiritualism have devised in the 
hope that it might. afford: certain proof of 
immortality. “By posthumous letter is 
meant one ‘that. has been sealed and de- 
posited! by the writer, with the intention of 
deciphering it after death, and: giving its 
contents through a medium before it hae 
been opened. Anyone without experience 
would consider this a conclusive proof of 
survival, but. a control haa shown. that such 
a letter can be read and. the contents given 
without the agency of the writer at all, and 
therefore, that it is no proof of survival.” 


In the instance which Lodge cites, the 
writer of the letter statedi in it that he 
would endeavour to communicate symbols 
concerning the number seven. Shortly 
after seven mediums in different parte of 
the world were successful in bringing 
through statements which agreed in: gen- 
cral with the letter, one of them even men- 
towing the writer's nume. The spirit of 
the departed obvicusly had no part in the 
proceedings since it was still clothed in 
the physical body. 

Alternative Explanations 

Lodge, however, uses this instance to 
substantiate the claim that the “control”? 
of the mediums rust obviously be a dis- 
embodied: spirit and claims that these 80- 
called. cross-correspoilences are valid man- 
ifestations. of the other world. Yet there 
are two other alternatives. Onc is tele- 
pathy, unconscious and unpremeditated on 
the part of the writer of the letter and: the 
recipients of the messages. The other is 
that according to Theosophical teachings 
all actions and thoughts are impressed on 
the Astral Light there to remain for any 
to read who can, consciously or uneon- 
sciously. This realm of the Astral, by 
the wav, wonld&h seem to correspond: to 
Jung's realm of the “Uneonseions Mind.” 
Apparently it is from some such realm 
also that the forecasts of future events in 
dreams and waking states that. Dunne de- 
scribes in his Frperiment in Time also 
oome, 

Thoosophical Position 

The above paragraph is not to be read 
in the seme of denying post-rnortem. ex- 
istence to the ego or as Lodge calles it the 
spirit of man. It simply points out that 
this spirit ia not essential to the pheno- 
mena be obeerves. Actually, in Theoeophy, 
apiritualistie phenomena are not denied, 
they are conecded to be very real and also 
dangerous to experiment with. It is 


denied, however, that such phenomena are ` 
genuine manifestations of the departed 
ego; rather, it is said, they come from 
Kama Rupie fomns left behind, and from 
Elementals possessed of a fugitive intelli- 
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gence which simulates the real. Madame 
Blavatsky’s Teis Unveiled should be read 
in this connection. 

The Soul’s Transition 

Lodge quotes the Bishop of London, who 
has remarked that dving nmkes no differ- 
ence to a man’s character, so that five 
minutes after death he is the same person 
in every way as he wae five minutes before, 
except that he has got rid of the pain andi 
disability. associated with his previous 
body.. 

Continuing, Lodge says that: “After 
life is extinct experience of earth does not 
suddenly: withdraw. There ix no sudden- 
ness or thonghtlessxese abont the transi- 
tion, Tt bas been. testified that for a time 
the things of this earth still make their 
appeal; only gradually do they fade away, 
and give place to a consciousness! of other 
surroundings more representative of and 
more harmonious with the new conditions 
under which he finds himself.” 

The evidence is that for a short titne he 
is aware cvén of the room which he is in 
the act of leaving, is still couseions of the 
monrners about the bed, aml is aware of 
what seems like himself lying on it....” 

Post-Mortem Progress 

Lodge believes that progress after death 
ig possible: “Andistill it will be only gerad- 
ually revealed to effort. and! we shall have 
the joy of discovery prolonged. for cent- 
uries, For not even to Isaac Newton is 
it yet complete. He still has the joy of 
going on, in ‘the perception of a future 
beyond! his grasp.” 

Is this trne? Where then did Sir Teaac 
derive his genius which won him fame on 
earth, Did he not bring this with bim? 
And does not reincarnation offer a. more 
‘acceptable theory, for with it, learning— 
not necessarily book-learning—begins and 
ends with the physical life, each life in a 
long serics of such, adding to the sum-total ; 
the in-between death state offering only a 
period for assimilation and! enjoyment, 
and being highly valuable in consequence. 
Devachan, is not for learning but for 
assimilation, 
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There Is No Death 

One gains the impression, in reading 
Str Oliver Lodge, that there is a most 
eurious intermingling of living and dead, 
of occurrences. which scem ‘to indicate com- 
munications from the shells of the dead, 
and of other occurrences, or of features . 
in supposedly mediunyistie phenomena, 
wherein the living thenrsel ves act as if they 
themselves were discaruate entities. 

Returning again to the problem of the 
existence of disembodied entities, one feels 
that its importance diminishes greatly with 
the growing importance of another prob- 
lem—that of the constitution of man as a 
living being embodied in physica] flesh. 
For, no matter whether mediumistic phe 
nomena be genuine indications of survival 
or not, the whole mamut of such phe- 
remena is indieative of a much more than 
physien) constitution for the living man. 
Telepathy is now wellsubstantinjed both 
by such instances ae Tadge cites and by 
recent work at Duke University, and 
whether telepathy be from dead to living 
or from living to living, its importance in 
overthrowing materialistic conceptions is 
enormous. Man inevitably then must 
possess’ vehicles other than the physical, 
and the survival of these after the death 
of the latter becomes a scientific possi- 
bility. 

WES 


THE CHURCH AND THE AGE 


We live in tremandons times. Forces at 
one and the same time disintepgrative and 
creative are playing ruthlessly upon the 
modern world, It becomes more apparent 
daily to the student of the ancient wisdom 
why the founders of the Theosophical 
Society launched their campaign of en- 
lightenment. in the last quarter of the 19th 
century giving aut information, as one of 
them said, hitherto only imparted to in- 
ifiates, AH established authority: ie being 
challenged—morals, sesthetice, science, re- 
ligion, finance, economics, even the 
supreme anthority to which Christendom 
bas paid lip service for 2,000 years—the 
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authority, yea even the exiatenee of God, 
The old: order is changing. 
Protestantisin Surrendering 

It is fitting at Christnras—the preat 
annual festival of the Christian churches, 
now little more tham a festival of com- 
mercee,—that we should hear what the so- 
called spiritual leaders of the people have 
to vay about the spiritual and moral life ot 
the age in which we live. The statements 
this year were sigmificant, In the United 
States twents-nine leaders of rhe movement 
to white the Protestant Episcopal Churches 
in America with the Roman Catholic 
Church issued an appeal to Episcopal 
clergymen for support of the proposal on 
the grounds that “Protestantism haa be- 
come bankrupt ethically, culturally, moral- 
ly and religiously.” 

“The forces of the day have proved too 
strong for Protestantism and it is disin- 
tegrating rapidly,” says the committee 
which issucd the appeal. “dt is time for 
all Christians to see what the enemy sees 
eo clearly and, to be prepared to rally 
around Rome as a centre of resistance 
against the anti-Christian attack. The 
utter futility of the Protestant position: is 
more and more apparent..... Youth is 
being organized: throughout the world to 
break down all belief in God and the 
Church and to destroy the whole civiliza- 
tion and moral code. The 16th century 
breach with Rome was never desired by 
the Anglican church and: the desire for 
reuniun has been kept alive through four 
centuries.” Tey, Dr. A. Z, Conrad, 30 
years pastor of one of the great fashionable 
Protestant churches in New York, while 
not. in favour of wnim with Rome, says. 
“all churches of Christ should solidly unite 
to combat arheism, rationalism and com- 
miunism,” 

Sins of Protestantism 

No informed observer can deny the 
justice of the charge here made of the 
` ethical, enltural, religious and: moral bank- 
ruptey of Protestantism, nor can anyone 
deny “the utter futility. of the Protestant. 
position” in the face of what is: deseribed' 


as an “anti-Christian”? world. The futility 
is apparent becauze the Protestant churches 
within are almost as anti-Christian as the 
world without. 
been a war since the days of Martin Luther 
that. the Protestant church ha» not blessed 
or been passively aequicscent about. Its 
foreign missionaries have done little to 
combat the ruthless exploitation of non- 
Christian countries by: so-called: Christian 
ones, At home in the main it has closed 
its eres to social injustice caused by trick- 
ery and greed im high places. It. has pretty 
much recognized worldly. success aa the 
reward of a good! life while, to the poor, 
it has promised everything in the hereafter. 

Tt. has become culturally bankrupt be- 
cause it has made dogmas of mysteries it 
does uot understand and driven the best 
minds ont of the church by doetrines whieh 
violate mind, conscience andi intuition, It 
is religiously bankrupt because it hag de- 
graded the conception of God to the level 
of a fickle, jealous earthly tyrant. 

Roman Catholictam 

‘All this may be seen and’ admitted. What 
is harder to see is what Protestantism: has 
to gain by turning to Roman Catholicism. 
To do a is to swallow whole the Pope’s 
statement. the day before Christmas to the 
Sacred’ College of Cardinals in Vatican 
City. “Outside of the only true Chris- 
tianity, which is Catholicism,” said his 
Holiness, “what remains of Christianity, 
of Christ’s self, of his divine person, of bis 
doctrine? Nothing but adniterations which 
assume various names... These are all 
monstrous: Christianities in. which almost. 
nothing remains of true Christianity, mere 
spectres of Christianity which badly hide 
and badly dissimniate their will of perse- 
cution of the only true Christianity- 
Catholicism, Catholicism, Catholicism.” 

What Is An Atheist? 

‘Again, with reservations, it is possible 
to agree with much that the Pope eays, but 
again. the hiatory of Roman Catholiciam 
shows it to be guilty of most of the sins 
recorded. against Protestantism andi somo 
others as well. The fact is that one does 


There has probably: never. 
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not have to be cither a Protestamt or a 
Catholie to be a Christian and' be a mem- 
ber of the spiritual church of Christ. Much 
of the atheism which the Protestant and: 
Catholic leaders condemn is no more 
atheism than Protestantism and. Catholic- 
ism. is Christianity, When Madame Blav- 
atsky was asked “Do fou believe in God?” 
her answer was, “That depends on what 
you mean by the term.” (Key to Theosophy 
p. 42). In the God of the Christians she 
did not believe. “We reject the idea of a 
personal or extra-cosmie and: anthropomor- 
phie God who is but the gigantic shadow of 
man, and not even of man: at his best,” she 
wrote. “The God of theology, we say, i: 
a bundle of comtradictions and a logical 
impossibility. Therefore we will have 
nothing to do with Him.” To the Chureh 
—Protestant or Catholic—thia is Atheism, 
yet Theosophiste know that the last thing 
one could call Madame Blavatsky is an 
Atheist. 
The Idea of God 

“The idea of God is not an innate, but 
an acquired! notion,” saidi an eastern Ma- 
hatma (Mahatma Letters p 52)—and 
again—“The God! of the Theologians is 
simply an imaginary power, un loup garou 
as d’Holbach expressed: it—a power which 
has never yet manifested itself. Our chief 
aim is to deliver humanity of this night- 
mare, to teach man virtue for its own 
sake, and to walk in life relying om himself 
instead of leaning on a theological crutch, 
that for countless ages was the direct. cause 
of nearly all human misery. Pantheistic 
we may be called'—agnostie never. If 
people are willing to accept and to regard 
as God) our one Life immutable and un- 
conscious in its eternity they may dio so 
andi thus keep to one more gigantic mis- 
nomer.” The Mahatma K.H. then goes 
on to aay (Letters, p. 54) that there is no 
God apart from man himeelf—man- as 
Parabrahm and! “identical in every respect 


with the universal life and' soul.” 
Religion A Cause of Evil 
As for the evil which we see around’ us 
and abort which the Churches complain, 


“are of great importance. 
Wher he was 33 years of age and then ` 
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K.1l. saya (p. 57), “I will point out the 
greatest, the chief cause of nearly two- 
thirds of the evils that pursue Humanity 
ever since that. cause became a power. It 


is religion in whatever form and in what- ` 


ever nation, Tt is the sacerdotal easte, the 
priesthood and the churches. It ts in those 
illusions thar man looks upon as sacred 
that he has to search ur rhe source of the 
multitude of evils which is the preat enrse 
of humanity and ihat ahnost overwhelms 
mankind, lgnorance created Gods and 
cunning took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity.” 

As for the Catholic Church itself 
Madame Blavatsky wrote in Ibis Unveiled 
(p. 120-1) “The divine law of compensa- 
tion was never more strikingly exemplified 
than in: the faet that by her own act she” 
(the Roman. Catholic Chureh)-—“deprived 
heraclf of the only possible key to her own 
religious. mysteries..... In burning the 
works of the theurgists; in proseribing 
those who affect their study; in affixing 
the stigma of idolatry to magic in general, 
Rome has left her exoterie worship and’ 
Bible to be helplessly riddled by every 
free-thinker, her sexual emblems to be 
identified with coarseness, and her priests 
to unwittingly turn magicians and even 
sorcerers in their exoreisms, which are but 
necromantic evocations.”” 


THE CARNEGIE TRUST 


Andrew Carnegie was born on Novem- 
ber 25th 1835 and before his death in 
1919, he accumulated a fortune of 
$360,000,000. 

This in itself will hardly cause a ripple 
of excitement among the readers of this 
magazine, but his attitude towards his 


fortune and his method of disposing of it, 
x 


in possession of an income of $50,000 he 
formed this resolve: “Beyond this never 
earn;——make no effort to increase fortune, 
but spend the surplus each year for benev- 
olent purposes. Cast aside business for- 
ever except for others.” He denounced the 
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amassing of wealth as the worst. species of 
idolatry. 

What happened to kin in his early thir- 
tiee that such a resolve should come to 
him? What stirred within him and awoke 
to active life? There are cycles in a man’s 
life which are critical: and out of which 
come either a great awakening of conscious- 
ness or a greater bondage if the oppor- 
tunity is lost. One of these does come in 
the late twentics. It is written of Jesus 
that ‘he began to he about thirty years of 
age’ when he retired: to the wilderness be- 
fore beginning bis ministry. 
© Perhaps we will never know the outer 
contacts that prompted Carnegie in his de- 
cision, Altruism: comes of the soul and 
while he did. not strip himself entirely of 
his wealth to give to others, nevertheless 
he stepped far ahead: of the thought. of his 
day in doing what he did. Possessions are 
& great temptation and a million dollars 
must be an awful load to carry and still 
go forward. Not money alone but all 
things which lead to an increase of per- 
sonal power require careful handling. Tal- 
bot Mundy deals with this tn one of the 
eayings from Tsiang Samdup in his occult 
novel “Om, “All effort on his own behalf 
is a dead weight in the zcale against him. 
All effort on behalf of others is a profit to 
himself; nothwithetanding which, unless 
he first improve himself he can do nothing 
except. harm to others.” 

Carnegie’s Will 

During Carnegie’s lifetime he laboured 
to put his wealth to practical nse in ameli- 
orating human misery and by his will left 
the find in trust to earry om. the work. His 
charge to his Trustees is a remarkable 
document : 

“The Trustees will please then consider 
what is the next most degrading evil or 
evilz whose banishment——or what new clev- 
ating element or elements if introduced: or 
fostered, or both combhined-—would moet 
advance the progress, clevation and’ happi- 
ness of man, andi æ on from century to 
century without end, my Trustees of each 


` age shall determine how they can best aid 


man in his upward march to higher and 
higher stages of developinent: uneeasingly; 
for now we know that man was created, 
not with an instinct for his own degrada- 
tion, but imbued with the desire and: the 
power for improvement to which perchance 
there may be no limit short of perfection 
even, here in this life upon earth. 

“Let my Trustees therefore, ask them- 
zelyes from time to time, from age to age, 
how: they can best help man in his glorious 
ascent onward and upward’, and to this’end 
devote this fund.” 

What a great Theosophical statement— 
‘for now we know that man was created, 
not with an instiner for his own degrada- 
tion: but imbned with the desire and. tae 
power for improvenient to which perchance 
there may be no limit short of perfection 
even here in this life upom earth.’ And 
what a farreaching Karma there is et- 
tached to the work, not only to Carnegie 
himself in his subsequent lives upon earth, 
but to the Trustees to whose guidance the 
correct use af the fund is given, 

The writer of a contributed: article in 
the Toronto Mail and Empire (W..S. 
Dingman) from which article the facts 
quoted here are taken, cnds with these 
words, “The good flowing from Carnegies 
eudawmets promises to be inealeulable 
and to adorn with a real aura the brow of 
the poor Scottish lad to whom it. had’ been 
given to prove that the making of a great 
fortune wae wholly subordinate to his 
magnificent nse of it.” 


J. M. PRYSE’S BOOKS 


may be had, including: The Magical 
Message of Oannes; The Apocalypse Un- 
sealed; Prometheus Bound; Adorers of 
Dionysus; and The Restored New Testa- 
ment; from John Pryse, 
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The death of King George V. on Janu- 
ary 21, so soon after the passing of Rud- 
yard Kipling on the 18th, left the nation 

l ~ and the Empire in a state of mingled sor- 
`. Tow and confusion. Both deaths were quite 
“unexpected, though the King has been in 
. delicate health for vears, and according to 
astrological forecasts might have died five 
years ago but for the surgieal and matical 
skill brought to bear on his condition. It 
‘was a matter of vast importance that he 
survived to.celebrate his Silver Jubilee and 
“> . to send that message around the world at 
3%.,  @bristmas which revealed to humanity at 
f° “Jarge what was possible for a King nur- 
tured in democracy to become to his people. 
O st sic omnes! we migbt well exclaim, but 
there is no class of people so shut in, so 
‘Impervions to outside influences, so wise 
in their own conceits, as the rulers of the 
earth. And because the British monarchy 
has been a success, an outstanding success, 
they hate to think of it and would scorn to 
imitate it. So they must go. 

Revolution is on the cards and in. the 
stars. The Karma of the nations is what 
they have created for themselves. and not 
one of them is exempt from the reaping of 
that harvest which is now ready for the 
sickle. To those silent watehers who dwel] 
with the Stars and wonder what sort. of 

_ereatures mankind have made of them- 
selves, we must look like a mad, mad' pack. 
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» CHANGES ON THE THRONE 


Our eager selfishness, that dares not let 
another prosper leas he should have as 
much as we, and dare not encourage the 
bonnty of Nature lest we should not get 
all of it for ourselves, is perhaps the greft- 
est spectacle of folly the universe has ever 
produced. There is more than enough for 
every one, but we refuse to share the 
abundance, and our fate will be to eo down 
to the. bottomlese pit of deprivation, and 
face the forces of the Four Horsemen of 
War and Pestilence and Famine and 
Death, This is the Kali Yuga, an age 
black with horrors, we have been warned, 
and we have been given a hint from the 
Skies and a Voice from the Ocean and a 
Word from: the hearts of Men. But it ie 
all of no avail. 

King David hag ascended the Throne, 
and it is not to be forgotten: that his grand- 
father. Seventh of the name, pointed him 
out, as a little toddler, and declared’, ‘there 
goes the last King of England!’ That, too, 
is a warning, if it be taken aright, and not 
put down to some echo of disloyalty. If it 
i9 not to be a true prophecy, the nation 
must mend its ways, rend its heart, seek 
out the Lord where He may be found. and 
change the currents of the cycle with an 
exhibition of Spiritual Will which will 
carry us forward into the burgeoning of a 
new Messianic cycle. 

- When will humanity learn that the 
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Word was made flesh and dwelle in Man, 
and that as Swinburne sings—“Glory. to 
Man ix the ‘highest! for Man is the master 
of things.” He might be Master, truly, if 
he would, but his accursed selfishness pre- 
veuts him reaching that pinnacle of Life 
‘where he could enter into the heart of Life 
and know all Wisdom and: reign with all 
power. That heritage still stands and will 
stand for a little while, and then no more 
for ever. The hour will strike, and the 
cycle will move on, and there will be a new 
time and a new humanity, as there haa 
been in ages past. We might quote Swin- 
burne onee more, as he appealed in the 
"60’s—— 


O known aud unknown fountain-heada that 
fill 

Our dear life-springs of England! O 
bright race 

Of streams and waters that bear witness 


still 
To the earth her sons were made of! O 
l fair face 
Of England, watched of eyes death cannot 
kill, 
| How shoukk the sant thaf lit you for a 
_speee © 
“Fall throngh sick weakness of a broken 
will 


Ta the dead cold damnation of disgrace ? 
Such wind of menory stirs 
On all green hills of hers, 
Such breath of record from so high a 
place, 
From years whose tongue of flame 
Prophesied im her name 
Iler feet shontd keep truth’s bright and 
burning trace, 
We needs neust bave her heart with us. 
Whee heart= are one with pruts, she must 
be dead or thus. 


When Mrs. Besant made her futile at- 
‘tempt at the instigation of a foolish mind, 
to impose a Saviour on the world. we wrote 
of one far move likely ito be the Messenger 
of hope and recovery and repentance— 
with the works of repentance. That article 
appeared in The Canadian Thensophist 


for February, 1926—“A More Probable 
Messiah” and we are not ashamed of it 
today. The Prophetic cycles are short, 
and the Messengers soon burn themselves. 
out. Henry V. had but a scant nine years 
for his work, bnt much may be done in nine 
years, or even less. The Karma that brings 
a Prophet, A Priest, or a King to his 
duties, is the onlinary Karma which we 
all enjov. Tt is the Karma of Work and 
Will and Wisdom. Tt is a great gateway 
of experience, and those who pass it inay 
learn, or may miss the lesson, but they 
eannot. make men different unless rmen 
wish to grow. For Theosophists, their 
duty ix to support the right, to fight for 
principle, to sacrifice for humanite. and 
above all “te spread a knowledge of true 
‘Theosophy, as The Seerer Doctrine has 
endowed us, throughout the world, by our 
deeds as well we by our worde and our 
Mhonyhits.”? 
A. E.S. S. 


THE LIFE OF PLATO 
By Olympiodorus and Thomas Taylor 


Let ws new speak of the race of the 
philosopher. not for the sake of relating 
many particulare coneerning him, but 
rather with a view to the advantage and 
instruciim of his readers, since he was by 
no means an obscure man, but one who 
attracted the attention of many. For it is 
said that the father of Plato was Aristo, 
the son of Aristoeles, from whom he refers 
his origin to Solon. the legislator. Henee 
with primitive zeal he wrote twelve books 
of Laws, and eleven books on a Republic. 
But his mother was Perietione, whe de- 
sceuded Crom Neleus, the son of Codrus. 

They say thar an Apolloniaeal spectre 
had connexion with his mother Perictione, 
and that, appearing in the night to Aristo, 
it emnmanded him not to sleep with Per- 
ictione during the time of her pregnancy 
—which mandate Aristo ‘obeved. | 

While he wae vet an infant, his parents 
are said to have placed him in Hvymettus,. 
being desirons. on his aceonnt, to sacrifice 
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to the Gods of that mountain, viz., Pan, 
and the Nymphs, and the pastoral Apollo, 
In the meantime the bees, approaching as 
he lay, filled his mouth with honey-combs, 
as an omen that in future it might be truly 
eaid of him, 

Words from his tongue than honey 

sweeter flowed. 
(Thad, I. 249). 
But Plato ‘calls himself a fellow-servant 
with swans, as deriving his origin from 
Apollo, for according to the Greeks that 
bird is Apolloniacal. 

When he was a young man he first be- 
took himself to Dionysius the grammarian 
for the purpose of acquiring common liter- 
ature. Of this Dionysius he makes men- 
tion in his dialogue called The Lovers— 
that even Dionyeius the school-master 
might not be passed over in silence by 
“Plate. After him he employed the argive 
Aristo, as his instructor in gymnastic", 
from whom he is said to have derived the 
name of Plato; for prior to this he was 
called Aristocles, from his grandfather; 
but he was so called from having those 
parts of the body, the breast and: forchead 
broad in the extreme, as his statues every- 
where evince. According to others, how- 
ever, he was called Plato from the ample 
and. expanded character of his style: just 
as they say Theophrastus was so called, 
front his divine eloquence, his first name 
being Tyrtamns. 

Note.—* The like account of the divine 
origin of Plato is also given by Hesychius, 
Apuleius on the dogmas of Plato, andi Plu- 
` tarch in the eighth book of his Symposiacs. 
But however extraordinary this cirenm- 
stance may appear, it is nothing more 
than one of those mythological velations 
in which heroes are said to have Gods for 
their fathers, or Goddesses for their 
mothers; and the true meaning of it is as 
follows:—According to the ancient the- 
ology, between those perpetual attendants 
of a divine nature called! essential heroes, 
who are impassive and pure, and the bulk 
of hnman souls who descend. to earth with 
passivity and! impurity, it is necessary 


“heroes. 


there should be an order of human soule 
wlio descend with impassivity and purity. 
For, as there is no vacuum either in in- 
corporeal or corporeal natures, it is neces- 
sary that the last link of a superior order 
should calesce with the summit of one ap- 
proximately inferior, These souls were 
called by the ancients terrestrial heroes, on 
account of their high degree of proximity 
and alliance to such as are essentially 
Hercules, Theseus, Pythagoras, 
Plato, &c., were souls of this kind, who 
descended into mortality, both to benefit 
other souls, and in compliance with that 
necessity by which all natures inferior to 
the perpetual attendants of. the Gods are 
at times obliged to descend. But as, ac- 
cording to the arcana of. ancient theology, 
every God beginning from on high pro- 
duces his proper series as far as to the last 
of things, and thig series comprehends 
many essences different from each other, 
anch as Dæmoniacal, Heroical, Nymph- 
ical, and the Tike; the lowest powers of 
these orders have a great communion and 
physical sympathy with the human race, 
and contribute.to the perfection of all their 
natural operations, and: ~particnlarly to 
their natural operations, and particularly 
to their procreations, “Hence (seys Pro- 
clus in, Cratylum) it often appears that 
heroes are generated from the mixture of 
these powers with mankind; for those that 
possess a certain prerogative above human 
nature are properly denominated: heroes.” 
He adds: “Not only a dæmonical genus 
of this kind sympathizes phveically with 
men, bnt other kinds sympathize with other 
natures, gs nymphs with trees, others with 
fountains, and others with stags or serp- 
ents.” See more on this interesting subject, 
in the Notes to my translation of Paus- 
anias, vol. ili., p. 229, & e Erwall, the 


editor of thìs Lifc, not being acquainted 
with the philosophical explanation of the 
MrraetiLous Conception of Plato, pre 
tende that the story originated from Plato 
being said to be born in the month Thar 
gelion (with us, June), and on the very 
day in which Latona iz reported to have 
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brought forth Apollo and Diana, 

For his preceptor in music Plato had 
Draco, the son of Damon; and of this 
master he makes mention in his Republie. 
For the Athenians instructed their chil 
dren in these three arte, viz., grammar, 
music, and gymnastic-—~and this, as it 
seems, with great propriety. They taught 
them grammar, for the purpose of adorn: 
ing their reason; music, that they might 
tame their anger; and gymnastic, that they 
might strengthen the weak tone of desire. 
Alcibiades also, in Plato, appears ta have 
been instructed: in these three disciplines : 
and hence Socrates says to him, “But you 
were unwilling to play on the pipes,” &e. 
He waz also conversant with painters, from 
whon he learned the mixture of colours, 
of which he makes mention in the Timzus, 

After this he was instructed by the Tra- 
gediane, who at that time were celebrated 
as the preceptors of Greece; but he betook 
himself to these writers on account of the 
gententious and venerable nature of tragic 
composition, and the heroic sublimity of 
the subjects. He was likewise conversant 
with Dithyrambie writers; with a view to 
the honour of Bacchus. who was called! by 
the Grecks the ingpective guardian of 
generation: for the Dithyrambie measure 
ia sacred to Bacchus, from whom also it 
derives its name: Bacchus being Dithy- 
rambus, as proceeding into light from two 
avenues—the womb of Semele, and the 
thigh of Jupiter. For the ancients were 
accustomed. to call effects by the names of 
their causes, ag in the name Dithyrambue 
given to Bacchus. Hence Proclus observes ; 

With their late offspring parents seem 

to mix. 
But that Plato applied himself to Dithy- 
rambies is evident from his Phadrus. 
which plainly breathes the Dithyrambic 
character, and is said to have been the first 
dialogue which Plato composed, . 

He was also much delighted with the 
comic Aristophanes and' Sophron, from 
whom: he learned’ the limitations of persons 
in his dtalogues. (This Sowhron was a 
Syracusan, and contemporary with Euri- 
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pides, He was an obscure writer; and his 
works, none of which are now cxtant, were 
in the Dorie dialect.) He is said to have 
been so Much pleased with the writings of © 
these men, that, on his death, they were 
found: in his bed. Plato himself likewise 
composed: the following epigram on: Aristo- 
phanes: 

The Graces, once intent to find 

A iemple which might ne’er decay, 

‘The soul of Aristophanes 

At length discover’d in their way. 
He reproves him, however, in a comic 
manner in his dialogue called The Ban- 
quet, in which he gives a specimen of his 
proficiency in comedy; for here Plato in- 
troduces him celebrating Love, and in the 
midst of his oration seized with a hiceup, 
so as te be unable to finish it. Plato also 
composed Tragic andi Dithvrambiec poems, 
and some other poetical pieces, all which 
he burned as soon as he began to associate 
with Socrates, at the same time repeating 
thig verse: 
Vulcan! draw near; ‘tig Plato asks your 

ald. 
Iliad, xviii. 392 

Anatolius, the grammarian, once recit- 
ing this verse, very much pleased Vulcan, 
at that. time the governor of the city. But 
he thus addressed: him: 

Vulean! draw near; ’tis Pharos asks your 
aid. y 

(Pharos, as is well known, was a large 
tower near Alexandria, affording light to 
navigators in the night. Anatolius. there- 
fore, in calling himself Pharos must have 
alluded to the etymology of his name. For 
Anatolius may be considered as being de- 
rived fram anatole, the east, whence the 
light of the two great luminaries of heaven 
emerges, and; pharos may be said to be 
quasi pharos, because the light of torches 
appeared from it.) , 

It is saidi, that when Socrates first in- 
tended’ to receive Plato as his disciple, he 
saw in a dream a swan without wings sit- 
ting on hie bosom, which soon after obtain- 
ing wings flew into the air, and with the 
sweetness of its shrill voice allured all 
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those that heard it. This was the manifest 
token of Plato’s future renown, 

After the death of Socrates he had an- 
other preceptor, the Heraclitean Cratylus, 
upon whom he also composed a dialogue, 
which is inseribed Cratylus, or, Concern- 
ing the rectitude of names. After he had 
been sufficiently instructed by this master, 
he again went into Italy, where finding 
Archytas restoring a Pythagoric school, he 
again had a Pythagorie preceptor of this 
name; and hence it is that he makes men- 
tion of Archytas. But since it is requisite 
that a philosopher should desire to behold 
the works of nature, he also went into 
Sicily for the purpose of viewing the 
eruptions of fire in mound Ætna, and not 


_ for the sake of the Sicilian. table, as vou, 


O noble Aristides, assert. 

When he was in Syracuse with Dionys- 
ius the Great, who was a tyrant, he endeav- 
oured! to change the tyranny into.an; aris- 
tocracy: and it was for this purpose he 
visited the tyrant. But Dionysius, asking 
him whom among men he considered 
happy? (for he thought that the philoso- 
pher, employing flattery, would speak of 
him). Plato answered, Socrates. Again 
the tyrant asked him, What do you think 
is the business of a politician? Plato 
answered, To make the citizens better. He 
again asked him the third time, What, 
then, does it appear to you to be a small 
matter to decide rightly im judicial affairs ? 
(for Disnvains was celebrated for deciding 
in such affairs with rectitude.) Plato 
answered: boldly. Tt is a small matter, and 
the last part of good conduct; for those 
who judge rightly resemble auch as repair 
lacerated garments. Again Dionysius 
asked him the fourth time, Must. not he 
who is a tyrant be brave? Plato replied, 
He is of all men the most timid; for he 
even dreads the mazor of his barbers, lest 
he should be destroyed by them. With 


these answers Dionysius was so indignant, 
that he ordered’ him to depart at sun-rise. 

The following was the cause of his 
second journey to Sicily. When, after the 
death of Dionysius the tyrant, his son suc- 


ceeded to the throne, who by his mother’s 
side was the brother of Dion, with whom 
Plato became . acquainted in hia first 
journey, Plato again sailed! to Sicily, at 
the solicitations of Dion, who told him it 
might now be hoped that through his exer- 
tions the tyranny might be changed! into 
an aristocracy. However, as Dionysius 
had been told by some of his attendants 
that Plato designed to destroy him, and 
transfer the government to Dion, he 
ordered him to be taken into custody, and 
delivered to one Pollidis of Ægina, a Sici- 
Man merchant, to be sold as a slave. But 
Pollidis taking Plato to gina found 
there the Libyan Anniceris, who was then 
on the point of sailing to Elis, for the pur- 
pose of contending with the four-yoked 
car, Anniceris gladly bought Plato of 
Pollidis, conceiving that he would thence 
procure for himself greater glory by con- 
quering in the race. Hence Aristides ob- 
serves, that no one would have known An- 
niceris, if he had not bought Plato, 

The following circumstance was the 
occasion of Plato’s third journey to Sicily. 
Dion, being procaribed by Dionysius, and 
deprived of his fareesdions, was at length 
cast into prison. He therefore wrote to 
Plato, that Dionysius had promised to 
liberate him, if Plato would visit him. 
But Plato, that he might afford assistance 
to his associate, readily. undertook this 
third voyage. And thus much for the 
journeys of the philosopher into Sicily. 

Plato likewise went into Egypt for the 
purpose of conversing with the priesta of 
that. country, and from them learned what- 
ever pertains to sacred rites. Hence in his 
Gorgias he says, “Not by the dog, who is 
considered as a God by the Egyptians.” 
For animals among Egyptians effect the 
game thing: as statues among the Greeks, as 
being symbols of the several deities to 
which they are dedicated. However, as he 
wished to converse with the Magi, but was 
prevented: by the war which at that time 
broke out in Persia, he went to Phoenicia, 
and, meeting with the Magi of that 
country, was instructed by: them in Magie. 
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Hence, from his Timæus, he appears to 
have. been skilled’ in- divination; for he 
there speaks of the signs of the liver, of 
the viscera, and the like. These things, 
however, ought to have been mentioned: 
prior to his journeys to Sieily, 

When: he returned to Athens he estab- 
lished: a school in the Academy, separating 
a part of the Gymnasium into a temple to 
the Muses. Here Timon the misanthrope 
associated: with Plato alone. But Plato 
allured very many fo philosophical dis- 
cipline, preparing men and also women in 
a virile habit to be his auditors, and evinc- 
ing that his philosophy deserved the great- 
est voluntary labour; for he avoided the 
Socratic irony, nor did he converse in the 
Forum and in workshops, nor endeavour 
to captivate young men by his discourses. 
(Two women particularly in a virile habit 
are saidi to have been his auditors, Laths- 
henia the Mantinensian, and Axiothia the 
Phihiasensian.) Add too, that he did not 
adopt the venerable oath of the Pyth- 
goreans, their custom of keeping their 
gates shut, and their apse dixit, as he 


wished: to conduet hime21, in a more p 


tical manner toward g.. lien, 


When he wag near this death, tie 


peared! to himself in a dream to be changed 
into a swan, who, by passing from tree to 
tree, caused: much labour to the fowlers. 
According to the Socratic Simmias, this 
dream signified that his meaning would be 
apprehended: with difficulty by those who 
would be desirous to unfold it after his 
death. For interpreters resemble fowlers, 
in their endeavours to explain the concep- 
tions of the ancients. But his meaning 
cannot be apprehended without great diffi- 
culty, because his writings, like those of 
Homer, are to be considered physically, 
ethically, theologically, and, in short, mul- 
tifariousy; for those two souls are eaid: to 
have been generated all-harmonic: and 
hence the writings of both Homer and 
Plato demand an all-various consideration. 
Plato was sumptuously buried by the 
Athenians; and on his sepulchre they in- 
sertbed. the following epitaph: 


- From great Apollo Pæon sph, 
And Plato too we find; 

The saviour of the body one, 
The other of the mind. 

And thus much concerning the race of ` 
the philosopher. 

Plato was born six years after Isocrates, 
in the 87th Olympiad, and 430 years be- 
fore Christ. He also died on his birth- 
day, after having lived exactly 81 years. 
Hence, saye Seneca, the MAGI, who then 
happened to be at Athens, sacrificed to 
him on his. decease as a being more than 
human, beeause he had consummated a 
most perfect number, which nine. nine 
times multiplied, produces, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
WRITINGS OF PLATO 
By Thomas Taylor 
(Continued from Page 862.) 


EXPLANATIONS OF CERTAIN 
PLATONIC TERMS 


As some apology may be thought neces- 
sary for having introduced certain un- 
usual words of Greek origin, I shall only 
observe, that as all arts and! sciences bave 
certain appropriate terms peculiar to them- 
selves, philosophy, which is the art of arts, 
and science of sciences, as being the mis- 
tress of both, has certainly. a prior and a 
far superior claim to thie privilege. I 
have not, however, introduced, I believe, 
any of these terms, without at the same 
time sufficiently explaining them; but, 
lest the contrary should have taken place, 
the following explanation of all such terms 
as I have been able to recollect, and also 
of common words used by Platonists in a 
peculiar sense, is subjoined for the in- 
formation of the reader. 

Anapogic, anagogikos. Leading on high. 

Demiurgus, demiourgos. Jupiter, the 
artificer of the universe. 

Dianoetic. This word js derived from 


dianoia, or that power of the sou) which 
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reasons scientifically, deriving the princi- 
ples of its reasoning from intellect. Plato 
is so uncommonly accurate in his diction, 
that this word is very seldom used by him 
in any other than its primary sense. 

The Divine, to Theion, is being subsist- 
ing in: conjunetion with the one. For all 
things except the one, viz. essence, life, 
and intellect, are considercd by Plato as 
anspended' from and! secondary to the gods. 
For the gods do not subsist in, but prior to, 
these, which they also produce and connect, 
but are not characterized by these. In 
many places. however. Plato ealls the par- 
ticipants of the gods by the warmes of the 
gods. For not: only the Athenian Guest in 
the Laws, but also Socrates in the Phedrus, 
calls a divine eoul a god. “For,” says he, 
“all the horses and charioteers of the gods 
are good,” &e, And afterwards, still more 
clearly, he adds, “And: this ia the life of 
the gods.” ‘And’ not only this, but he also 
denominates those nature gods, that. are 
always united to the gods, and whieh, in 


conjunction with them, give completion to 
one serios. He also frequently calls demons 
goda, though, according to cssenec, they 
are secondary to, and subsist about, the 
gods. For in the Phedrus, Timseus, and 
other dialogues, he extends the appellation 


of gods as far as the demons. And what 
is still more paradoxical than all this, he 
does not refuse to eall some men gods; as, 
for instance, the Elean Guest in the 
Sophista. From all this, therefore, we 
must infer, that: with respect to the word 
god, one thing which is thus denominated 
is simply deity; another ie go according to 
union; a third, according to participation ; 
a fourth, according to contact; and a fifth, 
according to similitude. Thug every super- 
essential nature is primarily a god; but 
every intellectual nature ia so according to 
union. Aud again, every divina soul is a 
god according to partieipation; but divine 
demons arc eods, according to contact with 
the pode: and the souls of men obtain this 
appellation through similitude, Each of 
these, however, except the first, is, as we 
have seid, rather divine than a god: for the 


Athenian Guest, in the Laws, calls intellect 
itself divine. But that which. is divine is. 
secondary to the first deity, iv the same 
manner as the united is to the one; that 
which ts intellectual, to intellect; and. that 
which is animated, to soul. Indeed, things 
more nniform and simple always precede; 
and the series of beings ends in the one 
itself. 

Doxastic. This word is derived from 
doxa, opinion, and signifies that. which is 
apprehended by opinion, or that power 
which is the extremity of the rational soul. 
This power knows the universal in particu- 
lars, as that every man is a rational auim- 
al: but ii knows not. the dioti, or why a 
thing is, but only the ott, or that it is. 

The Eternal, To aionion, that which has 
a neverending subsistence, without any 
connection. with time; or, as Plotinus pro- 
foundly defines it, infinite life at once 
total and full. 

That which is generated, to geneton. 
That which has net. the whole of its essence 
or encrey subsisting at onee, without tew- 
poral dispersion. i 

Generation, genesis. An essence com- 
posite and multiform, and: conjoined with 
time. This is the proper signification of 
the word: but it is used symbolically by 
Plato, and also bv theologists more. antient 
than Plato, for the sake of indication. For 
as Proelus beantifnlly observes (Cin MS. 
Comment. in Parmenidemn). “Fables eall 
the ineffable unfolding into light throngh 
ecanses, generation.” “Hence,” he adds. in 
the Orphie writings, the first cause is de- 
nominated time; for where there 13 genera- 
tion, according to its proper signification, 
there also there is time.” 

A Guest, Xenos. This word. in its more 
ample signification: ini the Greek, denotes 
a sévanger, but: properly implies one. who 
receives another, or is himself received: at 
an: entertainment. Tn the following dia- 
logues, therefore. wherever one of the 
speakers is introduced as a Xenos, I have 
translated this word: guest, as heing more 
conformable to the genius of Plato’s dia- 
logues, which may be justly ealled rich 
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mental banquets, and: consequently the 
speakers in them may: be considered as so 
many guests. Hence in the Timeus, the 
persons of that dialogue are expressly 
spoken of as guests. 

Hyparxis, uparzis. The first principle 
or foundation, as it were, of the essence of 
a thing. Hence also, it is the summit of 
essence. 

Idiom, Idioma. 
culiarity of a thing. 

The Immortal, To athanaton. Accord- 
ing to Plato, there are manv ordera of im- 
mortality, pervading from on high to the 
last of things; and the ultimate echo, as it 
were, of immortaltiy, is seen in the per 
petuity of the mundane wholes, which, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the Elean Guest 
im the Politicus, they participate from the 
Father of the universe. 
being and. the life of every body depend on 
another cause; since body is not itself 
natnrally adapted 'to connect, or adorn, or 
preserve itself. But the immortality of 
partial souls, such as ours, ig more mani- 
fest and more perfect than this of the per- 
petual bodies in the universe: as is evident 
from the many demovetrations which are 
given of it in the Pheds, and in the 10th 
book of the Republie. Por the immortality 
of partial souls has a more principal sub- 
sistance, as possessing in itself the cause of 
eternal permanency. Bat prior to both 
these is the immortality of demons; for 
these neither verge to mortality, nor are 
they filled: with the nature of things which 
are generated and eovrupted. More ven- 
erable, however, than these, and essentially 
transcending them, ia the immortality of 
divine souls. which are primarily self- 
motive, and contain the fountains and prin- 
ciples of 'the life which is attributed about 
bodice. and through which bodies partici- 
pate of renewed immortality. And prior to 
all these is the immortality of the gods: 
for Diotima in the Banquet does not 
aseribe an immortality of this kind to 
demone. Hence such an immortality ag 


The characteristic pe 


this is separate and exempt from wholes. 
For, together with the immortality of the 


For both the: 


gods, eternity subsists which is the foun- 
tain of all immortality and life, as well 
that life which is perpetual, as that which 
is dissipated into nonentity. In short, 
therefore, the divine immortal is that 
which is generative and connective of per- 
petual life. For it is not immortal, as 
participating of life, but as supplying 
divine life, and deifying life itself. 

Tinpartieipable, To amethekton. That 
which is not consubsistent with an inferior 
nature. Thus imparticipable intellect is an 
intellect. which is not econsubsistent with 
soul, 

Intellectual Projection, noera epibole. 
As the pereeption of intellect is immediate, 
being a darting forth, ag it were, directly 
to its proper objects, this direct. intuition 
is expressed by: the term projection. 

The Intelligible, To noeton. This word 
in Plato and Platonic writers has a vari- 
ous signification: for, in the first place, 
whatever is exempt from sensibles, and has 
ita essence Separate from them, is said to . 
be intelligible, and im this: sense soul is 
intelligible, In the second place, intellect, 
which ia prior to soul, is intelligible. In 
the third place, that which is more ancient 
than intelleet, which replenishes intelli- 
cence, and is essentially perfective of it, is 
called intelligible: and this is the intel- 
ligible, which Fimæns in Plato places in 
the order of a paradigm, prior to the 
demiurgie intellect: and: intellectual energy. 
But beyond these ie the divine intelligible, 
which is defined according to divine union 
and hynarxis. For this is intelligible as 
the object of desire to intellect, as giving 
perfection to and containing it, and as the 
completion of being. The highest intel- 
ligible, therefore, is that which is the 
hyparxis of the gods: the second, that 
which is true being, and the first essence; 
the third, intellect, and all intellectual 
life; and the feurth, the order belonging 
to soul, 

Logismos, reasoning. When applied to 
divinity as by Plato, in the Timseus, signi- 
fies a distribntive cause of things. 

On aceount of which; with reference to 
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which; through which; according to 
which; from which: or in which; viz. dè o, 
upk ou, di ou, kath’ o, ex ou. By the first 
of these ternis. Plato is accustomed. to de- 
nominate the final cause; by the second the 
paradigmatic; by the third the demiurgic; 
by the fourth the instrumental; by the 
fifth, form: and by the sixth maiter. 

Orectic. This word is derived from 
orexis, appetite. 

Paradigm, paradeigma. A pattern, or 
that with reference to whieh a thing is 
made. 

The perpetual. to aidion. That which 
subsists forever, but through a connection 
with tnne. 

A Politician, politikos. This word, as 
Mr. Sydenham justl« observes in his notes 
in the Rivals, is of a very large and exten- 
sive import, as used by Plato. and: the other 
antient writers on poliries: for it includes 
all those statesmen or politicians in aristro- 
cracies and: democracies who were, either 
for life, or for a certain time, Invested with 
the whole or a pari of kingly authority. 
aml the pawen thereto belonging. See the 
Politieus. 

Prudence. Phronesis.  Vhia word fre- 
quently means in Plato and Platonic 
writers, the habit of discerning what is 
good in: all moral actions, andi frequently 
sienifiies intelligence. or intellectual per- 
ception. The following admirable explan- 
ation of this word is given hy Jamblichus, 

Prudence having a precedancous sul» 
sistence, reeeives itè pencration from a pure 
and perfect. intellect. Henee it looks to 
intellect itself, is perfected by it, and has 
this as the measure and moat beautiful 
paradigm of all its energies. If also we 
have anv communion with the gods, it is 
especially effected by this virtue; and 
through this we are in the highest degree 
assimilate] to them, The knowledge too 
of such things as are good, profitable, and 
beautiful, and of the contraries to these, is 
obtained by this virtue; and the judgment 
and correction of works proper to be done 
are by this directed. And in short it is a 
certain governing leader of men, and of 


ane 
eles 


the whole arrangement. of their nature: 
and referring cities and: houses. an the 
particular life of every one, to a divine 
paradigm, it forms them according to the 
hest similitude; obliterating some thinss 
and purifying others. So that prusenve 
renders ifs possessors sumilar to divinity. 
Jumblic. apud. Stob. p, 141. 

Psychical, psychikos. Pertaining to 
soul, 

Science. This word is sometimes iles 
fined by Plato to be that which assigns the 
cantes of things: sometimes to be thar the 
subjects of which have a perfcethy: stale 
exsence; and' together with this, he conjoins 
the assignation of canse from reasoning. 
Sometimes aguin he defines it to be that 
the principles of which are not hypotheses ; 
and, according to this definition, be asserts 
that there is one science which aseends as 
far ns to the princinle of things. For this 
science considers that which is truly rhe 
principle as wohvpothetic. has fer its aub- 
ject true being, and produces its reason ings 
from eause,  AccorMine to the seeemd 
definition, be calle diano€rie kacwledee 
science; but according to the first alone, he 
assigns to physiology the appellation of 
scence. 

The teleshie art. 
mystic ceremonies. 

Theurgic. This word! is derived from 
Theourgia, or that religions operation 
which deities hint br whom it is per 
formed as much a3 is possible to man. 

Truth, aletheia. Plato. following 
antient theologists, considers trnth mnri- 
farionsly. Ifenec, according to hbis doe- 
tring, the highest tmth is characterized by 
unity; and is the light proceeding from 
the good, which imparts purify. as he savs 
in the Philebus, and union, as he savs in the 
Republic, to intelligible. The trnth which 
is next to this in dignity is that which pro- 
eocds from intelligibles, and ilnminates 
the intellectual orders, and which an 
essence unfignred. anenloured. and without 
contact, first reeives, where also the plain 
of trnth is situated. as it is written in the 


Phadrus. The third kind of truth js that 


The art pertaining to 


894 


which is connaseent with souls, and which 
through intelligence comes into contact 
with true being. For the psychical light 
is the third from the intelligible; intel- 
lectual deriving its plenitude from intel- 
ligible light, and the psychical from the 
intellectual. And the last kind of truth is 
that which is full of error and! inaccuracy 
through sense, and the instability of its 
object. For a material nature is perpeti- 
ally flowing, and is not naturally adapted 
to abide even for 2 moment. 

The following beautiful deseription of 
the third kind of truth, or that which sub- 
sists in souls, is given by Jamblichus: 
“Truth, as the name implies, makes a con- 
version about the gods and their incorp- 
oreal energy; but doxastic imitation, 
which, as Plato says, is fabricative of 
images, wanders about that which is de 
prived of divinity and is dark. And the 
former indeed receives its perfection in 
intelligible and divine forms, and real 
beings which have a perpetual sameness: of 
subsistence; but the latter looks to that 
which js formless, andi non-being, and which 
has a various subsistence; and about this 
its visive power is blunted. The former 
contemplates thal which is: bui the latter 
aseiumes such a form as appears: to the 
many. Ilence the former associates with 
intellect, and inereases the intellectual 
nature which we contain; but the latter, 
from looking to that’ which always seems 
to be, hunts after folly and deceives.” 
Jamblic. apud Stob. p. 136. 

The nnical, to nimon. That which is 
characterized by unity. 

x I J 
_ With our next issne which begins our 
Volume xvii. we intend to continue the dis- 
quisitions on Plato by Thomas Taylor 
which are so highly regarded) by all stu- 
dents of Oceultism and Mysticism. The 
next. io be presented is. the Introduction to 
the Tinurns.-in whic: Taylor gives ns a 
version of The Secret Doctrine which will 
be found most interesting. Our friends and 
readers can oblige us greatly by calling the 
attention of their friends to these reprints. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


When the last royal honours were dis- 
tributed I wrote a note of disappointment 
that no distinetion had been awarded: the 
man who was as a literary artist head and 
shoulders above any other living writer, 
The note was crowded ont month after 
month and is now of little importance, but 
one regrets that it was not published: be- 
fore protests and applause were alike un- 
availing, It was supposed that some an- 
novanee at the reference to “the Widow of 
Windsor” on the part of the Royal family 
had prevented a proper recognition of Kip- 
lings great services to literature and the 
national spirit, but this suggestion falls 
before the letter whieh Her Majesty Queen 
Mary wrote, even in the midst of her 
erievous anxiety over the health of King 
George. 

Sandringham, Jan. 19.—(AP)—Queen 
Mary found! time yesterday to despatch 
this telegram to Mrs. Rudyard Kipling: 
“The King and: I were grieved. to hear of 
the death thie morning of Mr. Kipling. 


. We shall mourn him not only as a great 


national poet but as « personal friend of 
many years. Please aecept our heart-felt 
sympathy. 

“MARY RU 

And thon came the solemn and supreme 
national tribute to Kiplings genius which 
makes such poor amende as. wag possible for 
all slights and slurs, and leaves his dust 
mingling with that of his peers in the 
ancient shrine of St. Peter ab Westminster. 
The newspaper despatch tells the story. 

Buried in ‘‘Poets’ Corner’’ 

London, Jan, 23,—(CP)- -Rudyard 
Kipling was laid to rest to-day in the com- 
pany of the immortals of English litera- 
ture. 

In the dim and quiet by-wav of West- 
minster Abbey’s south transept, known for 
eenturies as “the poets’ corner? they 
placed the ashes of the bard of Empire. 

His dust in the shallow depth of earth 
below the pavemeut scored with) inserip- 


‘tions fo many a great name, will mingle 


r 
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with the dust of Chaucer, Spenser, Samuel 
Johnson, Macaulay, Tennyson, Browning, 
Dickens and lesser lights in Engtand’s 
long line of poets. 

In a crowded abbey, the dean of West- 
minster, Dr. Foxley Norris, conducted the 
funeral service, assisted by Rev, C. M. 
Armitage. 

The pallbearers were Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin, cousin of the dead: poet, 
Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, Field Marchal 
Sir Archibald Montgomery-Massingberd, 
Sir. Jaz. Barrie, the famous playwright ; 
Major-General Sir Fabian Ware; H. A. 
Gwynne, editor of the Morning Post; A. 
B. Ramsay and <A. S. Watt, Kipling’s 
literary agent. 

Old Originals There 

While the body of Kipling’s late king- 
emperor was being brought to London from 
Sandringham, the abbey congregation sang 
hymns in memory. of the poct whose songs 
of India and of Empire were read the 
world over. 

In the abbey were Major-General Lionel 
Dunsterville, the original of “Stalky,” and 
G. C. Beresford. the original of “Macturk” 
in the same book. 


Kipling should be well known to Theo- 
sophical' students. He was born in India 
like Lord Macaulay, and Thackeray and a 
number of others who found in western 
bodies vehicles for their oriental outlook. 
There are storics and sketchee of the 
rarest beauty and inspiration among the 
marvellousty: various moods and tempers 
of his writings. Who ean resist the charm 
of “An Habitation Enforced” or the rap- 
ture of “The Brushwood Boy” or the deli- 
cate pathos of “They ?’ The tawdry critics 
ag is usnal, for they took the same conraa 
with ‘Tennyson and Browning and all the 
great ones in their age, and conld not see 
that the ripe fruit was as rich and fine at 
the early harvest—found fault with even 
the magnificent Jubilee Ode, “The King 
and the Sea,” and they had no eyes and. no 
ears for his last book, “Limite and Re- 
newals” published Jess than four years 


ago, with its picture of St. Paul. Kip 
ling’s secret was his communion with the 
Anima Mundi, and: it is an education for 
the ordinary man to be familiar with his 
writings. With such familiarity he can 
scarcely miss a hint of The Way. 


MORE LIGHT FROM THE EAST. 


Some years ago, the then president of 
the British Anthropological Society asked 
me how I could explain the fact that so 
highly intellectual a people as the Chinese 
had produced no science. I replied that 
this must really be an “optical illmsion,” 
because the Chinese did have a science 
whose “atandard work’ was the Z Ching, 
but that the principle of this science, like 
eo much else in China, was altogether dif: 
ferent from our scientific principle. 

The science of the Y Ching is not based 
ou the eansality principle, but on a prin- 
ciple (hitherto unnamed because not met 
with among us) which I bave tentatively 
called the synchrontstic principle. My oc- 
oupation with the science of the uncon- 
scious processes long ago necessitated my 
looking about for another principle of 
explanation, because the causality prin- 
ciple seemed to me inadequate to explain 
certain remarkable phenomena of the 
psychology of the unconscious. Thus I 
found that there are psychic parallelisms 
which cannot be related to each other equal- 
ly, but which muet be connected through 
another sequence of events. This connec- 
tion seemed. to me to be eszentially provided 
in the fact of the relative simultaneity, 
therefore the expression “synchronistic”. 
Tt seems indeed as though time, far from 
being an abstraction, is a conerete con- 
tinuum which contains qualities or basic 
conditions manifesting themselves simul- 
taneously in various places in a way not to 
be explained by causal parallelisms, as, for 
example, in cases of the coincident appear- 
ance of identical thoughts, symbols, or 
peychic conditions. Ancther cxample 
would be the simnitancity of Chinese and 
European periods of style, a fact pointed 
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out by Wilhelm. They could. never have 
been causally related to one another. As- 
trology would be a large scale example of 
synchronism. if it had: at its disposal thor- 
oughly tested findings. But at least there 
are some facts. adequately tested and; forti- 
fied by a wealth of statistics which make 
the astrological problem scem worthy of 
philosophical investigation. (It is assured 
of recognition from psychology, without 
further restrictions, because astrology rep- 
resents the summation of all the psycho- 
logical knowledge of antiquity.) 

The fact that it is possible to construct, 
in adequate fashion, a person’s character 
from the date of his nativity, shows the 
relative validity of astrology. But the birth 
never depends on the actual astronomical 
constellations, but upon an arbitrary, pure- 
ly conceptual time-system, because by 
reason of the precession of the equinoxes, 
the spring point has long ago passed on 
beyond zero degree Aries. Tn so far as 
there are any really correct astrological 
deductions, they are not dme to the effects 
of the constellations, but to our hypothe- 
tical time-characters. Tn other words. 
whatever is born or done at this moment 
of time, has the qualities. of this moment 
of time. 

Thia is also the fundamental formula 
for the use of the J Ching. As is known. 
one gains knowledge of the hexagram char- 
acterizing the moment by a method of 
manipulating sticks of yarrow. or coins. a 
method depending on purest chance. As 
the moment is, so do the rinie sticks fall. 
The only question is: Did the od King 
Wen, and the Duke of Chon, in the year 
1000 B.C.. interpret the aceidental pic- 
ture made by the fallen rnnie sticks cor- 
rectly or not? As to this, experience alone 
ean decide. 

The type of thought built on the syn- 
chronigtic principle. which reaches its big 
point in the I Ching, is the purest expres- 
sion of Chinese thinking in general, With 
us, this thinking has been absent from the 
history of philosophy since the time of 
Heraclitus, and: only reappears as a faint 


echo in Leibnitz. However, in the time 
between, it. was not extinguished, but con- 
tinued to live in the twilight of astrological 
speculation, and remains to-day at this 
level. 

At this point the J Ching touches the 
need of further development in us. Oc 
cultism has enjoyed in our times a renais- 
sance which is really without a parallel. 
The light of the Western mind is nearly 
darkened by it. I am not thinking now of 
our seats of learning and their representa- 
tives. I am a physician and deal with 
ordinary people, and therefore I know 
that the universities have ceased: to act as 
disseminators of light. People have be- 
come weary of scientific specialization and 
rationalistie intellectualism. They want 
to hear truths which do not make then: nar- 
rower but broader, which do not obsenre, 
but enlighten, which do not run off them 
like water, but pierce them to the marrow. 


This search threatens to lead a large, if 


anonymous, public into wrong paths. 
Ki Pee Spiritual Europe ig not helped 
by what iy merely a new sensation or. a 
new titillation of the nerves, What it 
has taken China thonsands of years to build 
cannot be stolen by us. We must learn to 
acquire it in order tn possess rt. What the 
East has to give us should: be merely a help 
in a work which we still have to do. Of 
what use to us is the Wisdom of the Upan- 
ishads or the insight of the Chinese yoga, 
if we desert. the foundations of onr own 
culture as though they were outlived errors, 
and, like homeless pirates, seitle with 
thievish intent on foreign shores? The 
insight of the East, above all. the wisdom 
of the 7 Ching, has no meaning when we 
close our minds to our own problems. when 
we lead artificially arranged: lives on the 
basis of conventional prejudices, when we 
veil from ourselves our real human nature 
with alk its dangerous, subterrancan. ele- 
ments, and its darkness? The lieht of 
this wiedom: only shines in the dark, not in 
the electric searchlight of the European 
theatre of consciousness and will, The 
wisdom of the Z Ching, has originated from 
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a background, whose horror we can faintly 
suspect. if we read of Chinese massacres, 
of the sinister power of Chinese secret 
societies, of the nameless poverty, the hope- 
less filth and vices, of the Chinese masses. 

We need to have a correctly three dimen- 
sional life if we wish to experience Chi- 
nese wisdom as a living thing. Therefore, 
we first have need of European truths 
about ourselves. Our way begins as 
European reality and not in yoga practices 
which would only serve to lead us astray 
as to our own reality. We must continue 
Wilhelm’s work of translation in a wider 
sense if we wish to show ourselves worthy 
pupils of the master. Just as he translated 
the spiritual treasure of the East into 
European meaning, we should translate 
this meaning into life......... 

_ Let us look toward the East: there an 
overwhelming fate is fulfilling itself, 
European eannon have burst open the 
gates of Asia; European science and: tech- 
nique. European worldly-mindedness and 
eupidity, flood China, We have conquered 
the East politically. Do you know what 
happened when Rome overthrew the near- 
Fast politically? The spirit of the East 
entered Rome. Mithra became the Roman 
military god, and out of the most unlikely 
corners of Asia Minor, came a new spir- 
ital Rome. Would it be unthinkable that 
the same thing might happen to-day and 
find us just as blind as were the eultnred 
Romans who marvelled at the superstitions 
of the Christoi? If is to be noted that Eng- 
land and Holland. the two main colonizing 
power: in Asia, are also the two moat in- 
fected by theosophy. T know that our un- 
conscious ie full of Eastern symbolism. 
The spirit of the East is really before our 
gates. Therefore it scema to me that the 
realization of the Meaning. the search for 
T'ao, has already heeome a eollective phe- 
nomenon among us, and' that to a far great- 
er extent than we generally think. ...The 
Babylonian confusion of tongues in the 
Western world has created such a disori- 
entation that everyone longs for simpler 
truths, or at least for general ideas which 


speak, not to the head alone, but to the 
heart as well, which give clarity to the 
spirit, and peace to the restless pressure of 
the feelings. Like ‘the ancient Romans, we 
again to-day, are importing every: form of 
exotic superstition in the hope of discov- 
ering therein: the right cure for our disease. 

Human instinct knows that all great 
truth is simple, and therefore the man who 
is weak in instinct. assumes great truth to 


exist in all cheap simplifications and pleti- . 


tudes. Or, as a result of hig disappoint- 
ment. he falls into the opposite error of 
thinking that great truth must be as ob- 
secure and complicated as possible. We 
have lo-day  pmostic movement in the 
anonymous masses, which exactly corres- 
ponds psychologically with the movement 
1900 years ago. Then, as today, lonely 
wanderers, like the great Apollonius, spun 
the spiritual threads from Europe back to 
Asia. perhaps to remotest India. 

The foregoing paragraphs are taken 
from the Appendix by the famous C. G. 
Tung to his remarkable and invaluable 
book, The Seeret of the Golden Flower, 
which should he in the hands of every 
student of The Secret Doctrine. 

$ li 


“THE FRIENDLY PHILOSOPHER” 


Tt is a aplendid: tribnte to the memory 
of Robert Crosbie, that hag been paid by 
his friends of the United Lodge of The- 
esophy, Los Angeles, in collecting a series 
of his articles and letters into the hand- 
šone volume that bears the above title. 
It, ix a tribute that will endure, for readers 
of this book will feel they ‘have something 
worth preserving, something: to pass along, 
something to recommend, for no honest- 
minded man ean read it without boing im- 
pressed, enlightened, comforted: and better 
fitted to deal with his life’s problems. 
There is no pretension about the material. 
Tt is a book in which a man of high intel- 
ligenec. who has studied The Secret Doc- 
trine and the other writings of Madame 
Blavatsky, of William Q. Judge and the 
Mahatma Letters, and digested these, has 
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recorded the ideas he ‘has. acquired in his 
own clear language for the guidance and 
assimilation of others: He is not foolish 
enough to think that he can add to or im- 
prove upon these writers, but he usefully 
applies their wisdom to the passages of 
daily life which are problems for so many, 
but which only need to be understood to 
be seen to be the ways we have chosen for 
our learning. 

It-is a loveable hook, a bedside book, a 
book for odd moments through the day, in 
the office, after dinner, any time. The 
writer inspires confidence in himself by 
hig calmness, his control, the result of all 
hie experiences. One sees reflected in it 
the daily wisdom of the oceultist. - One 
attributes this to the fact that he is soaked 
through and through with the spirit of 
William Q. Judge. His terms of speech, 
his phrases, his wellknown practical 
point of view, his common, sense, are evi- 
dent on every page, and there is no better 
commentary on the fact that Judge was 


the best interpreter to his time of what 
Madame Blavatsky had to teach. In re- 
jecting Judge, Adyar rejected the spirit 
and. power of The Secret Doctrine. 

Tt has always struck me as curious that 
the U. L. T. people appear to desire to 
keep silence over Mr. Crosbie’s long alli- 


ance with Point Loma. He was there in 
1899 when. I left it and joined the reet in 
rewarding me az a traitor. He continued 
to believe, unsuapecting, it seems, giving 
with all his ardour, his support to the 
Purple Mother, till he escaped, as he wrote 
me, ten vears later, regretting that he had 
failed to heed my warnings, but devoted 
as ever to Theosophy. He, like so many 
others, had. been guileless. finding it im- 
possible to imagine that the Theosophical 
Society could have become an organized 
deception. He felt no responsibility for 
those who remained in it, but any who 
have lured hundreds into its ranks may 
feel constrained to cxert themselves to 
point to the true Path and to teach the 
true Doctrine. 

Mr. Crosbie is all the stronger and all 
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the sweeter for having come up through 
great tribulation. It has not embittered 
him, and in this respect he sets a sterling 
example to those who profess to follow bim. 
As a consequence of his experience, we 
imagine, the book ig a manmal of personal 
theosophy, a summary of thought-facts 
which should be read by all those people 
who are continually asking the same ques- 
tions and: never finding out the answers in 
themselves where alone they are to be 
found. 

Those who ean recall the symposia and 
conferences and bed-room discussions in 
New York and. Boston in the ’90’s will 
recognize many things then current which 
crop up as reminiscent echoes. On page 4 
he says, “Theosophy was once happily 
stated to be ‘sanctified common, sense’,” 
and the present writer once thought him- 
self rather smart to have invented this 
sentence. Years afterwarde I found: the 
phrase in a book by Rev. A. B. Grosart, 
published in 1874, before The Theosophi- 
eal Societ was formed. ‘“Sanctified com- 
mon sense” is still well applied to The- 
osophy, at least the Blavatsky and Judge 
brand, and that is what Crosbie is repre- 
sented. by in his book. 

At the same time Crosbie is careful to 
warn us—“‘It is not the beat thing to rely 
upon any living person, I mean to the ex- 
tent of idealizing him.” And surely The- 
oxophists should have learned this lesson 
with all the examples they: have had before 
them. 
Space does not permit much quotation 
but. a few specimen. sentences will certify 
to the quality of the book. 

“Neither Jesus nor H. P. B. lived and 
died that a book or books should: be swal- 
Towed wholesale, nor even that. men should 
become disciples, but that all men should 
become brothers,” 

“The common sense of Theosophy must 
appeal to any man of the world; the great 
thing is to have it. W. Q. J. had it par 
excellence; his lead! is a safe and a good 
one to follow.” 

“That we should have heen brought into 
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direct communication with error while 
naming it truth, has its meaning: it must 
be a step in the great cause.” 

“That, which was founded by H. P. B. 
was not the diversified aggregation now 
existing, but something else which bore 
that name.” 

“There are many of these poor unfor- 
tunates who are caught in the mazes of the 
psychic realm: as long as they look. for 
their ‘gure’, he will not be found.” 

“T think the main obstaele in the way 
of some is an attitude of eritieism, such as, 
for instance, js taken in saying, ‘His mter- 
pretation does not agree with mine,’ or 
anything. in fact, that considers the person, 
rather than the meaning.” 

“There could be no greater work than 
that in which we are engaged. When our 
lives are ended, what will count? Our 
defects? Not at all. lt will be the cfforts 
we have made to destroy the ‘causes of all 
defects among our fellow men.” 

“Think of the Master as a living Man 
within yon: Jet Him speak through the 
mouth and from the heart. The strength 
shown is not that of the personality, for 
like an organization, the personality is 
only a machine for conserving energy and 
pniting it to use.” 

“We sometimes forget that we ourselves 
desired, to be tried. and tested, and that 
these trials and tests come in the ordinary 
events of everyday life.” 

These sentences arc sclected fram only 
the first L00 pages of a book of over 400 
pages. Tt is a book that will bear the test 
of H. P. Bs definition in The Key to 
Theosophy, chapter xii: “We hold that a 
good book which gives people food for 
thought, which strengthens and clears their 
minda, and enables them to grasp truths 
which they have dimly felt bnt could not 
formulate—we hold: that sneh. a book does 
a real substantial good.” 

Like Oliver Twist, we are not ashamed 
to ask for more. On page 20 of the pres- 
ent volume we read: “We consider the 
writings of W. Q. J. to be particularly 
designed for the needs of the Western 


people. We know their value. We also 
know that neither the world in general nor 
thensophists in general, are aware of their 
existence, and it is our desire and purpose 
that they shall know, as far as our power 
and opportunity permit.” 

We trust the reception aceorded the 
present volume will encourage the The- 
ozophy Company. its publishers, to take 
immediate steps towards the collection of 
Mr. Judge’s miscellaneons articles, and 
their presentation to the publie in a com- 
panion volume to “The Friendly Phil 
osopher,.” 


A. E, S. 8. 
THE NEW DAY 


Victoria, Edward. George—our four score 
years 
Recall the long, pageant of the Empire 
throne 
Firm founded as a myriad storms have 
blown : 
Its banners round the world, and pioneers 
Of Science whispered secrets in the ears 
Of Privilege, whose decrees sweep every 


zone 
Austerely gathering where they have 
not strown— 
Tnloved, while angels weep, and Satan 
sneers. 


David. anointed of the Lord, arise! 
Call forth a new day in this desolate age: 
Men should be brethren, not blind fools, 
bnt wise! 
Turn war to tillage ; let the heathen rage; 
See nations equal ranked, with homes men. 


prize— 
The victory of the heart, the soul’s just 
wage. 
À. E. S. S. 
20/1/1936. 


me tO 
The Fraternization Convention. Com- 
mittee have decided to hold the Convention 
at ‘the Lafayette Hotel. Buffalo, on June 
27-28. as announced in the “Fraternization 
News,” 49 East 7th St., Hamilton, Ont. 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


A mecring of the Fralernization Com- 
mittee, we are informed by Mr. E. A. 
Delcher, was held os Sunday evening, 2nd 
inst., and among other matters disenssed, 
the most important was a suggestion that 
there shonld be two sets of lectures, cater- 

ing to two different types of listeners. 
This was agreed to. provided the altend 
ance promised to be sufficient to warrant 


it. 
po eS ee) 


We priut this month the usnal offieial 
notice of the General Elections held annu- 
ally, but. ad rhe sune time eal atiention 
to the resolution adopted at the meeting 
of the General Exeentive. There has been 
no hint of any desire this year to chanee 
anv of those in office in the General Exec- 
utive, and a letter haa been sent to the 
Lodges asking them if if be not. their in- 
tention to nominate uew members of the 
Executive or a new General Secretary, to 
notify the General Seeretary to this effeet 
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not later than March 2nd so that no further 
steps will be taken this year, and much 
expense saved. 
mm 

We have taken the liberty of copying 
some paragraphs from the Appendix’ to 
Professor Jung’s remarkable book. The 
Secret of the Golden. Flower, ane of the 
most valuable volumes that have come to 
light in the renaissance of occult literature. 
The Chinese elassic, of which the book is 
mainly a translation, presents remarkable 
confirmations of ceeult truths otherwise 
brought before the West in the last gener- 
ation or so, but with the difference that 
might be expected from those who belonged 
to u different and carlier race of men. It 
has a beauty all its own, and its appeal is 
to the innermost instinets of the spiritual 
eonsejoneness, where “the Breath breatheth 
where it listeth, and one knoweth not 
whenee it cometh nor whither ir goeth.” 
Professor Jungs essay should be read as a 
whole, as our extracts merely indicate the 
drift of the investigation which his friend 
Wilhelm had undertaken. 

me MM 

We have heard a great deal abont the 
“permanent atam” sinee Mrs. Besant 
vertilated the riea. Tt was in ber “Study 
of Conscioneness” it first eame out, after 
he had been “instructed by Mr. Chakra- 
varti for some time. In the “Ancient 
Wisdom? for January. Charles E. Luntz. 
writing on Astrology, remarks, “accepting 
the existence of the permanent atony on 
authority of II. P. Blavataky, Annie Bes- 
ant, ©. W. Leadbeater and others of high 
repute. ’ —and we should surely be obliged 
if he would @ive us Iie reference where H. 
P. Blavatsky beeaine an antbority with 
these others on this statement, She states 
quite plainly that “Matter is eternal; the 
atom is periodic and not eternal,” on page 
545 (596) vol. I. of The Secret Doctrine. 
Where does she contradict this? Modern 
and exact science, she says, Janghe it to 
scorn. “Mrs, Besant. C. W. Leadbeater 
and other high authorities” apparently take 
sides with the sclentifie madernista. 
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The most notable article in The Theoso- 
phist for January is one by A. J. Hamer- 
ster, reviewing the books published by 
Madame Alexandra David-Ncel and by Dr. 
W. Y. Evans-Wentz. Those of Madame 
David-Neel are My Journey to Lhasa, 
With Mystics and Magicians in Tibet, In- 
itiations and Initiates in Tibet, The Super- 
human Life of Cesar of Ling, Au Pays 
des Brigayds-tlentilhommer du Grand 
Tibet, Le Lama aux Cing Sagesses. The 
last mentioned is written in conjunction 
with the Lama Yongden, These volumes 
constimnte a complete endarsement of 
Madame Blavatsky’s work and writings 
and corroboration of her statements as to 
the origin of her information and teaching. 
Tt ought to be obvious to our Adyar friends 
that the more Madame Blavatsky is cor- 
roborated, the more completely the Adyar 


literature of ‘the last thirty years or so is 


discredited and proven. valueless. Maun: 
Whence. How and Whither and The Taves 
of Alcyone are polos asunder from The 
Secret Doctrine, 
mo Mm a $ 

People are so accustomed to dogmatic 
statements that it is not to be wondered at, 
perhaps, thet they are unable to take state- 
ments appearing in a Theosophical maga- 
zine undogmatically, and to use their judg- 
ment upon them, Our coniribniors are 
anxious to be correct no doubt, and take 
pains fo attain accuracy, but in spite of 
this. human facaldy is fallible. and we arc 
always lacking essential factors in nearly 
every problem we propose to solve. Con- 
sequently when one reads a statement. by 
an astesloger, for. example, no matter how 
careful he may be, in the very nature of 
things we must recognize that elementa of 
error may exist, and unknown faetors or 
agencies not calenlated upon, may upset 
every conclusion. Why then. it may be 
asked, should meh staternenis be pn- 
blished.? Well, we can only say that this 
is the method of science. Had seientific 
men refused to hear or note the rhearies 
of a hundred years ago abont the atom, or 
about electricity. or other matters of 


physies or chemistry we should nuw be 
greatly behind. No doubt the theories 
were incorrect, but they awakened: interest, 
they served: as stepping-stones to more oor- 
rect conclusious, and they in turn gave way 
to observations that led to further investi- 
gation and to discoveries that have placed 
us far ahead of what we muet have been 
had we put aside the tentative theories 
first formed, Astrology is one of the most 
vulnerable of the sciences, not worthy <o 
be called a science in the view of many, 
but no progress can be made if a bushup 
attitude be adopted towards it, and every 
attempt to solve its problems be smothered. 
The best of the astrologers have made mis- 
takes or miscaleulations. It iv probably 
better to recognize that they hadi not all 
the clements of their problems in their 
knowledge. For example, Mrs. Be-ant’s 
death was confidently predicted for 1911 
or 1812 by a celebrated astrologer in’ the 
early years of the century. She survived 
till 1933. King George’s death has been 
foretold by astrologers for several past 
dates, but something stronger has defeated 
the predictions. We know little about the 
vast range of facts outside our immediate 
experience, and faets in that unknown 
territory must have their value and 
must ‘be reckoned: with. Beside this, the 
will of man js an inealeulnble element. 
“The Wise man rules his stars; the fool 
obeys then.” 
mR xX 

Arthur Machen, reviewing Jolin Beev- 
er’ book, “World Without Faith,’ quotes 
a paragraph about T. S. Eliot. the accept- 
ed poet. “In essence Fascisin. means that 
the individual must surrender himaelf to 
something: political Fascisin savs thie 
State, religious Fascism sava Christian- 
ity.” Machen remarks—“Eliot he dis- 
miasee, since bo has surrendered to the 
Chureh; he fitids in this a sign of intellec- 
tual Fascism.” Beevers proceeds: “The 
artist becomes the servant of the ruling 
power. I do not believe that Christianity 
holds anything more of importance for the 
world. It is finished. played out. The 
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only trouble lies in how to get, rid of the 
body: before it begins to smell too much. 
But my disagreement on this point is 
trivial. When Eliot talke of the necessity 
of an artist surrendering his personality to 
tradition and orthodoxy I’d like to put 
him—only a harmless metaphor—against 
the wall as Publie Enemy Number One.” 
“Every line of his poetry proves that he 
has found! himself incapable of living hap 
pily in the contemporary. world. He simp- 
ly could not live happily as a natural 
man.” Poor Mr. Eliat is too delicately 
constructed for a world out. of joint. 
m mH e 3 

One of the inescapable things that falls 
to the lot of anyone who enters the sacred 
ground of the American Continent is the 
difficulty he finds in conveying a coemo- 
politan view to the native-born. America 
is all the world to them, and though they 
may look over the borders, they are in- 
clined to do so as we usually do in the Zoo 
at the animals in cages. They don’t be- 
long, One cays this iz no deprecatory 
spirit. Jt is the same in Europe. All 
these nations, English, French, Germans, 
Italians, have a National complex which is 
part of their Karma, and they must use it, 
transcend it. subdue it as they may. Rieb- 
ard Aldington, writing of A. Q. Macdion- 
ell’s A Visit to America, quotes bie author, 
«if you make comparisons, you must not 
compare the United States with a little 
country like Englamd, but with Europe. 
Let me riek a generalization,” proceeds 
Mr. Aldington, “and sav that. the country 
might be called the United States of New 
Europe (plus a good chunk of Africa) held 
together by something called! Americanism 
which Americane define in many different 
ways.’ Canadianism is no more readily 
defined, nor is coamopolitanism any more 
popular here than south of the border. It 
appears that to think any other nation as 
good as one’s own is regarded as unpatri- 
otic, apart altogether from the facts. This 
is one of the barriers to Universal Brother- 
hood, and the difficulty is carried: in: prin- 
ciple and! spirit into other divisions of 


race, creed, sex, caste and colour. In short 
the ideal of our first object: is by no means 
so easy, nor so popular as might be 
imagined. 


AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS 


Toronto, Ontario, 26th Jan., 1936 

General Executive, The Theosophical 
Society in, Canadia. 

Dear Sirs: J have audited the books and 
accounts of the Theosophical Society im 
Camada for the fiscal year ended 30th 
June, 1935 and certify that the Statement 
of Funds appearing on page 145 of the 
July issue of The Canadian Theosophist, 
is in accordance therewith. Faithfully 
yours, 

John K. Railey, 
Honorary Anditor, 


The above is the report from Mr. J. K. 
Bailey, C.A.. of his audit of the accounts 
of the Society for the term indicated. A 
resalution was adopted by the General 
Executive thanking him for bis kind and 
generous assistanes in the midst of an ex- 
eeedingly busy season whieh bad nnavoid- 
ubly delayed the audit. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS 


Nominations for the offiec of General 
Secretary and seven members of the 
General Executive should. he made by 
the Lodges during the month of March, 
so that returne may all be in by the 1st 
day of April. Experience has shown that 
it is impossible otherwise to isene voting 
papers, carry: on the elections, get returns 
made, and serutinize the ballots in time 
for a declaration in the June Magazine. 
Secretaries of Lodges will kindly see that 
the matter is brought before their respec- 
tive Lodges, and: when nominations are 
made, have them sent at once to the Gen- 
eral Secretary. Nominations must be 
made through a Lodge, and ennen! of par- 
ties nominated mnst have bee previously 
obtained. Nominations must reach the 
General Secretary by April ist when the 
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nominations close. They should be mailed 
at least a week before. ‘This will enable 
ballots to be sent. out, should an election be 
necessary, on or before May 1, and voting 
to close on June lst. Nomination returns 
must be sent in a separate letter addressed 
to. the General Sceretary at 33 Forest 
Avenue, Hamilton, Ontario. 

(See also the report of the meeting of 
the General Erecutive, and the Official 
Note dealing with the possible waiver of 
an election for the present year.) 


THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 


The General Executive met an Sunday 
afternoon, February 2, all the local mem- 
bers being present. 

The membership was reported as fonr 
in advance of last year, with 20 new mem- 
bers this year as against 17 last. All things 
considered, the situation may be regarded 
us favourable, but of course special atten- 
tion and activity is required by elected of- 
.ficera and representatives of the Society 
everywhere, to maintain the efficiency and 
membership of the Society: and its work, 
The field of the Society’s operations was 
carefully gone over in a discnasion which 
involved all present. It does not appear 
that further lecture campaigning cam be 
carried on at present, and local activity 
has been concentrated on a broadcasting 
campaign. Lf the membership conld organ- 
ize work of this kind: in the middle west 
and Pacific Coast. we believe a great deat 
of interest could be exeited among the 
public in Theosophy, which is so generally 
misunderstood, but might be placed in a 
reasonable and appealing light by simple 
and common sense presentation, 

Attention was directed: to the new book 
by Mr, Ernest Wood, “Ts Thie Theoso- 
phy?” (Rider), in which he relates the 
conditions under which the late Mr. Lead- 
beater’s books were produced. Mr. Wood 
states bis conviction that there is no sub- 
stantia} basis for these volumer and his 
lack of confidence in the reliability of Mr, 
Leadbeater’s alleged clairvoyance. The 
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book in fact fully justifies the position 
adopted hy the Canadian Society generally 
during the last twenty years. 

A resolution moved by Mr..Housser and 
seconded by Mr. Haydon, was adopted, 
that overtures be made to the ledges with a 
view to avoiding an election this year and 
saving the consequent expense for the 
Society. The General Executive has no 
desire to influence any lodge against its 
convictions, but if there is no actual wish 
for a change in the membership of the Ex- 
ecutive, it would be undesirable to under- 
take the expense and work of an election. 

On the inotion of Messrs, Housser and 
Haydon, it was unanimously resolved. to 
carry on The Canadian Theosophist as at 
present. This will depend on the donations 
which have supported it hitherto being con- 
tinned or paralleled, 

Tt was once more suggested. that an ef- 
fort be made to obtain reports through the 
Lodge seerctaries or otherwise of local 
activities for publication in the magazine. 
This is eomtinually overlooked by the Joca) 
lodges. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BROTHERHOOD OF 
THE NOBLER SELF 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist : -—- The 
following sentence taken from an addrgss 
given hy H. S. Oleott is to be found on 
page 45 of hig “Theosophy, Religion and 
Occult Science” and seems to bear out what 
Capt. Bowen writes in his admirable Letter 
on Brotherhood in the last issue of your 
Canadian Theosophist. “We then saw that, 
while it is impossible, save in Utopia, to 
hope for a real brotherly union between 
nations or communities upon the external 
aide of human nature, yet this may be ef- 
fected quite easily npon the plane of the 
iuner and nobler self.” The “We” at the 
beginning of the sentence doubtless refers 
to H.P.B. with whom Olcott was at the 
date of this Lecture (1884) in close touch. 
Surely as Capt. Bowen writes, “Tf we have 
evolved the spirit. of brotherhood within 
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ourselves we cannot prevent it fron: mani- 
festing’, and’ this I believe to be the only 
way to achieve that true Brotherhood 
which we all wish to become the nile of 
the Universe, Yours faithfully, 
i Iona Davey. 
Hon. See. Blavatsky Association. 


“Æ” AS MYSTIC PAINTER 


Editor, The Canadian Theosophist :-- 
With the exception of Mrs. Katharine 
Tynan linkson (C.T. Aug., 1935, pp 
175-6) I observe only the briefest of vefer- 
euces (Dean Delury and a New York 
writer AP.) to a very important. facet of 
Æx genins, that of mystic painter. Every- 
one who read The Irish Theosophist in the 
old days was familiar with his beautiful 
and inspiring nietures of the Gods and 
Heroes of Ireland whieh vsually formed 
the frontispiece and were often aeccom- 


panied by a short poem or article. Mrs.. 


Cloather had all these voluines in her valu- 
able library which has long einer gone to 
the foundation of the H.P.B. Library at 
Vietoria, B.C. T am sending this letter 
first to Mrs. Henderson, who has charge 
of it, and askiue her to add any inforna- 
tion she enn coneerning these pretures, äs 
our party has been unable to keep a library 
since we became homelezs wanderers more 
than twenty years ago. I confess to a 
fecling of astonishment that Theosaphists 
have almost completely neglected these 
lovely visions of Ireland’s forgotten glories 
—‘Onr Lost Others” as Æ called them. 
Even Me. Bowen who, J presume, uses ov 
knows of the old) Dublin Lodge rasm: 
whore walls . covered with his paintings 
(as deseribed by Mrs. Hinhson). has net a 
single word to say about them, L shal 
never forget the profound impression they 
made on me when, as a young member soon 
after H.P.B- death, T went over to a 
Convention at Dublin. Since then it has 
often struck me that Theosophists, with 
few exceptions. are apt to be neglectful of 
the arts and other method» of expression. 
H.P.B. once wrote a leader in Lucifer 


entitled “Civilization the Death of Art. 


and Beauty” which might be studied apain 
today with advantage. In a later com- 
munication I hope to deal with a very im- 
portant suggestion which she made to the 
Esoterie Schoo) shortly before her death 
as to means of reaching the masses—means 
now so greatly extended by modern 
methods of propaganda. ‘Lhe purpose of 
this letter, however, is to suggest that an 


effort should: be made to collect and publish | 


T's vniqne artistic heritage, including the 
pictures. on the walls of the Dublin. Lodge, 
and if possible also the poema and. articles 
reluting to them in the I.T. Now that 
colour photography is so easy and inexpen- 
sive, there should be no difficulty in ob- 
taining authentie copies for reproduction. 
Lately. in. China, I have heen doing some 
work of this nature with enconraging re- 
snl. Buddhist religious art is extremely 
rich in colour and symbolism, and a Jesuit 
Father whom I met up eountry told me 
that he, as a painter himself, fully recog- 
nized its superiority to that of Western 
religious art, and always made a point of 
depicting Christ as an Oriental type. 
Basil Crumn. 


Peking, December 12. 1985, 
“EXPLAINS SOVIET PEACE” 
Editor, Canadian Theosophist:—I had 


to read this paragraph twice before T could 
eredit the fact that a paper calling itself 


Theosophical could apparently pive its ap- . 


proval to a regime which is responsible for 
the known horrors of the lumber camps, 
fer irs definite lepizhation against any an- 
pinch to spirituality, and far conntlese 
murders aud. ernelttes of which there is 
aniple well authenticated evidence. 

What. is the “equality” of which Stalin 
speaks? It ia the reduction to a drab 
level of materialiam of the people. What 
was the old “domination by Russians over 
other peoples” under the Tsars compared 
with the rnthless terrorism and destruc 
tion meted out to smat tribes in Asia by 
the brutal emissaries of the Soviet? What 


eager = Feat pr ara hy irk: 
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kiud of “peace” but the silence of fear can 
there be in a country where there ts no 
freedom, freedom of speech, freedom to 
travel at will, freedom to read what one 
wishes? I have had returned: to me, “for- 
bidden by the cenaor’ on the packet, the 
“Mahatma Lettera to A. P. Sinnett,” a 
book by Mrs, Cleather, and’ another less 
definitely “religiony’ book sent a Russian 
friend in Leningrad. She has never heen 
able to write freely to me nor 1 to her 
since the Soviet regime commenced, be- 
canse of the strict. censorship of letters. 
But she did once make a mate in small 
writing saying “if you hear that things are 
better here, do not believe it.” 

A “Godless” country means one given 
over to materialism and materialism means 
the destruction of civilization. I held na 
brief for civilization as it exists today, bui 
at least up tìll now ir has not taken away 
from the people the chance to learn of the 
spiritual heritage of mankind. Even. the 
Index expurgatorius has not withheld the 
evidence of Christian mystics to something 
bevond ordinary mundane perception., 


-leaving a light which may lead the in- 


quiring mind to greater discoveries, as I 
personally know. 

May I say how T have appreciated the 
letter of Mr. Pease re the authenticity of 
the 8rd Vol. S.D. 

London, Enehand. 

Miss A. A. Morton, 


ANDREW CARNEGIE’S CRITICISM 


Editor, Canadian: Thosophist: — The 
Canadian Theosephist, Jan. 15th., contains 
a short article on The Carnegie Trust em- 
bodying statements which sound somewhat 
strange to theosophical ears, In it Andrew 
Carnegie appears to be held: up as an ex- 
ample of altruism heeanse at the age of 
33 he resolved. to be satisfied with ar in- 
come of $50,000—“bevend this I will 
never earn—make no effort to inercase for- 
tune”, he wrote; yet the article goes on to 
say that before he died he had. acenmnulated 
a fortune of 360 million dollars. 

His philanthropic intentions did not pre- 


vent his inclusion in the book “Robber 
Barons” published. recently in the U. S. A. 
in which it. pointedi out that although Car- 
negie did! make this resolve, be broke it 
alraost immediately and became as keen a 
money grubber as any other millionaire. 
All this is quite natnral, for monev makes 
money, and: it would be diffienlt. for any- 
one in his position to put a limit on his 
earnings. 

However, what Theosophists should 
chiefly object to in the article is the com- 
parison of the merchant Carnegie with the 
initiate Jesus on the gronnds that at the 
same age they both came to a momentous 
decision in their lives—Carnegie to he còn- 
tent with am ineome of $50,000 for his 
persona} nse, and Jesns to sacrifice bis life 
in the interests of suffering humanity. In 
this instance comparisons appear to be 
rather mnre than edions, 

Great wealth can only he aceumulated 
through the suffering and deprivation of 
othera, and‘ to spend’ a surplus in alleviat- 
ing such suffering would. be a negative 
gesture of nn possible karmie value. Tt is 
doubtful if it would even have a neutraliz- 
ing effect on the bad karma ineurred in 
the making of a vast fortune, as na per- 
somal sacrifice would. be involved in the 
spending—it world be mercly giving away 
something one did not want. 

E. K. Middleton. 

Vietoria, B.C. 


THEOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


Editor, Canadian Theosophist :—In the 
interest of straight Theosophy mar I point 
out two serious flaws of reasoning in E. K. 
Middleton’s letter in yonr January istue. 
First: Misa Middleton ignores. or over- 
looks the fact, that. the difference pointed 
out in “The Key” between the Society 
never taking part. in political activity, and 
the right of the individual to make his own 
choice in politice, does not imply that the 
individual has the smallest jnatifieation 
for tacking his own views in that line on 
to Theosophy, as Miss Middleton proceeds 
to do in her letter. Secondly: Miss Mid- 
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dleton speaks of “those who concentrate 
entirely on ‘changing hearts’ are doing the 
work for whieh they feel they are best 
fitted....... ” as if Mrs. Fielding’s letter 
on this subject in your August. issue, had 
advocated putting on one’s hat to go out 
and “change lives,’ in the Oxford Group 
manner; whereas in reality, it is Miss 
Middleton who seems to consider that some 


- such magical: process can be accomplished 


by a change of “the system’. If, as she 
rightly says, the change of heart comes by 
slaw degrees, how can any: cuter change of 
system climinate preed, selfishness and 
dishonesty in the nature of the men who 
run the system? “........ the urge to 
change the system” may be an impulse 
born of realization of how wrong every- 
thing is with us, but it caw hardly be a 
logical outcome of realization that the slow 
process of a change of consciousness in the 
direction of the Heart Doetrine is a pre- 
requisite to am adequate change of motive 
in conduet. 
H. Henderson. 
January 20th, 1936. 


AMONG THE LODGES 


At the annual meeting of the Montreal 
Theosophical Society the following offi- 
cers were clected for the nesuing year:— 
Honorary President, Miss C. Burroughs; 
President, Mr. D. B. Thomas; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. Lorrimer; secretary, Mra D. 
B. Thomas, 64 Strathearn Avenue; Treas- 
rer, Mr, W. A. Griffiths; Assistant 
Treasurer. Mre. W. A. Griffitha: Librar 
ian, Mrs. C. Erbert. As a mark of respect: 
and in appreciation of the faithful and 
loval work to the Lodge since ifs inception 
in 1905 the Society appointed Miss Caro- 
line Burroughs (Retiring Librarian) to be 
its first Honorary President. Miss Bur- 
roughs is the only charter member still re- 
taining membership in our Lodge. Mrs. 
Paskins was appointed Director of Pub- 
licity and Miss LeBel Convener of Teas. 
—R, M. Thomas, Secretary. 

m xl 


The Toronto Lodge, for the third con- 
secutive winter, commenced a series of 
thirteen broadcast talke on Theosophy, 
these ‘being given every Sunday afternoon 
at 1.45 p.m. E.S.T., from Station ©. R. O. 
T., in Toronto. The firat was given on 
Dec. 1st by Mr. A. E.'S, Smythe, the sub- 
ject being “Unity of Life’; on Dee. 8th 
and 15th the speaker wae Alvin B. Kuhn, 
PhD., his subjects were “How the Soul is 
immortal” and “The tree teaches. re-inearn- 
ation’, Mr. F. Belcher spoke on Dee. 22nd 
on “New Years resolutions and Karma”, 
aud Mr. D. W. Barr on Dee, 29th, on 
“Memory of previous lives”. The five 
Sunday evening lectures were given by 
Mr. A. E. S. Smythe who spoke on “How 
the Mahatmas came to Toronto”; on the 
second: and third Sundays Alvin B. Knhn, 
PhD. was the lecturer, his subjects being, 
“The true location of Judgment” and “The 
Egyptian. mummy speaks at last’; on the 
fourth Sunday Mr. G. I. Kinman spoke 
on “The Christ born in us’; and: the last 
Sunday Mr. N. W. J. Haydon: spoke on 
the reeent book “Ocoultism and Chris- 
tianity’., On Dee. 9th, 10th and 11th Dr. 
Kuhn gave a series of lectures on “The 
Trath about the Bible”. On Dee, 5th Mr. 
A. E. S. Smythe pave an illustrated lecture 
on the book recently published, ‘Claston- 
bury’s Temple of the Stars”, concerning 
the recent discovery of a Zodiac laid out 
in Somersetshire in England, the circle 
being about ten miles in diameter, its 
existence was brought to ght by aerial 
photographs, the Zodiac being apparently 
laid ont abont 2700 B.C.. and would ap- 
pear to be the symbolical Round: Table of 
King Arthur, The series of thirteen 
Broadcasts, sponsored by the Toronto 
Lodge commenced on Sunday December 
1st. at 1.45 pm.. E.S.T., over Station ©. 
R. ©. T., and will continue until Sunday 
February 28rd. The response to these 
talks on Theosophical subjects has already 
exceeded that of the two previous years. 
Those who have contributed, papers up to 
the prezent time are, Mr. A. E. S. Smythe, 
Mr. Alvin B. Kuhn. PhD., Mr. F. Belcher, 
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Mr. D. W. Barr, Mr. F. B. Housser and 
Mr. R. G. Lesch. The four Sunday lec- 
tures during January were given by, Jan. 
5th, Mr. A. E. S. Smythe who took for his 
subject “2700 B.C.” ; Jan. 12th, Sadhu 
Singh Dhami, who spoke on “The Vedanta 
philosophy as a way of Life”; Jan. 19th, 
Capt. R. G. Cavell (late Indian Army) 
` who spoke on “Some Social consequences 
of Indian Religions”; - Jan. 26th, Mr. R. 
G. Lesch of Buffalo, the title of his lecture 
being “Creation and Evolution”, In open- . 
ing this meeting, the Chairman, Lt.-Col. 
Thomson, D,S.O., referred in feeling 
tenne to the ærcat loss the Empire had sus- 
tained in the death of King George V., he 
asked the large audience to stand for two 
minutes in silence, after which the Na- 
tional Anthem was sung. Mr. Lesch, be- 
fore commencing his lecture, said he 
wished to associate himself with all that 
the Chairman hadi said about the late 
‘King: speaking for his fellow citizens of 
the United States as well as for himself, 
he assured the audience of the deep syni- 
pathy that was felt in his Country, and 
which was extended to the people of the 
Empire. Mr. Lesch also lectured on Jan. 
2% th, “Peace and War in the light of The- 
osophy?’; Jan. 29th. “Health and Healing,” 
and Jan, 31st, “The trend of the New 
Psycholowy.? The following classes are 
being held: Sunday morning, Secret Doc- 
trine Class; Sunday afternoon, Lets 
Circle. Tuesday evenings class on Astrol- 
ogy; Friday evenings, Secret Doctrine 
Class, and ow Saturday evenings the Liter- 
ary group meet to discuss some book of- 
recent publication, 


HOW NEW RACE 
TYPES SPRING UP 
White, negro and Indian: blood—tat is 
the combination in. the veins of Joe Louis, 
the greatest piece of boxing machinery 
developed in a long tima Hes Joe Louis 
of Detroit now, but he was born Joseph 
Louis Barrow in the Buckalew Mountain 
country of Alabama, where he spent the 
first ten years of his life, that is to sav 
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nearly half of his existence. 


The Barrow part of the family name 


goes back to James Barrow, a wealthy land- 
owner and, it is said, owner of hundreds 
of slaves before the United States Civil 
War. He was preat-grandfather of the lad 
who today is termed the uncrowned heavy- 
weight champion of the world. 

The Imdian blood is Cherokee from 
“away back when.” Victoria Harp Bar. 
row, grandmother of the current boxing 
sensation, was w descendant of Charles 
Hunkerfoot, a Cherokee chieftain of whom 
many tales are included: in: Indian lore. 

Louis, who made his reputation while a 
Detroit resident, and is about to become 
one of Chieapo’s citizens, still has first 
cousins in the South, the land of his an- 
cestors. 

It takes all kinds of people to make a 
world, and it took the imtermingling of 
three races to produce a mani who appears 
destined: to lift boxing out of the doldrums. 
At least Louie will help the sport to come 
back if opposition to extend’ him cam be 
foundi— Toronto Globe, Oct. 1. 

On: Sunday, September 29, Louis re 
turned to his church and his people in De 
troit More than 2000 crammed into Cal- 
gary Baptist Church to see him, and 5000 
waited outside, “Clean living and a good 
boy,” was. the theme of the celebration: 
Pastor Martin shouted, “Hes doing more 
to help our race than any man since Abra- 
ham Lincoln. He don’t smoke. He don’t 
pour red-hot liquor down: his throat. He 
fights clean and he shall stand before 
kings. Thats what the Bible says.” And 
all the people said Amen, That Amen 
may well echo down the ages, till the new 
sixth race, about which we hear so mueh, 
has. arisen. 

X AXX 

The Kitchener Lodge responded immedi- 
ately to the letter of the General Executive, 
stating “that it ta the pleasure of the Kitch- 
encr Lodge to refrain from nominations 
for the election of officers to the General 
Executive at the next fortheoming 
electiou.” 


THEOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Conducted by 


FIRE-WALKING 


Through press reports and numerous 
articles from England, we are informed 
that the members of the University of 
London Council for Psychical Investiga- 
tion were astonished by the Fire-Walking 
experiment which took place on a lawn at 
Carshalton, Surrey, on the afternoon of 
September 17. 

Studente of Theosophy will appreciate 
the fact that the distinguished scientists 
who witnessed the performance are satis- 
fied that there was absolutely no clement 
of frand in the entire procedure. 


No Doubt About Heat 


(a 

Mr. Harry Price, who for many years 
has been investigating psyehie phenomena, 
gives a full aceount of the Fire-Walk, This 
appears in the September 18 copy of The 
Listener, published by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, 

The combustible material used for 
what is considered to he the first Fire- 
Walk ever performed in Great Britain. 
inelnded—two tans of oak-logs; one ton of 
firewood: half a load of chareoal; ten 
gallons of paraffin; twenty-five ennies of 
The Times—and a box of matches. 

The trench into which the material was 
. placed measured. 25 feet long, 3 fect wide 
and 12 inches deep. At 11.20 a.m. a 
match was applied and: in five minutes the 
trench was a blazing inferno of flames and 
oily smoke, At 12.45 Kuda Bux, the 
Kashmiri Indian proceeded. to test the fire 
by walking bare foot aeross the trench, Fle 
found. it unsatisfaetory—“too much nn- 
burnt wood and not enough fire’. Ten 
minutes later he stepped across and proa- 
nounced it “fine”. 

At 2.45 the spectators had arrived ; they 
included well known Phy-icians, Editors. 
Physicists, Professors and others. The 
company felt uncomfortably hot at a dist- 
ance of three yards from the fire. 


F. B. Housser. 


Actual Test : 

Space will not allow for a detailed ac- 
count of the selentific tests made. Every 
precaution was taken to ensure that 
neither the fire nor ihe feet of Kuda Bux 
were doctored. Professor Pannett. direc- 
tor of the snrgical unit at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, examined the latter. Jn an article 
appearing in the Journal of the American 
Medieal Association, Octoher 19. he writes 
—‘There was no question of fake about 
what he did, Phe eirenmatances of the 
performance rendered this Impossible.” 

The timings. as recorded by the Uni- 
versity of London Council for Psychical 
Tnvestigation are as follows—Knda Bux 
took four steps in each of his two walks. 
The duration. of the first (at 3.44 nam.) 
was 4.5 seennds: and of the second Cat 3.47 
pm.) was 4.43 seconds. The two yamg 
Englishmen who made an attenzpr ta emu- 
late Kuda. Bux were on the fire 2.2 and 
2.1 seconda respectively—The feer of these 
yame men were hadiv: bnined. 

Tinmediately following Kuda Bux’: walk 
the surface temperarirve of the fire was 
found ta be 800 deerces Fahrenheit (the 
result of this test and the timing- were 
pnblished: in The Listener, September 25.) 
His feet were again photographed and 
examined; ther were not affected in any 
way. 

Scientific Data 

Mr. Harry Price elaine that the esperi- 
ment has been the means of ueqnirine valu- 
able data, Tt was definitely proved that: 
ash plays no part in farming an th<ulating 
laver between the fect andi the fire—TKnda 
Bux will not walk on ash: he prefers red 
embers. Tt was also proved that fasting 
is not necessary and that one does not have 
to be worked up into an cestatie condition 
—Kuda Bux was so nneoneerned that he 
might have been walking across a room, 
Absolutely) no preparation of the feet was 
neecssary., 

For anyone who might suppose that the 
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eallosity of his skin would be responsible 
for the absence of burning, it is pointed 
out that he—always wears shoes. The 
physician and professor who took swabs, 
pronounced his feet: normal. 

The Council, according to Mr. Harry 
Price, feel that althongh the riddle of 
Fire-Walking has not been completely 
solved, at least the experiment has nar- 
rowed the inquiry. Tt is hoped that an- 
other test will soon be made when Kuda 
Bux will demonstrate that he ean transfer 
his immunity to other persons. It may be 
of interest to note here, that the recent 
bonfire cost the Conneil forty pounds 
sterling. 

The article in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association previonsly re- 
ferred to is thus conchided—‘‘But: it is un- 
satisfactory’ that we are left with no ex- 


‘planation of the phenomenon within the 


sphere of physics, or of physiology. Only 
that of “faith? given by Kuda Bux him- 
self, is forthcoming. 

From a Theosophical viewpoint it is 
hardly likely that an explanation of the 
phenoinenon within. the sphere of physics 
and physiology will be fortheoming, With- 
out allowing for an “extra sense” it is 
donbtful if it can ever be explained qutte 
satisfactorily. This is beginning to be 
snspected hy a number of scientifie men. 

Kuda Bux Explains 

Kuda Bux has written a most interest- 
ing article which appears in the October 28 
eapy of The Tistener, This Kashmiri 
Mystic, who ean walk on fire, read hooks 
and: messages with his eyes so covered that 
there is no possibility of seeing. (this was 
also demonstrated to the utter satisfaction 
of the Conncil), claims that he can per- 
form still more wonderful feats. 

Before leaving England shortly, he ex- 
pects to demonstrate that he ean swallow 
poison, be bitten by poisonous snakes, put 
his arm in a pot of boiling oi] and be 
buried nnder the gronud for three loves. 
He is now waiting for permission to do so, 

rom his Guru in India. 

He maintains that. by Yoga practice— 


concentration and: meditation he has de- 
veloped a “sixth sense”. His reason for 
coming to England is to show what a Kash- 
miri Mystie ean do. He does the blind- 
fold reading professionally—but nothing 
else. “The day I took money for walking 
on fire, for instance,” he writes, “I should 
he badly bumed.” —And this is significant. 
What Theosophy Says 

For a Theosophist, the word! Magie 
means “Wisdom” and a phenomenon is 
but the effect of applied knowledge. The 
etndent will recognize in the “faith” of 
Kuda Bux—a faith based on knowledge. 

H. P. Blavatsky says—( Secret Doctrine 
TII., 19)—“One can never repeat it too 
often—-Magic is as old as man..... Magie 
is judissolubly blended with the Religion 
of every country and is inseparable from 
its origin. It is as impossible for History 
to name the time when it was not, as that 
of the epoch when it sprang into existence, 
unless the doctrines preserved by the In- 
itiates are taken ‘into consideration.” And 
again on p. 20—‘Enough has been given, 
it is helieved, to shew that the existence of 
a Secret Universal Doctrine, besides its 
practical methods of Magie, is no wild 
romance or fiction, The fact was known 
to the whole ancient world, and the know- 
ledge of it has survived in the East, in 
Tndia especially.” 

Tsis Unveiled, alsa written hy H. P. R., 
eontains much interesting information con- 
cerning phenomena, Tn volume I., p. 444. 
Leonard de Vair of the sixteenth century 
is quoted. It is with reference to Brah- 
mins that he writes—“There are persons, 
who upon pronouncing a certain sentence 
—a charm, walk bare-fonted on red, burn- 
ing coals, and on the points of sharp knives 
stuck in the ground..... They will tame 
wild horses likewise. and the most furious 
bulls. with a single word.” 

TI. P. B. adds, that this Word is to be 
found in. the Mantras of the Sanscrit 
Vedas—-“Tn the East Indies the native 
sorcerers use it with suecess to the present 
day, and it is from them that the father 
Jesuits derived: their wisdom.” 


ae 
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The account. of Father. Mark follows on 
p. 445. Briefly,—The general of the 
Jesuits ordered Mark tọ bring burning 
coals in his hands from the kitchen: fire to 
warm some companion Avatin Friars. He 
instantly obeyed. and ‘held the burning em- 
bers until the company present had 
warmed them:elves, 

Some Sidelights 

Tt is contended by H. P. B. that Aimeri- 
can and English mediums musi be en- 
tranced before they are rendered fire-proof, 
Quoting from Isis T, 445—“...We defy 
any medinm. in hisar her normal physical 
state to bury the arms to the elbows in 
glowing coals. But. in the East, whether 
a performer be a holy lama or a mercen- 
ary sorcerer (the latter class generally 
termed: ‘ugelers’), he needs no prepara- 
tion or abuormai state to be able to bandle 
fire, red-hor pieces of iron, or melted 
lead.” 

The entire p. 446 is intensely interest- 
ing and well worth reading. It concerns 
the religions ceremony of Siva-Ratri; also 
the wonderful powers possessed: by certain 
Brahmins. 

With reference to Spiritnalism and the 
Roman Cathohie Chureh, JT. P. B. says— 
(Secret Doctrine ILS. 23)—‘The yindi- 
cation of the Oceultists aud their Archaic 
Science is working itself slowly but stendi- 
ly into the very heart of society. hourly, 
daily and yearly. in the shape of two mon- 
ster branches, two stray off-shoots of the 
trunk of Mapic........ Fact. works its 
way very often through fiction..... And 
whether by phenomenon or miracle, hy 
spirit-hook or bishop's crook, Oveultism 
must win the dav, before the prezeni. ern 
reaches “Shani’s” (Saturn’s) triple sep- 
tenary of the Western Cycle in Enrope, in 
other words—hefore the end of the twenty- 
first century A.D.” i 

And we venture to add, that the recent 
straight-forward demonstration of Fire- 
Walking by Kuda Bux will probably help 
considerably toward hastening the day 
when the QOceultists and their Archaic 
Seience will be vindicated, R. S. 


SOMETHING GOOD a i 
- OUT OF GERMANY 

Startlingly .at varionce with what we 
should expect as a product of Nazi-ridden 
German thought. and strangely reminis- 
cent of the doctrines of Theosophy. is ‘“Re- 
volt Against the Intellect”, an article by 
a noted philosopher of that country. Wal- 
ther von Ilollander, translated from Tos- 
siche Zeitung (Berlin) and published in 
the February. World Digest. 

“The revolt against the intellect.” says 
Ilerr von Hollander, “means simply a re- 
volt against the predominanee of the in- 
telleet. or. at present, against irs sole dam- 
insnec. This revolt against inrellectual 
materialism is not a atrugule for the ideal- 
isin of vesterday bur for the reahism of 
tomorrow, for the tremendous kingdom of 
unmeasured and immeasurable’ | reahity. 
T1 “is a revolt m behalf of the ereative 
forces of life against the merely reeulat- 
ing forces, againat the political and ecim- 
omie systems which are trying to exereise 
absolnte dominion over man”, —and “is as 
much a struggle against the supremacy of 
orders and organizations as it is a strugele 
asainet the aupremacy of science. The 
life of man is not limited: to what can he 
proved, or expressed. or arrange} or ap 
prehended.” 

The One Life 


This surely is a declaration with which 
students of Theosophy ean readily agree; 
no doubt Madame Blavatsky had some- 
what the same idea jn mind when ste said: 
“Real life is in the spiritual eouseiensuess 
of that life. in a conscious existence in 
Spirir, uel. Matter: and real death is the 
limited peveeption of life, the intpoxsibility 
at sensing eonsebma or individua] existenee 
ontside of farm, or at. least, of some form 
of matter.” (Seeret Doctrine TIT. 512). 

The writer states that his “chief ob- 
jeetion to the mtellect and materialism is 
that they. have made man’s life unhappy.” 
“So long as the infeHeet rules. other human 
powers umsr remain mtidimentary”,—and, 
“Unhappiness is an illness that ceeurs 
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when vital forces remain blocked, re- 
pressed, unused, and, undeveloped.” 

`” He maintains that “in its heart of hearts 
the people has always been anti-intellectu- 
al.’ “They have a basic religious feeling 
of the unity of all organic life”, and this 
“sense of the unity of all creation” “recog- 
nizes that the happiness of man depends 
on the happiness of his fellow man (though 
this can be neither demonstrated nor 
proved).” 

This idea of the basie unity of all life 
is inherent in the fundamental proposi- 
tions, of Theosophy, the first. of which 
postulates: (S.D. 1, 42-45), “An Omni- 
present, Eternal, Boundless and Immut- 
able Prixcipsr, on which all speculation 
js impossible,”-—“the Rootless Root of ‘all 
that was. is, or ever shall be’;” and: its 
corollary, the third: “The fundamental 
identity of all Souls with the Universal 
Over-Soul, the latter being itself an aspect 
of the Unknown Root”. 


Divisions of Intellect 


“The people,” the article continues, 
“have maintained unaltered two non-in- 
tellectual aims; that man shall be com- 
plete, and that man shall be happy. And 
distinguished: representatives of the people 
have always said that completeness and 
happiness are identical.” 

What follows reads like an introduction, 
in Western terminology, to Raj Yoga, the 
“Kingly Science”, the synthesis of the 
three paths by which man approaches per- 
fection: “Whoever wishes to be happy can 
become so only through self-eonquest and 
self-completion. ‘That has already been 
said many times. What has not been said 
is that we can not deseribe the physical 
and spiritual: path of sclfecompletion ex- 
cept that it exists and that it must be 
sought and ean be fonnd by every one of 
us. What has not. been said: is that the 
physical, spiritual, and intellectual paths 
do not exist separately except as empty in- 
tellectual abstractions, that all three basie 
forees of human nature muet coexist and 


operatic together in every act, every organie 
life process. When we speak of a function 
as being intellectual, spiritual or physical, 
that is simply a way of indicating the pre-. 
dominance of one of the basic forces.” 

The three-fold nature of man is another 
of the fundamental concepts of which 
Madame Blavatsky endeavoured to remind 
the modern world. In The Secret Doctrine, 
I, 203, she says: “There exists in Nature 
a triple evolutionary seheme,—or rather 
three separate schemes of evolution, whieh 
in our system are inextricably interwoven 
and interblended at every point. These 
are the Monadit (or Spiritual), the Imn- 
tellectual, and the Physical Evolutions, 
These three are the finite aspects or the 
reflections on the field of Cosmie Tllusion, 
of ... the One Reality.” 


Revolt Universal 


Her von Hollander concludes his article 
hy pointing out that: “This revolt will 
touch, seize. and disturb every man alive 
to-day, No one can. escape it. When it is 
recognized that this revolt means the 
awakening of basie forces and a striving 
for happiness and strength through com- 
pleteness man will not fight it( that would. 
be senseless), or compromise with it (that 
would be aimless), but sill entrust him- 
self to it” 

In one sense the modern Theosophical 
Movement may also be termed a “Revolt 
Against. The Intellect”, for as Madame 
Blavatsky saye: (S.D. ITT, 331) “By 
reason of the extraordinary growth of 
human intellect and the development in 
our age of the fifth principle (Manas) in 
man, its rapid progress has paralyzed 
spiritual perceptions, Tt ie at the expense 
of wisdom that intellect generally lives. .” 

It is complete development, mental. phy- 
sical and spiritual toward. which the in- 
dividnal and the race must strive, rather 
than an unbalanced growth of any one 
phase at the inevitable expense of the 
others. 


E. B. D. 
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WHEAT AND THE 
SECRET DOCTRINE 


A profound mystery surrounds the very 
beginnings of civilization—the discovery 
of fire, the taming of our now thoroughly 
domesticated and artificial breeds of anim- 
als, and! the ereation of cereals and other 
products of the soil fit for human con- 
sumption. Two alternatives are open, 
science in general eays that these things 
came about more or less by accident or 
through countless centuries of experiment 
and trial. The Theosophist on the other 
hand believes, generally speaking, that 
ther were contributions. made to man’s 
welfare, by great teachers or adepte, who 
puided humanity through tts childhood 
stage. One runs across the idea also that 
wheat for instanee, did not originate in 
this world ut all but was bronght over from 
other spheres. 

Madame Blavatsky in The Secret Doc- 


trine (TT. 390) quotes the Commentaries 


as follows: “Fruits and grain, unknown to 
earth, to that day, were brought by the 
‘Lords of Wisdom,’ for the benefit of those 
they ruled from other Lakas (Spheres).” 

Continuing, ahe says: “Wheat has never 
been found in the wild slate; if is nat a 
product of the earth. AN the other cereals 
have been traced to their primoygenital 
forms in various species of wild grasses, 
but wheat hag hitherto defied the efforts 
of Rotanists to trace it to ita origin, And 
let us bear in mind, in this conneetion, how 
sacred was this cereal with the Egyptian 
priests; wheat was placed even in their 
mummies, and has been found thousands 
of vears later in their coffins. Remember 
how the servants of Horus glean wheat in 
the field. of Aanroo, wheat seven cubits 
high..... The Egyptians had the same 
Esoteric Philosophy which is now taught 
by the Cis Himalayan Adepts, and the 
latter. when buried, bhaye corn and wheat 
placed over them.” 

Scientific Corroboration 

Waldemar Kampfeert in the New York 

Times of Jan. 19, 1936, tells of the work 


of a Russian scientist tracing down the 
origin of wheat; and, while the origin is 
not attributed: to the “Lords of Wisdom”, 
it ia at least traced to two localities closely 
associated: with centres from which the 
Wisdom teachings have spread, Ethiopia 
and Afghanistan are adjacent to Egypt 
and: Tibet respectively, 

Kamfeert saya: “Emperor Haile Selas- 
sie ought to derive considerable patriotic 
satisfaction from the classic studies of 
grains made by the distinguished Soviet 
geneticist, N, I. Vavilov, chief adornment 
of the All-Union Plant Institute of the 
Tenin Agricultural Acatlemy. According 
to Vavilov, generally regarded as a high 
authority, Ethiopia must have been. one 
cradle of civilization. For out of Ethiopia 
came a variety of wheat which spread! over 
the world. 

“In his book ‘Age and Area’ Willis makes 
the point that the longer a vroup of plants 
has been established in a given area the . 
more species will be found there. Hence, 
diversity is a elue to place of origin. 
Wheat, for example, is an Old World 
plant. More varieties are found in Europe 
than in America. 

Finding The Pure Strains 

“Adopting Willis’s principle, Vaviloy 
began to studix wheat. In the course of 
thousands of years there had been nich 
crossing. He had to separate the hybrids 
into pure strains and. on the basis of these 
determine where wheat was firet farmed, 
At Dyetskoe Syelo he has cultivated: more 
than 31,000 strains. He has travelled 
hundreds of thousands of miles and sent 
expeditions to every country in his effort 
to trace wheat to the region of its origin, 

“Within the cell are little bodies enlled 
chromosomes- -literally: ‘colour bodies.’ he- 
canse they can be stained and thus made 
visible nnder a mieroscope. ....... The 
chromosomes can be seen under a micro- 
scope. : 

“Tt is definitely known that the chrom- 
osomes in a cell are always definite in 
number for each spccies of animal or 
plani—& for the frnit fly. 14 for the gar- 
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den and: sweet pea, 42 for some varieties 
of wheat, 54 for the ape, 48 for man. 
Man’s Original Home 

“Tt occurred to Vavilov that if he could 
gather enough wheate and other cereals, 
establish the number of chromosomes in 
each strain, he might be able to determine 
the original home of man, and this on the 
theory that as man spread from a cultural 
centre he would take his cereals with him. 
The farther from the place of migration 
the fewer would be the varieties of wheat. 
In other words, if a tribe emigrates it takes 
its cereals with it and! eventually discards 
those that cannot thrive in the new environ- 
ment, 

“Tt turned: ont that there are two prin- 
cipal varieties of wheat. One has forty- 
two chromosomes and the other twenty- 
eight, The two can be crossed only with 
diffieulty. Each originated in a definite 
region. As that region is approached: the 


number of varieties increases astonishing- 


ly. The forty-two chromosomes type came 
from Southwestern Asia and the twenty- 
eight chromosomes type from Ethiopia. 
- Vavilov concludes that Egypt got her agri- 
culture and civilization from Ethiopia. 
More varieties of wheat are found in Ethi- 
opia than in all other countries combined. 
“Other crops have been studied, too— 
‘rye, barley, potatoes, rice, beans, fruits. 
“Most of these came after wheat hað been 
cultivated: and: races of men had wandered 
over Asia and Europe. By plotting the 
regions of origin of all these plants, Vavi- 
lov saw at once that. the first agricultural 
experiments must have been made not in 
the steaming valleys of the tropics, as so 
many suppose, but in the monutains. If 
he is right we must regard: the highlands 
of Ethiopia and of Afghanistan as two 

cradles of civilization. 

W. F. S. 
PROBLEMS OF 

MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
More general interest is being taken in 


philosophy than the world has ever known, 
according to Dr. Moritz A. Geiger of 
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Vassar College who early in January ad- 
dressed the eastern division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophie Association in Baltimore. 

In the course of his address, reported in 
the New. York Times, Dr, Geiger cited 
three great problems which he said modern 
philosophers arc attempting to solve, 

(1) “To find a genuine philosophic 
background for the social, enltural, econ- 
omic and’ political problems of to-day.” 

(2) “To reconcile the developments of 
modern natural acience with philosophy.” 

(3) “To regain a metaphysical sphere 
which will be able to satisfy the inner 
needs of human existence.” 

Solutions to these things are demanded, 
said the speaker. He thought Einstein’s 
theory would’ affect philosophy but not 
ethics or morals. “The changes the assim- 
ilation of the theory will bring to bear upon 
philosophy are outside their realm”—i.e. 
the realm of ethies and morals. 

Philosophy and Conduct 

This seems an extraordinary statement 
and one which suggests a prominent weak- 
ness of philosophy. as now taught in our 
universities, namely, that it is not made to 
have any special relation to life or eondiet. 
Einstein’s theory, which has changed our 
conception. of the universe, ig expected by 
Dr. Geiger to have a profound effect upon 
philosophy, but no relation. whatever to 
ethics and morals or, in other words, to 
emnduet. 

In Routledge’s Philosophical dictionary 
philosophy is made synonymous with on- 
tology or metaphysics and. is defined as 
“The enquiry into the nature of being and 
of its relations to its manifestations or 
appearances. “To imply that such an en- 
quiry, plus what may be assimilated, would 
have no effect. on ethics, morale or conduet 
is to assume an untenable position. To 
say that any new eonception of the uni- 
verso, eneh as Einstein has given, wil! not 
uffeer ethics or morals, is to ignore the 
evidence of the past. We know that the 
discovery of the heliocentric nature of the 
universe profoundly affected! ethies, morals 
and conduet. Theasophists know that the 
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new conception of the universe obtained 
from reading The Secret Doctrine revolu- 
tionizes one’s philosophy, ethies, morale, 
conduct and general attitude towards every 
phenomenon and problem of life. 


Problems of Philosophy 


We would suggest to Dr. Geiger that he 
will find the answer to his three problerus 
in the writings of Madame Blavatsky, only 
we would remind him of her warnine, 
“Even one system of philosophy at a time, 
whetber that of Kant. or of Tlerbert Spen- 


or, or of Spinoza, or of Hartmann, re- 


quires more than a study of several years, 
Toes it not therefore stand to reagon that 
a work which compares several dozens of 
philosophies, and over half a dozen of 
world religions, a work which has to unveil 
the roots with the greatest precautions. . 
.. -cannot be comprehended: at first read- 
ing. nor even after several, unless the 
reader claborates for himself a system for 
it?’ (Lucifer, June 1890. “Mistaken No- 
tious on the Seeret Doctrine.”) 

Theosophy offers a philosophy whieh is 
a synthesis of religion, academie philoso- 
phy and seicnee but, said H. P. B.. “the 
cthies of Theosophy are even more neres- 
sary to mankind (han the setertifia asnects 
of the psychic facts of the nature of man.” 
(Message to American Section 1889.) 


Brotherhood 


The answer to the three problems of 
modern philozophy cited by Dr. Geiger 
will he found by. any carnest, intelligent 
student who will steadfastly pursue the 
three aims of the ‘Theasophical Soeicty. A 
gennine philosophic haekeround for the 
social. enltural, eeonomie and political 
prehlem: of todav: is contained in the eon- 
ception of brotherhood) implicit in the 
sucicty’s first objeet, ‘brotherhood: eon- 
ceived as. the unity of life andi consecions- 
nese, not only on this planet, bnt through- 
out the ensmas. “That beantiful mode in 
which as we have shown. the elementa snb- 
gist both in the heavens and the carth? 
says Thomas Taylor, “has not been eren 
suspected byi moderny natural philesphkers 


to hare any existence.” 

There is not sufficient space available 
here elaborately to expound the Theosophi- 
eal conception of brotherhood disclosed in 
the revaluation and retelling of the history 
of man and. the cosmos in H., P. Blavatsky’s 
book The Secret Doctrine. It is a very ap- 
parent fact however that no intelligent. 
consideration of today’s social, cultural 
and ceonamie problems is possible without 
a consideration of brotherhood. All these 
problems arise from our conception or mis- 
conception of what brotherhood, alias de- 
mocracy, justice, or whatever name we give 
it, is. That is their background, 

Science and Philosophy 

The sccond problem cited by Dr. Geiger 
—the reconciliation of the developments 
of modern science with philosophy—has 
heen tackled to sore extent by Professor A. 
N. Whitehead who has broken ground that 
is likely to stay: broken. IE.P.B. said: that 
modern science was the ancient wisdom dis- 
torled. She did: nat, she says (“Mistaken 
Notions on the Secret Doctrine”) intend 
the Secret Doctrine to dovetail with mod- 
ern science. It was a compendium of re- 
ligion, philosophy and science. “My chief 
and only object,” she wrote (ibid) “was to 
bring into prominence that the basie and 
fuudamental prineiples of every exoteric 
religion and: philosophy, oldi or new, were 
from first to last but the echoes of the 
primeval religion. I sought to show that 
the Tree of Knowledge like Truth itself, 
was One. and that. however differing in 
form nmk colour, the foliagp of the twigs, 
the trunk, and its maim branehes were still 
those of the same tree.” Beeause of this 
oneness of religion, philosophy and science. 
the seenud objeet of the Theosophieal 
soeiety is “the study of comparative re- 
ligions, philosophy and seience.” Tf one 
will undertake this study in the light of 
the old. Wisdom Religion, he will not need 
to take H.P.B.’s word that they all sprang 
from a common scuree. Oner ane has be- 
come acquainted with the old religion of 
which she speaks, the study of comparative 
religion, philosopby and science will go a 
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long way in reconciling the developments 
of modern scicuec with philosophy. 
Inner Satisfaction 

The last problem—to regain a meta- 
phy-ival’ sphere which will be able to 
satisfy the inner needs of human existence 
—has the answer implicit in the socicty’s 
third object—“the investigation of the un- 
explained laws of nature and the powers 
latent in mau.” H. P. B. shows the way. 
“Ts it to be wondered that. so few reach the 
goal, that so many are called but so few are 
chosen? Js not the reason for this ex- 
plained in three tines of the ‘Voice of the 
Silence These say that while ‘the rest 
repeat in pride, Behold T. know,’ the last, 
they who in humbleness have garnered. 
low confess, ‘thus have I heard, and thus 
become the only chosen,” 


F. B. H. 
EUTHANASIA 


T:-day there is much diseussion, in the 
hewspapers aad magazines upon the sub- 
ject of Futhanasin—painless death. The 
December number of the American Forum 
contains a very interesting debate on the 
subject. 

Abr. C. Wolbart takes the side of “The 
right to die,” and James J. Walsh holds 
thar “Life is sacred.” 

l The Right to Die 


Dr. Wolbart maintains that it is the 
mentally defective and insane who have 
the real ease. He suggests that a period of 
ten Years be given by law to establish the 
fact that the patient is incurable and that 
“when that. limit has been paseed and re- 
covery becames ont of the question, there 
is no further purpose in maintaining a 
burdensome life any longer,” He talks of 
the rehet ro their relations and friends ta 
know rhai they have passed into “eternal 
rest and peace.” 

The Desire to Live 


James J. Walsh holds that most people 
find life far toa precious to let it eo, even 
if thev are in physical pain, and thar their 
mental anguish is usually self-pity. He 
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sees that life is a “precious treasure” and 
that the universe and man are guided by 
law and that “to take one’s own life violates 
that order.” “To take it because of pain 
and suffering which one is exaggerating 
is the art of œ coward.” 

Tle makes a very arresting and beautiful 
ataternent when he says, “Life is a mystery. 
Jt is one of the seven riddles of the uni- 
verse. With matter, motion. law, sensa- 
tion, eonseiousnesa and free will, it con- 
stitutes an historic septenate of mystery. 
Life was given to ws as w precious treasure 
ta be used to the best advantage.” 

An Eternity of Rest and Peace 

Yo eo back to Dr. Wolbart—-he is think- 
ing of the patient, and is perfeetly sincere 
but he bas an appalling idea about death 
—‘‘eternal rest and peace.’ Now what 
self respecting person, even in agony, 
wants that sort of an eternity? How nt- 
terly boring it muet seam to people who do 
not sec the justice of reinearnation, and 
vet if one i» not courageous enough ta 
stnu! physieal and mental pain—what a 
templation is death! 

The Battle Field 

It would seem logical that a person who 
professed to be a materialist. could sub- 
seribe ro Euthanasia. TE he imagined that 
enffering was too great a price to pay to 
prolong a life that would be annihilated 
the moment the man ceased to breathe then 
he would be within his rights to determine 
tu cud his own life: -or as a doetor, to end 
it for that person who demanded that he 
do sty 

The student of Theosophy however sees 
the problem from a different view point. 
He accepts the teaching, that each person 
has the experience in this life that in a 
past. one he has himself determined. All 
that lie ean do is te spread the teaching. 
that we bring suffering upon ourselves, and 
that to take it. with “our chin up” is a Jles- 
son we all have to learn, This is the 
“Thaitle field” which the Bhagavad Gita 
and the Votee of the Silence speak of. 
Evervthing is said to be for the sake of 
the soul. 
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Karma 

Madame Blavatsky continually reminds 
us, in all her writings that we are respon- 
sible for our own auffering, and that this 
suffering is u result of our going against 
the Law. In The Secret Doctrine she 
writes (II, 705): “We stand bewildered 
before the mystery of our own making, and 
the riddles of life that we will not solve, 
and then accuse the great Sphinx of de- 
youring us. But verily there is not an 
accident in our lives, not a misshapen day, 
or a misfortune, that could not. be traced 
back to our own doings in this or in an- 
other life. If one breaks the laws of 
Harmony. or, as a theosophiecal writer ex- 
presses it, the ‘laws of life’, one must be 
prepared to fall into the chaos oneself has 
produced.” 
. M. E. D. 


A CLUE TO EASTER ISLAND? 


Some ten years ago the Government of 
India ordered certain excavations in locali- 
ties named Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro in 
the Indus valley, with the result that much 
evidence was discovered of a prehistoric 
“eolony” having its own system of writing. 
seals, coins and impressed slabs of clay 
tablets. This ideographic script has been 
intensively studied by Professor Stephen 
Langdon, Sir John Marshall, Dr. G. R. 


‘Hunter, and Messrs Mackay, Smith and 


Gadd, local archeologists; Dr. Hunter 
submitted his findings and deductions as 
a thesis for his Degree at Oxford. 


Comparison with known seripts used in 
India, proves, in his opinion, that the 
“Brahmi alphabet” is derived from these 
newly discovered scripts, and connected, 
through them, with those used! by South 
Semitie and Phenician peoples, Of special 
and peculiar interest js the similarity of 
the characters found on the seals to those 
used on. the wooden tablets discovered on 
Easter Island. 


N.W J. B. 


THE THREE TRUTHS 


There are three truthe which are abso 
lute, and which cannot be lost, but yet 
may remain silent for lack of speech. 


The soul of man is immortal, and its 
future is the future of a thing whose 
growth and splendour have no limit. 


The principle which gives life dwells in 
us, and without us, is undying and eter- 
nally beneficent, is not heard or seen, or 
smelt, but is perceived by the man who 
desires perception. 


Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, 
the dispenser of glory or gloom to him- 
self; the decreer of his life, his reward, 
his punishment. 


These truths, which are as great as is 
life iteelf, are as simple as the simplest 
mind of man. Feed the hungry with 
them.—Idyll of the White Lotus. 
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